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The Effect of Inquiry Method on Rorschach Color and 
Shading Scores"? 


E. EARL BAUGHMAN 
University of North Carolina 


A number of problems associated 
with the Rorschach inquiry as tradi- 
tionally conducted were discussed in 
à previous article (1). A new inquiry 
technique (called. the paired com- 
parison method) was also described 
m some detail. This paper will pre- 
sent the results of an experiment de- 
signed to show how the frequency of 
color and shading scores may or may 
not vary as a function of the inquiry 
method that is used. 


PROCEDURE 


Experimental. Design: The Ror- 
schach was administered to one group 
© 8l adult Ss in the manner de- 
scribed by Beck (2). A second group 
ої 81 adult Ss responded to the blots 
with identical instructions for the free 
еа lation period, but these Ss were 
oe eu the paired comparison inquiry 
пысай of the standard inquiry. As- 
Signment of Ss to the two groups was 
^" a random basis, After the two 
Rroups were formed they were com- 
ponen with respect to sex, age, educa- 
On, and intelligence; they did not 
Waller significantly on these variables. 
ат rid All home office employees 
titted Insurance companies were per- 
ies to leave their desks to partici- 
Ss is volunteer Ss in this research. 
asko enn ages exceeded 50 years were 
Ore © TOL to volunteer, however. All 
2ecupational levels were well repre- 
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sented, [rom file clerk up through that 
of vice-president. Age, sex, intelli- 
gence, and education characteristics of 
the two groups are presented in Ta- 
ble I. 


Taste I—Subject Characteristics 


Paired 
Standard Comparison 
Inquiry Inquiry 
Group Group 
(N=8]) 
Age: Mean 26.6 
(in years) 
5.р. 7.6 75 
Intelligence*: Mean 54.9 54.6 
S.D. 16.4 19:2 
Sex: Male 18 11 
Female 63 70 
Education: Com- _ 
pleted 46 45 
High 
School 
Beyond 35 36 
High 
School 


“rable entries аге based upon raw scores 
from Thurstone Test of Mental Alertness, 


Form А (4). 


Examiners: Two Es were used, one 
male and one female. They were given 
the same training in conducting the 
paired comparison inquiry; both had 
previous experience in conducting the 
standard inquiry. Each E tested equal 
numbers of $s in the two groups. 

Testing Procedure: E began by 
having each S provide personal his- 
torv data, The free association to the 
Rorschach followed, each of the 162 
Ss receiving the same instructions. 
Half of the Ss were then given the 
standard inquiry and half the paired 
comparison inquiry, it having been 
determined before testing began the 
group into which S would be placed. 
Upon completion of the inquiry each 
S was administered form A of the 
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Thurstone Test of Mental Alertness 
(4) to determine intellectual level. 
Scoring: Two persons (not the Es) 
independently scored each of the 162 
protocols for shading and color. The 
basic question asked with regard to 
each response was whether the data 
indicated color and/or shading to be 
a determinant of that response. In 
this way each scorer computed two 
total scores for each S in each of the 
two groups: one score indicated the 
total number of responses for which 
5 had noted a color determinant, the 
other score indicated the total num- 
ber of responses for which S had noted 
a shading determinant. If the two 
scorers differed on a total score for a 
S, the score assigned to that S was the 
mean of the two scores, Interscorer 
reliabilities for total scores computed 
in this manner for shading and color 
for both the standard and paired com- 
parison inquiries were quite high, 
product-moment correlation. coeffici- 
ents ranging between .90 and -97. For 
the purposes of this initial investiga- 
Поп, no attempt was made to dis- 
tinguish between the various ways 
in which shading might be used (Y, 


shading and color were suggested as 
determinants under the two inquiry 
methods. 


RESULTS 


The frequencies of various color 
and shading scores for the two types 
of inquiry for the total group 
(N=162) are presented on the left 
side in Table II. The mean numbet 
of responses involving a color derer- 
minant for the standard inquiry 
group (hereafter referred to as Group 
S) was 4.7; for the paired comparison 
inquiry group (hereafter referred to 
as Group PC) the mean was 14. e 
difference does not permit rejection О 
the null hypothesis. Shading scores 
were significantly higher (р= <.001), 
however, [or Group PC than [or 
Group $. The mean lor Group PC 
was 10.6 compared to 6.3 for Group 5. 

Groups $ and PC also differed in 
productivity (for Group PC X pro: 
ductivity — 21.1; for Group S Xx 
productivity = 23.1). To control [or 
this factor, two new groups were 
formed so as to be carefully equated 


for productivity as well as age, sex: 
education, and 


‹ intelligence, There 
in terms of form dominance (eg. C were 43 S, in each of these new 
vs CF vs ЕС). The question concerned groups. The right side of Table I 
simply the frequency with Which presents the frequencies of various 
TABLE -Frequencies of Shading and Color Scores as a 
Function of Inquiry Method 
. Total Group Groups Matched for R 
Color Shading Color Shading 
| Paired Paired Paired Paired 
Standard Compari- Standard Compari- Standard Compari- Standard Compar* 

" Inquiry son Inquiry son Inquiry son Inquiry son 
cores Inquiry Inquiry Inquiry Inquiry 

0-1 16 14 18 1 13 9 

1 

2-3 21 27 15 6 9 16 B t 

he Ф 18 12 9 9 9 8 7 

2 1 11 12 7 5 7 

8-9 5 4 7 12 2 3 3 6 
10-11 4 2 8 17 2 0 4 8 
5871 d P3 i fod | 

4- 0 0 5 0 0 0 1 
> 15 2 2 8 14 0 0 0 5 
М 81 81 81 81 43 43 4 43 
Mn 47 44 6.3 10.6 3.7 3.6 1з 94 
Мап 3.8 3.5 49 96 34 3.1 34 8.7 
S.D. 41 3.8 6.2 64 3.1 27 3.7 5.1 
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COLOR SCORES 
Fic. 1—Frequencies of Color Scores as а Function of Inquiry Method. 
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SHADING SCORES 


Fic. 2— Frequencies of Shading Scores as 


d and shading scores for each of 
с inr matched groups. Again the data 
ёлы б indicate no significant differ- 
аве color scores attributable to 
неу method, but a significantly 
with i number of shading responses 

1e paired comparison technique 
(P=<.001), 


veg mination of Table II also re 
сос a the distribution of shading 
Metric s Group PC is more sym- 
Р isplac round a mean significantly 
ү bibet: from zero than is true of the 
“he bee of scores for Group 8. 

Positively, puteum is much more 
SCOres in | ewed with a piling up of 
ble differen. 0-3 range. No compara- 
ences can be noted between 


a Function of Inquiry Method. 


the distributions of color scores for 
Groups $ and PC. Figures 1 and 2 
show these distributions of color and 
shading scores as à function of in- 
quiry method. (Scattered scores be- 
vond 18 have not been plotted.) 


DISCUSSION 


The major conclusion suggested by 
this experiment is that the number 
of responses involving shading as a 
determinant may be significantly un- 
derestimated by the inquiry as tradi- 
tionally given. The matched group 
analysis indicates that the frequency 
of such responses may be more than 
twice as great as heretofore thought. 
In contrast, the number of responses 
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involving a color determinant is quite 
stable, i.e., independent ol inquiry 
method. 

Our anticipation had been that 
both shading and color scores would 
be significantly greater under the 
paired comparison method. This ex- 
pectation was based. upon two be- 
liefs: (1) that a significant number of 
responses involve shading and. color 
determinants which S 15 ordinarily 
unable to verbalize, and (2) that the 
paired comparison technique is likely 
to be more suggestive regarding color 
and shading, thus leading S to give 
shading and color determinants where 
they are inappropriate. The actual 
findings make it necessary to re-ex- 
amine these beliefs. 

The fact that there Was no increase 
in the number of color scores appears 
to rule out suggestiveness as a major 
contributing factor in the paired com- 
Parison technique. It also indicates 
that most normal Ss are probably able 
to recognize color as a determinant of 
their responses under the standard in- 
quiry method when it has in fact been 
a determinant; otherwise there would 
have been an increase in color scores 
With the paired comparison method. 
Thus the beliefs noted above are not 
Supported by this experiment with 
respect to the color variable, 

These findings rega 
turn increase the likel 
significant gain in shading scores is 
Not а result of suggestiveness but 
rather is attributable to the fact that 
many Ss do not recognize the influ- 
ence that shading has on their re- 
ey do not so readily 
in the standard in- 
quiry. The significance of shading be- 
Pparent to Ss as 
й 0 Ses made in the 
sumulus in the paired comparison in- 
quiry. Shading thus Seems to affect S's 
Perception without S being immedi- 
ately aware of its effect: color does not 
operate as subtly and § is more aware 
of the fact that his response is some. 
how dependent upon hue. 

From a psychometric 


rding color in 
ihood that the 


Viewpoint 


many Rorschach scores , (including 
color and shading) have distributions 
with undesirable properties — (Le. 
marked skewness, Many Zero scores, 
ctc). Holtzman (3) has attempted "d 
ovcrcome these deficiencies by the de- 
velopment of a new ink blot Ere 
using 45 figures chosen so ау to gly А 
reasonably normal distributions 
six variables, including shading anc 
color. It is interesting to note that the 
paired comparison inquiry also gh 
à distribution ol shading scores wat 
more desirable. psychometric proper 
ties, but such cannot be said for the 
distribution of color scores. Nor gan 
it be expected that the paired aom 
parison method will affect the disie 
butions of the other variables wit 
which Holtman is concerned. | 
In this article we have emphasized 
the quantitative effects ol inquiry 
method on shading and color scares: 
When working with Ss and теп 
protocols, however, the most ре 
sive thing is not easily summarized i 
numbers, Reference here is to the 
fact that E usually gets а much mure 
penetrating idea of how S has exper 
enced the stimulus when a pairee 
comparison inquiry is used than is the 
case with the standard inquiry. In 
talking about. two blots which differ 
in an objective way S usually gives 

a much better idea of what these 
things mean to him than when he 
talks about a single stimulus, S's con 
cern with form-color congruity, dis- 
tracting effects of 


color, aesthetic 
preferences, affective experiences, at 
tention cre 


ating properties, life-like 


attributes, and many other stimulus 


related exp 


an 
: ge, depth, Tie 
omp 5 experience whi 
viewing the blots seems somehow 10 


be more apparent under the paire 
comparison method. 


SUMMARY 


The Rorschach was administered to 
{wo groups of adult Ss equated for 
intelligence, education, age, and sex. 
Shading and color Scores were deter- 
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mined for one group by the standard 
Inquiry method, for the second group 
by the paired comparison technique. 
Color scores for the two groups were 
not significantly different, but shading 
scores were significantly more fre- 
quent (p—«.001) with the paired 
comparison technique. 
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Crossvalidation of ‘ 


"Primary" and "Reactive" Personality Patterns 


with Non-Ulcer Surgical Patients’ 


LESLIE BERGER 
Staunton Clinic, University of Pittsburgh 


From an empirical analysis of proj- 
ective test records of the same small 
group of subjects, Blum and Kaufman 
(3) and Marquis, Sinnett, and Win- 
ter (4) differentiated two patterns of 
personality dynamics. These two pat- 
terns were designated as “Primary” 
and “Reactive” types. To further in- 
vestigate these findings, Winter (5,6), 
devised two measures that he called 
Primary and Reactive scales from the 
Blacky Pictures. The Primary scale 
describes an individual who is overtly 
dependent, demanding, disgruntled, 
and immature. The Reactive scale 
measures the personality patterns 
more typically thought to characterize 
the business executive with ulcer: 
overt self sufficiency, high achievement 
drive, and little ability to express or 
tolerate his own dependency. In this 
study, Winter concluded that no sin- 
gle description of personality applies 
to all peptic ulcer patients, but at 
least two different personality types 
are found in people with ulcers, and 
these can be validly measured by the 
Blacky scales, These scales were vali- 
dated by predicting relationships with 
Rorschach variables a nd biographical 
data found in V. A. records. In the 
present study, we wanted to know: 
(a) to what extent the validating Ror- 
schach relationships with the Blacky 
scales remain stable in a new popula- 
tion; and, (b) to what degree do pep- 
tic ulcer patients differ from another 
group in their scores on these scales? 


YThe author is especially indebted to Dr. 
Bernard Chodoroff, who assisted in matters 
of experimental design, to Miss Еѕѕепе 
Joseph, who administered. the Rorschach, 
and to Dr. William C. Shipman, who gave 


many constructive Suggestions for writing 
the manuscript. Аск. 


nowledgment js due also 
the staff at the Dearborn Veterans Adminis- 
tration Hospital for their 


fine cooperation. 


METHODS AND PROCEDURES 

The subjects were 30 male patients 
from a Veterans Administration ay 
pital, who were recovering from ЖИП 
surgery. They were comparable d 
Winter subjects. inasmuch as ше 
меге of at least average intelligenc 
and were between 90 and 45 years A 
age. According to their medical e 
ords and interview statements, О) s 
of our subjects had ever been diag 
nosed as having ulcer. 


The Blacky Pictures were aded 
tered in small groups, and the t 
schach was given individually. In ш 
der to evaluate Winter's original uem 
revised scoring systems, the Blat | 
Pictures were scored according to bot 
Systems. 

First, the Construct validity ol the 
Blacky scales was tested on a ne 
sample. This was done by selecting 
predictions, adapted from W ar 
about the relationship between 1 " 
subjects’ scores on each of these sca Бн 
and selected. criterio variables [rom 
the Rorschach test. 

Predicted relationships: 

a. Animal movement (FM) > 
Positive relationship between num 
ber of FM and Primary score: 

b. Color-form (CF) F 

ositive relationship between sed 

and Primary score and/or negati‘ 

relationship between CF and Re 
active score; 

€ Color-form and pure color (CF+ 


Positive relationship between CF 
+C and Primary score and/0} 
negative relationship between 
+С and Reactive score; 


Percent of human content 
Positive rel 
and Primar 


(H%) 
ationship between H e 
Y score and negative ге 
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lationship between НО and Re- 
active score; 

Secondly, the Blacky scale scores of 
Winter's group and those of the pres- 
ent study were compared by using the 
chi-square technique. | 

Rristtr AND. Discussion 
Winter's original scoring system 
| Due to the questionable inter: 
ing reliability of Rorschach scoring 
categories like "Awareness of Con- 
flict in the Sell," "Nonconstricted 
Psvchogram," and "Texture," this 


‘Taste I—Significance Levels for 
Predicted Relationships Between 
Rorschach Variables and Blacky 


Scales* 
Blacky Primary Blacky Reactive 
Scale Scale 

р" x? р" 
10 Not Predicted 

10 Not Predicted 
№.5.° 0.00 N.S. 
05 0.00 N.S. 
01 0.12 N.S. 


к 
AG led test employed here 
OU significant 
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Patients on Blacky Scale Patterns" 
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scale relationships approached signifi- 
cance. These results are in general 
agreement with the findings of Win- 
ter, who found four of the predicted 
six Primary-Rorschach relationships 
to be significant, and, from the pre- 
dicted five Reactive-Rorschach rela- 
tionships found only one to be signi- 
ficant. 

To determine the differences in per- 
sonality paterns, in terms of scores on 
the Primary and Reactive scales, be- 
tween Winters ulcer patients? and 
the non-ulcer, surgical controls, the 
chi square technique was applied. 
These results appear in Table II: The 
results in this table indicate that a 
significantly greater number of ulcer 
than non-ulcer patients scored high 
on the Reactive scale. Further, when 
we take into consideration the scores 
on the Primary and Reactive scales 
simultaneously, the ulcer patients are 
characterized by high scores on both 
the Primary and Reactive scales. 
Among the non-ulcer patients, a high 
score on the Primary scale combined 
with a low score on the Reactive scale 
was the dominant personality pattern. 


Patients with Winter's Ulcer 


Winter's 


Blacks р; Ulcer NT p" 
aller 
Y 30 Sample N—68 
High Primary score 19 30 2:35 N.S. 
OW Primary score 11 38 
High Reactive score 8 34 5.63 02 
“OW Reactive score 99 34 
i i 5 297 
Hi Primary and High Reactive scores 5 М i 10 
gh Primary and Low Reactive scores 14 D 
Low а p А 
Los Primary and Low Reactive scores 8 15 1.30 NS 
OW Primary and High Reacti cores 3 E 
a 
Scored accordi F a 
accor /inter's original scoring system 
"wot ording to Winter's original scoring Sys 


ailed test employed here 


Writer used only FM, FM%, CF, CF 
wr но of Winter's predicted 
sents vom relationships. Table I pre- 
Оев he findings. While two ol the 
scale n үшөп Rorschach-Primary 
statistic: Memes were found to be 
three ally significant, none of the 

predicted Rorschach-Reactive 


In other words, although dependency 
conflicts were common to both groups, 
the non-ulcer patients were able to 
accept their dependency, while the 
ulcer patients, as а group, gave evi- 


sphe data were made available bv Dr. Wil- 
liam D. Winter 


Е . H ” m >. " Vase. riy P: yns 
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dence of strong needs lor both ac- 
ceptance and rejection of dependence. 


Winter's revised scoring system 


On the basis of his findings, Winter 
subsequently revised his Blacky scales 
for the two dimensions. Table III 
contains the predicted relationships 
between the subjects’ scores on each 
of the scales, scored according to the 
revised scoring system, and the. Ror- 
schach variables. As may be seen, 
CF--C was the only Primary scale- 
Rorschach relationship, and H^, and 
CF were the two Reactive scale-Ror- 
schach relationships, that were found 
to be statistically significant. 


TABLE III—Significance Levels for 
Predicted Relationships Between 
Rorschach Variables and Blacky 


Scales” 
Blacky Primary Blacky Reactive 


Rorschach Scale 


Variable 


me р” 

1. ЕМ Not Predicted 

ЕМ; Not Predicted 
2. HY, 3.00 
3. CF 246 

CF4.C 0.36 : 
“Scored according to Winter's revised scoring 
system 


"T wo-tailed test employed here 


The comparisons of the san 
the Primary and Reactive scales, 
scored according to the revised scoring 
System; appear in Table IV. The re- 
sults in this table indicate no statis. 


tically significant difference between 
these samples. 


iples on 


TABLE IV— Comparisons of Berger's Non-Ulcer р 
Patients on Blacky Scale Pa 


In general, the validating Blacky 
scale-Rorschach relationships меге 
confirmed in a new sample, As to 
whether the original or revised scor- 
ing system is better, the answer is un: 
clear. There is some suggestion, how 
ever, that in the new scoring du 
the Reactive scale has been im provecs 
but the Primary scale has been re 
duced in accuracy. 

When we attempt to interpret ov 
findings in regard to differences be 
tween ulcer and non-ulcer райета 
personality patterns, we are faced heim 
à dilemma. The two scoring System 
yield different. results. Any clarifice 
tion must come from further Sup 
cal investigation, According to bos 
ter (6), “a high score on both S 
involves contradictions since one d 
not simultaneously accept and т. 
one's passivity,” Logically, арс 
assumption is correct. Projective tS > 
however, supposedly measure йш 
scious impulses and needs. If so, ше 
it is not contradictory to find, О. 
projective tests, an individual expr d 
ing strong impulses both to usa 
and to reject his passivity. According 
ly, it is not unlikely that individua" 
with strong. inconsistent unconsciot? 
impulses are those who develop ps) 
chosomatic symptoms. " 

Our findings do not negate W af 
ter’s statement that “at least two di 
ferent personality patterns are Гоше 
in people with ulcers,” as measure 
by the Blacky scales. These patterns 
however, are also found in patient 


atients with Winter's Ulcer 


tternsa 
Berger's Winter's 
Blacky Pattern Non-Ulcer Ulcer x? р" 
| | Sample N—30 Sample N—68 

High Primary score 16 40 157 NS 
Low Primary score 14 28 : 
High Reactive Score 1 5 NS. 
Low Reactive Score i 5 ыз 
High Primary and High Reactive sco; 5 м5. 
High Primary and Low Reactive cares: 1 » ыз : 
Low Primary and Low Reactive scores 4 1 1.05 NS: 
Low Primary and High Reactive scores 10 17 i 
aScored according to Wir 


nter’s revise, 
d here 
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who do not have peptic ulcer. Wheth- 
er or not one or the other of these 
personality patterns is more frequent 
among ulcer patients than among 
other patients, remains to be investi- 
gated. In addition, the personality 
factors that Winter describes may be 
necessary but not sufficient as causes 
for the appearance of ulcer symptoms. 


SUMMARY 


The purpose of this study was to 
tst the extent to. which Winter's 
Primary and Reactive scales are valid 
for non-ulcer patients. The patterns 
of Winter's cases were compared with 
those of 30 non-ulcer, surgical pati- 
ents. A number of predictions were 
also made about the relationships be- 
tween the scores of these patients on 
these Blacky scales and corresponding 
Rorschach variables. The Blacky-Ror- 
schach relationships were, in general, 
the sume as those found by Winter. 
' When Winter's original scoring 
system was used, ulcer patients, as а 
group, scored higher than non-ulcer, 
Surgical controls on both the Primary 
and Reactive scales, though there was 
some individual variability. When the 
patterns were scored according to the 
revised scoring system, no differences 
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were found between the two samples. 
This discrepancy in the findings of the 
two Blacky scoring systems casts some 
doubt on the validity of at least one 
of them. Further research is needed 
to determine which (if either) is the 
more accurate. 
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A Normative Study of Rorschach 


"Sex Populars" for Males 


ISRAEL W. Снакхү 
University of Rochester: 


Considerable interpretive emphasis 
is often placed on associations to Ror- 
schach sexual areas in current clinical 
practice. These interpretations derive 
from the psychoanalytic theory of sym- 
bolism which is based on the analysis 
of dreams and free associations in psy- 
chotherapy, but they lack a firm basis 
in systematic research on the Ror- 
schach itself. 

Whether or not a given area is a 
sexual symbol is inferred from the re- 
sponses which are typically attached 
to it, be they manifest sex responses 
or their symbolic equivalents. So far 
as the manifest sex response to the 
Rorschach is concerned, such responses 
are relatively rare in a normal popu- 
lation (2), and when they pile up 
they are most often a sign of serious 
psychopathology. There are now a va. 
riety of studies which show that a pil- 
ing up of manifest sex 
characteristic of schizophrenics 
14), overt homosexuals (4, 


and also patients with significant la- 
tent homosexual tendencies 


not appear with 
to permit extended study, especially 
in the way of establishing the differ- 
ential stimulus-pull of various Ror- 
schach locations for evoking sexual 
imagery, 
The solution to this difficulty is to 
modify the standard Rorschach pro- 
this was first done by 
Fifty college males were 
Opportunity to familiar- 
with the cards by hav- 
Beck populars 


Y is based on a 
on completed at the Uni- 
ter. The author wishes to 
appreciation to the members of 

incent Nowlis 
ally, Dr. John 


doctoral dissertat; 
versity of Roches 
express his 
his advisory 


and Earl l'elschow, and, especi 
Flavell. 


and circle the corresponding arcas m 
a location chart. Then they were 10: 
structed to draw a circle around every 
area that appeared to them to pe 
tain to sex, the sex organs, or the e 
act and to label each as male, female, 
or either. From these data Shaw cor: 
structed a list of thirteen “sex рор“ 


s Д reas 
lars” by including all those s 
Which were selected by ten or more 
his Ss. 


This study was replicated poe 
tended by Pascal (15) with a large 
group of Ss including both males al К 
females as well as normals, neuroucs 
and psychotics, In this investigation 
Ss were first administered a standarc 
Rorschach, and then Shaw's techniq 
was employed as а testing-the-lim)” 
Procedure. The instructions were 5н d 
stantially the same, the Ss being ави 
to point out any male or female list 
Organs that they saw. Here too a MN 
of populars was constructed, and I T 
cal's results for males correspond ue 
ly to Shaw's data (see Table I). Оюн 
three of Shaw’s populars are not gut a 
Stantiated by Pascal who in turn list? 
two populars not previously identifict 
by Shaw. Of the ten populars in com 


e UWE 
S, there are (У 


limited and а more extended очи!" 
ing of the same area, sc 

26 primary aim of both these 
Studies was (o establish which areas 
are sex Populars, Neither pays ver) 
much attention to variations in 1€ 
Sponses, though Pasca] does state tha! 
à great number of peculiar and od 
responses were given. These were по! 
reported, however, probably because 
responses were spread over such a wide 
variety of locations since, just as a 
Shaw's work, the procedure allowet 
the Ss to choose for themselves the 
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areas to which they would respond. 
It is even more difficult to find 
systematic normative data on symbolic 
responses to sexual areas. Standard 
scoring manuals list responses to these 
areas, ol course, but they do not give 
the relative frequency of responses or 
indicate how frequently Ss see the 
same areas as sexual. Only one small 
attempt has been made to study what 
symbols $s attach to those areas which 
they label as sexual in a testing-the- 
limits procedure, and this is in the 
same study by Pascal (15). The results 
indicate that an elongated object or 
human or animal appendage is likely 
lo be called a penis in testing the 
limits for sex, and that there is similar 
but less presumptive evidence for the 
linking of vagina, breast, and anus 
With the symbolic equivalents ascribed 
to them in psychoanalytic theory. 
Here again, however, each S was free 
to respond to different areas on the 
mits procedure as well as on the 
original Rorschach so that the num- 
ber of area any one S responded to on 
both Occasions was generally small. 
The result is that it is possible only 
to make a general statement about the 


TABLE I—Rorschach 


3 
relative correspondence of symbol and 
referent without examining more 
closely the consistency with which 
each Rorschach area evokes certain 
types of symbols. 

METHOD 

Filteen Rorschach areas designated 
by Shaw and/or Pascal as "sex popu- 
lars” for males were the focus of this 
study. These areas are listed in Table 
1. The specific structure which each 
area is assumed to represent is referred 
to as designated identity, while desig- 
nated gender refers to the sex in which 
this organ is present. 

This study concerns both manifest 
identifications of the “sex populars” 
as well as symbolic responses to the 
same areas. The major hypothesis in 
both cases is that the responses of both 
psychiatric patients and normals will 
be consistent with the sexual struc- 
tures the Rorschach areas are assumed 
to represent. 

The Rorschach cards were pre- 
sented three times. In each case, Ss 
were directed specifically to these sex- 
ual areas so that all were responding 
to the same stimuli, A long-stemmed, 


“Sex Populars” for Males Designated 


by Shaw and Pascal 


Card 1950 Beck 
Location 
lk 1 Dd 22 
= I D 8* 
3, п DA 
i п D3 
a II Dd 26 
T HI Dd 27 
a Ill D7 
9. IV D3 
10. VI p 2" 
TH VI D 12 
19. VI D 10 
13 уп D6 
" уш Dd 23 
I5. IX Dd 36° 
ik. х D 14" 


magna also allows D 4 
. Shaw location is D 3 


aA new arca not in Beck, essentially midline 


. Shaw location is D 11 


Designated Source Designated 
Gender of Item Identity f 

Е Both Vagina and 

Breast 

Е Shaw Vagina 

M Both Penis 

F Both Vagina 

M Both Penis 

F Both Breast 

Е Shaw Vagina 

F Both Vagina 

M Both Penis 

F Pascal Vagina 

M Shaw lesticles 

F Both Vagina 

F Both Vagina 

F Pascal Vagina 

M“ Both Penis 

of D 6 


isted incorrectly in Shaw as F (personal communication) 


entity designated by Pascal except for it 
naw who designates only gender 


ems 2. 7, and 11 from 
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thin-pointed stylus was used to outline 
the areas so as not to obscure the rest 
of the blot. The aim was to focus at- 
tention on the specific areas chosen for 
study while leaving the contextual 
background of the blot as unchanged 
as possible. | | 

In the first presentation, Ss were 
simply asked what each area looks like. 
The instructions here were those typi- 
cally used in a standard Rorschach ex- 
amination, and this procedure will be 
referred to as free association (FA). In 
the second presentation, Ss were asked 
whether each area appears to be more 
masculine or feminine after it was ex- 
plained to them that very often even 
familiar objects seem to have more of 
a masculine or feminine personality 
to us. This procedure of masculine- 
feminine association (MF) called for 
rapid, first associahons. Finally, the Ss 
were asked to think of cach area speci- 
fically as а sexual part of the body, 
and this procedure will be referred to 
as manifest sexual identification (M1). 
Subjects 

The experimental group consisted 
of 35 male, non-psychotic, non-homo- 
sexual patients undergoing psychiatric 
treatment at a general medical and 
surgical V.A, hospital. Ss were drawn 
only from the two Open psychiatric 
wards. "They were Screened jointly by 
ward psychiatrists and Psychologists to 
exclude all those with any history of 
Overt psychotic s mptoms or 
involvement, 
insulin or ECT in tł 


control grou 
were equated in age, education, and 
e i the ps chiatric 
patients, This control Sene 


important in view of Jones’ (12) re- 
port that differences in Perception of 
sexual symbols between normals and 


patients tend to wash out when m 
groups are not comparable in age ш 
education. Ss ranged in age from 29 
to 15 (M—33449, SD=5.56), and in 
years of education from 6 to : X 
(M=11.50, SD=2.19). They mere 
drawn from the employces of an p 
dustrial plant, veterans who came int 
the offices of the V.A, in connection 
with veterans' benefits, У.А. employ 
ees, and members of the Маш, 
Guard. In all cases, they were recruitet 
оп a voluntary basis. It was Шш 
pated that placing participation io 
truly voluntary basis would hep 
screen out some of the more oe 
people in the groups approached. | Ж 
addition Ss were screened by the Col 
nell Index (17), In sum, the gonia 
group consisted of actively employe” 
individuals who did not report prev Н 
005 psychiatric illness or à significun, 
number of current symptoms. 1 hse 
Ss were told that by studying the a: 
agination of normal people who ш 
able to use their imagination freely W А 
could hope to learn how to help у 
erans who are emotionally disturbed: 


Scoring 


The first step in treating the Б, 
Schach data was Scoring for manilest 
sex responses on FA These responses 
ategorized according ks 
agreed or disagreed cag 
d identity of the areas p 
were given. Response 
are consistent with the desig 
entity of the stimulus arca i 
referred to as Appropriate, and а 
others are Considered inappropriate: 

After Scoring for sex responses, the 
remaining symbolic responses on 7^ 


Were considered in terms of the p 
choanalytic theory of symbols. Eac? 
response was typed on a separate index 


which 


Y referred. In order to con- 
trol for differences in richness of as 
sociation, only the first response of an 
S was considered in those cases where 
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more than one association was ollered. 
In addition, verbalizations by Ss which 
did not directly modify the content of 
the responses were omitted from the 
material prepared for scoring. 

Ihe scoring was done by three in- 
dependent judges who are psycho- 
analytically oriented clinical psycho- 
logists, Detailed instructions for this 
scoring. will be found in the manual 
prepared for this purpose (6). The 
following ten categories were used: 


penis testicles 
vagina anal 
mixed: penis and vagina anxiety 
intercourse ambiguous 
breast (s) unscorable 


Out of 630 responses, 73% were 
scored in the same category by al 
three judges, 23%, were scored in the 
šime category by two of the three 
Judges, and only ‘4% of the data had 
to be discarded because of disagree- 
Ments in scoring. 


á On MF and MI, scoring involved 
simply a tallying of responses, and 
rris only the first uncorrected asso- 
Caton was scored. In all cases, re- 
запее scores (don't know responses) 
a om included in the major analysis 
№ Саа since the focus throughout 
is on the content of the percepts. 


TABLE II —Agreement of Rors 
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RESULTS 


The major hypothesis of this re- 
search was that responses to Rorschach 
sexual areas would show significant 
agreement with the designated iden- 
tity of the areas to which they were 
given. Since there were only two sig- 
nificant differences on sixty compari- 
sons of the responses of patients and 
normals with respect to appropriate- 
ness to the designated identity of the 
stimulus, the results that follow com- 
bine the two groups. Table II sum- 
marizes the results for each Rorschach 
area on cach presentation of the blots. 

It will be seen that under the con- 
ditions of this study the initial free- 
associative presentation of the cards 
evoked a considerably greater number 
of manifest sex responses than is typi- 
cal on a standard Rorschach examina- 
tion, Table II shows that there are 10 
areas on which the number of appro- 
priate manifest sex responses is signifi- 
cant, and a single instance only where 
the total of inappropriate sex re- 
sponses is significantly greater than the 
number of predicted responses. Simi- 
larly, on MF, the appropriate gender 
was associated to 12 of the Rorschach 
areas significantly more often than the 
total of inappropriate responses; and 
on MI, the predicted manifest re- 


chach Responses With Designated 


Identity of Stimulus Areas 


Free Association MF Association MI Association 
А Sex Responses Symbol Responses " Б А " 

Area A* bs D t v D р 

1 28 P3 bi es 14 bs 51 19 55 17 0 

2 2 1 01 8 45 01 36 54 17 52 01 

3 u 2 w 37 з o S 9 2 25 05 

E 8 3 0 30 26 NS 59 10 58 10 0l 

2 % o 0 34 4 o 5 6 eor m 

à æ o o 4 30 o 50 17 ю юш 
à 5 10 NS. 2 29 NS 35 88 эя 3 NS 

о i8 3 gi 21 °з NS 5 "v э 109 01 

0 з o 0 $3 6 oO 2 4 67 1 0l 
jo 5 бо Ws 9 o5 NS 9 P 31 33 NS. 

1 l 26 14 05. E: 12 NS. 45 24 44 23 01 

à 23 7 от 10 22 l 58 12 50 17 01 

d 17 s 05 м 25 NS и 11 49 95 05 

18 6 9 NS 4 ж пт 32 М 46 21 o 
Tax) 4 3 Ns 40 2a 05 9 M з в 0l 
FR 949 y8 Ql 3si? 318 NS 751 277 601 285 01 

«Agreement 


'sagreement 
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sponses are significant on 13 areas. 

So far as the symbolic responses on 
FA are concerned, however, there are 
only 5 areas where the expected sym- 
bolic response significantly outnum- 
bers all other responses, and in 4 in- 
stances, the total of inappropriate 
symbolic responses is significantly 
greater than the number of predicted 
responses. In order to evaluate more 
fully symbolic responses, a secondary 
analysis was run in which the fre- 
quency of predicted responses was 
tested against chance expectancy for 
those items where the predicted. re- 
sponse had not outnumbered inappro- 
priate responses, In other words, these 
analyses show whether the number of 
appropriate symbols was in itself sig- 
nificantly greater than chance even in 
those cases where the total of all in- 
appropriate responses was significant, 
or where neither appropriate nor in- 
appropriate responses were in signifi- 
cant majority, The results are that out 
of 10 such areas on FA, 5 show a bet- 
ter-than-chance frequency for the pre- 
dicted response? and under this less 
stringent test the response total across 
all areas on FA also shows significant 
agreement with the designated iden- 
tity of the Rorschach stimuli, 

In sum, on all Rorschach proce- 
dures, patients and normals gave re. 
sponses which are consistent with the 
designated identity of the Rorschach 
areas more often than ch 
same time, it is clear th 
responses on FA 


and MI. 


The significance 
Sex responses 


The larger number of manifest sex 
responses evoked from both patients 
and normals under the conditions of 
the study also permits focused consid- 
eration of the clinical and dynamic 


of manifest 


? Areas 4, 7, 8, 10, 13. 
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significance of such responses. The 
fact that the normals also gave a con 
siderable number of such responses 
suggests that not all frank sex imagery 
follows a breakdown of fundamenta 
defenses, but that there is much E 
conscious suppression of sexual рн. 
rial on the standard Rorschach т 
Hallowell (11) has contended. f 
scems likely that the main effect ен 
this experimental procedure was x 
remove the typical resistance of е á 
conscious perceptual avoidance of u^ 
ual areas. Here Ss were directly con 
fronted with sexual stimuli which they 
could resist only by saying, “I Ar 
know what that is" It is also ps 
that the experimenter's specific foc ER 
on sexual areas may have signified e 
consciously to many Ss that they e 
permission to respond with frank se? 
ual percepts. е? 
On a standard Rorschach, попи. 
chotic, non-homosexual patients ger 
erally retain sufficient control to eT 
press frank sex imagery to the p 
Where they are indistinguishable h ie 
clinically i normal individuals. Т E 
present study also shows, powers 
that under conditions which facilita 8 
manifest sex responses, such pats" 
also give a significantly greater o 
ber of sex responses than DOR 
Table III shows a highly significan 
difference between the mean number’ 
of 6.54 sex responses for the patien i 
and 2.60 for the normals (t—6.13. r 
—.01) . The difference between group 
is significant on 9 of the 15 Rorschac 
arcas, and the results for all remaining 


: ; ire 
areas are also in the predicted dire 
tion. 


this greater number al 
may reflect a pue 
€ lefenses which pem 
imagery near o 
This thinking does nos 
igh оп a standard RO! 
use the extent of decay” 
mong such patients is pu 
30 great as among psychotics, but the 
increased permeability of their Че 
fenses is then revealed under condi 
tions which facilitate primary-process 


pensation ar 
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QUAE HI— Differences Between Patients and Normals in 
roportions of Manifest Sex Responses on Free Association 


Responses on Free Association 


Area 5 
rea Patients 
Sex* Sym** 
Д 22 B 
2 9 24 
З 13 20 
Н 7 25 
i 17 15 
6 19 10 
7 9 
8 © ы 
5 M 
Н € 
lo 5 
H 26 
12 29 
19 19 
i 19 
15 6 


. 
Manife: 

xx Alanitest sex response 
Symbolic responses 


aoe yadi as the modified Ror- 
Due E Mis study. The fact that 
the "ed have broken down to 
eather n ‘of requiring hospital care 
would Ed out-patient treatment 
(on ppear to support this interpre- 
m. — En a piling-up ol manifest 
through of as representing a break- 
dows e primary-process thinking 
fami + » in any case, deny the dy- 
Peel eis: of such responses as 
fmit a concern about one's sexual 
under plur as the normals feel freer 
give tank conditions of this study to 
dinarily sex responses that are or- 
reveal y suppressed, so too the patients 
cern RR Brea ter extent of their con- 
Still r sexuality. : 

arger Ku data collected. in the 
is based an (6) on which this report 
Uypical or om that sex responses are 
Concerned, patients who are most 
ving rasi out masking their under- 
elutes ocak These data consist of 
ninity Eos of masculinity-femi- 
independen а patient group prepared 
trists and nüy by the ward psychia- 
Gof c. psychologists using the meth- 
Pair И comparisons. For each 
to koak УЛ the rater was asked 
compensatin hich was the more over- 
Was presi ing in his behavior, and it 

sumed that those patients who 


Normals Chi- 

Sex Sym Square Р 
8 11.43 01 
4 2.95 10 
3 8.25 01 
4 N.S. 
8 05 
Д 01 
6 N.S. 
Д 10 
6 01 
$ 10 

14 13.59 01 
8 91 
6 91 
6 01 
1 10 


achieved high scores tend to be re- 
actively masculine in their everyday 
behaviors, while those who achieved 
low scores tend to be effeminate. The 
raters were instructed to minimize 
dynamic considerations and to evalu- 
ate only the overt behaviors of the 
veteran according to the following 
definitions: 

Reactive masculinity refers to over- 
compensating behaviors; for example, 
to swaggering, bragging, aggressive- 
ness, loud actions and speech, exhibi- 
tionistic displays or accounts of mas- 
culine feats and exploits. 

Femininity refers to passive-depend- 
ent behaviors; for example, to shyness, 
timidity, overpoliteness, concern with 
consmetic appearance, effeminate 
characteristics of speech, dress, and ac- 


tion. 
Altogether, out of 35 patients, the 


behavior ratings yielded one group of 
16 patients categorized as reactively 
masculine, and one group of 12 pati- 
ents categorized as typically feminine 
in their behavior. Table IV shows that 
those patients who gave the most 
manifest sex responses on the Ror- 
schach tended to be rated reactively 
masculine in their behavior, while 
those who gave the least number of 
sex responses tended to be rated femi- 
nine. Interpretively, these data sug- 
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TasrE IV—Number of Manifest Sex 
Responses as a Correlate of Behavior 
Ratings of Masculinity-Femininity 

for Patients 
Behavior Ratings Chi-Square p 
Masculine Feminine 


Variable 


Sex 
Responses 
High* 12 = 
Low 1 10 9:33 RU! 


* Number of Ss scoring above median 


gest that it is the reactively masculine 
male who tries to ward off the threat 
of passivity by a promiscuous exhibi- 
tion of sexuality (13). 

Individual content analyses 


In addition to Systematic analyses of 
the significance of predicted responses 
to each of the Rorschach areas, fuller 
content analyses for 
pursued in order to probe more com- 
prehensively the symbolic stimulus- 
pull of the various locations, The se- 
lected Observations that follow are 
seen as the more significant results that 
emerged [rom these further content 
analyses, 

Area 1. Card I: Dd 22. This area 
was designated by Pascal as both va- 
gina and breast, Together, the pre- 
dicted vagina and breast responses oc- 
cur significantly more often than the 
total of all inappropriate responses on 
all Rorschach procedures, The results 
of this study show, however, that this 
stimulus is seen most often as breast. 
Out of 30 manifest Sex responses to 


this stimulus on FA, for example, 
there were 24 breast ї 


each arca were 


n this area, 
nappropriate re. 
Breater than the 


number of vaginal responses on pi 
for both sex responses and symbo | 
тезроп and again on MI. Even ог 
MF, this stimulus does not draw 2 
significant number of feminine цер 
ations, Instead of the predicted марша, 
responses, the data show that iier 
percepts are given significantly m 
often than chance on FA 5y mbolic t 
sponses (p .01) and on MI (p m 
and also that phallic symbols are Ко 
nificant over chance оп FA inset 
responses (p .05) . Similarly, almost Red 
of the spontancous sex responses 
FA were anal or phallic. sd 
In view of the frequent mieren 
emphasis placed on rear-end tesponi, 
to this area in clinical practice, 11 S 
interesting that on FA the patient 
give a significantly greater anme E 
anal symbols than the normals (2 aA 
3.96, р .05). It would seem, ае > 
that anal responses are also sufficien n} 
frequent among the normals to be jj 
their usefulness as a predictor of e 
cal pathology, but it should be с he 
that these data do not also dispute p 
dynamic interpretation. of such o 
sponses as significant of latent hon 
sexual difficulties. "T 
The significance of phallic responsa 
to this stimulus is unexpected, Dun 
is possible that these responses e 
thé way in which the stimulus pod 
outlined as Separate from the larg? 
human figure, D 3, which in the stant 
ard presentation of this blot Jag 
submerges the phallic quality of t 
lower area, = the 
As a further clarification. of Е 
area's stimulus-meaning, FA respons" 
Were also scored in terms of the s€ 
attributed to the human Вит 
Among the patients, 8 identified a zs 
male, 2 а male, and 14 left the ja 
indeterminate, Among the norma * 
there were 8 female and 4 male ider; 
tifications, and only 3 indeterminat 
responses. ы 
Arca 5. Card Ш: Dd 26, In m 
case, the predicted phallic respon? 
occurs significantly more often tha 
the total of all other responses on à 
Rorschach procedures. A more clinic? 
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analysts ol the response protocols sug- 
gests. however, that many Ss were up- 
set by this stimulus although they were 
ind to identify it as phallic. For some, 
te Ium pus seemed to derive from 
fine fa that they saw the larger hu- 
Pe gure ol which this area is a part 
Rm ү ше, „һе implication was that 
lined нр EE uen of a phallus and a 
Paid t ле same human figure was 
were y provoking for them. A few Ss 
гни to verbalize their feeling of 
stimuli eney and still respond to both 
Ын Т урра ege The 
us Я Ls pus distinguished before 
Momm erg out the upper part is а 
and the b» : d lower part isof a man, 
1“ сле area you pointed out is a 
penis, 
"s Eger to many Ss was the 
analytically stimulus which psycho- 
ШЧ, у шау һе seen as provoking 
smal] ying any eties about having too 
some ks е А good many made 
part ri ji 1 remark as, Just that little 
there d in there? Well, not much 
anxiety _ look at" In addition, this 
of Pi Mor e s in the frequency 
tree, ations to a broken limb of a 


‘gar EU UID enough. the data 
sensitiv d the normals reacted more 
Cast hat {har the patients, or at the 
More T un expressed their anxiety 
sponses a y, for out of 13 such re- 
ош of 10 c were from normals, and 
Stimulu comments on the size of the 
S. 7 were from normals. 


dm а RH III: Dd 27. The pre- 
cantly << responses occur signifi- 
inappro me: often than the total of 
response; iate responses on FA for sex 
curiously on MF, and on MI, but. 
"east ser к, the number of 
Slime eode on FA is significantly 
does no cred by all other symbols and 
Chance buen occur with better-than- 
Symbols are с Instead, phallic 
(р o1. rust over chance on 

it Would Sen n further consideration, 
the аи that this result reflects 
lingnish ot system’s failure to dis- 
Svmbo] a equately between phallic 
5 and phallic-like breast sym- 
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bols. Psychoanalytic research has 
shown that the dynamic confusion of 
breast and penis is common and of 
important psychological consequences, 
and it is suggestive that so many Ss 
chose phallic-like representations of 
the breast in response to this stimulus 
rather than symbols which have the 
roundedness of the breast as a referent. 
The fact that breast symbols occur 
with better-than-chance frequency on 
Area l suggests that it is not the 
failure of the scoring system to differ- 
entiate all breast responses, but rather 
that this area typically evoked phallic- 
like breast representations. The reason 
for this may lie in the proximity ol 
this stimulus to Area 5 and the anxiety 
this juxtaposition evokes. 

Area 7. Card III: D 7. It is note- 
worthy that this stimulus evoked the 
largest. number of mixed-gender re- 
sponses on all Rorschach procedures. 
In addition, analysis of the consistency 
of responses from one Rorschach pro- 
cedure to the next revealed that re- 
to this area showed a high 
degree of inconsistency for both pati- 
ents and normals. The reason for this 
e that this area contains 
within it several obvious subdivisions 
and there is wide latitude for the fo- 
cusing of perceptions оп апу of a 
number of segments of the total area. 


Area 9. Card VI: D 2. There are no 
further analyses to report here, but 
this being the most famous of all 
phallic symbols as it were, it seems 
appropriate to remark on the consid- 
erable consistency with which this 
area is identified as phallic on all Ror- 
schach procedures. 

Area 12. Card УП: D 6. The most 
famous of Rorschach vaginal symbols 
does not show the same consistency. 
Vaginal responses are significant over 
the total of all other responses on FA 
sex responses. on MF. and on MI, but 
on FA symbolic responses there is in- 
stead a better-than-chance frequency 
of phallic symbols (p.05) whose focus 
is the inner Dd 26. Inspection of the 
data also shows a relatively large num- 


sponses 


seems to b 
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ber of mixed-gender responses on MF 
and a substantial number of anal re- 
sponses on MI. 

It is instructive to note that virtual- 
ly all of the phallic areas in this study 
find the predicted response significant 
over the total of inappropriate re- 
sponses on all Rorschach procedures, 
but the results are largely reversed for 
the vaginal symbols. On FA symbolic 
responses, in particular, not one of the 
vaginal stimuli shows the predicted 
response significant over the total of 
other responses*, and three areas do 
not even show a better-than-chance 
frequency of the predicted response. 
This is probably due to the fact that 
phallic symbols are structurally better 
defined than vaginal symbols and 
therefore leave less room for individ- 
ual differences in perception. From a 
psychoanalytic point of view, it may 
be speculated that these results reflect 
the extent to which the vagina triggers 
castration anxiety in men and, there- 
fore, derivative perceptual distortions. 

In this connection, it was strikin 
how many of the men in this study 
were ignorant of the conventional 
term for the vagina] opening which 
was designated everything from “uter- 
us” to “ureter” to “ovaries.” At the 
least, the number of mispronuncia- 
tions of the word “vagina” was testi- 
mony to considerable conflict and re- 
pression. 

Not unrelated is the 
that so many Ss fell into 
of using such redundant 
as "the penis of a man” or“ 
of a woman.” One S caught himself 
and remarked insightfull 
what other kind there 
other § slipped in 
i the 


observation 
the pattern 


€ responded to a vaginal 
stimulus on MT as follows “Hair 
around a fellow’s 


? Although Area | 
vagina and breast, 
considered only a b 
out before, 


was designated as both 
the data 


Justify its being 
Teast area as was Pointed 


male’s dick (laugh) , I mean a female's 
box (laugh) !" 


Discussion 


Do the results of this study ie ae 
the assumed sexual identity attributec 
to the various Rorschach locations: 
This study provides several m 
converging evidence on the questi ra- 

If the test of validity is stated E 
tionally as the extent to which di 
gender of the stimuli is identified pi 
propriately when Ss are asked " : 
sociate masculine or feminine, EN 
validity is defined operationally as t i. 
extent to which a stimulus is parc 
fied as the appropriate sexual Maus 
when Ss are asked directly for E 
fest sexual identifications, then d 
answer is again affirmative. On Lee 
these tests, the predicted response p 
shown to be more frequent than ie 
total of all other responses on 21109 
all fifteen of the Rorschach ar i Its 
а simple empirical level, these res jet 
show that the Rorschach areas une a 
study do have consistent sexual po 
lusmeanings. This means that гип" 
cians are correct in assuming a noe 
tive sexual identity for these stimme 
Even more persuasive is the m " 
these stimuli are spontaneously dp 
tified as sexual parts of the body ol 
readily on the initial presentation | 
the blots and that the number eM 
propriate sex responses is significa 
9n ten areas, Altogether, it would S eli- 
that these results support the HC. 
hood that many symbolic responi iy 
to these same areas may have as th of 
focus an unconscious perception, 
the stimulus as representative M 
sexual organ. The readiness of then 
responses is not proof, however, as W 
be seen very shortly. me 

If the test of validity is stated opes 
tionally as the frequency with whic 
free-associatio | 


1 pc al 
; n symbolic responses Pe. 
consistent with the dn ed d 


tity of the Rorschach stimuli, then он 
result is again affirmative, On this “aid 
the predicted symbolic response C. 
not occur with greater frequency thi d 
the total of al] other symbols, but be 
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ter-than-chance frequency was demon- 
strated for the majority of stimuli and 
lor the total across all areas. This 
Correspondence between symbolic re- 
sponses and the designated. identity of 
the Rorschach areas is also suggestive 
evidence that symbolic responses may 
be gencrated тот an unconscious per- 
ception of the sexual organ, but again 
in is by no means proof. The fact that 
ee which is designated as a penis, 
for example, in perceived as an elong- 
ehe а need be no more than a 
Sij ent of the structural corre- 
a ondence between two appropriate 
rae to a single area. Similarly, 
by fae t that the same stimulus is seen 
or Mes he S as a penis either before 
object d me percept of an elongated 
tee does not demonstrate decisively 
Musa М s the perception of the stim- 
bolic $1 [pens that generated the sym- 
Fera лат The fact is that psy- 
Шеп = ytically oriented clinicians also 
О. PERS symbolic responses which are 
VIS еп with the designated 
an ind of a stimulus as deriving from 
ЧА] Pc patte perception of the sex- 
аве "e tie assumed in the first 
ple is ча illustrate, a frequent exam- 
end res e interpretation of the rear- 
sélgus ponse as a defense against con- 
;«I0us recognition of the vagina which 


is consi À 
5 considered to be perceived uncon- 
SCIouslv, 


"d [шел study supports the pos- 
sex or that. perceptions of manifest 
арена to sae пдеу symbolic re. 
by dem to Rorschach “sex populars 
areas ie that the Rorschach 
Meanines : consistent sexual stimulus- 
by oe which are readily identified 
that the patents and normals, and 
Sonses hor to evoke symbolic re- 
c esitare. hich are consistent with their 
sis, hoy ted identity, In the final analy- 
one Fl it is inconceivable that 
Hir аз demonstrate definitively 
rom SE symbolic response “derives 
ual йй paon of the manifest sex- 
since th иу of a Rorschach stimulus, 
a ete is no way of demonstrating 
two e Ssary relationship between the 
ven when one follows the other 
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closely. The Rorschach blots, after all, 
are not pictures of the actual sex 
organs, and when a Rorschach stim- 
ulus is presumed to show some degree 
of stimulus generalization from the 
actual penis, say, it must necessarily 
bear the same relationship to various 
other objects on the same generaliza- 
tion continuum, e.g. an actual tree. 
Who is to say, then, that a tree re- 
sponse does not derive from percep- 
tion of a tree alone without uncon- 
scious association to a penis? Even 
when pictures of actual sex organs are 
used as stimuli, in fact, the assertion 
of a relationship between the stimulus 
and symbolic response still requires an 
intervening assumption (1). These 
stimuli have to be presented tachisto- 
scopically in order to elicit symbolic 
responses rather than manifest identi- 
fications, so that generalization from 
the results requires the assumption 
that perceptual distortions that occur 
below the threshold for conscious rec- 
ognition are symbolic representations 
of the stimulus which is being per- 
ceived subliminally. 

This means that the theory of sex- 
ual symbolism has heuristic meaning 
for Rorschach interpretation and can 
thus be “tested” only in terms of vali- 
dating derivative predictions, Ulti- 
mately, it would seem, the crucial 
demonstration of the meaningfulness 
of sexual symbolism must come from 
the study of the individual. At the 
least, it is research which focuses on 
the meaning of projective-test re- 
sponses for the individual that is most 
relevant to the clinician in his daily 
labors. Freud (4) himself emphasized 
the point where normative research 
ends and understanding of the in- 
dividual becomes crucial in his dis- 
cussion of dream interpretation. He 
argued that normative interpretations 
of symbols must be used by the analvst 
only as a supplement to the associa- 
tions of the dreamer which, practical- 
ly as well as theoretically, must always 
take precedence. | 

SUMMARY 


The purpose of this study was to 
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gather normative data on fifteen Ror- 
schach areas designated by previous 
research as "sex populars" for males. 

The Rorschach cards were shown 
three times. First Ss were asked to [ree 
associate to each area. Responses on 
this procedure were then classified 
either as manifest sex responses or 
symbolic responses, and the symbolic 
responses in turn were scored as to 
which sexual organ they represented 
according to the psychoanalytic classi- 
fication of symbols. In the second pres- 
entation, the Ss were asked whether 
an area appeared to be more mascu- 
line or more feminine. In the final 
presentation, Ss were asked to identify 
each area as a sexual part of the body, 

The Ss included 35 non-psychotic, 
non-homosexual male psychiatric pati- 
ents undergoing treatment at a V.A. 
hospital, and a control group of 35 
normal males equated in age, educa- 
tion, and veteran status with the pati- 
ents, 

The major result of this study is to 
confirm that the Rorsc hach “sex popu- 
lars” have consistent sexual stimulus- 
meanings which are readily identified 
by both patients and normals in mani- 
fest imagery and which also tend to 
evoke symbolic responses which are 
consistent with their respective desig- 
nated sexual identities. 

In addition, the present study su 
plements previous evidence of the 
clinical significance of manifest sex re- 
sponses by demonstrating that under 
conditions which facilitate such re. 
sponses, non-psychotic, non-homosex- 
ual patients also give a significantly 
Breater number of sex responses than 
normals. It was further determined 
that those patients who gave the most 
manifest sex responses tended to be 
over-compensatingly masculine jn 
their everyday behaviors, while those 
who gave the least number ol sex re- 
sponses tended more to be effeminate. 
The suggestion is offered that m 
fest sex responses represent 
ly a defensive denial of 

vity above and bey 
nostic significance 


P- 


ani- 
dynamical- 
underlying 
ond their diag- 
as more frequent in 


A Normative Study of Rorschach “Sex Populars” for Males 


individuals suffering emotional disor- 
ders of clinical proportions. " 

Further content analyses ol ps 
sponses to sclected Rorschach = 
are presented, and the HANE x 
these results to the theory ol iiem 
symbolism in Rorschach interpret 
tion is discussed. 
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The Szondi Test and the Prediction of Antisocial Behavior 


WALTER M. COULTER! 
University of Portland 


PROBLEM 


The present study is an attempt to 
meet Deri's criticisms of previous ex- 
periments with the Szondi Test (4). 
A brief review of these studies and 
Deri's rebuttal provide the theoreti- 
cal basis of the present study, 

Several studies of the Szondi Test 
have established that the stimulus pic- 
tures are not selected on a chance 
basis (5, 8, 9, 10). It has also been 
found that deviations from chance 
selection are no more significant with 
the Szondi pictures than with non- 
clinical pictures (9), The crucial 
question is whether the Szondi pic- 
tures are being selected on the basis 
of the needs designated by Szondi or 
on the basis of other needs and sterco- 
types accounting for the selection of 
non-clinical pictures, 

Various studies have failed to demon- 
strate internal consistency in the 
Szondi Test and have shown rather 
the presence of Strong likes and dis- 
likes within the sets assumed to de- 
pict the same Szondi need (8, 11, 12, 
14). This is consistent with 
sults of association and matching ex- 
periments which fail to support the 
hypothesis of picture selection on the 
Szondi need system (5, 10). Rather it 
seems that positive 
lated with the pictures judged to show 
friendliness, sociability and compe- 
tence, in contrast to those judged as 
depicting withdrawal, anxiety and 
Suspiciousness (12) , Empirical studies 
attempting to differentiate various 
diagnostic БТопрз from normals on 
the basis of Szondi signs have largely 


1) ed in negative findings (1, 6, 7, 


the re- 


choices are corre- 


Deri has criticized these approaches 
in a recent article (4). In answer to 
the studies criticizing internal cone 
sistency, she points out that they аге 
based on the erroneous assumption A 
equipotentiality of need within вас 
Set. Tests of internal consistency are 
not applicable, she maintains, be us 
of variations in the strength of eac 
designated need. etal 

Deri objects to the method of verb 
matching and association, arguing 
that this method fails to elicit the mon 
significant unconscious meaning ri 
test factors. Finally, negative finding 
in attempts to differentiate diagnose 
groups are explained by Deri as large 
ly due to the use of incomplete anc 
€rroncous signs taken out of the con 
text of her rationale (2).. — 

Since it is difficult, if not impossible: 
to тесі Deri's objections that tests 07 
internal consistency cannot be oh 
plied, and that verbal association t 
matching experiments fail to E 
sufficient unconscious meaning, ges 
present study will attempt merely t° 
distinguish diagnostic groups n 
using the more complete signs reco! s 
mended by Deri (9), This is also i 
more useful procedure because n 
cians are primarily concerned with vs 
practical utility of a test in йаш. 
guishing various diagnostic categor!c 


METHOD 


The present study is a furba 
analysis of data obtained by Les 
(18). Scott attempted to differentia 1- 
а group of 600 delinquents from a cil 
trol group of 600 high school adole? 
Cents. The groups were matched - 
age and sex, The delinquent groul 
Was composed of adolescents who UM 
police records, were formally сопу!“ e 
ed and were detained іп a juven! А 
home. The control group adolescent? 
had no previous police records n9! 
any other evidence of antisocial Þe 
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se Scott (13) compared the two 
groups on the basis of Deri's individ- 
dt factor signs and failed to signifi- 
muet dilferentiate them, His results, 
oe were not wholly conclusive, 
эче he did not include the signs re- 
а by Deri as the most significant 
precictors of. antisocial behavior (2, 
Ж present study will employ 
of Deri ore complete antisocial signs 
ani ve in ^ elfort to test her specific 
basis ongly stated hypotheses on the 
asis of these signs. 

Th bes ее more complete signs 
ihe P grin al both factors of each of 
Stott's — represented in the test) , 
Wee ж, Өй individual І factors 
possil us uated in terms ol the 64 
"irte diagnostic signs of the test. 
for diffe ot these signs are proposed 
normal cem antisocials from 
Was ан А n additional antisocial sign 
fe a ase ted through the combina- 
signs i the most significant of the 13 
sieh à nto a profile configurational 
these Vending to Deri's rationale (2) 
ferentiat signs should significantly dif- 
fib e an antisocial group from a 
nue нан group. As they com- 

evi ке most confident predictions 
group it ps regard to a diagnostic 
Signs P юв that failure of these 
group will ifferentiate an antisocial 
Sign am ill question the usage of any 
(5). approach based on her rationale 


The 14 ina; m 
le 14 indicators and counter-indi- 


Cators * 
5 of antisoci "Hor are as 
follows: — cial behavior are as 


I в 

Eu of Antisocial Behavior 

and MS or Open $, Plus H, Minus E 

Plete si ш M. This is the most com- 

Diled pos of antisocial behavior com- 

Dies aS several test factors. It im- 
antisocial behavior and is cont 


mon] Or * 
69.81) found among criminals (2, pP- 


9 
amo Plus H and Plus S. Common 
ng criminals (2, p. 81). 
n H and Open S. Character- 
4. A antisocials (2, p. 79) . 
by ue H and Plus S. Obtained 
se who identify with physically 


Istic 
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active or aggressive behavior (2, p. 
85). 

5. Minus E and Plus Hy. This sign 
indicates an individual “little con- 
cerned with the way his actions affect 
others and is most often found in 
antisocials. Deri claims that this is 
the most significant predictive sign of 
the whole test (2, p. 111) . 

6. Minus E and Minus Hy. This sign 
occurs often in many kinds of delin- 
quencies characteristic of children 
found in the juvenile courts (2, p. 
114). 

7. Open E and Open Hy. This sign 
appears twice as frequently among 
criminals than among the average 
population (2, p. 117). 

8. Plus D and Minus M. This indi- 

cates frequent aggression associated 
with antisocial behavior (2, рр. 149- 
150). 
9. Open D and Minus M. This sign 
is characteristic of individuals who 
have the most negativistic attitude 
toward society and are the least social- 
ly adjusted (2. рр. 155-158). 


Counter-Indicators of 
Antisocial Behavior 

10. Minus H and Minus S. The 
possibility of overt psychoses or anti- 
social acts is practically ruled out by 
this one sign. It implies a humanistic 
and socially positive attitude of the 
subject regardless ol the other signs 
of the test (2, р. 83) - 

11. Plus Н and Minus S. А socially 
»ositive sign of a basically dependent 
and submissive individual who rejects 
the need for uninhibited motor dis- 
charge or aggressive manipulation of 
concrete objects (2. р. 84). 

12. Plus E and Minus Hy. The most 
definite sign against any form of anti- 
social behavior. Given by religious 
and ethical people with a strong 
super-ego who are concerned with 
sroblems of general social welfare 
(2, р. 109) . 

13. Minus D and Plus M. This sign 
alwavs implies a non-aggressive person 
who sublimates his aggressive needs 
into idealistic pursuits characteristic 
of socially positive attitudes and satis- 
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Taste I— Test of Significance of Differences Between Delinquents and 
| Controls оп 14 Szondi Antisocial Diagnostic Signs? 


Signs 


Delinquent Controls Both К 06 
GS =k, LM, uH 19 20 d ges 
+H, +5 171 136 
+H, 05 32 24 
=н, 45 14 20 
=H; —5 27 21 
+H, —S 140 
—E. +Hy 2 18 
+E, —Hv 130 155 
Е, —Hy 68 66 
ОЕ, oHy 2 
=D; +M 90 98 
38 
4D; =M M 3 
oD, 4M 77 92 
ор, —M 70 65 
Total 870 905 
x? 
df 
Р 


s Tabled frequencies re 


of 600 delinquents and 600 controls) obt 
** Significant beyond .05 level 
*** Significant beyond .02 level 


factory ethical control. Practically 
never found in criminals (2, p. 156). 

14. Open D and Plus 
is characteristic of well-functioning 
and fairly happy individuals who have 
a general positive attitude to society 
and feel themselves a part of a closely 
knit group (2, p. 156). 


M. This sign 


RESULTS 


A chi square test was mad 
signs in an effort to distin 
600 delinquents from the 6 
Since it was necessary 
data in terms of the 
nostic signs before 
antisocial signs, an opportunity was 
provided to see further whether all 64 
diagnostic signs as a group could dif- 


ferentiate the delinquents from the 
controls, 


e of these 
guish the 
00 controls, 
to re-score Scott's 
64 possible diag- 
abstracting the 14 


gns which should signifi- 
‹ € the groups accord- 
Ing to the Szondi 


rationale. The over- 
Square test of these 14 signs 


Y are significant at 
the .10 level of confidence. Failure to 


attain the .05 leve] of confidence, how- 
ever, indicates that we cannot rely on 
these signs as a 8roup to distinguish 


present the number о! 


А al group 
f delinquents or controls (of the total gre 


о i 27 M У stic sign 
aining the particular antisocial diagnostic sig 


an antisocial group from Я. пота! 
group. The chi square test of аір 
the 14 signs resulted in only two bc! s 
significant. The Plus H and ПЫ o 
sign significantly differentiated 8 
antisocials from the controls at the һе 
level of confidence, This supports Td 
Szondi hypothesis as it was oben’ 
by a significantly greater number nt 
antisocial subjects, "The Open E "m 
Open Hy sign was significant i ag 
-02 level of confidence. But this hie 
contrary to the Szondi hypothesis - v 
it was obtained by a significa": 
Breater number of control subjects: 


Table II gives the observed y 
quencies of the 64 diagnostic signs ^ 
obtained by the delinquent and S TE 
trol groups, as well as the chi squ“ 
test of the difference between, e 
£roups on the basis of the combini 
signs. The obtained chi square va up 
for the 64 diagnostic signs as a gre fe 
is significant at the .02 level of pen 
dence, Only 13 of these signs ecd 
claimed to be indicators or «guns. 
indicators of antisocial behavior pa 
cording to the Deri rationale (2). he 
these signs were not significant: irp 
significance of the 64 signs as a gro T” 
suggests that the delinquent and по 
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TABLE II—Test of Significance of Differences Between Delinquents and 
Controls on 64 Szondi Diagnostic Signs 


Sexual Vector 


Delin. Cont. Both 
AN N N 
n 136 307 
122 140 262 
14 20 M 
97 21 48 
18 22 40 
36 38 74 
5 7 12 
32 24 56 
9 9 18 
19 23 42 
Е 14 20 34 
АФ" 1 13 17 
de 15 14 29 
aa 89 76 165 
D. a 14 14 28 
a 18 25 43 
Š Ego Vector 
Sign Delin. Cont. Both 
Kr N N N 
++ 17 12 
Te 21 47 
ae 121 233 
cien 49 126 
Dou 55 99 
ion 29 64 
109 205 
"a^ 22 40 
a 3 36 62 
ч + 31 54 
m 19 51 
E : 28 52 
ч 10 17 
T a 7 11 
oa 22 57 
19 33 
TOTALS: Delin. 
2400 
x? 
df 
Р 


ma s Р E 

оп ^ groups are being differentiated 

the Us basis of factors not included in 
wondi rationale. 


DISCUSSION 


аз һе hypothesis under investigation 
dehavio, 1 signs related to antisocial 
iate the should significantly differen; 
Sroup if апос. from the control 
ed by p the Szondi rationale present 
Substantiat (2) is valid. This was not 
Value peu as the overall chi square 
leve es to attain the required .05 

of significance. But as it reached 
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Paroxysmal Vector 
Sign Delin. Cont. Both 
E Hy N N N 
4 af 16 8 24 
Joa 130 155 285 
Дь 14 18 32 
> mu 68 66 134 
o + 16 7 23 
о = 90 103 193 
— 0 30 34 64 
+0 27 26 53 
o 0 9 12 14 
а + 11 11 95 
а = 59 67 126 
а o 21 9 30 
aa ў 10 17 
1 28 22 50 
£ a 29 19 48 
o a 33 35 68 
Contact Vector 
Sign Delin. Cont. Both 
DM N N N 
30 46 76 
t + 34 38 72 
ЕЕ З 90 98 188 
Е 98 40 68 
Em 71 92 169 
ad = 
Е T 70 65 135 
pA 79 45 124 
35 31 66 
Яр - 49 44 93 
а =p 15 21 36 
d 26 12 15 27 
a o 14 12 “a 
5 6 
а а ә 9 
16 12 28 
+ 16 1 21 
о а 28 27 55 
Cont. Both 
2400 4800 
87.08 
63 
02 
the .10 level some support could be 


claimed for the Szondi signs as a 
group. Only two of the 14 individual 
signs were found to be significant. One 
of these supported the Szondi predic- 
tion and the other was a significant 
counter-indicator of the Szondi pre- 
diction. Considering that these 14 anti- 
social signs are the most specific and 
confident predictions Deri makes con- 
cerning a diagnostic group, this result 
seriously questions the interpretation 
of the Szondi Test on the basis of 
Deri's rationale (2). 
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An additional finding which can- 
not be accounted for on the basis. of 
the Deri rationale is the differentiation 
of the delinquents from the controls 
at the .02 level of significance when 
employing all 64 diagnostic signs, of 
which only 13 relate to antisocial be- 
havior. . 

The strength of this particular 
study is in meeting Deri's criticism 
(4) of previous studies which failed 
to employ the more complete diagnos- 
tic signs; and also in testing Deri’s 
most specific and confidently stated 
hypotheses. Another advantage is the 
large size of the samples as well as the 
behavioral (operational) criteria used 
to define the delinquent and control 
groups. It must also be recognized that 
any study of this type is limited by 
the absence of accepted criteria in de- 
fining and differentiating diagnostic 
groups. It is therefore necessary to as- 
sume that “antisocial” is а meaning- 
ful and useful diagnostic category and 
that delinquents adequately represent 
this group. However, these assump- 
tions follow from Deri's descriptions 
of the 14 signs tested in this study, 

These results are consistent with the 
almost completely negative findings of 
other studies (1, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 


2, 18, 14). The presence of common 


underlying needs and stereotypes 
other than the specific needs postu- 
lated by Szondi, 


1 seem to determine 
Picture selection, While the Szondi 


Test may be useful to the individual 
clinician, who through long experi- 
ence with the test has constructed his 
own "signs," the use of the test on the 
basis of the Szondi rationale presented 


d Deri (2) is of questionable valid- 
ity. 


the 
Of pictures 
theoretica] 
should prove 
ype of projective 


creation of а 
selected on a different 
basis. Such research 
profitable since this t 
technique has its place in а diagnostic 


battery. It is easy 10 administer, еп. 
joyable to the subject, not very time 


i ides face 
consuming and provides good fa 
validity. 


SUMMARY 


This study attempts to meet € 
criticisms of previous studies on e 
Szondi Test (1). Delinquent and vt 
trol groups of 600 subjects each eiit 
differentiated on the basis of aps le 
tional criteria. An attempt was res 
to distinguish these groups on vid 
basis of 14 significant indicators " Ai 
counter-indicators of antisocial ie 
havior from Deri's rationale (9), 
These 14 signs comprised the kar 
specific and confident „predicuok; 
Deri makes on the basis of the S70! 
Test. е 

The 14 signs as а group were e 
able to significantly differentiate 
delinquent from the control aes 
Only two of the 14 individual ae 
were significant in differentiating ‘he 
groups. One of these supported s 
Szondi prediction while the othe 09 
in the opposite direction. Номе 
the 64 signs comprising Deri's deem 
ale, of which only 13 pertain a easel 
social behavior, significantly differ x 
tiated the antisocial from the cont! 
group at the .02 level, E 

These results are consistent Mies 
the negative findings of other stut 


B . idi the 
which question the validity of ari 
Szondi rationale presented by 
(2). 
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Critique of Swensen's "Empirical Evaluations of 
Human Figure Drawings" 


EMANUEL F. HAMMER 
New York City 


In a recent review (6) of research 
in the field of figure drawings, s everal 
fallacies are expressed which invite 
correction before other research work- 
ers fall into the use of the same mis- 
conceptions. In the face of so com- 
prehensive and integrated a review of 
the literature, criticism of Swensen's 
article is perhaps supererogatory, but 
three points of clarification must be 
made. 


Swensen (6) 


reports that Holzberg 
and Wexler (4) found no significant 
difference between normals and 
schizophrenics in drawing naked feet 
with the toes delineated, in drawing 
feet with the toe nails indicated, or in 
à tendency to begin a drawing on one 
part of the page and then start some 
place else on the page, turning the 
page over, or showing other signs of 
disorganized sequence, Also, no signi- 
ficant differences were found between 
normals and schizophrenics in the 
frequency of drawing internal organs 
Which showed through a transparent 
body wall. Swensen interprets these 
findings as contraindicating Mach. 
over's hypotheses concerning these 
signs’ suggestion of schizophrenic 
Processes in the subject. 2 

The occurrence of naked feet with 
toe nails delineated, the occurrence of 
disorganized and bizarre sequence in 
the order of the various parts of the 
human figure drawn, and the repre- 
sentation of interna] organs almost 
invariably, in my experience, are as- 
sociated with schizophrenia. In view 
of this experience, T can not help sus- 
pecting that the responsibility for the 
lack Of statistica] Support for these 
clinical findings lies 9n the shoulders 
of the experimenta] approach rather 
than on those of the hypotheses: All of 


these three “schizophrenic signs” are 


, Pective 
relatively infrequent in рїё]в i 
drawings of the human ПЕШ. ЇП 
where they do occur, Шер NC 
the drawings of schizophrenics. S Teli 
to test these hypotheses ge ym 
only instances where the 5190 " nr 
occur should be included. For oh 
ple, to wait to accumulate twenty pen 
drawings and then compare me t 
dence of schizophrenia in the su ee ( 
who submitted these drawings, We te 
be the only way to assess fairly sait 
validity of the sign. If one had ed 
until two hundred drawings Were aty 
cumulated in order to obtain ae 
in which these signs occurred, сй 
then one found that їп md i 
the twenty the subject was АЙ an 
schizophrenic, this would then ped 
stitute an investigation of the тер 
ing of such а sign. However, to ot 
vestigate a relatively infrequent | s" 
currence by comparing fifty өш 
with fifty schizophrenics and deduc | 
from the respective instance ol "his 
and two frequencies of such signs ien 
there is “no Statistically significa 5 
difference" between the two ume 
does viole a 
of 


nce to the actual clinica “all 
such signs and to the statistically 


Sod É p ns nel 

sophisticated Investigation of t 

meaning, | 
= : , rx WIS. 
The second point this writer WÈ 


es to make concerns those studies ^. 
vestigating hypotheses which are ling 
mulated on à not-too-careful eat 
of Machover' contribution. Sere i 
states that Machover reports that t 

drawing of knee joints suggests |, 
faulty and uncertain sense of БР 
integrity, апа occurs chiefly in sc” 
oid and schizophrenic individua" 
Swensen then interprets Holzberg à al 
Wexler's (4) finding, that noto 
women show the knee joint sign 
cantly more often than hebephren 


a 
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»chizophrenic women, as a direct con- 
waindication. of Machovers hypo- 
thesis, i 
Actually, a reading of the section of 
Machover's book in which the mean- 
ing ol "joints" is discussed (and it is 
only one paragraph) will find the 
following sentences: "The schizoid, 
the frankly schizophrenic individual, 
and the body narcissist in decline, will 
lean on joint emphasis (italics mine, 
ЕЕН.) in order to stave off feelings 
of body disorganization,” and “Most 
drawings that involve joint emphasis 
(again my italics) “ Thus, the 
flavor of the hypothesis concerns over- 
emphasis upon detailing of joints in 
the drawings. The mere inclusion of 
knee joints in the drawings, without 
Overemphasis, is consistent. with the 
better reality contact and assessment 
of the normal women as compared 
With the hebephrenic schizophrenic 
Women, and is not research data g 
posing the hypothesis as clinically 
employed. 
Elsewhere Swensen points out that 
sos are considered an expres- 
моп ol anxiety" but that Goldwirth 
(2) found that, in general, normals 
employed more erasures than other 
groups, Swensen concludes that, 
ee results appear to contradict 
^ achover," 
emit ре of research reasoning 
grou dies à. popular fallacy in which 
there ol subjects are compared with 
in es CARS of subjects, and extremes 
olia group tend to cancel each 
hign "A thus yielding a more be- 
cians f ean for the group. But clini- 
grou ча аг neurotic and psychotic 
in ү 5 tend to deviate from the norm 
vla direction. Thus, sick indi- 
агре s will draw a figure much too 
Som the grandiose side of the 
ec i) or much too small (re- 
and T direct feelings of inferiority 
draw a they will either 
Willen) T too light a line (reflecting 
or ete ii and uncertainty) 
sion zm n a line (reflecting aggres- 
lev will inner tension): similarly 
: erase too much or not erase 
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at all. As with all areas of. behavior, 
it is the deviation in either direction 
from the Mean which are clinically 
noteworthy. Group comparisons, 
then, on any variable tend to obscure 
the extreme emphasis, in both direc- 
tions, of that group and to cancel out 
the noteworthy occurrences. 

In regard to the specific hypothesis 
about erasures, some erasure, with 
subsequent improvement, is a sign of 
adaptiveness and flexibility. Overem- 
phasis upon erasure, particularly in 
the absence of subsequent improve- 
ment in the drawing, is the correlate 
of excessive self-doubt,  self-disap- 
proval, and conflicts which result from 
perfectionistic demands upon one's 
self. A total absence of erasures, on 
the other hand, may denote a lack of 
adaptive flexibility. 

In cases such as this, a comparison 
of Means has no valid meaning. The 
onlv research design that is applica- 
ble would involve employing a three- 
point (or five-point) rating scale: (a) 
over-emphasis, (b) "normal" em- 
phasis, and (с) under-emphasis and 
absence. Then the comparison be- 
tween groups which is appropriate 
would be in regard to percentages 
falling in the extreme categories, not 
with the obscured picture of the 
Means. А . 

The last point that requires clari- 
fication in Swensen's review concerns 
the basic premise of projective draw- 
ings as a reflection of the self. Swen- 
sen reports Berman and Laffal's (1) 
comparison of figure drawings with 
the body type of the subjects offering 
the drawings. A Pearson т of .35, sig- 
nificant at the .05 level of confidence, 
was yielded on the basis of Sheldon's 
body types. In inspecting Berman and 
Laffal's data, Swensen points out that 
“only” eighteen of their 39 subjects 
drew figures that were judged to be 
of the same body types as the subject's 
body type. and concludes that for 
some subjects, the figure drawn rep- 
resents the subjects own body, but 
for the majority of subjects, the fig- 
ure drawn represents something else. 
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Swensen deduces, "Since in clinical 
work the reliable diagnosis of the 
clinical case is of paramount impor- 
tance, this lack of consistent evidence 
supporting Machover, suggests 
that the DAP is of doubtful value in 
clinical work." 

Here, Swensen is entangled in a 
relatively unsophisticated notion of 
the concept of the self, Some subjects 
tend to project themselves as they ex- 
perience themselves to be, while other 
subjects tend to project themselves as 
they wish to be. The idealized version 
of the self is an integral component of 
the self-concept and is necessarv in 
describing personality. It is not the 
chaff, to the real self as wheat. In 
actual clinical context, most drawings 
are neither one nor the other, but 
actually represent a fusion of both the 
realistic perceptions of one's self and 
the ego-ideal. In addition, the pic- 
ture is further complicated by the fact 
that the perceptions of one’s self as 
one fears one might be also color the 
total picture. Since the self actually 
includes what we are, what we wish to 
be, and what we fear we might sink 
to, we must expect all three to flood 
projective drawings and not regard 
any deviation from perfect correlation 
on any one of these variables between 
the drawing and the subject as a 
contraindication of the basic hypo- 
thesis. ` 

The trouble with Swensen’s inter- 
pretation of the results of Berman 
and Laffal's study is that he too nar- 
rowly defines the self as both experi- 
enced by the subject and as projected 
in his drawing, As the present writer 
points out elsewhere (3), a still ad- 
ditional facet that must be reckoned 
with in the understanding, and inves- 
“gation of, projective drawings in. 
volves a Perception of significant fig- 


ures in one's early developmental 
years, "Thus, the projective drawing 
interpreter and/or 


research worker 


" ovs Paler 
Critique of Swensen's Pap 


иһ е problem of] 

must grapple with the pro [ four 
disentangling the influences Qi vind 
different projections on the drawing 
page: T: 
i For example, a subject who ae: 
from “castration anxiety” will Тем in 
the fear of what he may bet р о 
his drawing. A subject who Icels reni 
self to be obese may draw a fat pos 
(what he feels himself to - sity 
other subject who suffers [rom o PP 
but who has not yet lost the сари Àl 
to yearn for, and strive for, an ext 
figure will draw a very shapely pe vho 
(what he wishes to be). A child i 
experiences his lather as Werne 
may, as one subject recently did, cr in 
a male with teeth bared, a dager en 
one hand, and scissors in the : 
with a generally menacing facial : yet 
and violent look in the eyes (his 1 
ception of others). |, the 

In the face of a complex world, og 
research worker is obligated to peri 
nize the complexity of the ye in 
he attempts to come to grips will ie 
his investigations, and steer VIRO іс 
ly away from the dangers ol atre 
studies, naively conceived, and dog! 
tically interpreted, 
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The Use and Misuse of the Rorschach Method 


1. Variations in Rorschach Procedure! 


MARGUERITE R. HERTZ 
Western Reserve University 


T e a^ 1921 when Rorschach pub- 
in 115 Monograph on the Ror- 
aie reuta hundreds of books and 
its rom appeared reporting on 
vali opments, its reliability and 
Те HS use as an instrument of 
RTT and its application in vari- 
nid 2 and for a multitude of pur- 
m ut as the years roll by, more 
р nc of our assumptions are sub- 
M a7 ds cold scrutiny of the 
ihe pu em and more and more 
eneel idity of the method is chal- 
ged. 
PE e years alter Rorschach’s ori- 
vi as in a critical re- 
dente А 5 he re ich which had been 
пе, I wrote 


‚© results such as these rellect creative 
Yescarch and arduous labor but 
pisin its impressiveness, much remains 
Nee Мапу of the results have 

б challenged. and the validity of the 
Method has yet to win complete scientillc 

| Heceptance” (26, p. 549) . 
Ns ресе I ha uum n 
Unmistakabl ее. again, anc despite 
зе Her | able progress which , could 
technic i loeis concern with the 
appro s aspects of the method, more 
neice eens use of statistical devices, 
of duis ud normative data, refinement 
Variables h methods, identification of 
condition in the test situation which 
to enot сү performance, attempts 
and iuo s theoretical foundations 
Was с re careful application, I still 

compelled iG WHILE 
коста is still serious dearth of basic 
ба Studies are sporadic and un- 
nne кн Мапу Rorschach hypotheses 
doubt icy challenged. Considerable 
Many ee a cast upon the validity of 
asic Rorschach concepts. Few 


Studies hz А 
— s have been replicated. Results of 


"Paper 
Sycho 
San, у 


dclivered in part at the Midwestern 
1 Bical Association, Detroit, Michi- 
ay 1, 1958. 


research thus far are tentative and sug- 
gestive, but not definite” (28, 134). 
Now, almost forty years have 


elapsed since Rorschach’s publication, 
and the same difficulties and condi- 
tions prevail in research. It is right 
and proper that we be challenged. In 
1956 in the Annual Review of Psy- 
chology, Cronbach wrote ` 
= >% itis not demonstrated that the test 
enough 


e enough or invariant 


for clinical decisions. The test has repeat- 
edly failed as а predictor of practical 


criteria there is nothing in the 
literature to encourage reliance on Ror- 
schach interpretations (19;. р: 
131). 

In the current Annual Review of 
Psychology, we again read, this time 
Arthur Jensen's indictment: 

Sin the writer's judgment, the stand- 


ard projective techniques have been а 
failure methodologically and substan- 
research s The 


tively in personality 
Rorschach in particular has been worth- 
a research instrument. Vhough 
claiming for decades to be the method 
excellance for studying personality, 
the Rorschach Method. has nothing to 
show for its applications in the person- 
ality field. After more than thirty years 
of research the vast bulk of Rorschach 
studies are still attempting to demon- 
strate some kind of validity of this test 
2227. (M. p. 296). 

These statements are in strange con- 
trast to the experience which most 
clinical psychologists have in the field. 
Those of us who work in the clinic, 
in the hospital, in the institution, in 
the school and college, or on the an- 
thropological expedition, feel in the 
Rorschach we have an instrument 
which, under tlie critical eye of the 
clinician, tells us much about the per- 
sonality structure and the dynamics 
underlying the behavior of an in- 
dividual. It tells us much about im- 
pulse experience and the defensive 
and adaptive operations, about the 


less as 


par 


I 


9 


maturity and the social competency of 
the individual, about the degree and 
trend of deviation and the extent of 
integration and disintegration. In- 
deed we feel that we have an instru- 
ment which each day gives us new and 
challenging insights into human be- 
havior and human relationships, 

It is because of this that some of us 
are unwilling to share the extreme 
views of our critics, that the Ror- 
schach Method is invalid because its 
validity has not yet been established. 
Rather we prefer to reevaluate not 
only our method and its basic assump- 
tions, but the procedures we are using 
and the people who are trying to do 
the validation. We ask ourselves why 
in the course of 40 years we have not 
been able to subject our method to 
systematic study, identify specific vali- 
dation objectives, formulate hypo- 
theses, and determine upon research 
designs which would provide us with 
the necessary data for demonstrating 
validity. Where have we gone wrong? 

Of course, we may not have gone 
Wrong. It may be that for most pur- 
poses, the Rorschach Method is in. 
valid. It may be that it reveals dimen- 
sions of personality which are too 


üve to temporary influences and dis- 

that it does not pj 
valid picture of the true personality 
at all. Or we the interpreters may not 
know how to differentiate between 


that which is peripheral and 
Which is crucial] i 


sonality. Or the В, 


less nature of the blot 
feel helpless and 
Rorschach situati 
more infantile 
(Baer (3) , Schafer (54) ). 

The method may not reflect the 
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more adaptive functions or it may А 
too gross to differentiate between. i 
wholesome defensive operations à E 
those which are more successful (Ron 
ner (39) ). It may fail to «шен 
ate between the "primary ОСЕ 
thinking which reflects Кш E a 
regression and that which Ie it 
fluidity, freedom and productiv a 
what Kris calls “regression in the -— 
ice of the ego" (Holt (30) ). pe 
interpreters may be limited x 
nizing these finer differentations О fac- 
may not know how to weigh these f? 
tors in our interpretation. m. 
Again, we may be proceeding um 
certain assumptions which el len- 
warranted. McFarlane and Tud efl 
ham (42) have enumerated three not 
important hypotheses which have 
yet been explained: ex 
I, * + a protocol is a sufficiently "y 
tensive sampling of the subject's pen 
ity to warrant formulating judgments à 
it" inant’ 
2." 4... the psychological determ! 90 
of each and every response are basic “ 
general...” Я 
3. ". . . projective tests tap the a 
essence of personality equally in diffe 
individuals , , |» (42, p. 34). oc Of 
Indeed there are many features pe 
the Rorschach method which c ав 
and probably are invalid, Thes¢ Ne 
quire extensive investigation. 
have only just begun. hat 
On the other hand, it may be ! re 
as yet we have not developed о! the 
fined the Rorschach Method to ste 
degree that it will lend itself to s as 
matic analysis, It may also be [pat 
Yet our research approach and D rd 
ods are inappropriate to demonst па] 
the validity of a multidimensio те 
tool like the Rorschach. While em 
can be little doubt that as yet, in 0 | 


o 
attempts to validate many aspects 


ve 
the Rorschach method, results Һа is 
been for the 


most part negative, Put 
equally true that in large measte- 
much of the research has been ina ty: 
quate, the research approach d 
the emphasis in the wrong directi? y 
and research clinicians inadequate i 
equipped. Therefore a fair stateme 


able 
ren 
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of the status of the scientific worth of 
the Rorschach today would be, not 
that it is an invalid method, but that 
developments with the method and 
validating studies to date have not 
demonstrated its validity. 

I would like to consider some of 
these features which in my judgment 
could account at least in part for the 
unsatisfactory results reported in some 
of our validation studies. First I 
Would like to discuss variations in 
Rorschach procedure and in the meth- 
ods of handling Rorschach data, and 
second, the inadequacy of normative 
p. In a subsequent paper I would 
ike to consider problems in some of 
Our validating studies. 
eee time I would like to develop 
е lesis that. Rorschach. clinicians 

ust concentrate on the following 
ыч еЧигез in order to place the meth- 

On a firm scientific basis,— 
orn develop more precise and uni- 
Suam eC ри апа agree on ade- 
Hikes objective criteria for the various 

o NE categories, 
there ааг, define, and systematize 
inten alitative features utilized in the 

pretation, 
ples а upon practice and ргіпсі- 
invest; procedure to permit systematic 

Sugation, 
т Я develop research procedures 
Walid handle the problems of 
the posu of a clinical instrument and 
handles problems inherent in the 
ing of the many faceted aspects 

Personality, 
job рїп research clinicians to do the 

ctively, 


1. 
VARIATIONS IN. RORSCHACH 
PROCEDURE 


the Rorschach Method is 
n the clinic, the procedure 
‚© and should be somewhat flexi- 
adopts а limits, the clinician 
most еа method which he finds 
his indi iceable in the assessment of 
ation at р. subject. In his evalu- 
€ resp the Rorschach performance, 
©Onsid к. Onsible clinician takes into 
ation the kind of procedure 
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he has utilized, his specialized manner 
of handling the Rorschach data, and 
the variables which in his judgment 
have entered into the total testing 
situation. 
Even in the individual clinical situ- 
ation, however, too wide a latitude of 
operation on the part of the Ror- 
schach clinician and too many idio- 
syncratic procedures encourage an un- 
disciplined kind of subjectivity, arbi- 
trariness, and guessing which lead to 
innumerable sources of error. In ad- 
dition, such personalized procedures 
create confusion when clinicians try 
to review or utilize the Rorschach data 
of another clinician. Even in the 
clinic, then, some measure of disci- 
pline must be exercised lest the Ror- 
schach Method become a series of 
diverse Rorschach methods which 
defy systematic study and analysis. 
While there may be some disagree- 
ment as to the extent to which the 
Rorschach procedure should be stand- 
ardized in the clinic, there should be 
little doubt that a more uniform and 
disciplined procedure is imperative 
for research purposes. While there 
has been considerable progress 1n the 
objectification and standardization of 
the administration and scoring of the 
method and in the clarification of 
various aspects of the interpretation 
since 1921, there are today enough 
variations in the procedure and in 
the integration of Rorschach e to 
prevent systematic and cono e 
treatment of the data for research pur- 
poses. Here of course, the fault lies 
within our own ranks. 
First we should note that few texts 
the Rorschach Method are ade- 
training. In the last few 
decades several “texts” have appeared. 
Many of them are valuable in that 
they describe and make public per- 
sonalized procedures, principles and 
practices, and to this extent they en- 
able others to experiment with them, 
evaluate them and adopt what is ac- 
ceptable. There is serious failure how- 
ever, in most of the books to empha- 
size research and to differentiate be- 


in 
uate for 
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tween what we know as a mauer of 
validation and what has not yet been 
proven. : 

Sarason's book (53) is the excep- 
tion, It is outstanding in its attempt 
to incorporate rescarch in its presen- 
tation. Other books however display 
little effort to relate their material to 
actual research, The text by Klopfer 
€t al. (37) contains chapters on vali- 
dating studies and on crucial theore- 
tical and practical problems but the 
presentation of the procedure, scoring 
and interpretation are not influenced 
by them. One must view with alarm 
the mathematical precision with 
which many scoring formulae are in- 
troduced with their respective inter- 
pretations without any validating evi- 
dence to support them. It makes little 
difference ‘that interpretations аге 
called “hypotheses.” Students take 
them апа utilize them with similar 
mathematical precision. 

Phillips and Smith 
some valuable research г 
port some of 
the 


(46) include 
esults to sup- 
their interpretations, For 
most part, however, their pro- 
cedures are highly personalized and 
arbitrary, and they frankly admit that 
their interpretations аге based on 
"guessed-at-la ws." (46, p. v) Becks 
books (6-8) adhere rather closely to 
orthodox Rorschach procedure and 
are invaluable for their penetrating 
analysis of cases. There are however 
few references to research findings. 
The current book by Piotrowski (48) 
is par excellence an exposition of his 
personal views, beliefs, and proce- 
dures. Despite the fact he states as 
one of his goals, “to contribute to the 
process of tidying up and tightening 
perceptanalysis as а scientific proce- 
dure,” there is little evidence to indi- 


cate why he considers his procedure 
“scientific.” 


For the most part, the books 


pub- 
lished have presented personalized 
procedures and methods of handlin 


Rorschach data in 5 
ion and have offered 
theses for further 
search. 


ystematized fash. 
challenging hypo- 
exploration and re- 
To the extent that they fail to 
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i «ig is + 
incorporate research findings and is 


sues of validity in their presentation, 
however, to that extent they do un 
contribute to the scientific status О 
the Rorschach Method. н 

Today, many Rorschach examiners 
fail to work within a theoretical frame- 
work and make their theory explicit. 
No clinical tool can be used well with- 
out some guiding theoretical orienta- 
tion. More and more of us are learn- 
ing that our procedure, our и 
system, the interpretations and nd 
ences we make from our data depent 
in large measure on some general con- 
ceptual framework of pensant 
Fortunately we note a marked trant 
toward the systematic application A 
theoretical concepts in Rorschach се 
ing today. Failure to make our theor : 
tical position explicit however ha 
created considerable | j 
ranks, in the understanding of ou! 
inferences, in our communications, in 
the formulation of research. problems 
and in the research itself. 

Turning to procedure, in the last 
two decades variations have appeared 
in the administration of the Ror 
schach, either because of lack of tram: 
ing or because of the development ol 
personal idiosyncracies on the part ol 
the examiner, These cause consider- 
able concern, Different methods аге 
utilized to obtain a record, — sparse 
instructions or detailed instructions: 
encouragement or no encouragement 
by the examiner, tria] blot, no trial 
blot, inquiry, extensive in- 

‚По inquiry, inquiry with the 
idence or without showing 
tions placed after each 
nd of the test or after 
each response, non-committal ques- 
tions or leading questions, and speci- 
fic questions on specific responses. 

In the probing aspect of the admin- 
istration, there are as many variations 
as there are people administering the 
test. Few administrators proceed in а 
Systematic and controlled manner. 
Few keep in mind "Card Pull" which 
reveals the full potential of each card 
in respect to Rorschach | variables 


confusion in our 
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(Ranzoni, Grant and Ives (51)), and 
which is so valuable in differentiating 
between the response which is stimulus 
determined and the one which is per- 
sonally revealing of the subject him- 
self. е 
It is important to probe where the 
subjects responses are equivocal as 
to location or determinant. It is also 
valuable to try to determine the po- 
tentiality of the subject to use aspects 
of the blots which were not used spon- 
taneously and to evaluate the strength 
of his resistance to certain "pressures" 
Which are applied in the probing. To 
do this, several approaches have been 
recommended in the course of the 
years but none developed in a syste- 
matic fashion. Some examiners follow 
Klopler (37) and utilize an "analogy" 
period and a "testing-the-limits" pro- 
cedure. Others follow Shaw (56) and 
probe for sex populars, Many use the 
technique of free associating to a cru- 
cial response or to all responses given 
um and Janis (32) ) or utilize a 
d association test in which the per- 
AS of the subject are included 
(Wanger (60) ). In 1946, Hutt and 
inet ep described an extended test- 
ie tina imits procedure with a formal 
ios od of recording, recommending 
@ толе procedure. This appears 
ёзек НТ. дуета procedure 
pur suggested but it has not been 
rsued further. To date no syste- 


Matic seats? 
M ‘tic probing procedure has been de- 
eloped. 


oE there are all kinds of varia- 
We ene Rorschach procedure which 
ance pon influence the test perform- 
innum esearch today has identified 
ation ot variables in the test situ- 
tions which affect the subjects reac 
Bives T the kind of protocol he 
fluenced > subject's response 1s in- 
tudes, hi by previous set, by his attt 
ang due раев of the nature 
ONS tea Pe the test by previ- 
the tota] oe and by his reactions to 
he wee It is influenced by 
Biven hos of the instructions he is 
amoun w they are given, and by the 

t of encouragement given ОГ 
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pressure exerted. It is likewise condi- 

tioned by the examiner, his sex, his 

personality, his needs and anxieties, 
his training and orientation, his defi- 
nition of the test and his perception 
of the responses as he receives them. 
It is further influenced by the inter- 
personal relations between the subject 
and the examiner, It is conditioned by 
the manner of the presentation of the 
cards and their sequential order. It is 
influenced by the whole testing situ- 
ation itself, These variables have been 
amply reviewed in the literature (12, 
28, 34). 

Of course more research is needed 
to determine the special significance 
of those variables in the Rorschach 
situation which influence the response 
record. It is important, for example, 
that we learn the relationship between 
specific types of administration and 
specific kinds of attitudes and [actors 
in the personality of the subject and 
the examiner on the one hand and 
aspects of the protocol of the subject 
on the other. Such data are not avail- 
able as yet. 

It is important to keep in mind, 
that if the Rorschach per- 
is altered. by different test 
d behavior on the part of 
and the examiner, and if 
it is fundamentally influenced by T 
ferent conditions which obtain in the 
total Rorschach situation, some ined 
ure of uniformity must be deve m 
in the administration. Further, п 
variables must be taken into cons? ү 
ation when Rorschach e ES 

-ated and inferences made in the 1m- 
аа d when they аге sub- 
terpretation and | "i 
jected to analysis 1n research. — 

In this connection, I would like i5 
oint out that no systematic proce- 
dure has been developed for the test- 
ing of children. Certain modifications 
in the administration of the test have 
been recommended in order to attract 
children, interest them, and hold their 

attention. Clinicians working with 
children have utilized a variety of 
methods which they feel are applica- 
ble to children (Ames et al (1), Ford 


however, 
formance 
attitudes an 
the subject 
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(18), Klopfer et al (38), Ledwith 
(40), Setze et al (55) ). Again it is 
necessary to study the effects of differ- 
eni kinds of instructions, procedures, 
and modifications in technique and to 
determine their respective influence 
on the Rorschach performance in 
children. Until this is done, some sys- 
tematic procedure should be agreed 
upon for the testing of children, if 
only to make research results compara- 
ble. 


In discussing the need to keep in 
mind the multiplicity of variables 
which influence the Rorschach per- 
formance, I would lik 


unwise and irresponsible procedure 


employed in amassing Rorschach data 


tered by a Variety of examiners in varj- 
ous degrees of training and ex 
and with differing skills 
ferent kinds of Situations, Such mate- 
rial is grossly inadequate for research 
purposes and may account for the 
kind of results we get in so many of 
Our studies, In this connection, we 
read with considerable interest. the 
Current proposa] of the Society for 
Projective a for a Research 


in part 


perience, 
» and in dif- 


unctions in 
data from various 

Brate related mate- 
0 


- Considerable 
thought will have to be given to stand. 


ardization of procedure. Some Meas- 
ures will have to be taken to insure 
the collection of similar and compara- 
le data to insure accurate recording, 

с ra-Rorschach varia- 

i idual testing situa. 

1, t 5 to accuracy and op. 
Jectivity of the examiner and the like, 


efore data from various sources can 
be pooled. 


tems still prevail today, 
not cause any difficulty 
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the most part, scoring is merely а ee 
vice for classifying res ponses in teri 
of special characteristics. If we keep 
in mind the psychological сан 
underlying the symbols, fi erena m 
code are insignificant. What Is ee 
portant however, is how SCORING: s 
done, how consistent Rorschach be 
aminers are in their scoring and how 
scores are used. TT 
There is discernible in practice at 
in the literature the development Be 
some highly personalized scomng pr- 
cedures on the part of some фиш 
and the formulation of arbitrary vp 
ing decisions which have теша ш 
considerable variation in Козоһас 
results. There are three problem w^ 
which require consideration — 1) a 
determination of what should be co 
sidered a scorable Rorschach spun 
2) the consistency in scoring and oh 
development of adequate scoring T 
teria, and 3) the change made y 
Some examiners in principles of i 
ing for some of the Rorschach dete 
minants, 1 
The current procedure on the p 
of many Rorschach workers to ic M 
sider the Rorschach response on t 
that which is verbalized by the subjec 
Creates serious inconsistencies and ped 
tradictions in Scoring. Thus phillips 
and Smith Specifically state in the in 
troduction to their book, “al 
" - -- It is essentia] that the materia 
scored be verbalized - с.” (46 p vi) 
Thus “two waiters” in Card ul | 
Scored a form response if the subjec 
does not verbalize movement. “А rain- 
ow for Card VIT is scored form, 
when the Subject fails to verbalize 
color or insists it ig the form which 
sumulates the response. 


his appears to me to be arbitrary 
alien to the clinica 
A determinant by definition 
in the stimulus mate- 
the perceiver himsel! 
ite to producing the re- 
sponse, An attempt is always made tO 
have the subject give the necessary in- 

the inquiry. There are 
however many instances where deci- 
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ston as tọ the scoring cannot be made 
on the basis of the verbalizations 
alone, Many times the subject has 
experiences in the Rorschach situation 
which he cannot or will not verbalize 
but which “determine” his reaction. 
The clinician is compelled to recon- 
struct the perceptual experience of 
the subject on his own. He may study 
the record and make his decision on 
the basis of the subject's characteristic 
performance in similar situations with 
similar determinants. Or he may con- 
sider what most people do in similar 
Situations, It is true that this is sub- 
Jective procedure on the part of the 
clinician. But this holds for the Ror- 
schach as a whole and it is true of any 
clinical instrument. 

| Го restrict one's scoring to verbali- 
zations is to distort the Rorschach. Re- 
sponses consist of the subject's reac- 
lion not only to the blots per se but 
10 the blots in a total social and per- 
Ceptual field. This includes the test 
Sumuli, the administrator, the whole 
administrative and interpersonal situ- 
ation. The verbalizations involved in 
а response furnish only a part of the 
subject's reactions. They are import- 
ant in that they communicate to the 
cxaminer what they can about the 
response. In the last analysis, however, 
the clinician is interested in the total 
reaction, 


In this connection the article by 
tite (41) is of interest. He advances 
the Ro that there are two tests in 
the orschach, Test A, responses in 
ie proper, and Test B, the sub- 
Те. ре ошаш in the inquiry. He 
ated (ws these should be differenti- 
signig ecause they may have special 

M cance. He hypothesizes that the 
and 5 reflect need and drive states 
ево f le second, defense systems and 
pond pne It is difficult to under- 
lis Tex hat the determinants are in 
now É A, since frequently he cannot 
Without Ene the verbalizations alone 
is hi the aid of the inquiry, which 

115 Test В 

Gibby 
Study 


and his colleagues (21-23) 
the relation of the Rorschach 
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free association to the inquiry, con- 
sidering them two separate phases 
also. They also seem to view the ver- 
balized determinant in the free associ- 
ation as the "true" determinant and 
they compare it with the determinant 
revealed in the inquiry. They present 
a "new dimension of the Rorschach" 
which they call "determinant shift 
from free association to the inquiry" 
(21). This new dimension appears to 
differentiate between psychoneurotic 
and psychotic patients (22) and hal- 
lucinatory and delusional patients 
(23). 

The new dimension may be a shift 
of something, of verbalizations per- 
haps, or a loosening up of communica- 
tion in the subject as a result of pres- 
sure (questions in the inquiry), but 
it is not a shift of determinant in the 
Rorschach sense and it is misleading 
to call it a "a determinant shift." 

The research of Baughman (4) has 
bearing here. He experimented with 
the standard Rorschach blots and four 
modified forms of the blots having the 
same peripheral form as the originals 
but with changes in color, shading, 
internal form, and figure-ground char- 
acteristics, On the basis of a study of 
the performance of groups of neurotic 
male veterans, he could show among 
other things that the formation of 
ercepts is dependent upon 
certain stimulus attributes, as color 
and shading. Thus “bat” in Card I 
disappeared when shading and black 
were removed but "butterfly" re- 
mained. “Anatomy” disappeared with- 
out color in the colored cards. “Bow- 
tie" and "ribbon" in Card III ap- 

eared with or without color. 

Jf these results are substantiated, it 
indicates what represents our position, 
that the subject’s verbalizations mav 
not and frequently do not reveal all 
the determinants involved in their 
reactions. 

Baughman (5) recommends the use 
of modified blots with various altera- 
tions in stimulus characteristics in the 
inquiry period in order to improve 
Rorschach scoring. The writer has 


certain p 
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been using this technique lor many 
years in the probing, especially to 
make decisions on scoring where the 
subject cannot give the necessary in- 
formation. A supplementary set of 
cards with some of these altered stim- 
ulus characteristics are employed, — 
cards with the outlines of the blots, 
with the blots in solid black, with the 
colors removed and shading substi- 
tuted, and with a frame superimposed 
on the standard shading blots to elimi- 
nate outline, This supplementary pro- 
cedure helps the examiner evaluate 
the responses of the subject especially 
where they are equivocal as to deter- 
minants. 

The procedure of restricting all 
scoring to verbalizations is adopted 
no doubt to increase the objectivity of 
the scoring. However it frequently 
changes and even distorts the subject's 
response. An issue which requires im- 
mediate clarification is the need to 
differentiate between a perceptual re- 
Sponse and the verba] form in which 
it is transmitted. Which do we use? 
Scoring inconsistencies in the response 
may be responsible in no small meas- 
ure for inadequate interpretations 
and may account for some of the nega- 


tive. results we note in current re- 
search. 


Turning to the scores themselves, 
for those which require evaluation, 
namely the norma] detail, form qual- 
ity. the popular and Original cate- 
gories, it is of course necessary to qe. 
velop objective and appropriate scor- 
Ing criteria and to agree upon them. 
This has not yet been attained. 

here are for example still discre- 
Pancies between lists of normal de- 
tails of different investigators (6, 9, 
25, 37). as revised his 
list considerably on the basis of new 
criteria and additional data furnished 
him by his "normal" sample. Tt is dif- 
ficult to accept the changes for some 
of Beck's new D in the light of the 
frequency with which they are singled 
out for interpretation in the experi- 
ence of other clinicians, The projec- 
tion from the side area which resem. 
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bles a “tree” when inverted in mere 
for example, the “heel” of the eet 
figure in III, the projection MU s 
from the top third of VII, the mae 
on the “forehead” of the top thire he 
VII, or the inner two sections ol dy 
lower red in IX, are not infrequen i 
selected by adults or adolescents pt 
true, but they are not chosen with Ls 
ficient frequency to warrant the e 
of a normal detail. If we look at. 5 
list of forms in Beck's [охув И 
we note for these areas as few gs riot 
to eight different forms (which ed 
popular). It is difficult to find |! "few 
cation for these changes wen » hese 
different responses were given to + lish 
areas. Further research must estan re 
whether or not the changes which à 
being suggested are valid. . ár 
Klopfer et al (37) retain in then 
volume the list of normal details a 
ginally published in the calien Б 
still based on subjective enn 
Their normal D have never been st is 
jected to systematic study. DS at 
similarly true of the list of mu 
responses which are again MISC 
Here too there are a [ew arbi 
elaborations which are difficult to ! е, 
derstand, In Card III, for OUS 
the score of “an additional P" is 3 
ommended when, instead of the ee 
human figures in action, the a legs 
gives“... dressed up animals. d of 
are seen where arms usually arc airs 
non-dressed up animals with two ps is 
of legs.” If the popular respons а. 
one given with greatest frequency uld 
a healthy group, such a response ena 
certainly not be а P, Indeed for 50 in 
Scorers, it would be F—. Again, ec 
Card VIII, for the popular four-legg is 
animal, a "tendency toward a Jv 
Scored if the animal is "inaccurate ү 
called birds ог fish." How could qe 
form which is inaccurate be a Р о 
even a tendency toward up le 
It should be pointed out that eee 
it is not inappropriate for dier 
examiners to determine for themselves 
upon the respective criteria for — 
scores, discrepancies do not make т 
agreement among research clinician 
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Nor is there adequate agreement as 
to form-level scoring (Kimball, 
(35) ). Revisions in scoring criteria 
lor F+ and F— have been published 
by Beck (6) for adults and Hertz (25) 
for adolescents, using selective groups. 
Herts (25) continued to use as her 
criterion frequency of occurence in an 
adolescent population and subjective 
judgment of three to five Rorschach 
Judges for those forms which were so 
infrequent that the numerical cri- 
terion was not applicable. Of course, 
forms which do not appear in the 
Frequency Tables must be judged in 
terms of those which do appear there. 
Whether the forms appear in the Fre- 
quency Tables or not, they must be 
judged subjectively on the basis of 
fitness” of the contour of the percept 
and the outline of the blot area. In 
the last analysis this congruence is sub- 
Jectively judged by the scorer, with 
the aid of those tables on form-level 
Which are available. 

, Beck (6, 9) similarly used as one of 
wa criteria for F+, frequency of oc 
Muss in a "normal" group. His 
УШ wever, was the frequency with 
EIE pns normal and superior groups 
js à response as compared with the 

| quency with which his schizo- 
bus and feebleminded groups gave 
"e response. Those forms which are 
cen by three or more persons in his 
Ehe SUNL sample of 157 adults (9) 
woe the F+. It is known, 
wien oo that many forms are given 
ardiz hus d not occur in selected stand- 
inte pei: groups, which "fit the area 
iiec * lich they are projected. An in- 
si LN response need not necessarily 
oltre whose form does. not fit the 
tend of the blot to which it refers. 
which , there are many original forms 
iot 4-5 highly accurate which. do 
Bv Bel, with the frequency required 
F ifa and which must receive an 
hered ле criterion of “fitness” is ad- 

d to. 
още and Smith (46) have 
What c Tod approach in terms О 
Wherever t> hould demand of a form 

It appears, in order to con- 


ad 
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sider it F+-. For each class of response 
they have set up criteria for accuracy. 
Thus “a response in which the basic 
form is human is scored F- if the area 
to which it is developed has the fol- 
lowing attributes: (1) a clearly de- 
fined "head" section, (2) a "body" 
section longer than it is wide and (3) 
long narrow projections which serve 
as arm and leg” (46 p 25-26). No 
matter how minutely defined such 
criteria are, it is dificult to understand 
how the outline of the specific blot 
location to which the content refers 
can be eliminated from consideration 
of form-level. There are times, for 
example, when the area itself does not 
warrant the projection of “a clearly 
defined head" or "arm" or "leg." In 
Card I, for example, for the upper 
space inside the blot the form “White 
Sister" fits the outline of the area and 
is scored F+ despite the fact neither 
the head nor the arm nor the leg is 
clearly defined. 

Others investigators have turned to 
rating scales to evaluate form level. 
Thus Klopfer and his colleagues (37) 
have developed a form-level rating 
scale in terms of accuracy, specification 
and organization, all based on sub- 
jective judgment. Despite the fact that 
they have reduced the form quality 
rating to numbers and obtained asum 
in terms or a numerical score, the 
evaluations on each step are highly 
subjective. We have no assurance as 
vet that their total form level score 
based on a series of subjective judg- 
ments is any more reliable than one 
decision as to the quality of the form. 

Sarason (53) and Janoff (33) report 
on the use of a different kind of rating 
scale, where form quality is viewed as 
a continuum and the scale extends 
"from those cases where a definite 
[orm is intended by the subject and is 
clearly and accurately seen by him, 
through cases where no definite form 
is intended and the subject. should 
not be penalized, to those cases where 
there is definite form intended but 
the concept chosen does not fit the 
area of the ink blot indicated” (53 p. 
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238-239) . This scale has the advantage 
of restricting itself to the criterion of 
"fitness" Further a Pearson correla- 
tion of .90 is reported between two 
psychologists who scored 50 responses 
from protocols selected at random. 


It appears that whatever technique 
of evaluation is used for judging form 
level, in the last analysis subjective 
judgment is utilized as to the degree 
to which the outline of the percept 
"fii" the outline of the arca into 
which it is projected. 


As yet, there is no agreement on 
criteria for evaluating. form level. 
Studies do not reflect adequate relia- 
bility of the evaluations of form level 
made by judges with varying degrees 
of Rorschach experience (Kimball 
(86), Walker (59) ) - Most of the re- 
scarch studies were however poorly 
designed. Verbalizations were used, 
inquiry was lacking, and instructions 
were confusing. Scorers were not given 
à specific standard reference popula- 
tion on which to base their judg- 
ments. 

Despite these 


inadequacies in re- 
search design, the 


re is of course urgent 
need to саар appropriate scoring 
criteria for different age groups and 
different cultural groups. Until such 
a time as adequate criteria have been 
established, scorers should make ex- 
plicit the criteria they use and the 
population on which they have de- 
veloped their criteria, This has not 
been systematically done. Failure to 
develop adequate criteria, to agree 
upon them, to make them public, and 
to utilize them in appropriate fashion, 
has definitely influenced the relia- 
bility of our scoring and has prevented 
us from developing a consistent body 
of normative data. 

In this connection, 
noted that the scorer 
consistent in his Scoring. So often in 
research and in practice, clinicians 
using the Klopfer system include % 
F+ which is not incorporated in that 
system. Or those who use Beck’s sys- 
tem find it necessary to include ani- 


it should be 
is not always 
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mal movement (FM) and movement 
in nature (m). 

Again, coe clinicians apply E 
their records normative data based or 
a different scoring system than ae 
which they use. For the form greni 
alone, for example, there is a a 
of patterns, — Klopfer's E refir 
(37), Hertz’s F crude (27), d 
Lamda Index (6), Rapaport pa Г s 
valent (52), Hertz's F+ degens 
(27) Feldman's % F+ (15) ‘ome 
Schafer's extended 95 F+ (54), Sús 
of which coincide, others do not. T at 
care must be taken to use the F P 
tern in its appropriate scoring in 
And norms for the Y F+ (Rorscha ria 
based on one set of scoring dune 
must not be applied to this pae 
where the F+ is evaluated on ii 
basis of another set of scoring pon 

Another problem area in scoring" 
volves a definite change in рй ЕП 
of scoring co-determinants, — раб 
in conjunction with color and 1 үгө; 
ing. According to the usual procedt in 
FC and CF, and F Sh (shading те 
general whatever symbol is used, te 
(C) or FV or FK), and Sh F (9725 
ever symbols is used, — (С) Е LAT. 
or KF) are determined in terms is 
the extent to which cither facto! je 
primary, ie. most influential in the 
determination of a response. in мы 
interest of objectivity in scoring т 
new principle is adopted by oe 
et al (37) and followed by m 
others, where definiteness of form cy 
the concept determines the primer 
of the codeterminants, whatever kr 
subject says. Thus ЕС is indicat c 
when bright color is used as a a. arid 
teristic of an object which has defini 
class characteristics (blue birds, pes 
butterfly, carrots) and CF ee 
bright color is used as a characterist 
of an object which has variable fo! 
characteristics (coral, explosion) . " 

Similarly, scores are arbitrarily e 
signed in some of the shading Ra 
gories whether or not the shape or t s 
shading plays a primary or seconda" 
role in the explanation of the subject 
Thus FK is used "even though the 
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form of the blot is unimportant and 
the concept rather shapeless but the 
shading contributed to the three di- 
mensional effect," and Fc where the 
texture effect is either itself highly 
differentiated or where the object. . - 
has definite form.” The score cF is 
reserved for undifferentiated concepts 
and does not indicate degree of em- 
phasis (37). 

E. is contended that subjects are 
Eod ше in their estimates of 
iù E m influence of color or shad- 
pe Lee form, and that the clinician's 
em mel oa is unjustified. It should be 
Si нң м that Гог the rest ol the 
е inquiry is utilized and the 
sana s communications taken into 
en eration. There is no reason why 
tl ese scores should be different. As for 
кейшн participating in the deci- 
tlie ES S score, in all the scoring 
re нап is inseparable from the 
suficie age De assumed that he is 
UR ntly skilled and experienced to 

а e the final determination. 

"n. is suggested by Pick (47) that 
vrbes the dil in scoring really 
ing EUN the difference between us- 
the e criteria (i.e., features in 
bonse) а us which. produce the re- 
jected ) and subjective (features pro- 
the dus the stimulus material by 
should үа), and that both scoring 
confusing, used. This would be most 
in the 1g. He suggests however that 
blots (5) howl Baughman’s modified 
[ tonii i should be presented and ad- 

Hal i be made to make the 
score. ision as to the appropriate 
thay ee any principle of scoring 
ulated to opted and hypotheses form- 
ciple. It penty the change of prin- 
ever, that T. be kept in mind how- 
ttilized wi e interpretative principles 
be applied w orthodox scoring must 
type of oe caution to the new 
Stress that ing. It is also important to 
Scores js oe based on those 
Studies can ected. Results of different 
ria] anode t. be compared, and mate- 
investigator, e pooled from different 

5 to make up a larger 
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body of data. 

A progressive step has been taken 
in the area of scoring in emphasizing 
the qualitative features of the scoring 
categories, Today, most Rorschach 
clinicians include in the scoring col- 
umn scoring categories which are 

ualitatively more refined or qualita- 
tive notes of some kind. Thus Fried- 
man (19) has refined the scoring of 
the location categories from a genetic 
voint of view and has demonstrated 
that they reflect different psychological 
activities. Hertz (27) records these 

ualitative differentations on her psy- 
chogram (wo+, wo-, W+, W-, 
W vague, W P, W combinatory, үү 
confabulatory and М contaminatory, 
etc.) - 

Most clinicians indicate in some 
manner the qualitatively different 
kinds of F+ and F— and human 
movement, Stein (57) in his study of 
developmental changes in the content 
of the movement responses shows im- 
portant qualitative aspects of the M 
by classifying them not only as asser- 
tive, compliant and ambiguous, but 
also in terms of purpose or meaning 
of the activity. Molish (44) indicates 
not only P but P failure and notes 
especially the substitute content given 
for the popular when such is given. 


This trend to emphasize the quali- 
tative features in scoring is noted es- 
ecially in the area of content. Many 


examiners indicate in the scoring col- 
umn not only the class of content but 

ualitative notes in reference to spe- 
cific content, test attitudes, special 
features of the response, style of com- 
munication, and the like. Some clini- 
cians utilize the code for anxietv and 
hostility incorporated in the scale by 
Elizur (14), and some the code for 
hostility, anxiety, bodily preoccupa- 
tion, dependency, and positive feel- 
ings suggested by De Vos (13). Many 
employ the indications of deviant ver- 
balization originally suggested by 
Rapaport (52) and included in the 
scale of Watkins and Stauffacher (61). 
Finally the suggestions included in 
the book by Schafer (54) on thematic 
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analysis are likewise used today. А 

А scheme of qualitative notations 
is used by the writer (24) indicating 
attitudes, references to specific themes, 
kinds of personal and self references, 
personally saturated features of the 
response, stylistic features of the re- 
sponse, kinds of perceptual and con- 
ceptual distortions, and style in mode 
of verbal communication. 

Procedures such as these are neces- 
sary if we wish to utilize the full rich- 
ness of the Rorschach. data. Many 
studies already show the value of these 
additional qualitative classifications 
(13, 14, 49, 59, 54, 61). It is impera- 
tive of course that we make explicit 
the criteria for assigning these quali- 
tative scores and that we establish the 
reliability of this qualitative scoring 
System. It is of interest to note that 
those investigators who have at- 
tempted to subject these qualitative 
Categories to systematic study and to 
develop numerical indices have д]. 
ready been partially successful. Most 
of the investigators report satisfactory 
reliability for the summary indices, 
They get considerably lower relia- 
bility however for the specific quali- 
tative categories (49, 61). 

Considerable Work must be done in 
this promising area to help focus on 
the qualitative aspects of the Ror- 
schach record. In my judgment great- 
er reliability will be attained for the 
individual qualitative items if at first 
they are descriptive and not interpre. 
tative or theory oriented, Thus the 
hostility notation can be restricted to 
content which di 


ity and not inferred fro 


j gures in 
the scoring column, "Pincer concepts" 
as such г; 


. ather than as 
aggressive concepts. 


off” can be utilized anq not 
tion anxiety” which is an interpreta- 
tion. Once the descriptive categories 
are summarized, : 


а СУ can be fitted 
Into any theory oriented System of 
categorizations 


orientation of t 


This procedure would improve the 
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reliability of the scoring since it x } 
asier to identify descriptive: w^ 
than to interpret their gee a 
serves also to avoid a wild eae 
interpretation. Too often ers 
appear in the scoring column ons 
sisting of symbolic ad dit nit 
made on an isolated response with 
other evidence. : ats 
Emphasis on the qualitative тж" 
of the response record serves to "bl 
attention on that which is proba i 
the most valuable aspect of the e 
It may well be that this approach d s 
counteract the deficiencies and n 
tions of the procedure of using st 
scores and content categories. ай 
course this approach places a Bn. 
deal of responsibility on the clinic e 
If however the qualitative features pid 
well defined and carefully депен 
the skilled clinician should be а РА 
to identify them, summarize them " 
readily as the more formal factors i 
incorporate them into an exten 
qualitative Scoring system. 


zwr DAM 
П. INADEQUACY ОР Normative D 


ms 
The problem of adequate nom 
for the various scoring categories ing 
plagues us, Whatever be our eat 
system or scoring criteria and w che 
ever be our mode of approach to ust 
interpretation of a record, we weit 
have adequate reference norms vik 
which to judge our scores, Much w rms 
has been done in this arca. Nor ge 
have been Teported for many ud 
groups, — for preschool childr 1t: 
school children, adolescents and adu re 
of different mental levels. Much mo 
Work has to be done, however. 


Unfortunately we do not have gus 
quate norms for judging the records f 
many kinds of individuals, especia 
the “normal” individual, In discuss 
Projective methods in general, pd 
lagher (90) points out that the n 
ficulty is due in part to our confusi 
as to what normality is, In many A 
Our studies, “normal” groups, e 
really those not under psychiatric ea 
Psychological treatment, Again, a ed 
tistical norm is used as the criterio 
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lor obtaining a normal population. 
Or the “normal” group is described 
in terms of the absence of pathological 
traits. 

Gallagher's criticisms apply to many 
of the normative studies with the 
Rorschach Method. Norms have been 
reported for example for adults by 
Beck and his colleagues (9). Despite 
their arduous efforts to fashion a 
normal sample of adults selecting 
them on the basis of age, level of skill, 
education, and the like, the group is 
made up of volunteers from a Chicago 
mail order house and hence is highly 
хеч, In addition, the investiga- 
veil a statistical norm as the 
pn rion ol normality. In discuss 

1g their results, however, they reler 
to the group as an emotionally 
healihy one. Viewing some of the 
characteristics of the group which 
they themselves enumerate — sterile 
thinking, instability, easy excitability, 
ei mental. approach and 
ренот alter. we question whether the 
mal" = ity they describe is the "nor- 
Мана. As a matter of fact, Beck 
shes asks the question, “Is this the 
рево 2s our present composite 
the m ү: Аша (2) has discussed 
aie iets of this "nor- 

al” sample also. 
jn ied be admitted, however, that 
(iie orms ion the Spiegle sample are 
te best which are available for adults. 
¢demeyer’s norms (62) for a group 
vues on asten men of average intel- 
mea s based on records admittedly 

Ў ager and atypical. Neff and Lidz 
army se norms for a sample of 
it the A listed personnel who roughly 
Sonple or het concept of a normal 

e i on the basis of AGCT scores. 
Norms AREA, show that their 
publish e ~ considerably from those 
< рін by Klopfer et al (37). 
as id however presents his norms 

С eal norms. 
mene eens norms are likewise 

ale anq a adolescent norms of Mc- 
they refer G (43) are valuable but 

letford М, highly selective groups. 
‚ Molish and Beck (58) pub- 


о 
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lish norms for 155 Chicago Public 
school Children for ages six to ten, and 
Rabin and Beck (50) norms for school 
children six to seventeen years, The 
children were selected on the basis of 
average intelligence, average academic 
achievement and freedom from be- 
havior problems. No attempt was 
made, however, to develop scoring 
criteria appropriate for children of 
the younger age levels. Other studies 
indicate that normal details and the 
populars, for example, are different 
for children of different age groups 
(Ames et al (1), Carlson (11), Hertz 
and Ebert (29) ). In the light of 
the interpretations applied to the re- 
sults obtained, it seems to us import- 
ant that appropriate normative cri- 
teria be utilized for children. Thus for 
Rabin and Beck “intellectual ap- 
proach is the method by which each 
member of this normal group ар- 
proaches his world and resolves it into 
its component parts” (50 p. 62). In 
this study, it is really the adult world 
and not the world as the child sees it. 
Again, the popular is the “index of 
the extent to which an individual is 
intellectually conforming to the think- 
ing of his group.” According to the 
criteria used in the study, it Is the 
index of conformity to the thinking 
of the adult group. 

Ledwith’s norms (40) for six year 
old children published as a part of a 
larger longitudinal study likewise 
utilizes Klopfer's adult criteria for 
scoring. The usefulness of these norms 
is decreased because of the failure to 
develop and apply appropriate scoring 
criteria. 

The so called normal groups uti- 
lized also vary as to the inclusion of 
behavior problems. Thus the studies 
with Chicago Public School Children 
(50, 58) include only those children 
who are free from behavior problems. 
In Carlson's study (1 1) children with 
“consistently low school marks” and 
those with “more serious personality 
problems” were excluded. Ames and 
her colleagues (1) excluded “serious” 
behavior problems but included the 
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more "normal" problems. Setze and 
his colleagues (55) dropped children 
from their six, seven and eight year 
old groups with an excessive number 
of points on a checklist filled in by 
teachers. 


Again, the norms published by 
Ames et al (1) are hardly representa- 
tive since three fourths of the parents 
of the children come from professional 
or managerial groups. Their norms 
can be applied only to highly intel- 
ligent геп of similar socio-eco- 
nomic status. Carlson's norms (11) 
for eight year old children are based 
on a middle socioeconomic sample of 
the population. Setze et al (55) re- 
port norms for children from middle 
class Chicago neighborhoods, from 
both parochial schools and public 
schools. The recent studies of Fiedler 
and Stone (16,17) demonstrate the 
pronounced effect of socio-economic 
status on Rorschach norms. They find 
marked differences between the Ror- 
schach norms based on the records of 
their groups of children from a low 
socio-economic level and those of 
Ames. 


Thus despite considerable research 
and sincere attempts to amass norma- 
tive data, norms exist for only frag- 
mentary groups for the most part, and 
different criteria of normality have 
been applied. Few studies are based 
on random samples of specific uni- 
Verses. Many investigators note the 
limitations of their research. Many 
emphasize that their results must be 
considered in terms of their sample 
population and caution against indis- 
criminate application, Most studies, 
however, ignore the problem of norms 
and generalize from what is available. 


There 15 need to determine upon a 
consistent definition of what a normal 
group is. There is 
plicit in research t 
for normality, The 
for agreement amo 


groups, and for groups from vd 
socio-economic levels may be amassed. 


SuMMARY 


I have touched on some contro 
versial aspects of handling the Rot 
schach method, pointed out the d 
versity of opinions and approaches - 
procedure and have suggested т 
they may be related at least,in part Б 
the negative results which seem 
characterize most of our rescarch. н 
may well be that many of the inco а 
sistencies, contradictions and shor 
comings of our procedure and the "He 
adequacy of the clinicians using та 
method prevent fulfillment of " he 
we most desire, — establishing 
validity of the Rorschach method. d 

It is now obvious that in the a 
ministration of the Rorschach and ч 
the handling of Rorschach Ча d. 
skilled clinicians must be utilized, 
clinicians not only trained in the s 
of the method but equipped in Бе | 
eral in knowledge of personality t 
especially in psychopathology. It Fi 
interesting to look back and тее 
ber that some of us used to think th И 
the Rorschach method is an easy p1? 
cedure to administer and to Scone: -- 
is clear now that the Rorschach i5 is 
highly complex multidimensional Hi 
strument which requires the full uti 
zation of the skills of the clinician- m 

There is compelling need to rcfoc p 
attention on fundamentals of pog 
dure and to place under scrutiny PAL 
idiosyncratic methods which have ché 
veloped in the last few years. In t d 
last analysis, the raw data obtain? 
from records furnish the basis for O! 
inferences in the interpretation il 
affect the acceptability and the val” 
ity of our contributions whether the! 
be in the clinic or in research. , К 

There is need for more intensiv 
work on the technical aspects of thé 
method in a coordinated manne’ 
There is need to develop more um 
formity in procedure and scoring o 
to amass a consistent body of HON 
tive data. There is need to select ап 
train clinicians who will be able © 
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| В а clin’ S 
v bns es instrument and cap- 
by à nide, ex phenomena revealed 
же imensional instrument. In- 
Ге оя е = need 10 do research оп 
the clinician 1 ita ig merhods, on 
Doren, an himself, and the clinical 
T ш is need for an all em- 
ol the progi ammatic attack on some 
cussing " oot we have been dis- 
and 2 a form of coordinated 
Whatessy = large scale programs. 
dE à ae ig: do in the interpretation 
clinicians im is clear that Rorschach 
cipline, Sind exercise some self-dis- 
extent to ar ip ns procedures to the 
ized, devor: К they can be standard- 
normative qp А consistent body ol 
to handle ‘ag and train clinicians 
€ the Rorschach as it should 
Leonard, Janet, Me- 


зе handle 
and а Perhaps with concerted 
Ropes [осш ч effort and with the 
velop a уны, we will be able to de- 
2 orschach method which will 
OR 
uth W., and Walker, R.N. Child 


asic research. 


provide consi 

К E G sta H 

foe b onsistant and reliable data 
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" Cypress Knees and the Blind 
esponse of Blind Subjects to the Kerman Cypress Knee Projective Technic (KCK) 


Epwarp Е. Kerman, M.D. 
Baltimore, Maryland 


mog Terman Cypress Knee Projec- 
Шаб сое (КСК) is а new test 
саз ¢ „stimulus objects rubber 
The is SF sit original cypress knees. 
oF mog knee, for the information 
р with it, is an out- 
tree (T Xeon the roots of the cypress 
bs pu RIS. distichum) that has 
kon ts p ace in our culture as an 
observar E object, appealing to the 
раку р ecause of its inherent ca- 
Sponseg үз stimulate imaginative re- 
foim, ) its tortuous, ambiguous 


numps, reedimensional piece has a 
particulas attributes that makes it 
ject in у well suited as a test ob- 
йш new projective technic. Asa 
Mond nis it is, obviously, un- 
sion it de : ecause of its third dimen- 
Perspecti ау be viewed from different 
be ion; ves thus engendering an end- 
‘natural , y of images. As an object of 

al art,’ as it were, it invites hu- 


mar cuim d 
itself preference or dislike, lending 
isura тШ to object choice. As a solid 


ао Тапы is subject to handling or 
lowever е of contact. Most unique, 
as а ie d most relevant to its use 
technic ius object in a projective 
Symbol re its capacity to serve as a 
towards «a represent external objects 
Cording р hich the subject reacts ac- 
ternalized the nature of his own in- 
dealing d objects and his methods of 
B with them. 


n 
the Kee course of his researches with 
Jects, it administered to sighted sub- 
Ne Oia ee to the writer that 
Slona] ess knee, as a three-dimen- 
Object i might be a suitable test 
Піс for ере used in a projective tech- 
blinq T le blind. A group of totally 
With the pects was selected and tested 
the асе KCK. This report deals with 


a €scripti 
‘nid anal Lem of a test performance 
ysis of the record of one of 


the members of this group. Six sub- 
jects were tested. Three were male, 
three female; their ages ranged from 
15 through 18. The record of only one 
of these subjects has been chosen for 
presentation in this report since space 
does not permit the use of all six. 

The method of administration of 
the test, the discussion of its theoreti- 
cal aspects, and the analyses of the 
records of sighted subjects have been 
reported elsewhere in considerable de- 
tail (1, 2, 3). For the purpose of ori- 
enting the reader, the following brief 
summary may be useful. 

In administering the KCK, three 
are used. They are: 
1) Object-choice, consisting of a) 
preferential sequence, and b) value 
judgment; 2) Projective images, con- 
sisting of a) perceptual responses and 
b) titling of the objects; and 3) Story 
construction, consisting of a) the non- 
directive story and b) the directive 
story. In the preferential. sequence 

art of the test, the subject is asked 
to designate his choices, from 1 to 6, 
in the order of preference based on 
non-verbalized like and dislike. Under 
value judgment, he is asked to state 
the reasons for his choices. The per- 
ceptual response section is one in 
which the subject 1s asked to tell the 
examiner what images he perceives 
in the objects. Under titling of the 
objects, the subject is asked to give a 
name or title to each one. The non- 
directive story is one in which the 
subject uses as characters those im- 
ages which he has already perceived 
in the objects. In the directive story, 
he is asked to assign to one object the 
role of mother, to another the role of 
father, and to a third the role of child 
and, with these characters so designat- 
ed, tell another story. 

Analysis of records is based on Fair- 


testing situations 


50 


bairn's object-relations theory of the 

ersonality (4) and consists of: 1) 
сео воо of the symbolic mean- 
ing or objectrepresentation of each 
test object; 2) Assessment of the sub- 
ject's attitude toward the objects in 
terms of acceptance, rejection or am- 
bivalence; and 3) Inquiry into the 
object-relations technics employed by 
the subject in dealing with his ob- 
jects. 

Only the briefest sort of outline of 
Fairbairn’s theory can be presented 
in the limited space available for it 
in this report. According to this the- 
ory, libido is considered to be essen- 
tially object-secking. Erotogenic zones 
are not in themselves primary determ- 
inants of libidinal aims, but channels 
mediating primary object - seeking 
aims of the ego. 

The process of ego-development is 
regarded as having three states: 1) 
A stage of infantile dependence 
(corresponding to Abraham's ‘oral 


TEST MATERIALS 
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phases’) ; 2) A transitional stage; and 
3) A stage of adult or mature depend- 
ence (corresponding to Abraham'* 
‘genital phase") . 
Schizophrenia and depression are 
etiologically related to disturbances 
of development during the stage of 
infantile dependence — schizophrenia 
being related to difficulties arising 1n 
object-relationships over sucking (lov- 
ing), and depression being related to 
difficulties arising in object-relation 
ships over biting (hating). А 
Obsessional, paranoid, hysterical 
and phobic symptoms derive their 
ctiological significance from the fact 
that they reflect the operation of four 
specific technics employed by the ego 
in the transitional stage in an attempt 
to deal with difficulties arising over 
object-relationships during this stage 
on the basis of the endopsychic situa- 
tions which have resulted from the 
internalization of objects with which 
the ego has had relationships during 


| 
4 
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ve aee Ed infantile dependence. 
dte imei transitional technics oper- 
the biu 4 as defenses against 
sive хр of schizoid and depres- 
first sta се originating during the 
Der. of ego-development. 
ized ОЪ ПЕ the nature of internal- 
in ihe сы incorporated by the ego 
ment, th > HA stages of ego-develop- 
bed A first object to be internal- 
the oA pre-ambivalent object of 
Meni ai oa phase; the establish- 
nr MI bivalence leads to an in- 
ego is ae em in which the unsplit 
е боры with an internalized 
split into p bject; this object is then 
‘bad’ obie three objects: a group of 
object е елы consisting of an exciting 
‘good’ obi a rejecting object, and a 
Origin. ject, viz. the nucleus of the 
pel object. 
records “Sault, of the analysis of KCK 
theory one the light of Fairbairn's 
Psychodia may gain information of a 
ic йү ne and a psychodynam- 
place the s p дезовпеаПу, one may 
eight св. ject into one or more of 
о Тесна depending upon the 
Plays in ÉD technic that he dis- 
PSychodia. 5 test performance. These 
the ФЕ ОД ТЫ classifications аге: 
"IC, the id, the depressive, the pho- 
the para obsessional, the hysterical, 
эрит с. шо, the delinquent, and the 
“ally, on action types. Psychodynami- 
the Symbolic enabled to understand 
prising poen of the elements 
reality (i he subject's outer world 
in the ШЫН ger his external objects) 
ine his ines the elements compris 
ternalized EC of reality (i.e. his 
hats jects) . 
Pur this brief introduction to the 
it Pose and meth uction to 
ү Dertains t ethod of the. KCK as 
i as ind all subjects, sighted as 
den 297. ОЛЕ turns 10 examine 
of an illustrative case. 


^ Casr STUDY 
18 4 Single, white male, a ed 
Pass High school student. : 
Performance (January 


30, 


The subject is poised, 
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agreeable, cooperative, articulate and 
intelligent. He enters into the test 
situation willingly with the comment 
that he has always liked to take psy- 
chological tests of various kinds. He 
handles the test objects with rapid 
finger movements and gains a good 
impression of their morphological 
characteristics. At the end of the test, 
he asks the examiner to describe the 
color of the test objects and shows 
interest in the dictating machine used 
to record his performance. 

Object-choice: 

Preferential sequence: “105 surpris- 
ing how roughly many of these resem- 
ble animals.” Subject then gives his 
sequence as 5.6—3-2—1-4. 


Value-judgment: 

5: “Its hard to say. It kind of 
makes me think of one of these Gre- 
cian monsters or something that looks 
like it's got numerous heads. That 
roughly resembles a head and this— 
another resembles a very thickish neck 
with a small head. And this—looks 
like it may be some sort of an arm or 
an appendage such as an arm. I don't 
know. It just looks very unique to 
me—the way the three heads are—or 
the three stems, whatever they're 
called. And other than that I don't 
know. I just like it^ 

6: "Well, this one seems to me to 
be more or less like a figurine. ]t has 
almost a human—well, sort of a hu- 
man shape. It's got а sloping silhou- 
ette like a woman that's, you know, 
kinda graceful, nice curves. Head's 
not very well shaped. The body's not 
either but it's just what it reminds me 
of. Looks like it might possibly be a 
mermaid with this thing along here 
like a fish’s tail." 

3. “Well, this little one—I like it 
because it’s so very little. Looks like 
it might be a baby angel. Looks like 
that could possibly be a wing and that 
could possibly be a wing. A little dif- 
ferent in shape. This looks like it 
might be a little angel or maybe a 
little ghost—a very little ghost. It has 


a—like it's got a flowing gown on— 
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like it didn't have room to push its 
hands through. That sorta—doesn't 
have much shape for a head—it looks 
a little like a ghost in that respect. 
And I like it because it's little." 

2: "Well, this one—I don't know— 
just looking at it first off it looks 
something like a giraffe. The neck is 
kinda thickish but it's got little bumps 
on top of it like a giraffe's head does 
—little horns like. I don't know what 
that arm would be in the way there 
for but—kinda looks like he's got long- 
ish sort of legs. Looks like he might 
have a very short body and, just look- 
ing at it very roughly, it resembles 
a figurine of a giraffe.” 

I: "And this one here, I don't spe- 
cially like but I like it better than this 
one (+4) because it's not as plain. 
This (2-4) is plain—looks like a cow 
horn. And this (#1) I like-I don't 
like as well as any of the others. It 
doesn't seem to have any significance. 
105 got more detail to it than this 
plain one does, the last one (314) ." 

4: "It's so plain. I don't like 


any- 
thing real plain." 


Projective Images: 
Percepts: 


5: “Well, this also seems like it 
could be a fountain with these three 
different things having faucets com- 
ing out of them in the uttermost ends, 
This little head here looks like it 
might be part of a rabbit—sloping 
ears coming back. And mostly all of 
them remind me of these Walt Dis- 
ney kind of toys—big ears—naturally 
they're made out of plastic—now that 
would be the difference. And that 
also looks like it might be a rabbit 
ear. "There's not much else that I can 
think of for that. It also looks like it 


might be one of those stalactites that 
are in a cavern.” 


6: “And this is the figure of a wom- 


an—its the only thing that reminds 
me of—except Possibly one of these— 
it kinda puts me in mind of a picture 
where it has a Woman as sort of the 
trunk of a willow tree. It looks like it 
might have the veily-like leaves com- 
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ing all around it. Looks like that, 000, ly 
might be a nice fountain. P. | 

3: "And this little one. I told yo | 
about all of that as I could. Berno 
that is so simple. In particular, sk 
minds me of Casper the ghost, who's? 
ittle mischievous fellow." 
» "And tliis, as I said, could р 
sibly be a giraffe or many о! se 
prehistoric monsters-maybe а СІ it 
saur or something like that. О: a 
could be sort of a mountain ре at 
one of these isolated little fingers t ut 
sticks up way into the sky out n 
where. And it seems to be a kine seit 
lonely spectre sticking out from t 
regular range.” Р 
"ЧА “Апа — I first looked н 
this it reminded me of something e 
der the sea for some reason. Like ap 
type of growth under the а. А 
of little shells piled up together. : nt 
then this here—it scems to remind the | 
of one of these little puppets Пё be 
little hand puppets—like it could is 
опе of these odd looking cerie pit 
—like a wild animal's head in so! 
respect." " 

4: "And then the last one, as I SD 
the only thing that that looks like дё 
те would be а cow's horn or P 
sibly a badly made ice cream cone a 
another stalactite or a mountain. 
So plain there’s not much to it. 

Titles: 

6: Venus, the Second. hat ^ 

5: "There's just one name t?" 
comes to me—it’s that chemical 1а“ 
it's Avogadro, That just seems 


yid: 


strike it. Avogadro.” 
: Casper. all 
2: “I don't know what I'd Ck 
that." 


(Long pause) “Just real quic 
I'd call it The Pinnacle" 


1: Beneath the Sea. 
: The Соу” Horn. 


Story construction: 
Non-directive story: 
“Real 
think of 
He's looking for a real pretty lady, a 
Е this one (#6) —hea? 
And he wants to 8? 
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looking for her. At first, possibly, he 
ee enter the sea and he encounters 
SH о ostacle there (21) —it’s only a 
н ут living. And then pos- 
ion пн other travels һе might run 
might Conan there (25). It 
then be меп him terrifically. Well, 
could DE this last one (#2) we 
5 -— m rly make it a mountain or 
ip vie d n he s supposed to be able 
ineo а шнш Venus from. Апа 
Pnows +: MeV Gy seen her, naturally he 
climbs по what she looks like. So he 
(шө and a oy! and looks around. At 
IN А чы ліз journey all he can see 
standin a sort of mountan 
саһ ге) ms And he never [inds his 
of” ady. That's all I can think 
meprectivestory: 2:3 is child: #6 is 

“leat Ea is father. 

"e ш, mother and son or do 
А consider their shapes and 


Size?" (Li's apes a 
Шр P 5 your story) "The first 
Hou y. can think of no use at all for 


think p); And the only thing I can 
(3:3) Arts that little Junior here 
ance or а SU ver he's given an allow- 
he war DAR he never saves 1t— 
cream ml 89 qut and buy an ice 
tells him ae And so his mother 
cream coy lat all boys who eat ice 
а big u E some day grow up into 
this m monster and she shows him 
bat, thats (#5). And right off the 
into my Mmm thing that comes 
Record Analysis: 


мес iae роя 
the dod #6 is directly perceived as 
бразе of С Agure. He calls it "the 
as д ‹ 1 


à woman" and perceives it 


a NN И I) ; 
sloping amaid, He speaks of its 
tha, 15, Silhouette like a woman 


$ 

: inda er : $ 
and ji "er graceful, nice curves, 
Wo s it to a “picture that has а 


Man ; 

as ^ . 
QW фе О of the trunk of a wil- 
«Chus, q He gives it the title, 


» thes P 
“beautiful $ Second” and makes it the 
S Y and Fi in his non-directive 
е; he mother in his directive 


Ob; 

Ject а 

к; feud d is definitely a depend- 

"S "baby The subject perceives it 
Y angel.” It also represents 
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to him “a very little ghost,” “Casper 
the ghost” to be specific, Casper being 
a cartoon character of a “little mis- 
chievous fellow." He entitles the ob- 
ject "Casper," makes it the protago- 
nist of his non-directive story in 
which he refers to it as “little Cas- 
per^ and he gives it the role of a male 
child in the directive story. It is a 
male dependency figure with which 
he identifies. 

Object =2 appears to be a male 
figure. He perceives in it “a giraffe” 
to which he refers by the masculine 
pronoun in stating, “looks like he's 
got longish sort of legs." The percept 
ol a "prel istoric monster— maybe a 
dinosaur," is also regarded аз a male 
object-representation. Object #2 is 
the father in the directive story and 
the “mountain peak” in the non-di- 
rective story, both masculine figures. 
He regards this male figure as "a 
lonely spectre sticking out from the 
regular range" and this would suggest 
his identification with this lonely, 
male representation and the symbol- 
ization of his status as à blind person 
in a secing world. . 

One might be led to believe that 
his sole reason for rejecting Object 
44 is his stated one, “It’s so plain," 
were it not for the fact that he likes 
Object = 3 "because that is so sim- 
ple.” There is more than simple rejec- 
tion of the object in his omission 
of Object #4 from his non-directive 
story. In his story he concludes the 
tale by saying, “using this last one 
here (#2 " thereby giving the im- 

ression that he believes he has used 
all of the objects in his story con- 
struction. Yet Object +4 is missing. 
This is interpreted as evidence of 
blocking and leads one to believe that 
he has perceived it as a male part- 
object which he has had to reject as 
such. His act of contrasting the re- 
jected qualities of Object #4 with 
those of Object #1, also a male sym- 
bol, strengthens the conviction that 
this is a phallic object to him. Final- 
ly, there is reason to believe that the 
ice cream cone (#4) of his directive 
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story is actually a symbolized phallus. 

Object #1 is difficult for the sub- 
ject, at first, because he cannot per- 
ceive an image in it. He says, "It 
doesn't seem to have any signifi- 
cance." His failure to perceive an 
image in such a complex specimen is 
again regarded as blocking. Its rough 
contour, eventually, makes him think 
of "some kind of growth under the 
sea." This concept of roughness, com- 
bined with the idea of "these odd 
looking eerie heads—like a wild ani- 
mal's head," lead one to believe that 
he perceives maleness and conflict in 
the object. It is a frustrating object, 
an obstacle, in his non-directive story 
and it stands between him and the 
attainment of his goal of seeing the 
beautiful lady. It is omitted from his 
directive story. One suspects that this, 
alone with Object +4, symbolizes 
both sexual frustration as well as an 
unresolved Oepidal conflict. 

Object +5 is, indeed, an important 
object in this record. It is the sub- 
ject’s first choice of which he says, 
“I just like it." Yet it is “one of these 
Grecian monsters that looks like it's 
Bot numerous heads." In his non.di- 
rective story it is a "monster" that 
"might frighten him terrifically” and 
that obstructs his travels in search of 
the beautiful lady. In the directive 
Story it is also “a big ugly monster" 
used as a horrible example of what 
happens to little boys who eat ice 
cream cones. His strange title, *Avo. 
gadro,” makes sense when one learns 
that he is having trouble in a science 
course he is now taking. At first 
glance, it would appear to be a male 
Tepresentation since it Obstructs his 
Search for the mother and also sym- 
bolizes the adult into which 


grow in the directive story. 


Dit" x "sloping 
ain with these three 
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different things having faucets co T 
ing out of them," appears to Е 5 
breast symbol. One also finds ur 
"fountain" percept in Object #6, @ 
well identified female object. It 15 
probably the ‘bad mother’ of we 
he says, "She hollers a lot but she | 
not really mad at me." "T" 

The first three objects of his к 
quence are accepted. Object #°е 
genders feelings of ambivalence. 
jects #1 and #4 are rejected. 4 | 

Psychodiagnostically, the impero 
finding in this record is the use of in : 
‘moral defense’ as part of the th 
quent reaction type. With an und in 
standing of this defense mechanis ct 
one begins to realize why this subje 
has made the ‘bad’ Object +5 his fir и 
choice. Whether it be ‘bad mother у 
‘bad father’ (and it is probably bot M 
its acceptance suggests the use of p^ 
‘moral defense. The subject has, 25 
this act of choice, shown that he y^ 
taken upon himself the burden in 
badness which appeared to reside 5i | 
his objects in an effort to make put 
good. This interpretation is put 
firmed by the clinical observation ап 
the subject's own admission ol P 
rebellious spirit. ИТ: 

One may perceive the dynamics de 
his personality reaction in his attitu a 
towards the mother-figure. Here cd 
motherfixated young man in seat 
of the good mother. Next to the p 
Object required by his ‘moral a 
fense,’ his preferred object is unque 
tionably the mother symbol (GET 
His striving to achieve reunion ы 
her is clearly indicated in the non: is 
rective story. His failure to gain a 
end is due, in part, to а confuscc 
Oedipal situation. His natural father 
and his mother were divorced wher 
he was 6. He recalls this father as * 
man who drank heavily and who 
liked to argue but couldn't carry ОП 
a sensible conversation. His mothe? | 
remarried when he was 9 and of his 
adoptive father he says, "He was onc 
of the best men I've ever known. 
respect him a lot.” Here, then, were 
two fathers; the first, a bad one; the | 
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second, a kind one. 
it Eis po 5 own lack ol maturity 
deperidene identification with the 
representati 9 je (3 It is a male 
Caper; | m bearing the name of 
Mhischievou ^ itl е ае аза : 
Боце T ile fellow whose re- 
that of te зотат, is identical with 
ilie ben Ye subject: it is a searcher for 

The utiful lady. 
es A m seen in his re- 
Towards tke Brat $2 s and +. 
jivalence: 5 irst of these there is am- 
TERE. Ar the latter two are fully re- 
БООЙ pparently he sees something 
bi in Object +2 along with the 
concept of the ted father. 
Theré is some i unaccepted father. 
in his perce me identification with it 
ше stickin pt, “a kind of lonely spec 
range.” A g out from the regular 
need some sc heterosexual, he would 
the male tud of identification with 
able to gai gure, one which he was 
adoptive fathos his relations with his 
man x. her. But even this good 
tection шен a rival for mother's 

й төл Pies the ambivalence. 

‘gure com ostility towards the father 
towards ob out in his reaction 
of "Ырга! which convey the idea 
ling factor a without the ameliora- 
Š is just of “dependability.” Object 
itself in паси an object and so finds 
bject 4 1 place in his sequence. 
phallic obie already mentioned as a 
| his dine is the "ice cream cone" 
A Probably аж story. In this story It 
boys wiel а symbol of fellatio. Little 
Чр to be ies (ie. suck) them grow 
lost bh oes (i.e. homosexuals) . 
ollown* his sight at the age of 11 
attitude” an accident. Regarding his 
test pe, towards his blindness, his 
rmance belies his statement, 


Can't 
se : : 
1е only m No use crying about 1t. 


to read hings I miss are being able 
2 once drive.” This seems to be 
ime o i zation when one considers 
ба l In ih statements made in the 
lage’ is S non-directive story, the 
d) “Нез ving to get to the pretty 
i и looking for her:” he 


sa 
o m Ai ee 
be ab o uti that he’s supposed 
9 see the beautiful Venus 
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from.” At the end of the story, “all he 
can see is plain—a thin sort of moun- 
tain there.” So he never gets to see the 
mother-figure for whom he strives. 
Again, as one reviews the numerous 
uses of the words "look" and "see," 
one is impressed with his lack of ac- 
ceptance of his blindness, an accept- 
ance that he tries to convince himself 
and the examiner that he has achieved. 

Essentially, then, this record reveals 
two basic attributes of this subject's 
personality: the ‘delinquent’ object- 
relations technic and the strivings of 
a mother-fixated character. This in- 
terpretation is not meant to imply 
that he is to be considered clinically 
either as à psychopathic personality 
or an overt homosexual, but the ten- 
dency in these directions is there. The 
expression of rebellious wishes and 
the desire to unite with a loving fe- 
male are both frustrated by his blind- 
ness and so, even though he insists 
that he has adjusted to the condition, 
s that he is rationalizing this 


it appear he is, 
acceptance of his blindness. 


DISCUSSION 
dies with sighted sub- 
have already indicated 
the value of cypress knees as stimulus 
objects in à projective technic such as 
the KCK. The multiple testing situa- 
tions afforded by these test objects, 
their capacity to lend themselves to an 
object-relations theoretical basis, their 
interrelating qualities, and many 
other of their unique attributes have 
been discussed in these previous re- 
orts. And now, in the present writ- 
ing, the capacity of the KCK to elicit 
psychodiagnostic and psychodynamic 
information about the subject has 
once more been demonstrated. 

It hardly seems necessary to review, 
at this time, the special qualities of 
the KCK that set it apart from other 
projective technics and support the 
claim that it represents a contribution 
to the field of projective testing. More 
significant, in a paper such as this, is 
the need to stress its unique applica- 
pility to the testing of blind subjects. 


Previous stu 
sects (1, 23 
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Following his initial experience 
with blind subjects, part of which goes 
to make up this report, it has become 
the writer's conviction that these sub- 
jects respond to the stimulus objects 
of the KCK as well as those who are 
able to see them. The fullness of the 
records and the meaningful responses 
contained in them show that the per- 
cepts gained by tactual exploration 
are practically identical with those 
formed through visual inspection of 
the stimulus objects. 

Since no other projective technic is 
available for the testing of blind sub- 
jects, such a finding is, naturally, an 
important one. Davis (5) states, 
""There have been prior attempts to 
construct projective tests based on 
some types of form that can be ex- 
plored tactually. However, these carl- 
ter efforts were not carried very far 
because either the experimenters 
themselves or others discouraged the 
work due to the feeling that there was 
a great deal of variability in the tac- 
tile discrimination of blind subjects.” 
He goes on to say, "My personal 
opinion is that I question the validity 
of the assumptions upon which dis. 
couragement of efforts in these fields 
has been made." His reaction to an 
initial review of the author's experi- 
ences with the KCK applied to sighted 
subjects is, “I find it quite interesting 
and it certainly does seem to be a 
fresh and stimulating approach to the 
problem of projective testing of blind 
subjects.” 

Much more work will be required 
in validation studies with both sighted 
and blind subjects. This initial sur- 
vey, however, suggests a promising 
future for the KCK in testing sightless 
individuals. 
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SUMMARY f 


A group of blind subjects was tested 
with the Kerman Cypress Knee Proj 
ective Technic (КСК). This test 036 
as its stimulus objects rubber replicas 
of six original cypress knees. -— | 

The complete record of one of e 
subjects who was tested is e 
in this report. The fullness of ite 
record and the meaningful responses 
contained in it shows that the E. 
cepts gained by tactual og 
are practically identical with th h 
lormed by sighted subjects throug” 
visual inspection of the stimulus О 
jects. 

The test is being presented as 2 
potentially useful technic for the р 
chodiagnostic evaluation of the blind 
Since validation studies are heres 
the author invites interested awe 
in the field of projective technics 
join him. 
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acky Test Scores Before and After Genito-Urinary Surgery’ 


2 Jurian J. Lasky 
VA Central NP Research Unit, Perry Point, Maryland 
and | 
Staunton Clinic, U е ee 
E "linic, University of Pittsburgh Medical School 


The Blackv Pi 
fied pecu Pictures (4) a “modi- 
developed. Ive technique" has been 
analytic th ou the basis of psycho- 
variables m to measure personality 
i technique, there are 
either a ныр cartoons to portray 
opment a of. psychosexual devel- 
tionship wise Pe of object rela- 
Through dm мп the development. 
ence has s ycars, considerable evi- 
construct зг a regarding the 
(6). With a idity of the technique 
article (8) the exception of Charen's 
data m » there are no published 
Blacks m test-retest studies of the 
Pointed d As Blum (7) has 
iis findin uz Charen overgeneralized 
Ce sie ехал did not use the 
Structions P pe to standard in- 
to take ae ) and as a result failed 
various levels (Sj. of data tapped at 
n tk Е 
ЧЫЙ ени study, the effects of 
lures’ jin surgery, on Blacky Pic- 
The: d ormance, will be explored. 
Urological was given to 30 male 
admission patients soon after their 
Nts" poe ig the hospital. The pati- 
ringed oom age was 48 years and 
the average үа through 67 years. On 
i days Fe E was carried out 
ays follow the first test, and six 
The Owing surgery 
Раоа СЕ were as follows: 
озору чу " 8, orchiectomy — 8, 
and One each a nephrectomy — 8, 
excision of rcumcision, dilitation, 
le sc verruca. 
PS Protocols were scored i 
Ў -ored (5) by 


pe auth 

M ivetaity оре indebted to Dr. G. S. Blum, 

to pps апа to, achigan, for assistance on 

t t Gapnto: E the manuscript. ant 

tion yy Ue Dea 7 chief, GU Service and his 
rborn Veterans Administra- 


spit 
al for А 
their fine cooperation. 


the authors and the scoring based on 
a random sample was verified by the 
test author. ` 
RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 

The effects of the surgery on the 
dichotomized individual Blacky Pic- 
ture dimension was determined by the 
use of the phi coefficient. Pearson r's 
were computed for the Blacky pat- 
terns of conflict since these patterns 
yielded continuous scores. 


Taste I—Blacky Dimensional Scores: 
First Versus Second Administration 


Blacky Picture Dimension 


I Oral Eroticism 36 NS 
Il Oral Sadism 76 RU 
7+ RU 


II Anal Expulsiveness 
Hp Anal Retentiveness 
IV Oedipal Intensity 

Masturbation Guilt 


ү 
vı Castration Anxiety x 
ҮП Identification Process 52 
УШ Sibling Rivalry = 
Al 


Іх Guilt Feelings 4l 


x Ego Ideal 
SEL Narcissistic Love-Object 8 
XI Anaclitic Love-Object 53 


TABLE II—Blacky Patterns of 
Conflict: 
First Versus Second Administration 
Pearsonr P 


Conflict 
66 01 


Confused Sex Role 


General Hostility OL 
Disgruntled Dependency 01 
01 


Impulse Inhibition 

An inspection of Table I indicates 
that six of the 13 individual dimen- 
sions yielded coefficients significant at 
the .05 level of significance. All four 
of the Blacky patterns of conflict 
coefficients in Table II were signifi- 
cant at the .01 level. 

The three least stable dimensions 
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were: V-Masturbation Guilt, VI.Cas- 
tration Anxiety, and ХІ N-Narcissis- 
tic Love-Object. These are the same 
dimensions that one would expect to 
be affected most by surgery performed 
on the genitalia. III R-Anal Reten- 
tiveness, VIII-Sibling Rivalry, X-Ego 
Ideal, and I-Oral Eroticism were the 
other dimensions that appeared to be 
affected. Of these dimensions, I-Oral 
Eroticism most likely was affected by 
the hospitalization which satisfied 
oral dependency than the surgery, 
II-Oral Sadism, П E-Anal Expulsive- 
ness, IV-Oedipal Intensity. VII-Identi- 
fication Process, IX Guilt Feclings, 
and XI A-Anaclitic Love-Object were 
the least affected individual Blacky 
Picture dimensions. 
The four Blacky Conflict 
were relatively unaffected by the hos- 
Pitalization and Benito-urinary sur. 
gery. This is not too surprising, when 
We consider that these conflict pat- 
terns measure more generalized than 
specific personality characteristics, 


patterns 


SuMMARY 


This study was designed to explore 
the effects of genito-urinary surgery 
on the Blacky Pictures’ scores. Black 
test records of 30 male urological pa- 
tients who Were tested on admission 
to a VA hospital and who were re- 


tested about 13 days later, six day 
following surgery, were analyz E 
Seven of the 13° individual Bladi 
dimensions were considerably affected. 
Six of the 13 individual Blacky dé 
mensions, and all four of the Басу 
patterns of conflicts still yielded M^ 
tically significant coefficients after 
surgery. 
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Visual and Vocal Presentation of TAT Descriptions 


DELL LEBO! AND P. JAMES SHERRY 
Richmond Professional Institute 


a leigh e (15) published 
students — - London college 
perce on 10 rated 10 T hematic Ap- 
hap sim nog est (TAT) cards on a 
an отри scale. That same year 
volving e |} Lebo (11) appeared in- 
who б Жону students in Florida 
On a lik RS all the cards for adults 
Diggin E islike scale. When. New- 
the Tide n were correlated with 
a rho of ae cards from Lebo s study, 
suggested. ore. This comparison 
With differ hat different experiments, 
jects ion d experimenters and sub- 
results in ганой lands, produced 
cation de. ei agreement, The impli- 
to the bem? Qv subjects responded 
Tanner, S AT cards in a similar 

It was 
di erum noticed by Lebo that 
Were the MESS which were disliked 
tions in ‘Mace cards whose descrip- 
tained dis БИ s manual (14) соп- 
Servation Eh ieting elements. This ob- 
Original des 8gested that perhaps the 
contained scriptions of the TAT cards 

i approximately the same 


Stimu] 
us : 
Selves, $ value as did the cards them- 


Lebo an 
Sated the 
эу compa 


d Harrigan (18) investi- 
accuracy of this observation 
A wong the stories given to the 
"esponses pi or adult females with the 
о Mun еп by the same women 
that 7 s descriptions. It was found 
both sets protocols collected under 
m dea stimuli were similar. 

or the p; -Pons could be substituted 
ems maii oual stimuli, several prob- 
fa Verbal be approached by the use 
Could het TAT (VTAT). A VTAT 
Pile] ү, for groups with differ- 
x. ET i ackgrounds. Thompson 
U sition о woe has raised the 
gr People Es ТАТ” applicability 
Sounds | Of diverse racial back- 
"No, ving in a predominently 


Ow 
tion AL Child Gui 
Clin; Guida: > 
Anic, Jacksonville. and Speech Correc 


white culture. One answer to such a 
question, not considered by Riess et 
al. (16) in their critique of assump- 
tions underlying the Negro TAT, 
would seem to be the presentation of 
card decriptions, instead of scenes. 
Intracultural testing might be facili- 
tated as it would be easier to translate 
(if necessary) УТАТ descriptions 
than to redraw TAT pictures. Some 
of the difficulties encountered in re- 
drawing the plates should be apparent 
from illustrations of thematic apper- 
ception techniques used on different 
groups (10). 

Another problem in need of solu- 
tion is the collection of normative 
data. Many investigators feel that 
without normative data it is difficult 
to judge whether a particular re- 
sponse is really or only apparently 
deviant. Heretofore, methods of col. 
lecting normative data have been un- 
satisfactory. Several persons have 
shared the same card, encouraging 
interaction; or the cards have been 
projected onto a screen, usually neces- 
sitating à limited exposure and fre- 
quently forcing. subjects to view the 
stimuli from different distances and 

erspectives. The VTAT, especially 
in written form, would seem to be 
excellent for group administration. 

The VTAT, in spoken form, would 
also seem to have excellent promise as 
a projective test for blind persons, At 
present the number of dynamic ap- 
proaches to such people is severely 
limited. . 

Thus, there 1s apparent a need for 
two types of УТАТ, a visual р (Vi- 
TAT) and a vocal (VoTAT) form. 
Such forms could be administered in- 
dividually. Or, the ViTAT could be 
printed in booklets and the VoTAT 
recorded for more complete uniform- 
ity and ease of administration in 

oup testing. 

While there is a need for VTAT's 
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there is also a need for caution, for, 
it is known that different projective 
stimuli elicit divergent patterns of 
verbal behavior from the same in- 
dividual (3, 8). While it is not known 
whether the visual and vocal presen- 
tation. of the same verbal message 
would provoke different patterns of 
verbal response, the implication is 
obvious. It may. 

Lebo and Harrigan (13) have dem- 
onstrated that. protocols yielded in 
response to the TAT and а VoTAT 
are more alike than unlike. They did 
not, however, investigate a ViTAT. 
The necessity of such a comparison 
provided the raison d'etre for the 
present experiment, 


PROCEDURE 


For purposes of investigation, it 
was hypothesized that responses to 
visual and vocal presentations of TAT 
Card descriptions would be similar. 
The VTAT employed consisted of the 
descriptions of cards for adult females 
appearing in the TAT manual (14), 
VoTAT descriptions were read twice 
with a slight pause between readings. 
ViTAT descriptions were typed on 
standard 814x11 sheets of paper, Sub- 
jects were given one ViTAT sheet at 
a time in a fashion similar to the 
usual procedure of TAT examina- 
tion. As in standard procedure all sub- 
jects spoke their stories aloud, 

Certain changes in TAT descrip- 
tions had to be made for clarity or to 
heighten ambiguity. Thus, in descrip- 
tions 14 and 90 the words “man (or 
woman)" were changed to "pi 
Special instructions for stimulus 16, 
the blank card, were also necessary. 
The model for administrative instruc. 
tions was taken from Stein's manual 

but was altered 


» Was, “This time T 


to Imagine a Scene, describe it to me, 
and then tell me a story about it as 
you have done for tl 
tions." 


The order of presenting the descrip- 


а escri plions 
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tions was varied so that ViTAT and 
VoTAT stimuli were ишегал 
among the subjects and among E- 
description numbers as well, In zd 
case were the descriptions of the * 
imaginative second series, 11-20, 10. 
termixed with those of the first, 1- n- 
These precautions were taken ie 
trol the possible influence a parto. 
lar method of presentation oa 
have on a response, to асади 
ügue effects, and to зиши, пареи, 
deleterious effects of mixing 
series (11). - ; 
ptr A VTAT was individual 
administered to 40 college epee 
tween the ages of 18 and „зы 
They had no psychology COS irs 
yond an introductory level. Quer i 3 
vestigators have shown that M 
ferences exist between the themes ants 
range of content of college stude 
and other nonhospitalized groups 
5, 9). 

Evaluation. 'To compare md 
to VITAT and VoTAT presentata 
several objective methods ene S 
ployed. They were, tabulations В. 
words and ideas, scalings of emor re 
tone of stories, outcomes (7), Ате м 
sponse levels (18) , and Categorie 
of dynamic contents (1), percep’. j 
ranges (2), and common themes ( je- 
These categories have been fully d 
Scribed with illustrative scoring Pay 
cedures and will be available ™ 
means of interlibrary loan. (12). 150 

Normative data (6, 7, 18) were p i 
employed to help determine the ied 
gree to which VTAT protocols vat 
from TAT responses. 13) 

Statistics. Lebo and Harrigan ( re 
analyzing similar data, found Ше 
sults of median tests congruent W^, 
analysis of variance evaluations. ap 
the nonparametric median test "ata 
creasingly preferred in handling | 
from projective tests, it was employe 
as the chief statistical tool in 
present experiment, 


ses 


RESULTS 


Ў Я -е pre’ 
The median test findings are P a 
sented in Table I. As can be seen: 
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aes I—Median Test for Significant 
Шегепсеѕ Between Responses to 
Visual and Vocal Stimuli 


M um 
ү УТГАТ Mdn. VoTAT Mdn. 
leas 80.00 7150 
Store 10.50 8.30 
о 1.00 _100 
i Uloome 00 00 
Gorn TESS 10.00 
Rin 1.00 1.00 
Range 980 H 4 0 
signific; п 

Snificant difference between re- 


н to VITAT and VoTAT meth- 
none of пон ‚Жаз [ound for 
Table H seven objective measures. 
вае depicts the rank order 
A пе ОП between УГАТ and Vo- 
com кш and, at the same time, 
pares the УТАТ methods to 


Tap 3 
of VT s Rank Order Correlations 
Ou AT Presentations with Each 
Yer and with Normative Data 


ViTAT: ViTAT: VoTAT: 
EN i VoTAT Norm Norm 
У mood 73%% 58* ы 
Outcom ЧЁ a я 
€ mood 4: А 
сеў н d 44 21 Al 
response 
| А 42 à 
Common D = Bl 
themesa 7. 
Perceptual -— ndi idi 
range 
3 
Dynamic А 
Conte 
ы tent 67** 
1d rd count 67** 
“ea count 49 
FC {108 (12) . 
+. USnificant at .05 level. 
"nificant at .01 level. 
Normar; 
‘ormat inati 
reveals ive TAT data. Examination 


Sto Ша the mood or tone of the 
Matter "i Significantly correlated no 
Used. ъ 11 VTAT presentation was 
сапцу а methods were also signifi- 
the pOrrelated with protocols from 
ever, i, itself. Story outcome, how- 
Thos wer ee matter. No significant 
NOt sup, Obtained. This finding was 
Gute, ang since the mood of the 
9r even ded à story frequently differs. 

legates, the mood of the story 


of 


response similarly was 
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[ound to be nonsignificantly corre- 
lated. An r on the category 'of com- 
mon themes was significant at the 
.01 level in all these comparisons. A 
Pearson product moment correlation 
was employed because only categories 
having a normative percentage fre- 
quency ol 10 or more were used in the 
esent study, Hence, although there 
were 110 categories, the number of 
themes for different ТАТ stimuli 
varied. from two to 10. Rho might 
have led to spurious relationships or 
lack of relationships. 

Of the remaining measures, for 
which no satisfactory normative data 
could be found, two categories were 
nonsignificant and two achieved sig- 
nificance. Dynamic content and word 
count both correlated .67. This figure 
was significant at the .01 level. 

Reliability. The median per cent of 
agreement between two judges rat- 
ings of 10 per cent of the data, selected 
on the basis of a table of random num- 
bers, was 90. Their percentage of 
agreement ranged from 80, for dy- 
namic content, to 98 for word count, 


the most objective measure. Correla- 
tion. coefficients ranged from 89 to 
the .01 


1.0; all were significant at 


level of confidence. Ин 
Consideration of these results indi- 


cated that while the measures em- 
ployed were reliable, they did no more 
than partially substantiate the hypo- 


thesis. 
DISCUSSION 


The present investigation revealed 
that the ViTAT and VoTAT methods 
of presentation were neither alike nor 
unlike. The data of Table II showed 
that of the eight measures employed 
four were significantly correlated and 
four did not achieve significance, In- 
spection of Table I, however, revealed 
that none of the seven measures con- 
sidered in that table was significantly 
different when VTAT presentation 
was varied. 

]t must be noted, however, that in 
every case where the ViTAT and 
VoTAT were not significantly corre- 


| 
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lated that the ViTAT was the supe- 
rior method. More ideas were forth- 
coming, a greater range of responses 
was produced, more positive scores 
were achieved in tone of outcome, 
more complex stories were told, to the 
ViTAT than to the VoTAT. Similar- 
ly, although differences between the 
two methods were nonsignificant, in 
every case the ViTAT median was 
equal or superior to the VoTAT 
median. 

Lebo and Harrigan (13) indicated 
that presentation of card descriptions 
by reading them to subjects (Vo'TAT) 
Was as good, if not better, than the 
TAT itself insofar as responses were 
concerned. The present investigation 
would seem to suggest that a visual 
method is even superior to the spoken 
manner. 

The findings of the present study 
are limited. Caution is essential. First- 
ly, subjects of the present study were 
college students who, presumably, 
were highly responsive to the written 
word. А different kind of sample 
might yield very different results. 
Secondly, the subjects were never in 
contact with the TAT plates during 
the experiment. Lebo and Harrigan's 
study exposed them to the plates for 
more than half the response time. The 
presence of such stimuli may have 
produced more comparable responses 
between the cards 


descriptions. Had the subjects of the 


alternately with the ViTAT, the 
ViTAT excess might not have been 
SO apparent. 


In any event, there seems to be 
sufficient evidence 


investigations of а ViTAT. Such a 
method, when с 
would be an appr 
of group administration, the collec. 
tion of massive i 

intracultural testing. Before such 
usage is considered, however, stud 


ards making the 


appears to 


possess stimulus Properties not evi. 


dent in the УТАТ. Comparisons 0 ' 
the basis of individual description ' 

and plates are necessary. a 

Further research is underway to M 
vestigate such considerations АЧ | 
should be made available in the lite 


ature from time to time. 


* 
SUMMARY . M 
TAT card descriptions меге ku 
dividually presented to 40 tallega 
between the ages of 18-20 ye 
the descriptions were given to the w Í 
jects to read (ViTAT) and me. | 
read to them (VoTAT). It'was DE he | 
thesized that responses to both En 
ods would be equivalent. pu Umi 
metric statistics used with eu mdi 
measures of story mood, commo 
themes, dynamic content, word с Я 
idea counts, perceptual range, M 
responses, and outcome moods " 0- 
substantiated nor rejected the PE 
thesis. For the first four measures 
significantly correlated while the ^ ү 
four did not achieve significance ө 
median test, however, yielded rt e 
nificant difference between any 0 
measures. 3 110 
Actually, the ViTAT was foun ag | 
be superior to the УТАТ ао ods 
to the measures used. Both ae 
seemed promising for group adm ti 
tration, the collection of norma n 
data under controlled conditions, this 
in intracultural testing. DD of | 
promise several е р "ied i 
the present investigation wer p | 
out. The need for additional ness d 1 
was stressed and several of the pl? * 
now in process were advanced. “series 
his investigation is one ofa Si Д 
of interrelated studies, two of Wous 
(11, 13) have been reported previ? s 
ly. Others should become availab Е 
they are completed. Me ' 
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Religion and the Defensive Responses in Children's Fantasy 


GERALD S. LESSER ¢ 
Hunter College 


Many strong pleas (eg 2, 3, 11) 
have been made recently for the eval- 
uation of avoidance variables as well 
as approach variables in the analysis 
of fantasy material. It is clear from 
either the viewpoint of psychoanaly- 
tic theory. (emphasizing the concepts 
of drive and defense) or general be- 
havior theory (stressing the concepts 
of approach and avoidance) that the 
application of conflict concepts to pro- 
jective test analysis is inescapable. The 
rationale for the use of a conflict 
theory in the empirical evaluation of 
projective techniques is so convincing 
that only formidable obstacles could 
have delayed its implementation. 

Perhaps the most formidable diffi- 
culties in applying conflict theory to 
the empirical assessment of projective 
responses are measurement problems. 
One of the crucial measurement ques- 
tions is whether or not fantasy mate- 
rial can yield independent measures 
of strength of approach tendency and 
strength of avoidance tendency. The 
objection to the derivation of separate, 
independent measures is based upon 
the position that a fantasy response, 
like any other response, is itself a re- 
sultant of the interaction of approach 
and avoidance vectors, and the inde- 
pendent strengths of approach and 
avoidance can not be Separated 
through the sole consideration of this 
single response. 

Although a variety of valuable sug- 
gestions has been made (е.р., 1, 4) for 
the eventual experimenta] solution of 
the problem of determination of the 
independent Strengths of drive and 
control, certain Studies (eg. 6, 8, 9, 
10) have Proceeded upon the assump- 
tion that both ne 
ety strength ca 
mated from fan 


) at fantasy mate. 
15 composed of different 


overlapping) behavioral units, p" 
tain of which are pertinent to E 
strength of approach tendencies 4 1 
others relevant to the strength е, 
avoidance tendencies. The suen 
noted above which have apen g 
within this framework in measuring 
need and inhibition variables ha 
all yielded promising results. 


tailed 
One report (6) presents a detailet | 


scheme Гог measuring aggression?" 
ety in fantasy as well as aggression 
fantasy апа overt aggression. utes 
present study relates Ше MET en: 
to the religious affiliations ol chik y 
The importance of the днина пер. y 
religion and aggression for this a 
is that evidence of the relations p 
between religion and the fantasy 705 
Bression-anxiety measures would Tijd 
vide evidence for the construct ud 
ity and. usefulness of the aggress! 
anxiety measures. + rarest 

There has been increasing wr 
in the effects of sociocultural "d 
ences in socialization attitudes m 
practices (e.g, 19). Although thie s 
fluence upon children of one AID" 
sociocultural variable, religious Prud 
ing, has not been systematically S nt 
ied, it may be assumed that dier. 
religious groups hold and prac nj. 
different. views concerning the wy 
řation of aggression which мош 7 
reflected in the aggression or ав as 
sion-anxiety of the children, At rel" 
one earlier study (7) reports a i t 
üonship between religious vir 
ground and the aggressive behav. 
of children, While religious amia g 
undoubtedly represents a multidim" > 
sional variable, the present study Ar 
sumes sufficient uniformity of soe 
ization within religious groups Ls 
sufficient differences among religi? pe 
groups to allow the evaluation of n 
effects of religious background up 
aggression variables. 
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METHODS 


The Ss were 6 i 
10. : e 63 white boys (ages 
0 to 13-4) drawn from two filth. 


ad i 
rade and two sixth-grade classes in 


thr z 
son intelli : Д The Kuhlmann-Ander- 
ranged роси ig of these boys 
of 103. The еа 125, with a mean 
jacent distri гохе schools are in ad- 
stitute a rel: cts and the families con- 
ower-class atively homogeneous upper 
Ration car, 
in ches oF айың was determined 
during an і the four classes (44 Ss) 
of ы DARREN with the mother 
5s) , reli 10у. In the fourth class (19 
school niei ie determined through 
statements m checked against the 
Who had (a the classroom teacher 
many y taught in the school for 
quainted wi I who wi well-ac- 
Yer studen ith the families of each of 
leen Pies In the four classes, nine- 
ys were Catholic, thirty-six 


Were ; 
. ewish, ; : 
ant, Jewish, and eight were Protest- 


Fantasy. : 
арртці 5) ертеп and fantasy 
through арчу меге measured 
ard TAT u adaptation of the stand- 
Pictures ol ee The set of ten 
the proce tas and the rationale behind 
m detail dure employed are described 
ail elsewhere (5,6). 


А fa ч 
wed for ee ein score was de- 
of — 5 by counting the num- 
Peared in js the following acts ap- 
Ing, killi his stories: fighting, injur- 
turing, R attacking, assaulting, tor- 
Smashin bullying, hating, breaking, 
Pressing ¢o destroying, scorning, €X- 
ining, cae expressing disdain, 
5, belittli aring, threatening, insult- 
nly the ng, repudiating, ridiculing. 
Story iy such aggressive act in 
Ve бе ce scored, All counter-ag 
punishing aggressive acts 


cad? 
Bresi 


у wri 
iets, ter wish Д 
Wh; Ў чүн to thank Miss Esther 
Fi т. Tois lep Hickerson, Miss May 
ана p esolowski, Miss Margaret 
the teachers of Barnard, 
Roger Sherman schools in 


Co Я 
on, “OMecticut, for their helpful 
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were scored in the aggression-anxiety 
categories which follow. 

Five fantasy  aggression-anxiety 
scores were obtained for each S. The 
fantasy aggression-anxiety scores were 
arranged along a chronological se- 
quence in which the aggression-anxi- 
ety indication intervenes (I) after 
instigation to aggression is reported, 
but before the fantasy-aggression act 
is begun, (П) after the instigation to 
aggression is reported and after the 
fantasy-aggression act is begun, but 
before the fantasy-aggression act is 
completed, and (Ш) after the fan- 
tasy-aggression act is completed. The 
fourth category included themes of 
psychological distance, which appear 
to function to maintain psychological 
separation between the $ and the 
story he tells. These themes may ap- 
year at any point in the hypothetical 
chronological sequence. The fifth ag- 
gression-anxiety score represents the 
total frequency of the S’s responses in 
the four preceding aggression-anxiety 
categories combined. A full listing of 
the fantasy aggression-anxiety cate- 
gories and specific rules for scoring 
are presented elsewhere (б). 

To measure overt aggression, а mod- 


ified sociometric device, the “Guess 


Who" technique was adopted. It con- 
booklet containing à series 


descriptions of children. 
e asked to identify each of 
these descriptive characterizations by 
naming one or more classmates. Fif- 
teen overt aggression items were used. 
The following item is illustrative: 
“Pere is someone who is always look- 
ing for а fight.” A diversity of aggres- 
sive behaviors were included; items 
depicted verbal, unprovoked physical, 
provoked physical, outburst, and in- 
direct forms of aggressive. behavior. 
ession score was ob- 


An overt aggr 

tained for each § by counting the 
number of times his name was noted 
by his classmates. This procedure is 


also described in detail elsewhere (бу. 


sists of a 
of written 
The Ss wer 


RESULTS 
Table I presents the means and 
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iati ann-Whitney U Tests of the 
— Means, Standard Deviations, and Mann-Whitney 
Бы 1x Scores for Catholic, Jewish, and Protestant Boys 


Catholic 
(N19) 
M SD 
Overt Aggression: 19.1 10.7 
Fantasy Aggression: 54 24 
Aggression Anxiety: 
I. Anxiety Prevents 
Aggression 8 5.1 
II. Anxiety Interrupts 
Aggression 58 33 
ПІ. Anxiety Follows 
Aggression 68 3.5 
IV. Psychological Distance 21 28 
V. Total Anxicty 197 90 
І. 9% 941 122 


je A. 
: ; іс v 
Jewish Protestant Catholic vs. ватре и 
(N=36) (N=8) Jewish Protesi 
M SD м SD 
50.8 11.0 50.5 10.8 == ym 
5.1 26 50 241 == TX 
12 26 аш 14 —— x 
$8 31 38 18 2,789% ia 
990° 
17 37 38 18 229 
L6 23 3.3 1.3 n 
143 76 139 55 251" о 
340 174 304 ооо 933° == 


9 ** Be 05, 0L. respectively (two-tailed test) 


standard deviations for Catholic, Jew- 


ish, and P 
aggression measure, the 
Bression measure, and 


rotestant boys of the overt 


aggression-anxiety measures. The first 


five aggression-anx 


spond to those described in the Meth- 


ods section; the sixth score (1%, 
resents the degree to which th 


ponds predominantly with 


reactions which intervene earl 


) rep- 
e S re- 
anxiety 
y rather 


ggression- 


anxiety category I scores to the total 


aggression-anxiety score 
“ - 


the aggression-anxiety responses which 


interrupt or follow 
(II and Ш). 


Because t 
this study did 


(Le., normally distributed 
tions, equal or k 


ances, interval Scaling, 
parametric Mann-W 


presented in Table I. Alt 
small number of 


the aggressive act 


he measures obtained in 


5. 
(N=8) precluded obtaining pepo 
ent results for this group, the prot 
parisons between Catholic and vere 
estant boys are presented, There Te 4 
no significant differences org” 
ish and Protestant boys and. Ta 
comparisons are not tabulated in 
ble I nile 
The results indicate that, MES 
there are non-significant diferen, 
among religious groups for the о 10 
aggression апа fantasy-aggr o s. 
measures, there are significant Су: j 
ences in the use of anxiety or in tho: 
tion responses in fantasy. The С i 
lic boys in this study employ a SIB o 
cantly greater number of aggrest af 
anxiety responses which interrup th 
gression (IT) than Jewish boys. Cantet 
lic boys use a significantly gro nt 
number of aggression-anxiety ^ Phan 
es which follow aggression (III) an 
both Jewish and Protestant boys т of 
also show a slightly greater number ch 
ABBression-anxiety responses Wibo 
prevent aggression (Т). Thus, С: reat 
lic boys manifest a significantly 87^. 
cr number of responses in total wns 
ety (V) than Jewish boys and nses 
comparison of tota] anxiety respo ays 
between Catholic and Protestant 1.81, 
approaches significance (Б жа + 
р < 110). . this 
However, the Catholic boys in rly’ 
Study use proportionally fewer 62 


4 


GERALD S. LESSER 


hee ee than do Jewish 
scores (19 estant) boys. Thus, the 
pearin, (76) ot the ratio of early-ap- 
pim d e (I) to late-appearing 
lower mn and H1) are significantly 
ro Catholig Bays tan Ior JON 
sive BER 1olics employ more defen- 
portionally e. fantasy, but pro: 
ety res vá use fewer aggression-anxt- 
antasy. A which appear early in 
aggression-a prevent aggression than 
appear repe. P responses which 
aggression. and interrupt or follow 


DiscussioN 


пасак p obtained significant 
ety resporises antasy aggression-anx!- 
religious o among boys ol different 
Weakness ES t despite the obvious 
entific variz Ls igion as a unitary, sci- 
mensiona] a ne: The evident multidi- 
ation wet: laracter of religious affili- 
edge of m appear to demand knowl- 
religion EMIL components before 
Variable, W. [s used scientifically as a 
Mothers’ e nave obtained only the 
affiliation I of the religious 
Obtain data her family and did not 
intensity of concerning the degree of 
and actual commitment, conviction, 
le by ec of religious tenets 
In Y parents or child. 
plagis nt to the limitations of 
15 little "cien igion as a variable, there 
е сааса basis in research for 
that the al assumption of this study 
socializat, is sufficient uniformity of 
Broups a ion practices within religious 
cia]; 55 and sufficient differences in so- 
: ization с - ces in 
groups ts practices among religious 
“rentia permit the assessment of dif- 
ables, ` effects upon aggression vari- 
Despi 
cant о these qualifications, signifi- 
"i: in de are reported in differ- 
"d Ma antasy aggression-anxi- 
the PS: Thes for different religious 
im finc ings e renda may be added to 
li fant a previous study (6), 
es Sommer aggression-anxiety 
Ss ined with fantasy-ag- 
H- $ sures to predict overt 
» to indicate the construct 


Measuy, 


sio 
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validity and sensitivity of the proposed 
measures of fantasy aggression-anxiety. 
The arguments for the analysis of de- 
fenses and controls in fantasy have a 
clear theoretical foundation; the es- 
tablishment of a measure of anxiety 
in fantasy makes feasible the empiri- 
cal assessment of the conflict analysis 
of projective tests. 

The substantive results of this study 
indicate that the socialization prac- 
tices encountered by Catholic boys 
tend to create conditions for the com- 
paratively greater development of de- 
fensive avoidance of aggression in 
fantasy. The avoidance tendencies of 
the Catholic boys, however, are of a 
special character. Catholic boys rely 
primarily upon inhibitions which fol- 
low aggression (e.g. aggressive act is 
punished by parents, teacher, or po- 
lice) and inhibitions which interrupt 
aggression (e.g. aggressive act is 
stopped short of completion by par- 
ents, teacher, or police) rather than 
upon defenses which intervene, im- 
mediately upon recognition of insti- 
gation to aggression and prevent ag 
gression (e.g: instigation to aggres- 
sion met with cooperation, tactful 


comments) - 
SUMMARY 
es aimed at the objec- 


tive evaluation of projective tests, 
strong theoretical arguments have 
been presented for the importance of 
assessing anxiety and regulative forces 
as well as impulses and needs. This 
study reports differences among pre- 


adolescent boys in different religious 
roups in the frequency with which 


fantasy aggression-anxiety responses 
are made. 

Catholic boys manifest a signifi- 
cantly greater number of aggression- 
anxiety responses 1n fantasy than Jew- 
ish (and Protestant) boys. Specific 
sub-categories of aggression-anxiety 
behavior are analyzed. The responses 
of Catholic boys significantly exceed 
those of Jewish boys for the category 
in which aggression-anxiety interrupts 
aggression in fantasy, and significantly 


In the studi 
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exceed the responses of both Jewish 
and Protestant boys for the category 
in which aggression-anxiety follows 
aggression in fantasy. Catholic boys 
rely significantly less, proportional to 
total defense used, upon the aggres- 
sion-anxiety responses which intervene 
immediately after recognition of insti- 
gation to aggression and which pre- 
vent the aggressive act in fantasy. 
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" Rorschach Water Responses in Alcoholics: 
evels of Content Analysis and Consensual Validation’ 


e онх B. MARKS 
eterans Administration Hospital, American Lake, Washington 


Vari 
tent analysis hene of Rorschach con- 
ne type. re oe little in common. 
tional bot: esented by the conven- 
the iuda categories, would sum 
geographic of responses with, say, 
Sum to Sede equa and relate this 
ality pe MGE pn to implicit person- 
sentially à he categories are es 
Without an eiii logical, and 
what the d жеке ату relationship to 
second аЙ os aee in the patient. À 

Ostile p represented by the 
inney (4) tent Scale of Storment and 
With the lo $ not so much concerned 
Content as mad classification of the 
cifically pra | the content as spe- 
toward Boe are reveals a tendency 
sponses of е behavior of interest. Re- 
ed as well Various content are weight- 
ing is in scd and the weight- 
rather dan of of personal meaning 
a third met. logical categories. Sull 
пег (9) w. 10d, exemplified by Lind- 
live of v; vould sce content as indica- 
ality omnes forms of global person- 
Sponse entation. Thus various re- 
signs fis can be thought of as 
be РОДЫ am character" and it might 
та Técotd а sum the content signs 

Tal charg o give something like an 
рген "or score. Clinicians in- 
со се hot пасы content use all 
Nelusions s but the relationship of 

$ derived from these meth- 


S to 
ta; exter Ж, a i ` 
ain, ernal criteria is nowise cer- 


Sh 

„леге еу 5 

have not euski Shere and Lasser (3) 
(1 finding ot able to repeat the earl- 
) that E Griffith and Dimmick 

ee. alcoholics show more rc- 


à сусу F 
enpace, Warne, i Davenport, Wilbert E. 
Ord, Ph William s. Garlington, Samuel Gold- 
Lomas p уу Kogan, Willard A. Main- 
Whe D. Sa ; McGehee, Robert D. Quinn, 
пу server and James C. Stauffacher, 

ed as judges in this study. 


sponses with water content than do 
various other classes of persons. Many 
Rorschach interpreters. would find 
grounds for criticising the specific 
measures used in both studies. Thus, 
in tabulating water responses, "ice" 
or "snow" was given the same weight 
and meaning in the sum as was "the 
blue is water." “А crab" was given the 
same weight as a water animal as was 
“a jelly fish." 
In order to test whether levels of 
"dynamic" interpretation. might dis- 
tinguish differently between alcoho- 
lics and others a study was designed 
to compare (a) à simple summing of 
water responses, (b) a scaled. sum- 
ming and (c) the sortings of judges 
based upon the verbatim responses 
with water content. 
The Rorschachs used were those of 
patients at this V. A. neuropsychiatric 
hospital. Twenty-two persons having 
a primary diagnosis of alcoholism 
without psychosis Were matched by 
age and education with twenty-two 
other non-psychotic patients without 
alcoholism or a history of drinking 
roblems. Secondary diagnoses within 
the alcoholic group were balanced 
with the primary diagnoses within the 
Icoholic group. That is, there 
roximately as many alcoho- 
lics with the secondary diagnoses of 
anxiety reaction ог of conversion re- 
action as there were of non-alcoholics 

with these as primary diagnosis. 
defined as 


non-a 
were app! 


Water responses were 
those with the following content: 
Clear water percepts, е. р. 


1 

(0 "lake," “gulf,” "ocean." 

(2) Landscapes with water, e. g. 
“beach”. 

(3) Reflection percepts if reflec- 
tion is seen as in water. 

(4) Water in motion, e. g. "water- 
fall." 
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(5) Water animals or plants, 

(6) Other beverages. 

The water response score was made 
simply by summing the number of 
such responses in each record, 

In making a scaled score pooled 
judgments of clinicians were used to 
determine what weight to attach to 
different types of “water responses as 
indicators of alcoholic passivity." The 
final scale assigned a basic weight of 7 
to percepts including still water: land- 
scapes, reflections, lakes, and so on. 
Map percepts were given no weight 
пог were percepts of moving water, 
Soft, water animals, including mol. 
luscs and coral but not crustacea or 
fish, were given a basic weight of 7 
as were percepts of water plants. 
Drinking fountains and beverages 
were also given a weight of 7. An 
additional weight of 7 Was given if a 
body of water were seen as enclosed 
and protected, eg. “a harbor.” Float- 
ing concepts, eg. "floating seaweed,” 
also received an additional weight of 
1 and color-determined liquid con- 
cepts received an additional weight 
of 0.5. 

The judges’ accom- 
plished simply by presenting ten cli- 
nicians with verbatim water responses 
and inquiry Extracted from each of 
the forty-four protocols. Responses oc- 
curring together on one protocol were 
identified as such. Without any in- 
structions as to ration 
were instructed to pick ou 
responses which were 
coholics. 


sorting was 


(di- 
did 
and non-alcoholi 
Scores differenti 


"TABLE I—Number of Protocols Recei 
Judgments as 


Number of judgments 


0-2 3 

Observed frequency 15 2 
Expected frequency 242 5.15 
Chi Square—136.86 p= 


A : ics 
Rorschach Water Responses in Alc oholi 


Н апу er 
of the ten judges sorted any bett 
than chance. 


These findings confirm the. EE 
tive conclusions of Shereshevski-S a 
and Lasser. They confirm it in en А 
ation where тоге “dynamic ee 
ments were made about the ше. 
of the water responses than in 
original simple counting studies. 


с. Де 

One aspect of the judgments is б 
serving of comment. The num! phe 
times that each of the 44 sets of ‘come 
responses was judged to haye s can 
from the protocol of an alcoholen 
be computed. These pasible, call 
bers of times judged alcoho a 
vary from zero to 10. The exact Ch 
probability of the бза 
H extracts of protocols over А es аге 
points, assuming that the le: Bs for 
acting without any common d from 
their sorting, can be computec arit 
the binomial expansion. Comp 
this predicted distribution b^ e 
observed (Table D we find seid 
judges were not acting apii post 
nor with independent prese Fre 
tions. There is more than the PE а 
agreement on which protocol amd 
are judged alcoholic and con gle 
on which are judged non-alco 


as nav 

This suggests that pm Mi 

some reliably shared ways of pes 
when confronted with this pe en re 
task but that this reliability is morn! 
lated in a valid way to the oF he 
criterion. It is difficult to estima dee 
intrapersonal assurances of the Tain) 
about their judgments but wv the 
there is consensual validation were 
Way that they judged. If iey. hey 
only to consult their colleague us f0 
Would find a good bit of consen? ar. 
their decisions, But whatever ^ em 


| 


ance this consensus might give "n 
would be seen as misplaced whe 
ving Various Numbers of 
“Alcoholic” gl 
4 5 6 7 И 
5 4 1 з gH 
902 1082 9.02 5.15 


Joun B. Marks 


® В 
вы with the external criterion 
Iscovered to be non-existent. 


SuMMARY 


re ain of alcoholic and non- 
patents „neuropsychiatric hospital 
Epai A the water-content ге- 
à additi the Rorschach was made. 
"NER я to simple summing of 
NDS bass ey responses, a scaled 
and Bini. on dynamic considerations 
тү ians' judgments of extracted 
Rune pones were used to differ- 
methods € groups. None of the three 
peres rq si distinguished 
ter-judge a; high proportion of in- 
pelis ди gp age in the judgments 
Projective t the good possibility on 

esting of clinicians agree- 


133. 
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ing with each other reassuringly while 
they agree insignificantly with outside 


reality. 
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Children's Like and Dislike Drawings 


Сави. J. Nr 


HE AND WILLIAM Гном 


Childrens Service Center, Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania 


This study attempted to explore 
further the value of children's draw- 
ings as a projective technique. It was 
hypothesized that freely chosen Likes 
and Dislikes in children's drawings 
would offer greater insight into their 
school adjustment, than would re- 
quests to draw specifics, like a man, a 
house, etc. A second point of interest 
was to determine what significant dif- 
ferences could be found 
Likes and Dislikes, 

‘Arrangements were made through 
the city schools to test all pupils in an 
elementary school. In its SIX. grades 
were 76 boys and 64 girls, ranging in 
age from five years, cleven months to 
thirteen years, six months, with 1.Q.'s 
from 80 to 136; the majority in the 
normal range. Pupils “were tested 
three at a time in a separate class 
room. They were given plain paper 
8% X 11” with a box of commercial 
colored pencils, and told to draw 
"something you like very much." On 
a second sheet they drew “something 
you don't like at all” After each 
grade was tested, its teacher 
asked to rate her chil 
justment on a 94 item sca 


between 


Like and Dislike draw. 
scored Separately for 1. 
(from end of 


ings were 
initial time 
instruction until the 


of paper covered by drawings Tf 
effect of scasons and holidays, an ot 
teacher's influence were noted but " 
scored. On the basis of these ec 
the children in cach grade te 
ranked, and rhos were computed the 
tween school adjustment and к 
drawing variables, treating Likes 2 
Dislikes separately. Ра 
The rhos ranged [from — Se be 
032, with many small values P 
tween —.18 and +.19, Es ре. Шу 
Grade 2, they appear to wei 4b 
at a chance level, with four 0 sig 
significant at the 5%, level. Рош ри 
nificant results for Grade 2 Likes her 
none for Dislikes) appeared to re hat 
the stress placed on drawing by jr 
teacher, rather than general poi 
Likes were compared with we 
by obtaining a ¢ ratio for the ye! 
ard error of the difference bee the 
means. Only in drawing time did che 
Likes differ from the Dislikes at 
5% level of confidence. of 
Several qualitative findings vial 
interest. The seasons, and esper nds 
approaching holidays like ар Ї 
and Easter, influenced the conten" ye 
drawings markedly. Children M att 
first three grades, instead of abs isi 
mg, drew many objects, often Ч col 
the entire page; They used тапу e 
ors, especially green and blue. ae b 
three Upper grades children freq 


ly drew one concept with one 0! 
colors, 


to 


e 0! 
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Identification with Same-Sex and Opposite-Sex 
Figures in Thematic Apperception’ 


A. B. SILVE 


STEIN? 


New York University 


In i —— 

ated a the TAT and re- 
sumed ibat bee it is sometimes as- 
тё von i subject identifies him- 
Similar to ja ily with figures that are 
ample wii тез in some way, for ex- 
those that a respect to sex, than with 
this assumy a unlike him, To validate 
is dons oe at least as far as sex 

d, one would have to dem- 


Onstrz 

ate "e б 5 

subject's пела gni ys between the 
of ehavior and the behavior 


lgures 
Фак do ког 1 the same sex as himself 
9! the op 10ld in the case of figures 
Words that ieee sex. The number of 
оцу staties me subject uses in his vari- 
rial beyond and the amount of mate- 
Contain b pure description that they 
used A ol which have been 
at best ot ead of identification, are 
cept, aud irectly related to that con- 
relevant ( may actually be quite ir- 
to be the | it, McIntyre (5) appears 
attempted only investigator who has 
Чоп direc js PORE the above assump- 
With resp tly, focusing on similarity 
‘ndings a to age and sex, but his 
е нац to interpret, since 
qiemselves S зенин not to identify 
E he ‘omen most of the figures 
concluded ed. In any case, McIntyre 
PPort ie his results failed to 
se een the Eases that similarity 
wine? to бе tee ш and the figures 
pres еп. ne ae identification 
tem Paper SENG reported in the 

BUS tee Gone ee another at- 

St this hypothesis. 


PROCEDURE 


h 
de € subj " 
nts drida were 80 college stu- 
d on the basis of sex into 


' 
B 
aseq 
Raps On a 
alp ad 
and Г. ie dissertation for which 
ds the wert E Seeman A. Piotrowski 
N = PE. er! P : 
ow, esis commi, man (Chairman) served 
of ye! the ssion. 


a. Бек 
ату Sychiatri А 
Mang, ^ iatric Institute, University 


groups of equal size, equated for age 
and college year. The average subject 
was a sophomore of about 20 years of 
age. A specially designed series of five 
pictures Was employed, consisting of 
two parallel (male and female) sets 
of two pictures each, plus an addi- 
tional picture showing a single figure 
of each sex. All the figures were of 
people of approximately the same age 
as the subjects. The test was adminis- 
tered by the group method, with each 
subject receiving à printed copy of 
the entire series of pictures, and a 
booklet in which to write his stories. 

For the analysis of the thematic 
material, nine variables were selected 
from Murray's need system (6) : Affi- 
liation, Aggression, Autonomy, Def- 
erence, Dominance, Exhibition, Nur- 
turance, Sex, and Succorance. For 
every Story each of the nine needs was 
assigned two scores, 10 indicate the 
strength with which it was attributed 
to same-sex and opposite-sex figures in 
that story- These scores, which ranged 
from 0 to 4, were based on the num- 
ber of figures of each sex to which the 
need was attributed, and on the 
amount of emphasis that the need re- 
ceived, either by repetition or elabo- 
ration. The subject's final scores lor 
each need were the sums of the scores 
for that need throughout his series of 
stories. . 

When the Thematic Apperception 
Test had been completed, an abbrevi- 
ated version of the Edwards Personal 
Preference Schedule (1) (EPPS) was 

Like the scheme used 


administered. 
analyzing the thematic material, 


in 
the EPPS 15 based on Murray's need 
system. In this study only those EPPS 


items were used that represented com- 
pinations of the nine needs listed 
above. The subjects score for each 
need was the total number of state- 


7A 


ments representing that need that the 
subject selected as characteristic of 
himself. 


RESULTS 


To restate the problem in opera- 
tional terms: Are there relationships 
between scores on the EPPS and 
scores on the thematic apperception 
test for same-sex figures that do not 
hold in the case of scores for opposite- 
sex figures? Two different approaches 
to this problem were taken in analy- 
zing the data. . 

In the conventional R-technique 
approach employed first, product- 
moment correlations were calculated 
for each of the nine needs over the 40 
subjectis in each group. Of the 36 cor- 
relation coefficients obtained in this 
way. only three were significant at the 
.05 level (see Table I) . Oddly enough, 
all of these involved scores for oppo- 
site-sex figures, although of course this 
may represent only a chance occur- 
rence. Another somewhat unexpected 
finding was that two of the three sig- 
nificant correlations were negative. 
Only in the case of the one positive 
correlation, however, was the differ- 
ence between the coefficients for the 
two types of figures significant at the 
-05 level, as determined by Hotelling’s 
test (9). There is little evidence here 
to indicate that the subjects identified 
themselves with either type of figure, 
and almost none to show that they 
identified themselves More readily 
with same-sex figures than with op- 
posite-sex figures. 

In the second, “profile-similarity” 
approach to the problem, correlations 
were calculated over the nine needs 


TABLE I—Significant Correlations 
between Scores on the EPPS and 
Scores on a Thematic Apperception 
Test (R-technique approach) 


Same- Opposite- 
Group Need Sex ie Е t 
Male Exhibition —.07 
Male Succorance 16 ta 
Female Dominance —.06 261 


Same-Sex and Opposite-Sex Figures in Thematic Apperception 


TABLE II—Significant Co 
between Scores on the EPPS ant Н 
Scores on a Thematic Appetit 
Test (Profile-similarity approach 
Subject 
Male 
Male 
Male 
Male 
Female 
Female 
Female 
*Significant at .05 level. 
* Significant at .01 level. 


Same-Sex 


Opposite-Sex 


for each of the 80 subjects. Of the n 
resulting correlation coefficients, ne. 
nine were significant at the .05 геге 
ог better (see Table II). There Sa a 
just two cases in which the сан 

tions for same-sex and рро i 
figures differed significantly, EAT. 
one of these, the coefficient eR d 
Scores for opposite-sex figures no 
higher. Again, these findings o s 
Suggest that the subjects депе 
themselves more readily with bam. 
sex figures than with opposite", 
figures, or for that matter, деп} 
great majority of the subjects i f 
fied themselves with either YPE op: 
figure. For neither same-sex no! r o 
posite-sex figures was the number f. 
significant correlations itself sig 


cantly different from chance at the‘ 
level 8) 


DISCUSSION re 
In attempting to interpret ше m 
sults of this study, the same аео 
arises as with McIntyre's investiga; ge 
reported above, The data give ithe! 
evidence of identification with €! 16 
SAMESEX or opposite-sex. figures. jve” 
critical question still remains, P cor 
scores on some measure that dO thë 
relate significantly with scores ОП er 
thematic @pperception test, can CY ре 
ences be demonstrated between che 
correlations involving scores for пес 
two types of figures? In this com”, 
Поп, the degree of relationship 0" 
tween scores for samesex and Fiat 
site-sex figures is pertinent. The i£, 
est correlations between the 090 
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the pri 

of due #07 were of the order 
while in е R-technique approach, 
broach, a ont profile-similarity ap- 
Above О ү der of correlations were 
tincid nu obviously represent 
hack (4) : ionships, but as McCor- 
what аз emphasized іп a some- 
correlation he context, as long as the 
hot perfect )etween two predictors is 
their Rep des is at least possible that 
iier toa uta wih a criterion may 
Practical, | atistically significant and 

У Important degree.? 


Even i 
ores ra mie correlations involving 
gures e e and opposite-sex 
nificant] ud prove not to differ sig- 
reflect an this would not дека 
the i validity or usefulness of 
Asa numb an apperception technique 
ski (7) [idee authors (e.g., Piotrow- 
May identify ve suggested, the subject 
ures. Altern. himself with all the fig- 
Pointed eei io ү Lindzey (2) has 
techniques that the TAT and related 
Specific ide may not depend on any 
up y neni process, but may 
lon of the s ae а generalized reflec- 
CY of his ee needs, in the man- 
oi dee ii or his pre- 
If the ina tachistoscopic 
АШ lent identifies 
es then. d he figures, or with 
ct to find s is no reason to 
differences of the sort 


e 

prese 

Present $ 

Igate, Study was designed to in- 
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alle 1с appercepti : 
LM, 1 sets oe. rception test using 
On i pictures. containing 
Erro * oth 

Ts er hand, i 

meas d, it may E i 

ela; Casur y be a a 
tions che ment were Eg i 

res Would cen scores for the two types 

prove to be perfect (8). 
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male and female figures was adminis- 
tered to 80 college students, equall 

divided on the basis of sex. The nit: 
jects were then given an abbreviated 
version of the Edwards Personal Pref- 
erence Schedule (EPPS) . Correlations 
were calculated between scores on 
the EPPS and scores based on the 
needs attributed to same-sex and op- 
posite-sex figures on the thematic ap- 
perception test. The data gave little 
indication that the subjects had iden- 
tified themselves with either type of 
figure. The findings do not support 
the hypothesis that the subject's iden- 
tification with the figures is encour- 
aged by similarity between them and 
himself, but they do not rule out the 
possibility that this is the case. 
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Effects of a Variation in Instructions and Pictorial Stimuli 
on Responses to TAT-Like Cards 


NORMAN SoLkorr? 


Connecticut State Hospital, 


Several experiments have been per- 
formed in an attempt to test the hy- 
pothesis that increasing the similarity 
between $ and the stimulus figure 
will result in a greater degree of proj- 
cction, as measured by verbal produc- 
tivity (6, 9, laa 12). All of these stud- 
ies dealing with factors affecting proj- 
ection seem to have at least one thing 
in common: namely, they have been 
concerned with the manipulation of 
the stimulus figures. 

In а previous investigation dealing 
with the effects of instructional varia. 
tion on responses to TAT cards, the 
author (8) presented a constant set 
of pictorial stimuli to each § but 
varicd the instructions under which 
the stories were told about these stim- 
uli: half the Ss told stories in the 
third person and half in the first per- 
son, i.e., as though they were the char. 
acters іп the picture. It Was found 
that, for a student sample, telling 
Stories in the first Person resulted in 
significantly longer total times to tell 
stories, in a significantly Breater num. 
ber of pauses and in a significantly 
greater total number of words com. 
prising the stories. Initial reaction 
time was slower, but this difference 
Was not significant. 

he present experiment is an at- 
tempt to measure the effects of a vari- 
ation in instructions and Pictorial 
stimuli on response inhibition to 
TAT-like pictures dealing with the di- 
Mensions of sex and hostility. The in. 


Middletown, Conn. 


б into 
struction variable is again divided» 
first and. third person. In edes н 
the standard third person шиш ў 
the first person instructions requ ulus 
to identify with one of the sii 
figures їп each card and to —9 
this identification throughout rax 
imaginative production. The pus de 
stimuli consist of. 19 pictures, n and 
picting varying degrees of gend 
six representing varying Черт s 
sexuality. The criterion fne 
lected for investigation were TUB 
reaction time, total number of Mum 
and inhibition ratings. Since а evist 
ber ol approaches have been a itio 
for the measurement. of inhib ivel 
the E selected one which has 077 
considerable operational. speci 1С; t 
and experimental examination, 


S 
: apt ical fre 
ters concept оГ "psychologica 
dom of movement" (y. in ths 
An attempt will be made ; 


; 165 
study to answer the following 4" 
tions: E 
l. Compared with third рео е 
structions, will first person in n oF 
tions lead to increased mat er 
lower “freedom of movement, lucet 
initial reaction times, and ne litt 
verbal output in the areas of sext 
and hostility? "E 
2. Will б гаш depicting mos" ig 
uality (or hostility) in СОНО ack 
those depicting moderate or leas неї 
uality (or hostility) lead to ша! 
“freedom of movement,” longer "orba! 
reaction times, and reduced V 
Output? wea 
3l Will there be an interaction d 
tween the instructions variable Ps 
the degree of either sexuality Of ig. 
tility expressed by the pictoria tio” 
uli? Will the effect of the instruc оч 
Оп the variable “freedom of meio 
ment" as well as on initial xp 
time and verba] output depend 


ex 
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» the ex i 
ality te de to which sexuality or hos- 
epicted in the picture? 


METH 
бив 10D 


Ninety whi 
in the iun hite male students enrolled 
at the есето psychology course 
ate University of Iowa com- 


posed the sub; 
study, пе subject population of this 


Dev 
Ht es of Thematic 
А i qe: Pictures 
А group of 12 pi 
to elicit "3 = 12 pictures was selected 
and to hes s relating to sexuality 
NS сев oe ility. In order to arrive at 
Was ingen Paetos a larger number 
magazines ревел from numerous 
represent) ut of these E selected 15 
| ing the dimension of sexu- 


ality 

„у and 15 

d d 15 representi E 
Imension з epresenting the hostility 


n orde 


to 


Eu yi 
Е Даш agreement as to 
эришиу or hostility de- 
bx err were presented 
z А id ioe 10 undergraduate 
Psycho ogy. For graduate students in 
= » judges m the sexuality dimen- 
s Ong the ori cted six pictures from 
qed of ү, original 15. These con- 
а Sree of "A depicting the greatest 
i Doderate DN two representing 
cast de Bree, and two containing 
whe s fo T of sexuality. The 
rating j| the same procedure 
Sets of hic ле hostility pictures. 
° ses ‘ont The were rated in the 
^ Witte, six pictures in each 
nt ieee obtained the highest 
he final E the judges consti- 
Jar S. set of stimulus figures. 
Order "e Responses 
à о а 
Story, a analyze the content of 
^ ерде E system was de- 
~ P8¥chological Г, Rotter's concept 
Бе &ical freedom of move- 
T; 


iterj 
la utili 
Wer utiliz in 
e: zed i i i 
the selection of pic- 


nen 5 
E 15 
ае 


, (OSE 
Sion cg Pom prisin 


fi Cor th Si cdi 
2 18е 151$ B the sexuality dimen- 


ted 
Of a male and a female 


а 
Me, Pict 
3, ensi; UTES com 


The cat Consiste prising the hostility di- 


apy. 
арргоур Та ку two male figures. 
“imately ihe cach picture was of 

d same age as the S. 


TT 


ment” and Crandalls rating scale 
based upon this concept (1). The 
ratings involved a seven point scale 
with a rating of one indicating the 
highest “freedom of movement.”* (7 
p. 194). In a preliminary study, au 
attempt. was made to train judges in 
the use of the scoring system and to 
determine the applicability of Cran- 
dall's scoring categories to the present 
experiment. 
Preliminary Study 

Experimental designs for the pre- 
liminary investigation and the final 
experiment were essentially the same. 
The sole difference was in the num- 
ber of Ss used. 
Two groups of ten Ss each were 
studied in the preliminary phase. One 
group Wi required to respond to the 
Pictures in the third person, while the 
Ss comprising the second group were 
required 10 respond in the first. per- 
son; ie. 10 identify with one ol the 
stimulus II the story as 


figures and te ‹ 

though it was happening to S himself. 
All 12 pictures Were presented ina 
random order to each S. All stories 
were tape recorded and subsequently 
transcribed. This procedure yielded 
940 stories, each typed on à separate 
sheet of paper: The E and two gradu- 
ate students in psychology, all of whom 
had prior experience with Murray s 
TAT, served as raters of the stories. 
At the outset, the stories of eight 
Ss were used by 


E to exemplily the 
indicators of low “freedom of move- 
" that comprised the scoring 
svstem. The three judges met lor pur- 
poses of defining and discussing the 
variable “freedom of movement." 
The judges then rated the stories told 
by another six Ss. After completion of 
this task, the judges met agam and 
particular disagreements were dis- 
cussed. The judges then rated. the 
stories of the remaining six Ss and the 
degree of inter-judge agreement was 


— 
“freedom of movement" refers 


“тһе concept 
bility held by an individual that 


to the probal ty di 
his behaviors will lead to "positive satisfac- 
tion." 


7% 


ascertained. At a later date, the judges 
rated stories told by each of twelve Ss 
to the pictures depicting hostility. 
This was done because of a slight 
modification made in the criteria for 
rating the hostility stories. 
Experiment Proper 

Seventy Ss, 35 in each of the first 
and third person groups were used in 
the final experiment. The Ss were as- 
signed at random to each instruction- 
al condition and were seen individ- 
ually. In the administration of the 
pictures, each 5 was given card 6GF 
from Murray's TAT which served as 
a sample. This was followed by the 


twelve remaining cards presented in a 
randomized order. 


RESULTS 

Inter-Judge Reliabilities 

E's ratings were compared with 
those of other judges in order to 
evaluate the communicability and ob. 
jectivity of the Scoring system. This 
inter-judge reliability was evaluated 
by means of the intraclass correlation 
based upon the analysis of variance 
(3, 2). 

The reliability estimate between the 
mean ratings of the three judges ob- 
tained on the first Occasion was .9]. 
After discussion of disagreements, the 
reliability coefficient Was .84. On the 
third occasion, when only the hostility 


Stories were rated, the coefficient of 
reliability was .85. 


Statistical Analysis of Data 


Separate Lindquist Type I analyses 
of variance (4) were carried out for 
each of the criterion measures, within 
each of the sexuality and hostility di- 
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mensions, yielding a total of six mee 
yses. In this design, all Ss esperei 
each A-treatment (gradations from. 
most to least of either sexuality oF 
hostility). Each A-treatment in com 
bination with any one B-treatmen 
(instructions) was administered to 2 t 
different group of Ss. A 
In the statistical analysis, the a 
cards depicting each degree of DS 
ality and hostility were combined ч | 
treated as a unit. Thus, the two ker 
depicting the greatest degree of М. 
ality (or hostility), the two pup 
pressing moderate sexuality (or ting 
tility) ‚ and the two cards reprend 
the least degree of sexuality (or 
tility) were combined. 
Sex Dimension sable 
In general, it may be seen in Ta B 
I that the instructions variable Ps 
duced a significant change in only p 
Criterion measure — inhibition I i 
ings. Under first person instructio 
there was a significant increase ee 
hibition or decrease in “psycholog! he Y 
freedom of movement.” Although К 
differences аге пог significant, It 
also evident in Table T that first t | 
son instructions led to an іпсгетер 
in initial reaction time and a dec 
ment in verba] output. 


of the degree of sexuality expresse the 
Pictures was significant for pa 
initial react! 


a erion Measures and F Values for 
ex Pictures as a Fi unction of Instructi 


Third Person 


ons 


1 є First Person J 
Criterion тни ue “ | 
nitial Reaction Time 20.26 12.65 25.86 14.62 ur 
oo S Words 162.20 91.25 148.05 81.47 150 | 
oh 551 51 3 в 
ipe H 25 6.43 3.34 | 
F.æ (df 1, 68) —4.00 


E. (df 1, 68) —7.08 


— 


TABLE II.— 
Man and SDs of Criterion Measures and F Values asa 
unction of the Degrees of Sexuality 


| " Most 

" . M 

Tord Reaction Time en e 

ШП umber of Word 11996 3507 

m ition Ratings 233 53 
e А Ма 7.53 3.34 
5 (df 2, 136)—3 97 

Fo (dE 9, 130-420 

tures depict; 

differed "SUE moderate sexuality 

ned, gnificantly from those with 

ality. For e those with least sexu- 

otal number of words, the 


differen 

east аа benyen pictures depicting 
nost and y and pictures depicting 
Significant at ag sexuality were 
ings, those inally for inhibition rat- 
Sexualit сше depicting most 
those r4 E Шеге significantly from 
sexuality Ісипе moderate and least 


Or th 
е res " 
esponse measure, total 


Numb, à 

structions | words, the pictures by in- 

Je test of ae ction was significant. 
evel of kn pictures effects at each 

: Tar uctions yielded an F of 
9ns anq 05) for first person instruc- 
ird an F of 23.26 (P<.01) for 


car... Person instructi 
ates th 1 instructions which indi- 


Moderate Least 
Mean SD Mean SD Fe 
20.67 1204 2356 1434 480 
15897 6748 17714 11463 16:82 
508 2.58 5.92 249 1912 


structions. Further analysis revealed 


that the verbal output of stories told 


to the least sexual pictures was, under 
significantly 


third person instructions, 
greater than for either the moderate 
or most sexual pictures. 


Hostility Dimension 

Inspection of Table III reveals that 
the main effect of instructions was 
significant for only one response meas- 
ure, initial reaction time. Under first 
person instructions there was a signifi- 
cant increment in initial response 
latency. It is also evident from an ex- 
amination of Table III that there was 
a decrease in verbal output under first 
person instructions, but this difference 
was not significant. Finally, no differ- 
ences Were obtained with the inhibi- 


tion ratings. 


рр: tt the e ч 
Bhificanr ре effect of pictures was E the hostility pictures 
the hos 


nt for 
for only third person in- The effect о 
Ta 

BLE ITI— Means and SDs of Criterion Measure? and F Values for 


Hostile Pictures as a Function of Instructions 
First Person 


Third Person 1 
Instructions Instructions Е 

Меап sD Mean sD Е Й 

20.90 16.35 31.39 18.89 747 

905.12 129.35 175.09 98.79 142 

7 746 2.72 7.16 984 "8 

Ta 
BLE 
LE IV—Means and SDs of Criterion Measures and F Values as a 
Function of the Degree of Hostility 
Moderate Least 

Mean Mean SD Ft 
orgs 1949 2448 1794 16t 
aio 9772 17642 9719 569 
2.64 560 232 27.31 
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was investigated next. As indicated in 
Table IV, the pictures variable pro- 
duced significant changes in both total 
number of words and in the inhibi- 
tion ratings. 

Further analysis of the simple effects 
of pictures yielded the following re- 
sults: For total number of words, the 
difference between pictures depicting 
most and least hostility was significant. 
For the inhibition ratings, the differ- 
ences between pictures depicting least 
hostility and those depicting moderate 
and most hostility were significant. 

No pictures by instructions inter- 
actions were found. 

Order 

The effect of order of presentation 
of the pictorial stimuli was also stud- 
ied. Differences in criterion means 
between the first two, middle two, 
and last two cards presented to each 
S were evaluated by means of a Lind- 
quist Type I analysis of variance. 

Only for the response measure total 
number of words was the effect of 
order of presentation significant. 


Discussion 


On the whole, the findings of this 
investigation provide only a partially 
consistent picture of response inhibi- 
tion to TAT-like pictures with varia- 
tions in instructions and degree of 
sexuality and hostility. Initial reac- 
tion time was significantly increased 
under first-person instructions only 
for the hostility pictures, while the 
inhibition ratings were significantly 
heightened under first-person instruc- 
tions only for the sexuality series, Ver- 
bal output was consistently, although 
not significantly, reduced under first- 
person conditions. 

The question also arose whether 
inhibition would vary with the degree 
(i.e. most, moderate and least) of sex- 
uality and hostility depicted. The re- 
sults have shown that initial reaction 
time was shortest for the moderately 
sexual pictures while the hostile pic- 
tures produced no significant changes 
in the response latency measure. Ver- 
bal productivity was greatest for the 
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least sexual pictures but was es 
greatest for the most hostile ee 
Finally, the inhibition ratings "ue | 
highest for stories told 10 pet d 
most sexual and most hostile pict | 
Since the three response poem 
employed in this study were nor tion 
sistenuy affected by both a Var d il 
in instructions and pictorial sum А 
it scemed desirable to investigate the 
degree of relationship between’ ix 
three measures. By means of the еге 
son r, all the criterion measures mo. 
intercorrelated under. each "limen 
tional condition and for cach e ob- 
sion. Of the twelve correlations к, я 
tained, only опе was significant i in 
gesting that the three criteria u$ l 
this study were not measuring 
same aspect of inhibition. aing 
The fact that the inhibition r2 the | 
did not show a relationship E sul 
Other measures is perhaps Un he 
prising. One might suggest va up 
inhibition ratings were centered Ч 
an analysis of the content ol Ss 
tasies involving the expression © ing 
pression of sexual or hostile pr 
On the other hand, the response reat, 
ures verbal output and initia топ 
tion time seemed to deal with and. 
formal response characteristics теё 
need not necessarily have any | "TA 
late with content. It is not clear mal 
ever why the two measures of Ї0 imë 
characteristics, initial reaction jared 
and verbal output, were not тё 


variable, jeva"! 
In the absence of previous Tel" pe 


experimental data dealing ЖТ, [ей 
three criteria, the investigator wont 
10 examine the instructional p var 
tions for hypothetical sources О уар 
ance. For some Ss, it is conce pt 
that first-person | instructions А 
sented a more unfamiliar sit inte 
than third-person instructions | o? 
culturally little emphasis is plac de | 
talking about pictures, movies yof 
vision, etc. in the first person p 
other Ss first-person instruction’ jo” 
have served as a stressful 5100 
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Thus, it wi 
попса руки v that the: 
à ^ о 5 
might nur be M 

ither : 
Tiii lien: suggestion that the in- 
absence of a le is complex, nor the 
erii те ationships between the 
to dismiss сезше, however, permit us 
Within а йо divergences occurring 
the hostilis. criterion measurc. For 
ings were «rne the inhibition rat- 
the instructs differentially affected by 
di Wien ere whereas significant 
< Sion, A еа in the sex dimen- 
Ito tine te comparison between the 
since the s not possible in this study 
the sex S pet stimuli constituting 
not чейнн hostility dimensions were 
Bere ed for intensity. 

of the dee to an examination 
should à eS ts of pictorial variation, it 
Since Ше ir be born in mind that 
Telated, ба нне, measures were un- 
E e would not expect a nec 
seo DNE оне и be- 
n dites al variation. and the 
Onsistent f on measures. The only 
10 pati inding was that the inhibi- 
Pictures dens were highest for those 
and ier Foe both most sexuality 
ested th lostility. These results sug- 
situations ; the intensity of pictorial 
5 may influence the degree 
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effects of successively responding to 
the cards. Only for the response meas- 
ure, total number of words, was the 
order effect significant; an increase in 
verbal output occurred from the first 
two to the last two cards. This finding 
was congruent with that of a previous 
investigation (8) in which two ad- 
ministrations of TAT cards also re- 
sulted in a significant increase in total 
number of words. The most apparent 
explanation for this order effect is 
that each card served as a unit of 
practice which facilitated more ela- 
borate productivity 


on succeeding 

cards. It is evident that the effects of 

ractice on verbal output would need 

to be considered in future researches 
of this kind. 

The results of this study may have 
implications for both the content and 
the method of presentation of ріс- 
torial stimuli. f the two conditions 
employed, instructions and pictorial 
variation, the instructions variable led 
to more consistent findings, with re- 
spect to all three criteria, while varia- 
tions in pictorial stimuli resulted in 
uniform and significant changes only 
in the inhibition ratings. These re- 
sults however С 


annot be interpreted to 
indicate the superiority of one form 
of instructional condition over T 
other in present еї picon 
techniques nor is the predictive a 
ity of the heightenec 
ings known. 
Ttc should 
absence of 
the three res] 
the 
in thei 
SUMMARY 
The purpose of this study was to 
elfects of variations in 


investigate the : | i 
instructions and pictorial stimuli on 


responses 10 TAT-like cards dealing 
with the dimensions of sex and hos- 
tility. First and third person instruc- 
tions Were administered in combina- 
tion with pictorial stimuli ranging 
from most to least s ‘xual or hostile. 
Twelve TAT-like pictures, six de- 
icting sexual scenes and six repre- 


finally be noted that the 
any correlations between 
jonses measures certainly 
necessity of exercising 
r further utilization. 
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senting hostile content were adminis- 
tered at random to each of 70 Ss in 
the experiment proper. One group of 
95 Ss was instructed to tell stories in 
the first person, while a different 
group of 85 Ss told their stories in the 
third person. Three criterion meas- 
ures were examined — initial reaction 
time, total number of words, and in- 
hibition ratings. To arrive at ratings 
of inhibition, a scoring scheme was 
developed utilizing the concept of 


"psychological freedom of move- 
ment." 


It was found that under first-person 
instructions, initial reaction time was 
significantly increased for the hostility 
pictures, while the inhibition ratings 
were significantly heightened only for 
the sexuality series. Verbal output was 
consistently though not significantly 


reduced under first-person instruc- 
tions. 


As regards the intensit 
torial stimuli, it was shown that initial 
reaction time was shortest for the 
moderately sexual pictures, while the 
hostile pictures produced no signifi- 
cant differences. The inhibition rat- 
ings, on the other hand, were highest 
for stories told to both the most sexual 
and hostile pictures. Finally, verbal 
output was greatest for the least sexual 


pictures but was also greatest for the 
most hostile cards. 


y of the pic- 


The absence of any relationship be- 
tween the three response measures as 
well as the possible complexity of the 
instructions variable were discussed 


Responses to TAT-Like Gards 


Р Е " jon | 
as possible factors in the explana 
of the results and some problems 
future research were offered. 
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Reliability in the 'Draw a Person' Test 
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It is sai i 
ag ee in projective tests — 
chometric i. from traditional psy- 
ity may be je — statistical reliabil- 
high, Howe “ON and validity may be 
to question (Bi when validity is open 
just. what E ) it is of value to know 
Mvestigatio actors in the test under 
not reliable i are and what factors are 
achover оу the psychometric sense. 
Problem of ), it is true, discusses the 
formal dh. reliability in relation to 
AP fest d structural aspects in her 
Matter of = reliability for her is a 
зеп (5) c'Inical observation Swen- 
cerned Ж. чет two studies con- 
test but c | reliability in Machover’s 
ES not oncluded that "these studies 
| һеге P ran valid estimates." 
dese studies des main criticisms of 
| у їп теги; pem data were treated 
of t between tu percentages of agree- 
ie test ar y he two administrations 
оп, to ke qu SE was assumed, a 
tre їр éomputed" pe cent instead of 
as a base rate (4) 


m t 
chi ,,,1€ Margi 

! the margin: | 

1 Square table nal frequencies of a 


The 
w author 
e de tp of the present study 
AS ect on veniae reliability and 
eid запа T iability of using dif- 
in Ween admi ifferent time intervals 
than 5 пар vis te Reliability 
min Chance Was defined as better 
z by ba relationship as deter- 
the Duss E rates for certain char- 
Ap jest; successive drawings in 


PROCEDURE 


den, ©. 198 

Nts Ss 

3 from eek were college stu- 

Were a ege GE WA courses at the 
а ashington. They 


Male, Vide 4 
giles, 3 ieaie group В (o 
he с 37 fe es), group C (29 


mal 
nea Table I indicates 
al design used. 


Taste I—Experimental Design 


Group A Grou G 

oup p B Group C 
(N=70) (N=57) (N06) 
DAP—1, E, DAP-l, E, DAP-I, Е 
1 month 1 month РАР, E 
DAP-2. E, DAP-2, Е, (Immediate) 


All groups were given instructions 
to draw à person each time. The de- 
sign employed (Table 1) allowed for 
evaluating the effects on reliability of 
the same and different Es (group A 
vs. group B). the effects of different 
time intervals (group A vs. group C) 
as well as reliability itself (groups А, 
B, O). 

At the termination of the second 
administration the following question 
was asked of all groups. "Did you 
think that on the second drawing you 
were to (a) draw as similar a picture 
as possible to the one drawn before 
(b) draw as dissimilar а picture as 
possible to the one drawn before (c) 
thought it made no difference what 


one drew. 
The following characteristics! in 
the DAP, as here defined, were ana- 
lyzed for reliability. 

page”: Left, middle 
Male, female 


themselves to 
objective Mea e used, A dis- 

s made between autonomous 
characteristics. Autonomous 


was defined as being independent of any 
other factor (e.g. sex drawn) whereas con- 
tingent Was defined as dependent upon 
other factors (eg: height of figure depends 
upon whether the individual has drawn a 
whole or incomplete figure) . Since this dif- 
ferentiatior wed for in the analysis 


п was allo 
of data, the N for any particular character- 
istic varied. 


— 
: Characteristics which lent 
i asurement wer 


»Originally five positions were designated 
Of these, two were never selected and one 
was selected by seven Ss on one drawin 

ntage of left-handed M 


only. The perce 

jects who chose the left portion of the paper 
did not differ significantly from ae nen 
centage of right-handed persons who pite 
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uo 


. Presence or absence of sex 
symbols | 

‚ Perspective: Front, profile? 

- Incompletions: Complete, incom- 
plete (lack of arm, leg, torso, 
trunk, head) 

6. Height: Toes to head 

7. Size of head in relation to body 

height 

Chi square was the statistic used 
for characteristic 1-5 inclusive and 
when significant ф/ф max. was com- 
puted to determine the extent of the 
relationship. For characteristics 6 and 
7 product-moment correlation coeffi- 
cients were computed. 

In scoring the second drawing the 
E was unaware of the S's identity, the 
group (A, B or C) to which he be- 
longed, and the manner in which the 
first picture was drawn. Analysis of 
reliability was made for males and fe- 
males separately when indicated (Ta- 
ble II). 


Qv da 


RESULTS 


Groups A, B, and C did not diller 
significantly from each other on the 
second administration on any of the 
characteristics described, Inasmuch 
as a different E and a different time 
interval had no effect on reliability, 
groups A, B, and G were combined.t 

Table II presents chi squares for 
characteristics 1-5 and Critical ratios 
for characteristics 6 and 7 (resulting 
from r to z transformation) for com- 
parisons of male and female scores 
on the two administrations considered 
together of the DAP. 


the left part of the paper, and consequently 
were not separated in analysis of the data. 
The drawing was said to be in the area 
Which contained two-thirds of the length. 
This figure was suggested by a pilot study 
involving 140 drawings. 
"Originally five aspects were considered but 
the low frequency with which some per- 
spectives were selected made it difficult to 
meet the assumptions of Chi Square. 
“These data are available in “Reliability of 
the Draw-A-Person Test in Projective Psy- 
chology,” an unpublished thesis by Sheldon 


Starr, State College of Washington Library, 
1954. 


| 
| 


Reliability in the ‘Draw-a-Person’ Test 


Taste H—Comparison of Male Y 1 

Female Scores (Groups A, B, and. : 

Combined) on Seven Characteristic | 
of the DAP Test. 


Characteristic х? CR 
Incompletions 16 

(N=88M, 103F) 

Position on page .00 

(N=77M, 86Р) 

Perspe 1.87 

(N=71M, 77F) 

Sex drawn first 93.10* E 
(N=89M, 102F) 

Presence or absence of 440° 


sexual symbols 
(N=89M, 102F) 
Height of figure 
(N=55M, 69F) 
Ratio of head to height of figure 
(N=55M, 69F) üs ol 
"Indicates significant differences at th 
level 
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1.83 


‘Tantr HH —Relationship (reliability) 
between Scores on First and ect 
Drawings for Characteristics in WUC | 

Sex Differences are not Present 


а ? 
Characteristic p/p max. ү 


Incompletions A 

(N=191) 

Position on page эз о» A 

(N=163) 

Perspective HS 31 

(N=148) 5 t 
Height of figure 

(N=124) 93! 


Ratio of head to height of figure | 
(N=124) 


М T т ; 01 
*Indicates significant relationship < 


TY 

Taste IV—Chi Square (reliability), 

between Scores on First and Se hich 
Drawings for Characteristics in W 
Sex Differences are Present 


— 


ale 
Characteristic Males Fem 92) 
(N—89) (N= 
Sex drawn first - 3.20 
Number of sexual symbols — 1.17 15 


ce 
*Since expected frequencies in some maf 
were small because of extremes in the pilit) 
ginal distributions, the exact proba, Р 
method (1) was used. For a two-tail атам" 
was .018 indicating reliability of sex 
first for male Ss. 


z. do 
Table II reveals that the sexes pt 
not differ significantly on place 


ча 
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On pa 
e rspecti i 
height ct рибе, incompletions, 
telation Án eed and size of head in 
differ 4 body height. They do 
най icantly on sex drawn, and 
phsequent absence of sex symbols. 
above, 7 the data, in light of the 
S > analyzed as s i 
Tables ТЇ inl d as shown in 
о mak T 
ons. ке p data for both adminis- 
oth comet the drawings obtained on 
Way Mor ped ul in another 
ported cs ] to 5 are also re- 
| Fe ely as follows: 
gascement on page: 
7o ОЁ Ss chos ft si 
үс s chose the left side of 
€ page 
159; : 


trat; 


7o OL Ss c " 
the p; s chose the center of 
970: раве. 


РС of Ss varied 
Sex dr; ` 
1907 Tias 
vo Of females 
396? 9, lemales drew males. 
o Of females r 
496? of fen. es drew females. 
876? or emales varied 
1 /o Of males dr В 
of: ales drew males. 
/ ale h 
1067 of males drew females. 
3. Pre d nales varied. 
sence or 
Syr 5 
ap botes 
^o Ol lemales 
(oed, nales had sex symbols 


oy 
/o Of fem; 
mie ales ha sex сү 
ggtosent. ad sex symbols 
9% of f 
3567 ^ females varied. 

males hz 
А present, ules had sex symbols 


absence of sex 


Я 
/о Of m; 
AT ales had sex 
s absent лаа sex symbols 
а „ы /o Of m; 
4. er. of males varied. 
Bbozhective: 
164° 9 Ss drew a fr ; 
J% of S pem a front view. 
997 ore drew a profile. 
5, пёс Ss varied 
Cor A ` 
610; s pletions: 
1769 Ss dr ө 
ДАР 55 ens complete figures. 
figures, ew incomplete 
On /o Of Ss y 
габы the 
Thi. 
Pre. 
Wh 


aried. 
question asked of all Ss 


s 

Cha 
Sence асері 

[s Tis 
ve аб, absen was concerned only with 
sabols "ally hance and not kind. Of 19 Ss 
te „О! both he same number of sex 

11 drawings, four had the 
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after the second drawing, 20 thought 
they had to draw a figure similar to, 
and 5 dissimilar to, the first drawing. 
The remaining 168 Ss thought that 
what they drew made no difference. 


DISCUSSION 


Machovers personal belie in the 
reliability of many aspects of her test 
is based either on unpublished re- 
search (3) or as indicated has been 
of the "clinically useful" variety. Ac- 
cording tO Machover (3) drawings 
should va somewhat, lor if they re- 
mained exactly the same they might 
indicate, according to her, lack of de- 
velopment, pathological rigidity, or 
impoverished resources. The basic 
question, however, is to what extent 
should the drawings vary on different 
occasions? 

In the present study five factors 
to be reliable for both 
sexes, Le. to appear consistently on 
both the first and second administra- 
tions (perspective, position on page, 
incompletions, height of figure, and 
ratio of head size to the height of 
figure, (Table Ш) ), one factor y 
found to be unreliable for both males 

ence Or absence O 


and females (pres 

sexual symbols "Table IV), one fac- 

tor was reliable for males only (sex 

drawn, Table IV) )- 
while the statistica 

dies cited by 

mentioned, 


were fount 


criticisms of 
Swensen (5) 
it should be 
e instructions employed 
lies were 10 draw a 
authors) person. 
ake it difficult to 


tions m koi 
of incomple- 


-eliability 


evaluate the re 

tions- | Е 
Some clinicians argue that it is not 
: tudy reliability by ana- 


fruitful tO 5 ae 
lyzing each drawing characterisuc 
separately- They would argue that a 
holistic analysis arrived at on the 
basis О 


[ total impression is superior. 
The rationale for this claim is that a 
skillful clinician would never 


make 
an interpretation of a drawing on the 
basis of 


a single characteristic, but 
rather on the basis of a pattern of 
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characteristics. However, the criterion 
or criteria of holistic analysis are 
frequently vague and non-communi- 
cable. It can be argued that when an 
individual operates on the basis of 
some total impression, he is in effect 
selecting out certain cues which can 
objectively be described. Thus it is 
possible that the clinician is actually 
utilizing isolated cues, It is important 
to understand such individual char- 
acteristics at the same time as, or be- 
fore, we attempt to understand config- 
urations of factors. 

The results obtained in this study 
cannot be explained on the basis of 
the fact that 20 Ss thought they had 
to produce drawings on the second 
test similar to those done on the first 
test, for it was found by inspection, 
that these 20 drawings were actually 
no more nor less reliable than the 
drawings of the other Ss. 

While the lack of reliability in a 
projective test does not exclude the 
possibility of validity, the presence of 
(traditional) reliability in some of 
the factors makes the study of validity 
morc encouraging. The findings also 
introduce a note of caution for those 
clinicians who utilize the DAP test in 
making predictions and diagnoses of 
varied nature for specific individuals. 
For though the results, significant at 


Reliability in the 'Draw-a-Person' Test 


the .01 level, show reliability, !t 
should be remembered that this fing 
ing pertains to groups and that iL 
relationships reported vary in mag 
tude. 


SUMMARY 


The study of the reliability of seve” 
factors in the DAP as measured 
test-retest in the drawings of 1s 
showed: (1) a change in E was ime 
important (2) a difference in pr 
interval (between test and retest) “at 
no effect (3) five factors were a: 
to be reliable and one unreliable, tor 
both men and women, and one тас 
was reliable for men only (4) du 
data could not be interpreted as T i 
à function of set on the part of the 


Ss 
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Rorschach 
Developmental Level and Social Participation of Chronic 
Schizophrenics' 


HaroLD WILENSKY? 


Frankli 
in Dela R d i a al, № TO: 
no Roosevelt Veterans Administration Hospital, Montros 


Thro 

ner’s ee the application of Wer- 
levels of d (10) of developmental 
Rorschach? rceptual organization to 
sible to q scoring, it has been pos- 
tween Rone relationships be- 
Overt tian performance and 
ing is decent The process of matur- 
Werentiati ed in terms of increasing 
aviorial од and integration of be- 
Mental ie In applying develop- 
Would е Us perception, one 

~ expect increasing organization 


of 
sümuli wi 

ca 1 with increasi : 
maturity increasing chronologi- 


Ince |95 
tors a oe of investiga- 
applying this concept 
Ces ren Hemmen- 
Un bom istrated а positive 
lyin Perception. Fi age and matur- 
ogy 8 genetic о т 
Schi; found ц PCO LG psychopathol- 
tio Phreni hat the Rorschachs of 
ae тергев es „consisted of percep- 
clopment enting early and lat de 
Parin nS levels. Siegel (7) pes 
aoe with hebephrenic 
more e a p reported 
Spon ifferentia id group produced 
atone’ than d iated or mature re- 
epi] oups hebephrenic and cat- 
was ОП With B Employing this con- 
and able to hie eem adults, Lane (5) 
КА criminate between high 
Cially effective groups. 


dinger 
Telatj 
ity оп 


and 
с 
Шар 2 


t st 
Study y 
epo: i i а: 
rted in this paper was 


the meeti 
ical Neen cts eting of the Eastern 
Pril, joe, on held in Philadel- 


auth 
hor ; 
а 15 7 
те aná er| ee eee to Dr. Jacob Cohen 
Ney ees Suggestions and t for their assist- 
AU the d to the Psycholo 
dition, Éo A Hospital, аа 
the еа h sma pis in the data col- 
of se Ppor ana РЭР experiments con- 
ial it associates provided 
havior measure the dimensions 
escribed in this рарег. 


e, New York 


More recently, Becker (1) demon- 
strated a striking relationship (r= 
—.64) between the Elgin Prognostic 
Rating Scale and a Rorschach genetic 
(developmental) level score. This 
score was obtained by assigning 
ranked weights to responses according 
to degree of differentiation and inte- 
gration of the response and then ob- 
taining a mean score for each record. 
These studies based upon develop- 
mental theory suggest a means of em- 
ploying the Rorschach to predict 
overt behavior. So far this is an area 
in which the Rorschach has been rela- 
tively inefficient (3) 

The present study sought to con- 
tinue the exploration of behavioral 
correlates of developmental level as 
measured by Rorschach performance, 
The aspects of overt behavior selected 
for study dealt with the effectiveness 
of participation in a cooperative 50- 
cial situation and independence of 
functioning among hospitalized schiz- 
ophrenics. With maturity the individ- 
ual tends to develop into a social or- 

anism with egocentric behavior grad- 
ually giving way to sociocentric CO- 
operative group participation (б). 
aspect of psychological ma- 

turity id the individual's 
ability to assume 1 
sibility 
ized schizoph 
tioning is Te t 
hospital adjustment. Patients granted 
rivileged statu 
suming à degr 
sponsibility for their behavior, where- 
as those who require close supervision 
and guidance in everyday hospital 
living are retained in closed wards. 
Positive relationships therefore were 
d between the level of per- 


hypoth esize 
ceptual organization (developmental 
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level) as determined by Rorschach 
performance and (a) effectiveness in 
à social situation and (b) adequacy 
ol hospital adjustment. 


METHOD 

A total of 32 chronic 
male patients with a median age of 
35 years were selected for the study, 
Four patients, however, refused Ror- 
schach examination. Of the remaining 
patients, 14 were from non-disturbed 
closed wards and 14 were from privi- 
leged wards. The mean length of time 
since first hospitalization of the closed 
ward group was ten years while the 
mean of the open ward group was five 
years. The difference is significant at 
the .01 level. The two groups ap- 
peared to be quite heterogencous with 
respect to severity of illness. At the 
time of the study only some ten per 
cent of the hospital population were 
on privileged status. The open ward 
group represented a sample of the 
healthiest patients in terms of their 
hospital behavior. 

Rorschachs were administered in- 
dividually and scored in the standard 
manner by psychology trainees, Re- 
sponses then were classified and 
weighted by the author according to 
the development level of organization 
following the system devised by Beck- 
er (1). Since the Scoring system is 
fairly objective, contamination of 
scoring due to knowledge of the pati- 
ents ward was probably minimal. 
This system? is based upon Werner's 
developmental theories and the previ- 
ously mentioned empirical studies (2, 
4, 7) . Briefly, the highest level (scored 
six) demands articulation of an un- 
broken area and reintegration into 
а good form percept (Card IV: “A 
giant sitting on a stump”). 

A score of five requires combination 
of discrete areas into one good form 
percept (Card II: “Bears fighting"). 

score of four entails accurate dif- 


ferentiation and simple integration 
(Card Т: "Bat"). 


*For a more detailed chart of 
the scoring System and add 
the reader is 


schizophrenic 


examples of 
itional references 
referred to Becker (1). 


Rorschach Developmental Level and Social Pa rticipation 


Vague wholes, oligophrenic details » 


and unusual details of good form ate 
given a score of three. | Е 

Amorphous, vague, confabulatory; 
and minus details receive a score 0 
two. 

Amorphous, confabulatory, i 
minus wholes and contaminated, p. 
severative, or fabulized combination 
receive a score of one. The шп? 
the assigned development level (J 


and 


: > ect. 
scores was calculated for each subject , 


The experimental social шай. 
and the scale for rating social par Qut 
pation were devised and carried, co 
by Spohn and Wolk in a study о nit 
operative behavior ol schizophrt ir 
patients (8). The subjects worked 
four-man groups. They were observ’ 


1 
; eme] 
and rated on two occasions, once 17 , 


from simiti, 
priv 
an 


group with 
wards (either privileged or non 
leged) and once with mixed орел =. 
closed ward patients, They were 1 
structed to solve five problems D are 
creasing complexity. Each pubs $ 
quired cooperation by all su bi 
or example, in one task each su Г 
was handed а card with a numbe 
it The subjects were then aske 
rearrange their seats so that rdet 
would be sitting in numerical € 
with the person with the highest num 
ber in the first seat, next highest T def 
ber in the second seat, etc. In ad 
to perform this task, the subjects т 
to inform cach other of their num 5 
Or at least permit other subject 1515 
look at their card. T'wo psycholo ont 
observed the groups through @ sub 
Way vision screen and rated each vals 
Ject on an equalappearingkint? ed 
scale. This scale had been constr G 
using psychologists as judges a" nti" 
Categories reflect the degree of Chet 

ution of each subject to the acii je 
ment of the group objective. LA ас 
Categories range from leadershil ert 
tivity through independent соор 
tion, and several degrees of comp, in 
behavior to nonparticipation a” 
terfering behavior. 


patients 


ү 


Rrsurrs 


" of 
The DL score and the rating? 


| 


f 
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participati ; 
Middle а Pent the social situation 
two tailed test sen т of 11 (P< 01, 
ШО bereac ) . The biserial correla- 
ment (privile evel of hospital adjust- 
and DL Pei ges nonprivileged) 
correlation.) 22 (srj—.25 for zero 
h m 
tend Fea bem i high correlations 
level of се the hypotheses that 
reflected Ww ar development, as 
бро уе] « orschach performance, 
Ment and : related to hospital adjust- 
schizophrer о level of participation of 
n drawin MCs in a social situation. 
lation pes inferenees from the corre- 
Justment t} een DL and hospital ad- 
ences bete gross behaviorial differ- 
€pt in mind ше two groups must be 
tite d. These differences be- 
groups cor ie and closed ward 
Without 5 * q probably be detected 

сва a lied techniques. 

Ween ation of the correlation be- 
Чоп i ee and social participa- 
ao cach group sepa- 
té. Whil a limitation of the 
len 55, Pe 0b a significant correla- 
%Sed ward or 5) was found for the 
group, the DL and social 


Partici 

m pati 

Nard emi correlation for the open 
he ;5 D was near zero (r—.05). 


"Ae іар: 

ti labil 
amship ЭШ: to demonstrate а rela- 
ку be under the privileged group 
ati ak or ie terms of the 
TR, Scores of M variation among the 
" e Varia тезе healthier patients. 
loup, ponce of th Ў " 
P's the closed ward 
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differentiation among a highly homo- 
geneous group. 


_ The mean social participation rat- 
ing of the closed ward group reflected 
behavior characterized by participa- 
tion in achieving the group objective 
when instructed to do so by another 
subject. The behavior of individual 
subjects ranged from withdrawal or 
refusal to participate to taking an ac- 
tive leadership role and encouraging 
appropriately. Among 
d patients the mean 
rating represented behavior which en- 
tailed active, independent steps 
toward the achievement of the group 
objective. The lowest rating obtained 
by a privileged patient was somewhat 
above the average level of the closed 
ward group. See Table I for means 
and standard deviations of the DL 
scores and social participation ratings. 


others to act 
the open war 


In following up the hospital ad- 
justment of the regressed group, five 
of the original fourteen patients Were 
moved to open wards within a period 
of six months. All five patients had 

above the median 


obtained DL scores : 
for their group. The change in status 


for these patients did not necessarily 
reflect improvement since it Dae 
with a change !n hospital policy 
which increased the number a en 
ward patients. This event may ur т 
garded as further evidence of the те e 
vance of developmental level as à 


measure О indepe! unctioning 
f of dent 
measur ler 1 [ үп 


5р. “ш. 
ific: - distributi " e 
th Cant] ition (71) was E 
(10 arianos с (P<.01) than Another study Py po of practice 
i of the ca жй waluating the € S Б 
бър БТ open ward group (9) evaluatins ic 4 Я 
тааб small variability peo on social participation made ры 
unlikely since it entailed а replication of this first test oF the 
ARI 
EI | 
—Means and Standard. Deviations of DL Score, Number ol Rorschach 
Stand: а Е А н 
Responses (R), and Social Participation Ratings 
First Study Second Study 
Open Ward > Closed Ward Closed Ward 
апа Group Grout 
tee N-M Nal 
S “ore Mean E Mean $ 
anis pa 372 2.63 84 
Dime Rati 21.00 1143 7.62 
кр, а 21.00 pu 
Aves Ch s ae 848 6.23 114 
аре la " Af : 
Bed ratings p aunn tasks were used in the second study. The score represents ihe 
^ On three occasions. 
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behavioral correlates of developmental 
level. 


SECOND Stupy: METHOD 


Thirty-two schizophrenic patients 
were selected from closed wards for 
the second social participation study. 
The mean age of this group was 33 
years with an average length of time 
since first hospitalization of 9 years. 
The patients were rated for social 
participation on three occasions in the 
manner described in the previous 
study. Following the first social parti- 
cipation rating a four week period 
intervened during which half of the 
Broup was exposed to practice in very 
simple group tasks while the other 
half continued their usual hospital 
life. At the end of this period the pati- 
ents were rated again for social partici- 
pation on two occasions within one 
week, once working in a group with 
subjects whom they had previously 
not worked with (stranger situation) 
and then in a group in which the sub- 
jects had worked together in earlier 
trials (familiar situation). 

Administration of individual Ror- 
schachs was attempted during the 
four-week interval. Only sixteen of 
the thirty-two patients produced scor- 
able records with eight or more re- 
sponses. Four subjects who produced 
fewer than eight Tesponses were drop- 
ped. The remaining twelve patients 
refused testing. 

The hypothesis to be tested was that 
there would be a positive relationship 
between social participation and DL 
Score (replication of the first study) . 
Because of the relatively small num- 
ber of patients producing adequate 
records, the practice (10 subjects) 


and control group (6 subjects) data 
were combined. 


SEcoNp Stupy: RESULTS 


On first exposure to the group 
problem solving tasks, most patients 
sat passively and contributed very 
little to the solution of the problems. 
These tasks were somewhat more com. 
plex than those used in the previous 


study. Consequently, the distribute 
of social parucipation ratings for ae 
sixteen testable patients revealed Е 
tremely small individual differen 
(s?=.17). The correlation uec 
DL scores and social раар s 
ratings, however, was in те VM 
thesized direction, but not significa 
r=:38; 5.06). я 
| For closed id patients who ted 
been accustomed to the uninterrupy | 
monotony of hospital routine, the 
novelty of the first exposure d ji 
social situation may have contri p 
to the freezing of activity. In the is | 
study this phenomenon was por 
played, probably because of Ше р 
lation by the relatively healthie ond 
tients. In the later trials of the seco”, 


mu 


5 Pis e as ev 
study, increased variability was A 
dent within the control group à hat 


as the practice group suggesting E 
the familiarity with the situation first 
psychologists provided by the ting 
trial, and also the individual facient 
experience, may have been d in 
to permit the patients to engage о 
the tasks more actively. In the vio 
later trials, the range of behav 
manifested extended from withdraw s | 
to leadership activity. The vaT ng r | 
of the social ratings in the stra ch 
situation increased to 1.88 and in ela 
familiar situation to .89. The comm ne 
tions between DL score and о» | 
stranger and familiar social situa nil 
then became substantial and sig 86: 
Patr 58: Р<.05 and tot 
Р.<.01 respectively). See Table m 
the means and standard deviation’ of 
the DL score and the average pu 
the three social participation га | 
for the second study. 
The findings of the secon sup" 
can be considered generally as цой 
porting the hypothesis that а ге cip 
Ship exists between social parti nia 
tion and Rorschach developme ё | 
level. Of particular interest ма ай | 
finding that the DL score coU nts 
ferentiate among a group of Ра ле in 
who appeared very much the sane! 
their overt behavior initially. be 
individual differences in overt 


d stud} | 
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avioral ты appears to have be- 
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ictive S 1 as a morc accurate | Ы 
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cation, antes A form definiteness 
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: itfalls of Н ; 
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orschach eiue | Li c eem 
ars to li осо]. The DL scor 
i idi г. score 
ap, оті б between the global 
MI roach — wl а middle of the road 
5 associates petet Palin (3) and 
ssful in ave found to be more 
the. predicti [ | 
than v aire of overt 
"T er the i 
Eve approaches ле global or 
imit Sed in the pres 
e sent study some 


Ореке Ceili 
van ating eee effect seemed to be 
tion ойу он tended to reduce the 
to a scores the obtained distribu- 
Tange e the hi would be desirable 
exten score score and widen the 
Ment to wh by determining the 
total e күү each of the above 
ЗАР. score nts contributes to the 
P to Gite well as their rela- 
aturity m measures of emo- 
els of Lr s assigned to 
Med n ponses might then 
pon such relation- 


sta T of re 
qu Sindee (R) which 
Yed ying wis p attempts at 
ole in th ach variables also 
healthier, DL score. In the 
patients produced 
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significantly (.05 level) more r 

sponses than the closed ward patients, 
(See 1 able I for the mean number of 
responses.) The relationship between 
DL and R appeared to be com lex 
The correlations between DL me 
and R for the two closed ward grou + 
were .33 and .35. For the heslthder 
group the relationship was small but 
negative (—.18) . The number of high 
level responses possible is limited. As 
productivity increases, more mediocre 
level responses are produced with 


consequent lowering of the average 


DL score. This also contributed to the 


ceiling effect mentioned above. 

In attempting to determine the 
split-half reliability of the DL score, 
each card was treated as a separate 
item and the mean DL score per card 


obtained. In order to deal with card 
rejections, it appeared reasonable to 
assume that the inability to form a 
percept Was a low level of behavior. 
Such an assumption is supported by 
the finding that the total number О 
responses increased with chronologi- 
cal maturity until age seven Or eight 
(4). For the 44 subjects in the two 
studies (using ап odd-even card split) 
the Spearman-Bromr corrected split 


half reliability coefficient Was 88. 


almost 
obtained using Becker's 
The correlation be- 
two methods of calculating 
Obtaining an average 
d then a mean 
ed to have the 
the contribu- 


tween the 
DL was .95. 
score for each card an 
total DL score appear 
advantage of reducing 
tion to the total score made by certain 
cards (particularly Card X) which 
elicit large numbers of good 
ils. For these groups this re- 
in the scoring system served to 
increase the variability of the DL 
distribution. 

SUMMARY 


teen. closed ward and fourteen 
open ward chronic schizophrenic pati- 
ents were administered individual 
Rorschachs. The responses were scored 


Four 


soak “ticipation 
gs Rorschach Developmental Level and Social Partic j patio 


according to their developmental level 
and a mean score for each patient was 
calculated. These scores were corre- 
lated with the ward status (open or 
closed) and with the ratings obtained 
from the patient's participation in a 
social situation requiring cooperation 
among subjects. Strikingly high corre- 
lations between DL scores and wird 
status апай social participation were 
obtained in support of the hypotheses. 
In a second study with sixteen re- 
gressed patients, а small positive re- 
lationship was obtained between DIL 
Scores and social participation ratings 
in an initial trial. In two later trials, 
however, in which individual differ- 
ences were accentuated, significant re- 
lationships between DL scores and 
social participation ratings were ob- 
tained. These findings and the work 
of Becker and others suggest that the 
application of Werner's development- 
al theory to Rorschach performance 
may provide a basis for the more ac- 
curate prediction of overt behavior. 
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Ms Ay all behavior is 
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the expr A ate epee and mean- 
and җан modality produces 
) expressive ant samples of be- 
In terms E productions are inter- 
and Perce P пате (based upon 
Pat ia theory) and content 
; 6) Коо of universal 
interpret logists know how to 
despite i ations and predictions 
Quoted to ie absence of proof (All- 
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Bist at "es greatest failing of the 
Whit he tn time is his in- 
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nt 
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seh d one's own clinical 
with an Hess latter have not 

y criteria or statistic- 


th 

inae oi xpresses the fond 

аф Clusiy, ng las y sses the fone 

„Көр, siens some light will be shed 

пе predi. of the validity of claims 
ictive efficiency of projec- 


tive drawings. In the preface the reader may 
be interested to hear that Machover report- 
edly stated that experimentation is needed 
to keep up with the rich clinical yield. The 
assumption evidently is that the purpose of 
experimentation is verification. rather than 
investigation. The reader may be uplifted at 
aring Hammer refer to “the happy marri- 
age of theory and empiricism.” but left to 
wonder as he continues whether this marriage 
summated. "The author points to 
with clinical tests and 
mentioned in 


he: 


is ever col 
20 vears of experience 
y s that many of the tests 
this book must be used clinically pending 
the establishment of their validity. One won- 
ders what 20 additional years will bring. 

In the first part of the book the author 
«pressive behavior reveals per- 
els that expressive techniques 
aluable and that their ap- 
the uncovering of more 
tapping of deeper 
personality. These points are 
documented by well-chosen illustrations. In 
discussing art and expressive behavior, Ham- 
irtually lyrical heights in ra- 


to vi 
various types of data so as 10 


yet fe 


asserts that ¢ 
sonality, He fet 
are ticularly Vi 
plication results in 
traits and the 


primitive 
levels. of the 


mer rises 


tionalizing 

demonstrate. the basic consistency of person- 

ality functioning. Evidence here is considered 
n of internal con- 


ins of the criterio: 
Discussing the matter of evidence, 
refers tO such phenomena as 
"therapists ratings" "em- 
and last but not least "ex- 
"ЫН interesting that ihe 


author here mentions that art training has 
no effect upon the predictive efficiency of 
wings. despite some of the recent studies 
cations to the contrary. 

f the book, in many 
interesting. the expressive 
rawings is discussed. The as- 
еге is that “The muscles don’t 
convinced of the truth of this 
assumption, the reviewer wonders if it is al- 
possible to understand their story. Inter- 
retative clues according to the author, are 
rendered by the sequence of movements, the 
size of figures, the pressure on the paper, the 
direction of the stroke, the kind of detailing. 
the placement on the page. and the type of 
motion employed. Apparently all of these 
criteria can give information about the na- 
ture of the person’s difficulties, but what of 
е behavior of normal well-ad- 


by mca 
sistency. 
the author 
“symbolic flow.” 
irical evidence" 
perimental studies. 
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revcaling indi 
second part 9' 


wavs 
component 


sumption h 
lie." While 


ways 
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justed individuals about which no mention 
is mad idney Levy, in his contribution to 
this section, cautions the reader that projec- 
tive drawings may mislead the “unawa ry, 
naive, reckless, and impulsive”, a comment 
which includes many of us. Levy brings in 
the concept of overdetermination and dis- 
cusses the process of clinical interpretation 
quite intelligibly. His illustrations are quite 
clear-cut and tend naturally to support the 
points made. He speaks of "social sterco- 
types” instead of universal symbols, which 
scems to make this phenomenon considerably 
more acceptable. But, he, too, fails us by not 
discussing assets or adjustment in terms of 
clinical drawing interpretation. 

The House-Tree-Person technique is dis- 
cussed mainly in symbolic terms. The draw- 
ings are presumed to tap such a vast array 
of areas that the reader is bewildered as to 
how to choose among them. Hammer starts 
at the roof of the house and goes down to 
the stoop. He starts at the crown of the tree 
and goes down to the roots, He hypothesizes 
some particular symbolic significance for 
every part of every drawing. He then dis- 
cusses the chromatic House-Tree-Person test 
on the assumption that this technique is at 
the level of the real unconscious, contending 
that it is useful for diagnosing schizophrenia. 
This reviewer is led to wonder how to go 
about tapping the unconscious, which is 
rather irregular and confused in anyone, and 
then in turn make a prediction that the in- 
dividual in question is schizophrenic. It is 
like saying that if people tell rather weird 
and fantastic stories to cards XI and XIX on 
the Thematic Apperception Test, 
are likely to be schizophrenic, ignoring the 
fact that this stimulus itself. is structured 
along unrealistic lines. It happens that the 
references given in this chapter to research 
findings turn out upon further inspection to 
be theoretical articles. 

The reader is now exposed to 
Animal-Drawing-Story Test which is a com- 
bination drawing-thematic technique and 
Seems to clicit rather interesting results. He 
is told by Kinget about the Drawing-Com- 
pletion Test in which Gestalt principles are 
used to predict structural aspects of the per- 
sonality organization. Her approach seems 
Interesting and potentially worthwhile. Har- 
rower describes the Most Unpleasant Con- 
cept Test which she has given to some 1000 
normal and abnormal subjects. This test re- 
quires one to draw, schematize, or symbolize 
the most unpleasant concept he can think of 
and associate to it. The suggested breakdown 
is very clever and imaginative. The reader is 


then they 


the Levy 
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also briefly familiarized with the nea 
Family Test, Draw-a-Person-in-the-Rain y 
the Rosenberg Draw-a-Person Test, the a 
Figure Redrawing Te and the Наш 
Draw-a-Member - of - a - Minority Rs p 
The implication of all this seems to be ning 
you can ask people to draw almost. am far 
and then speculate as to the meaning Е. ar 
as their personality organization is conce k 
Scattered throughout the first 600 Барет 
the book arc case studies by various and a 
dry people, These are all very Bier ene de. 
worth-while long as the reader heec rial 
injunction given by the author to ud in | 
from using the interpretative suggest that 
a "cook-book" fashion, It is to be hope The 
this admonition will be taken seriously. i | 
various psychologists seem to differ is an 
approaches, from the rather ио and 
circumspect: method suggested by КН yi 
the strictly frec-associative — psychoanz? 
approach of Hammer. TT studi | 
^ chapter on research and eH d the 
emerges relatively late, and deals rerit 
matter of reliability and validity. A „dicat? 
of the pertinent findings seems to ү draw 
moderate reliability of some aspects 0 to be 
ings. As to validity, positive data seem gati 
considered much more valuable than пе ag 
data. It is assumed by Heidgard dee de 
tive findings the result of either p^ Thé 
sign or inadequate conceptualization | x 
reviewer is left with the conviction ing 
pressive behavior is determined, mean to 15 
and consistent, but is not certain stion 
special value in prediction, This ques in n 
special value is presumably taken UP th the 
last section of the book which deals = yit! 
application of drawings to therapy а аце We 
their unique contribution to the n P 
Art therapy as discussed by кашты оп 
a procedure in which the prot апас 
the associations to them, and the 8 вї 
ence relationship are combined for hir? 
peutic purposes. In illustration, M oli 
phrenic patient is encouraged to v " iit 
freely, the implication being that wi yd 
phrenics need to share their fantasy’ (vel 
is sometimes better accomplished ? у 
ally. | the wey 
Hammer devotes a chapter to made ү, 
known observation that the doodles с, 
à patient during therapy may be M T 
Bender and Schilder have a Слар ts al | 
sumably illustrating that psyeiat ата? е 
know how to make use of projective apa" 
ings. Landisberg and Shneidman 
drawings with the Rorschach and n 
spectively, and feel that drawings са 
bute some interpretations similar 
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whose linguistic skills are limited to Dutch, 
it would not provide enough background for 
the administration of a dependably scorable 
protocol nor for scoring a well-administered 
It certainly would provide a clinical 
e with little sophistication for inter- 
tocol. It may be that the au- 
other volume up their sleeves 
which would supply the information lacking 
in this volume. Or they may have intended 
abus for a college course to be 
lecture material. In. either 

book's limitations. would 


one. 
novitiat 
preting a pro 
thors have an 


it as a syll 
supplemented by 
of these cases the 
be less serious. 

гете are 43 


references to some of the 
major American and Europeans sources of 
Rorschach theory and practice, the latest 


being Hertz” 1951 frequency tables. 
The reviewer has the impression that the 


authors may have struggled heroically with 
handicaps imposed by limited library re- 
sources which they used as well as they 
could be expected to. 

Bertram К. FORER 

Los Angeles 


Zucker, Luise J. Ego Structure in 
Paranoid Schizophrenia, Springfield, 
Ill: Chas. С. Thomas, 1958, Р.Р: x 


- 186. 


In keepin 
better understanding 9* | | 
paranoid schizophrenia. this book renders à 


valuable service. It is the ambulatory schizo- 
o is the prime subject of interest. 
of the investigation, as stated 
“is to gain deepened insight 
into the personality dynamics of the ambu- 
latory schizophrenic patient. and to provide 
the “groundwork or. prognosticating , the 
course of his illness within а theory of the 
of ego boundaries Ihe. Rorschach, 
and Figure Drawing ‘Vests were se- 
to explore the intensity and qualitv 
undary disturbances in three types 
d schizophrenic patients: 

had been hospitalized; (2) 
1 be maintained in treat- 


g with the growing trend toward 
f ego structure 1n 


phrenic wh 
The purpose 
by the author, 


loss 
Mosaic 
lected 
of ego bot 
of paranoi 

(1) those who 
e who could 


thos inta 
ment without hospitalization; and (3) 
those who had begun therapy on ап am- 
bulatory basis but had eventually to be 
hospitalized. 


To assess the fluidity of ego boundaries d$ 
gical phenomenon, the test materials 
three projective devices were scruti- 
point of view of five dimen- 


a patholo! 


from all 
nized from the 
sions: 

1. Contamination 
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2. Fluidity of contours 

3. Extension of cgo field 

1. Absence or overemphasis on main Fc 
scores and 

5. The disturbed body image. 


This new approach combined with the 
analysis of the projective material along the 
usual basic principles offers, according to the 
author's statistical data, a highly reliable 
technique in differential diagnosis in terms 
of the aforementioned three types of schizo- 
phrenic patients. In addition, it i 
help distinguish between the more benign 
and the malignant schizophrenic processes 
and to determine the extent of cgo impair- 
ment in dormant schizophrenic conditions. 
In short, these newly found selective criteri 
should enable the diagnostician to forecast 
in schizophrenia, ‘This, in turn, would ena- 
ble the clinician to be more effective in the 
sclection of patients for treatment and in the 
differentiation between those ambulatory 
schizophrenic subjects who will respond to 
therapy on an outpatient level and the am- 


said to 
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+ 7 imately need 
bulatory patient. who will ultimately 


hospitalization. E 

n reading this study one can safely say 
that the author has done her part in bringing 
irilication to the complex problems " 
“measuring” the fluidity and the loss of eg 


5 5 . techniques 
boundaries, Her rationale and the techniq ; 
pear 


some c 


and concepts used in the investigation ap ied 
to be sound and the material is well ОГА 
апа clearly presented, However much 1 "m 
i ch is needed to test the Е. } 
of the findings of the present inves Ba i 
The psychologists who are likely "i e 
most from this and similar studies Wi fiel 
those who have never been solely satis 


talt” approach, hence "the mpor 
single finding or a dimension can 


"i 
ҥй ihi ‚ context 
sessed only if it is seen within the cot 
-the whole of which it isa part." 
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931 So. Windsor Blvd. Ћ 
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twice this yeir i on Training formally met 
аг in New York City. Formal 


minut, 
es an 
e А 
nual rud sure along with the ar 
mittee ; The chief activiti i 
n. roe d cf activities of the com- 
4M) The 5 $4 
SO) Phe Survey 
Techniques pubs of the Status of Projecttve 
Association, А, the American Psychological 
octoral py Approved Clinical "Psychol 
Year Ograms began in 1956 and "o 
а 956 and this 


Were e 

evaluated i 

ing тап Шацчеју г ав 
In their de E 

Basically det 


i 1, qualitatively 

id he results were stagger- 

nis Rites ete in their consequences. 

of wien Universities, с а aie тарс 
fensiy » Colored. Dy 

t чаары у а goo d 

ШП Progr ene иу M ^ ved 

s жп. T 1 revealing 

“Mendous vari Phe chief finding was the 

d pic ariability between. ihese APA 

эрта! Ж җе А.Р.А. 

ective oes instance, class hours 

hour to EOD Ea range all the way 

NC t a de pea in practicum hours 

report, Practicum ro no practicum at all to 

Phil’ an impor As mentioned in last year’s 

Sophy iut i i à 

М point dea Y д 

y of testing als pas bos 

. whether 


tech 

hni 

iiy des should | 

Inte; TSity or w is 
“ship whe 


and 


3 ye 


namely, 
eis taught at all in the 
it is a function of the 


ne i 
the item is 
at is especia 
Ар Каш; of 99 ч noteworthy, namely 
P aboa Co of projectives in 45 
toje Are пој Universities, 82 of these 
Clive епш of the Society ОЁ 
es. [ - : 
Society Out of the 17 mem- 


m the 


Train; year the 
оа, ranging a a discussed the possi- 
his сак ation With iru eer’ 
» this re, on 12 ol dom 
int amu BEN was actively 
the proper pi institute was or- 
Spe. in Mayman оп 12 Commit- 
fere, ег, the topic 9 Menninger Clinic 
л Басе c stated as "Analysis of 
pth» п; A Ton in Projective Test In- 
бар Tar. pographic Study of the 
ui Чошур{ terpretation.” | 
Mes аў р T the Society for Projective 
echnigues, A re for Teaching 
5 - A recommendation 


Con ) Post 
“OM Mitte, “Doctor, " 
| ty ее on ral Institute, Last 


the Society for Projective Techniques. In 
view of the tenor of the answers in the sur- 
vey (see zl) and in view of the fact that 
there is a serious question as to whether the 
Society for Projective Techniques should act 
as an accrediting body, it is suggested that 
this recommendation be given further study. 

(4) Sponsorship, Encouragement of Work- 
s by the Committee on Train- 


shop, Institute 
| in suggestions and 


‘This topic was гісі 


ing. 
plans. generally summarized as follows. The 
committee feels such institutes are important 


especially for those who are in areas where 
and workshops are at a minimum. 
1 was that there should be a 
nucleus of people to meet and discuss train- 
ing programs and to encourage workshops. 
[his may be done locally or with regional 
committee chairmen and with the univer- 
sities that. did respond to our initial survey. 
It also suggested that we obtain а list 
of available people who would hold wo 
shops if asked. ‘Therefore, We would draw 
from our own membership and use anyone 
well qualified to teach from anywhere in 
the United States. 

Mail Consultation Ser 


lectures 
One suggestion 


ice. The com- 


5 

ies has discussed an idea concerning à 
consultation service. where people in arcas 
without adequate supervision could send 
their cases, name ; the test results and the 
report itself, to € in psychologists in the 
field who are willing to serve as experts. The 
consultants could propose themselves in two 

i g to assist in diag- 


E 


those кїїп 
and 2 


those willing to oller 
oung examiner. 
should further specify the 
[4 problem on which they feel 
1 be free to reject any 
refer the 


categories 
nosis only, 
technical sugges 
The consultant 
па types © 


." They should 
ately presented. or 


aber of group 2) for sug- 
his techniques. Some 
attend regional 


ns to the У 


examiner 
yns on impre 


gestit 
ht be urged to 


niners mig 


; committee would be а) 
to pass the competence of the con- 
sultants ize the listing of an up-to- 

i ; issue of the Journal, b) 


pool in every 
] criteria for the presen- 


to delineate minima 
tation of test and clinical data, c) to estab- 


lish à moderate, flat fee for the service. 
Recommendations: 
Topic (1) Pursue and elaborate upon the 


original survey, discussing ways that the sur- 
vey might be used to improve training in 
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projective techniques, Consider a survey of 
A.P.A. approved internship agencies to evalu- 
ate. from their point of view, how well their 
interns are trained. now, whether there has 
been any change in the quality of training in 
projectives and ask for their recommenda- 
tions. 

Topic (2) Conduct another Post-Doctoral 
Institute specifically оп the Supervision of 
Projective Techniques, e.g. the techniques of 
supervising and interpretation, report writ- 
ing, ete. This institute should be held speci- 
fically for pre and post-doctoral interns and 
residents and for univers ly teachers. 

Topic (3) The requirement of fellowship 
in Society for Projectiv Techniques for 
teachers of projective techniques be held in 
abeyance and referred back to the commit- 
tee for further studs, 

Горіс (4) 
projectives be 


Institutes and workshops in 
actively organized and ex- 
panded via local and regional groups, in and 
out of the Society of Projective Techniques. 

Topic (5) The Mail Consultation. Service 
be further investigated, organized and a trial 
period be delineated. 


For the Committee on ‘Training, 


Doctors: 

SAMUEL BECK 

WALTER Kass 

LEONARD KRASNER 

RUTH LEHRER 

FRANKLIN R, McDONALD 

EARL S. TAULBEE 

ABRAHAM M, ZEICHNER 

MICHAEL FINN 

Котн MUNROE 
Co-Chairmen 


ADDENDUM TO TREASURER’S REPORT 
FOR 1957 


JANUARY 1, 1958 to JULY 31, 1958 
Balance in Bank of Manhattan and 


the Long Island Trust Company— 
December 31, 1957 _. 


Less outstanding checks on 
December 31, 1957 _ 


56,538.89 


M 2,030.45 


Balance as of December ЗІ, 1957 ... 4,508.44 


Deposits from January 1, 1958 
to July 31, 1958 "8 


" 10,421.88 
Total Cash to be accounted for |... 14,930.32 
Disbursements January 1, 1958 


to Joly 31, 1958 0 8,196.12 


eee 6,734.20 


DL ARRA 561 
TOTAL BALANCE JULY 31, 1958 $6,728.59 


| 


A nnouncements 


This report culminates five years as be 
urer for the present incumbent. U pon E ma 
office in September 1953, the treasury 0 ol 
Society $6,965.22. The treasury as to- 
today is $6,728.59, or $236.63 more than ihe 
day. During these years the budget T eal 
Journal has been increased by $5000 i 
to partially account for the ine EO ac 
of publication (the Editors have P own 
complished miracles in keeping costs 1 have | 
and the travel expenses for the Doar rod 
increased. considerably because of een 
board representation. The Society. ho well, 
has weathered these incre rine Gl 
even with the frequent dire predictie "m 
the Treasurer and the Finance CU ei 
concerning the effect of the narrow m? 


was 


2 


e$ 

д 50 a slight du? 

of operating surplus. As of 1959 à Mm this 
and subscription increase takes effect in tl 


will not mean any substantial increase 
Society's reserve. ars his 
With this report the Treasurer bet 
resignation since it has been his good пе 50 
to be elected. as President-elect of th ap 
ciety. T would strongly recommend "e 
pointment of Dr. Harry V. McNeill as M 
urer. Dr. McNeill has been a gamy ovt 
Chairman of the Finance Comi 101 
the past several years, which followed ? 
dedicated service to the Society. j my as 
My resignation as Treasurer anc will D 
suming the position of President-elect 


А as 
е Я Neill 2% 
much the easier with Dr. McNe 
Board colleague. . the so 
I appreciate the trust and honor UP joc 


ciety has shown me by election and "T 
tion as Treasurer. It has been an © 
adventure to serve. 
Sincerely, 
Соврох Е. Dri 
Treasurer 


ER, рир: 


ju 

The Finance Committee has one inte 
mecting a year, just before the ци ad in 
meeting of the Board of Trustees 4 ining 
mediately after the returns to E er пау 
sent to the membership in Decem mbe” 
begun to come in in representative nig of 


A 3 A ч vali” go. 
This gives an opportunity for or the СА 
sessment of the financial health © Fin, 
ciety. As of the last meeting of the alt 


Mio 


Committee, the Society was in phe al 
with no fat but not underweight аиб , 


0 

The Board of Trustees raised the 00, a 
its last meeting — Associate БОШ 00. ТЇ 
$7.50 and Fellow from $10.00 to $120 = full 


5 пор“, 
Will take effect January next айй. oci? 
will add resources and vigor to th 


4 
nnouncements 


The Fi 

Finance C Ў 

Каа папан Committee will again take а 

йе Н the fiscal state of the Society 
nter and try to make recom- 


Mendati 
апопѕ that will k 
and healthy vill keep the Society solvent 


Respectfully submitted, 

Миркер R. BERNSTEIN 

Gorpon Е. DERNER 
Ex-Officio member 

BERIRAM R. FORFR 
Ex-Officio member 

Jack T. HUBER 

Harry V, МЄХкил 
Chairman | 


AN А x 
MEL REPORT OF IHE 
"MBERSHIP COMMITTIT EE 
™ AUGUST 1958 


uring the 
Plications h bay 


al year 1057 7 

a year 1957-1 4 ap- 

ave bec ox Ap 
been handled by the Mem- 


ership ©, 

Fellow. Committee, This i 

реа r4 “Bg Meats that diy ng 

and een 10 ANE ns been rejected; there 

24 7 rejected. nh GIO applications accepted 
Student айй 1 addition, there have been 

am jected, One E applications accepted. and 
pled, affiliate application has been 


Proces 
Ete TOCess n 
ted on sing remains to be conr 


A Їй antares 
adis ЧИШ, ы applications. 
З А ike to thank all of the mem- 
cooperation, es- 


ved as sponsors 
the continuing 


нЕ : 
sponsible 


) $ Гог 
the Society 


Respectfully submitted, 


LLOYD BonsrELMEN 
meee Т. Wicpor 
ER М RUDE BAKER 
oan INE ©. VORHAUS 
А рох T. Fi. ER-BENNE 
WALTER С. KLOPFER 
Chairman 


Coy 

MM yy 

. TTEE 

NOME ON REGIONAL DIVISIONS 

Pa опо c Presentation for 1957-58 has 
таң. iit 

1 Her 
da "bert Dorken (1958), Ottawa, 


Paul d 
ois R. Dingman (1960). Des 
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Southwestern: Austin Foster (1958) , Galves- 
ton, Tes 

Rocky Mountain: Lawrence S. Regers, 
(1960) . Denver, Colo. 

Christine Miller (1960) , Berkeley, 


Western: 


Canadian: Ernest G. Poser, (1958), Montreal, 
Canada 

[here are now only five local groups of 
the Society. Despite concerted attempts over 
a two year period no new groups were cre- 
ated, one became defunct (the Montreal 
Group) and the response from psychologists 
in population centers without a local group 
has been uniformly negative. 

New York Chapter: Maintains an annual 
all day conference and co-sponsors special- 
ized postgraduate training. They have a 
wide mailing list and charge а registration 
fee to those attending their sessions. 
secutive: Pres. Dr. Samuel B. Kutash, 
Mrs. Janet Ginandes (1150 Fifth Ave., 
ҮС.) єс. Com., Drs. ‘Theodora M. Abel 


and Emanuel K. Schwartz. 


Program: Drs. ‘Theodora M. Abel and 
Luise Zucker conducted а four session course 
Postgraduate Cen- 


| the 
y on the Mosaic Test. 


jointly sponsored with 
f the Chapter was held 


ter for Psychotherap 
‘The annual meeting О! 
Mav 17 and the subject of this all day con- 
ference Was: “Relative Importance of Con- 
tent and Determinants in Rorschach Psycho- 
diagnosis.” Dr. Kutash chaired the meeting: 
speakers were: Drs. Fred Brown. David Sha- 
piro. Zygmont and J. Richard 


Wittenborn. 
Philadelphia Ch 


Piotrowski 


apter: maintains an active 


monthly program from November to April. 
Of the '50 members in the philadelphia area 
eligible for membership, appros 

active in the local chapter. 
to non-members as well 
the meetings are widely 
sities and institutions in 
for members аге $3.00. 
charged for lectures, seminars and 
er session of a seminar the schedule for 
uests and members being $2.00. 510.00 and 
$3.50, and N/C, $5.00 and $2.00, respectively. 
ecutive: pres., Dr. Jules C. Abrams; Sec. 
pr. Stanton B. Felzer (Eastern, Pa. 
Institute, Henry Ave. and Abbotts- 


1, Phila.. 29.) 


who arc 
mately 20 are 
Meetings are open 
members and 

at univer 
Local dues 


as 
publicized 
the area. 
Fees are 


Psychiat. 
ford Roac 


Program: Nov. '57, Research Methodology 
in the Institute for Direct Analysis — Dr. 
cheflin, Dec. '57. Evaluation of 


Albert E. 5 


Ego Strengths and Weaknesses (3 sessions) 
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— Dr. Samucl B. Kutash. January, 1958, Psy- 
chotic Disorders in Children — Dr. J. Clif- 
ford Scott. February, 1958, The Housc-Trec- 
Person Technique: Its use in personality 
evaluation, treatment, planning and assess- 
ment (two sessions) — Selma Landisberg. 
March. 1958, (No title r ported) — Dr. 
Zygmunt A. Piotrowski. April, 1958, Analysis 
of Ego Strength in the Thematic Appercep- 
tion Test (two session Dr. William E. 
Henry. All meetings were held at the Eastern 
Pennsylvania Psychiatric Institute. 

Michigan Society: (Detroit): no report. 

Northern California Division (San Fran- 
cisco): last year’s program was reported as 
limited. There are currently about 40 active 
members and in addition some 50-odd who 
attend meetings. ‘These are open to psycho- 
logists and members of allied professions as 
well as graduate students, No admission is 
charged, but once a year voluntary donations 
are received from members to defray the 
costs of mailing and announcements. 


Executive: Chmn., temporarily vacant; Sec. 
Treas: Dr. Jack Blumenkrantz (Psychology 
Section, Ү.А. Hospital, 42nd Ave. and Cle- 
ment St, San Francisco 21); Exec. Com., 
Drs. Betty Kalis, Christine Miller. Lucy Rau 
and Wirt Wolff. 

Program: May, 1957, Ego-identity and High 
Blood Pressure in College Women—Drs. Rob- 
ert Harris and Betty Kalis, February, 1958, 


The Briggs-Meyer Type Indicator—Dr, Bruno 
Klopfer. 


Southern California Division (Los 
geles: Only onc meeting was held ] 
Due to the election of an entirely nc 
tive and other problems there 


lack of continuity and 
Broup. A questi s sent to the 72 
members sol iting program suggestions and 
though, “This group has practically died we 
are trying to revive it.” The response has 
been encouraging, 


An- 
ast усаг. 
Ww execu- 
has been a 
Stability within the 


Executive: Pres.: Mrs. Jeanne M. Reitzell; 
Pres-Elect: Dr. Hedda Bolgar; Sec. Treas.: 
Dr. James M, Holt (Orthopaedic Hospital, 
2400 So. Flower St., Los Angeles 7). 


Pr gram: June 758. Ego Functions and 
Projective Techniques — Drs, Rudolph Ek- 


stein. Mortimer Meyer, Evelyn Crumpton 
and Norman Farberow, 


While projective techniques are very much 
in evidence at State and regional meetings 
and at university training programs and 
there are occasions when the Society can 
facilitate their progress and development in 
these areas, it appears that interest and use 


Announcements 


is now so widespread that prompting A 
encouragement is generally no longer n! sue 

The Eastern. representative sent the Tong 
ment of membership requirements S ol 
with application forms to the de 
all A.P.A. approved clinical pepe 
grams in his region. Ihe Rocky a 
representative has made elfor to seting 
new members during state regional dp cot 
He also reports that there has been ites on 
siderable interest in. projective techniq! 
the part of the school p: chologists. Groups 

V review of the activities of Local inion 
and the Regional Representative аА an 
expressed by numerous psyéhelbge ай 
psychiatrists in both the U.S. and. utilizt 
and of the general expansion in aE d 
tion of projective techniques almost e 
recognition that it is time for rhes specif 
reorganize its committee g а zont 
lly, Т would like to suggest that = „g int? 
mittee on Regional Divisions be MER val 
the Membership Committee by dee in 
the principle of regional representa 
the latter's structure. 

Actually, there has been some 


ing 


and 
overlap 5 


sc t 
r со hese —^ 
exchange of members between < 
A ч such al 
committees in the past апа such Мт woul! 
zation would be more efficient ат cn 


ди ее M 
avoid duplication of effort. Comm, n 
bers might then have a three po presen 
arranging for programming of P.T- P^ so 
tations at regional meetings of va 
ciations; encouraging new app 


xr б 
ning | ye. 


memberships by contact. wi Ht ys ane o. 
ters. members of other pis ine a 
lected individuals; and {i ally, revi 0 


„owt 
plications for membership. The BEO gro 
the Institute from a restricted Ier de Е 
to а Society of international standing co 
heartening fact which underlies this 
mendation, 


cs pad: 
HrnnrRT DORKEN, 


Chairman 


5 
TION 
COMMITTEE ON. NOMINATI of 


are „ 

As usual, four members of the = p 
Trustees were up for clection D 
President-Elect, Secretary, Eastern pe 
tative, and Executive Editor. ‘is 


„rs OF aig 
Also as previously, the member ay a 
Nominating Committee were wal e 
persed geographically and had t° This р 
pletely on communication by mat urde” ji 
creased somewhat the technical pe ner 
the members of the committee, but аїсаР'ў 
it did not seem to be a severe iom ed 
Membership participation 17 5 ай 
nominees for the various offices W? 


Announcements 


major goa 
year A ocn. committec. Early in the 
pany the Oed the membership 10 accom- 
the help of inating ballot was drafted, with 
the en el aus memos to the members of 
and March 18 Committee of February 11th 
Was agreed 2 and the text of this letter 
same time pon: „(все Enclosure 1). At the 
nating Gat Interim Report of the Nomi- 
meeting of Hie Gr was sent to the midyear 
*asideration саса аиа for their 
Tice resul е 3): 
Tmore 


t of "sc 
these efforts, supported fur- 


Че һу соп EAM 
nt and the munications of the Presi- 


Wer, 
ine quite 
mmunicat 


nating C 
g C 
May 16 om 


Secretary 
s Бш to the membership, 
id pali y. These results were 
ее i members of the Nomi- 
1958, sup m an Interim Report of 
1958, Ki emonted by a memo of 
jan ea Png summarized in а 
sith ‘che p membership mailed 
3). ection ballot (see En- 


On June 
Dard 
Onin 
ation 


Clos 
Sure 
balli 


24 5 
of ene а memo was sent to the 
ating DN the members of the 
of the inet ons with the final tabu- 
4y. Since VENUS ballot. (see En- 
зе йип six more 
Таг кер after the deadline, 
мош fn na ipu to. 41 these, 
ues Unfortunat z way have changed the 
| Fesident-Elect а leading candidate 
»eyonc $ as forced by circum- 
after seo control to decline the 
Исе ы the nomination; there- 
Mt to the next leading 


Чо, Ne final а $ 
n ы the е resulted іп the elec- 
s ent -Elect Н slate kool 
un. E "eno pontem 
d ative 
dije „Ка Munroe 


“om, T 
Annua Of the isc Bertram Forer 
tee are Report issues discussed in the 1957 
d hey weferreq to the Nominating Commit- 
Neetin ere urthe B the enclosed documents. 
Nomina between discussed in two personal 
at п th i 
C € Chairma 
ie мер an of the 
= fa Hioc шее and the Chairman 
Joh, e T . 
omj H mmitt 5 i 
i (9 ее for 
а u Di GAT кашы these issues, 
E Commi suggested that the 
N Toceed as ittee for the current year 
Nit i Hoc Gn planned in order to give 
А о ;ommitte a" 
à Th Collect in. additional oppor- 
Tess ; nformation and opinions. 


omi 
bee its ар natin 
ers ы арргесіа Р, Committee wants to ех- 
Contributed to all officers and mem- 
ed to the nominations and 
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elections, which resulted in a new record 
participation of the membership. 


SAMUEL B. KUTASH 

PauL W. PENNINGROTH 

ALBERT I. RABIN 

LAWRENCE S. REGERS 

Bruno KLOPFER 
Chairman 


INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE 


1. On the initiative of the SPT Committee, 
the APA Committee on International Rela- 


tions scheduled an Open Discussion Period 
at this year’s Convention for the purpose of 
exploring and integrating joint activities by 
related groups and organizations interested 
in facilitating international exchanges. The 


spr Committce handled the necessary ar- 
rangements. 
9. At the request О 


Committee and the A 
Co-chairman organized 


f the APA International 
PA Board of Directors, 
the first APA 


your 

sponsored Tea and Coffee Hour for Visiting 

Foreign Psychologists, at 4 P.M., Friday, 
in the New York Room of the 


August 29th, 


Hotel Statler. 
3. At the request of the editors of Progress 


in Clinical Psychology, Committee members 
joined in preparing a chapter on “Clinical 


J 
Psychology in Other Lands” for Volume HI 
of this series. 

y and Com- 


4. Robert Holt was the Societ 
mittee Representative to the International 


Rorschach meetings and Marvin Webb Rep- 
resentative to the International Szondi Sym- 


posium. 

5. During th 
will endeavor to со 
facilitating international 
among р5У chologists sharing 


e coming year the Committee 
ntinue its activities. of 
communication 
the Society's in- 
terests. 
Respectfully submitted. 
THEODORA ALCOCK 
ABRAHAM ELIZUR 
PEARL GREENBERG 
WiLsoN EVERTIN 
Henry P. БАУ 
wiLLIAM. HENRY 
Co-chairmen ` 


EDITORIAL COMMITTEE 

rent year has seen the continua- 

tion of a trend started last year. We are re- 

ceiving а goodly number of manuscripts of 

fine quality. This ar will set a record. By 
ve had received almost dou- 


the end of July v 
ple the number of offerings received йет СК. 


phe cur 
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years. This is a comforting state of affairs to 
an сапог who must have manuscripts on 
hand when the printer is ready for them. 
Since the Board of ‘Trustees has voted the 
Journal an increase in its budget. we can 
pand flexibly to take care of backlogs thru 
the addition of 60 pages or so when it seems 
appropria | | 

The new rates will go into effect this win- 
ter and will bring in additional revenue 
even without the addition of new subs p- 
tions which will be available to APA 
bers at the old rate. 

We are receiving many more papers 
fore! 


е. 


mem- 


from 
gn countries and learn of burgeoning 
activities in projective psychology around 
the world. Kataguchi's book on the Ror- 
schach in Japan has gone into its third edi- 
tion. He has also edited and produced the 
first issue of a new periodical: Rorschachi- 
ana Japonica, with a forward by Bruno Klop- 
fer. We have seen a manuscript on a T A T 
adaptation. for India and are finding ab- 
stracts of the Journal's contents in several 
foreign journals. 

Phe special issue on the T A T which 
was produced in honor of Henry Murray 
seems to have been a success. Dr. Mur iy has 
been most gracious in his appreciation. 

The change in postage rates has some posi- 
live features for us in that our postage costs 
for manuscripts will be drastically reduced. 

Our staff editors continue to perform 
heroic chores of evaluating | manuscr pts. 
proofreading of gallevs and handling numer- 
ous details that have to do with liaison with 
printers, billing, corresponding with authors, 
and the like. 

In summary, the Journal seems to be going 
along well with no indications of serious 
problems in any area. 


Respectfully submitted, 


BrrrRAM К. FORER 
Executive Editor 


RESEARCH COMMITTEE 


The President initially posed this charge 
for the Research Committee: “A research 
registry (as part of the Research Committee) 
whose function will be: (a) To advise on 
Ph.D. theses, when requested to do so, (b) 
to integrate related material and (c) to 
stimulate research in needed areas of projec- 
tive. techniques." 

The Co-Chairman communicated 
members of the Research 
regard to this charge and correspondence 
among the members led to the following 
considerations: (a) То advise on Ph.D. 


with 
Committee with 


| 
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There was the feeling expres! | 
that the function of a committee of a pap 
such as ours should generally be not to к 
vise but to refer. As one committee een 
put it, "I think we might serve as an E ШО 
or intermediary through which people ИП 
want advice and people who аге willing = 
able to provide it can be gotten toge that! 
The committee consensus seems to е, in 
the committee should not involve HSC" 
active. propagandizing or proselytiz n but 
regard to its advisory role in researc} ‘por 
rather should be available to handle Ж 
inquiries concerning proj citt 
methods which may be directed to the » ib 
specifically. к 
he CO 
grt 


one 


theses — 


tancous 


at large or to the committe ы, 
To integrate related materials — ae 
mittee is of the opinion that such ad 
tion would be a major undertaking ES onl! 
which the Research Committee cou tha 
manage by arranging to sponsor rahe Thé 
actively taking on the r ponsibility yer 
problem, which the committee only ie an 
tially grappled with, is how to wm 

recruit individuals who would be W! arc 
take on certain aspects of integrating a [i 
of projective techniques for. RUE arci 
assessing the status of research in thes a 
(c) Stimulating research 

It was recognized that this i 
cated matter since the involvement 
search is more likely to reflect 
interest than any organizational 

structure research goals. Howeve а 
Co-Chairmen spent one day pu 
ing the possibility of a series of шы 2 
ferences devoted to specific aspects sojë uo 
lems in the area of research with Р пе ДИ 
techniques that could each year Бе LAT 
focus for a series of prepared par io! ш 
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men are proposing that the confere" jst m 
first year be devoted to an attempt 3t 

ally to relate perception theory be aus? 
its aspects to projective methods proc, 
the pertinency of perception as а entia б 
projective test performance. ^S 
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In the event that a grant cannot be made 
available, it is proposed that the Research 
Committee be charged with holding a meet- 
ing in conjunction with some sponsoring uni- 
versity or hospital in order to make possible 
the presentation of a series of papers related 
to the area of perception and projective tech- 
niques for the year 1960. 
For the Research Committee, 
LEONARD ERON 
RALPH GUNDLACH 
(resigned) 
Davip SHAPIRO 
Ерти WEISSKOPF-JOELSON 
ABRAHAM ZEICHNER 
Juss D. HOLZBERG 
HrRMAN MOLISH 
Co-Chairmen 


—— 

of Psychoanalytic Psycho- 
held a membership meeting 
at the Carnegie Endowment 
] Peace, United Nations Plaza 
k City, on Saturday, 


The Council 
therapists, Inc. 
and symposium 
for Internationa 
at 46th Street, New Yor! 
November 8, 1958. The topic of the sym- 
posium was “Termination in Psychoanalysis.” 
A paper. "On Termination," Was prepared 
by the Education Committee and presented 
by Rudolph Wittenberg. Participants in the 
symposium were Dr. Richard Sterba and Dr. 


Leon Goldensohn. s 
'The Council is а national organization 
ioin in one group Р 


whose purpose is to ] e : 
choanalysts and psychotherapists coming 
lisciplines and having varying 


from different € 


theoretic orientations in 


behavior. 


the field of human 


WORKSHOPS 
at of Psy chology 


Departmer 
sity of Chicago 


rhe Univ 
SUMMER 1959 
rwo WORKSHOP SEMINARS IN THE 
RORSCHACH T 
FOUNDATIONS. Technique of ad- 
mit demonstrated. Scoring: norma- 
tive approaches: Psychologic. signilicance of 
the test variables. Interpretation: the person- 
oped out of whole test records, 
9. 
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stering. 


ality as devel 
July 6-10. 195 

]L ADVANCE 
Differential test patt 
adjustments. Accent in 
be on the ego's defenses, and the pati- 


pathologic solutions. Treatment impli- 
in adults and in children. July 13-17. 


p CUNI INTERPRE LE ALION. 
ins in a variety of mal- 
this veas workshop 


will 
ents’ 
cations: 
1959. 


Doctor S. J- Beck will conduct both semi- 
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nars. For information write to: Rorschach 
Workshops, Department of Psychology, The 
University of Chicago, Chicago 37, Ill. 


Asilomar Conference Grounds, Pacific 
Grove, California, will be the scene of a July 
conference course which University of Cali- 
fornia Extension will hold for teachers and 
supervisors in graduate departments of cl ji- 
cal psychology and in residency or internship 
training centers. 

“Introduction to Analytical Psychology for 
Clinicians” is the title of the course for which 
the doctorate or master's degree or equivalent 
in professional experience and the consent of 
the staff is prerequisite. The course carries 
two units of upper division credit. 

Aimed primarily at teachers and super- 
visors who want to include competent infor- 
mation about the Jungian approach to clini- 
cal work in their program, the conference 
will not form part of a training program for 
Jungian analysts or research workers. It will 
serve as an introduction which should pro- 
vide the kind of information which cannot 
be acquired through ге: ling alone, according 
to Bruno Klopfer, clinical professor of p 
chology at UCLA, who will serve as coore 
tor. Staff members will also include Rivk 
Kluger, analytical psychologist and. member 
of the staff of the C. С. Jung Institute. in 
Zurich; John Perry, assistant clinical 


1 
ah 


pro- 
fessor of psychiatry, Univers ty of California, 
San Francisco; and Marvin Spiegelman, 


analytical psychologist. 

At the conference, which begins with the 
evening meal on Sunday, Jul "o апа ends 
with the noon meal on Fri ay, July 24, all 
students will participate in three seminars of 
twenty hours cach. 

Brochures containing application 
and information on housing, study programs 
and other details are available on request to 
University of California Extension, Los An- 
geles 24. Enrollees will be selected in the 
order in which applications are received. The 
registration fee is $130, payable after notifi- 
cation of acceptance. 

The Asilomar Conference Grounds are lo- 


cated on the tip of the Monterey peninsula 
approximately five miles 


miles from Carmel and 
Francisco. 


blanks 


from Monterey, ten 
120 miles from San 
Nearby attractions include the 


famous 17-mile drive, Point Lobos Reserve 
State Park and scenic Highway No. 1. 


THE WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 
1959 Summer Session 


Technique Courses 
Dates: June 22nd-August Ist, 1959 


Announcements 
А " hach \ 

Course iz 461—/ntroduction to the Rorsc 

Method 

Lectures, Demonstrations in the Ho: 
supervised training periods. "e sy 
Admission to qualified payhon D 
chologists, research workers in the he clinic 
to graduate students specializing c year’s 
full academ EE 
eri 


spitals, 


versity and with clinical or r І 

ence in psychology, psychiatry or 

social work. . M. 
Hours: Daily 11:00 A.M. - 12:20 P. 


T. 
К „se in the "| 
Course 3:469—Intermediate course in" 


x 1 0 
terpretation and clinical applicat y 
Lectures, demonstrations in the ho: E дл 
interpretation of records of ed A 
ality groups, supervised training ра. trained 
Admission limited to professional Yd ps” 
persons in psychiatry, psychology. audent 
chiatric social work and to graduate опо 
who have had experience with the Ro 
Method. 
Hours: Daily 9:30 to 10:50 P.M. 
Instructor: Marguerite R. Hertz 
Clinical Professor of Psychology. 


ph. P 


personali 


Course z2464— Measurement of test 


Introduction. to the imp 
personality other than the Rorscha А 
Hours: Daily 8:00 to 9:20 A.M. ўвай. 


Instructor: Robert Alvarez, Ph.D. i 
Clinical Professor of Psy hology- : cou 
Credit: Three graduate credits Pe 
may be obtained upon registration: 
Fee: 584 per course. Seni 
Application: Inquiry may be mac 


Director of Admissions ies 
Western Reserve Universit? 
Cleveland 6, Ohio 


among other papers: кабо" ри 

Compensation. ind Over-compen м? 
Organic Cases — Alexander ^ 
New York 

Phantom Limb and "Denial" d p 
Simmel, VA Hosp., Durham. № дыя 

^ Picture Perception Test of t peo 
Attitude (with illustrations) = af 
Chiappo, Univ. of San Marcos, ai ae 

Nerve Excitability within the ШК. Un 

the Whole — Е. J. J. Buyten¢ у | 

Utrecht 


ia” Н 
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Research Exchange 
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|oind NT 
er to: “Тһе Problem of Inter-judge Agreeme 
A Contrary View 


стон WIENER 
"a re ark University 
Сис "Cent iss 
lene the pr eee of JPT, Wiener (4) dis 
a. M ro n , s- 
tha in dimen of between-judge unre- 
asses, 115 Untelist _ Procedures, and concluded 
In a tie validity Ap Y made it impossible to 
тты A tdt 55 
к tbsequent JT. N clinical procedures. 
e s i » Nichols akes i 
oris point d s (3) takes issuc 
5 о! (dew 
and ня о achieve TEN and maintains that 
ven ality are between-judge reliability 
Such MORE to failure and that 
tive (Tichness and meaning successful. the 
AP куд. meani ; 
toje а Would be Кеййн йпек of proj- 
Clive data ha Me 
a have 
€ a 
i ly to the 
Nform 


“richness and mean- 
ation Pare that they com- 
Е - There is t пе examiner about 
Plicit the > nothing in the act of 
mation examiner's understanding 
ler пеар й decreases the rich- 
' hot elon. of the original data. 

'5 doom to achieve reliability 
ed to failure is still an 


Questi 
fiat lon (1, 2) and c 
‘ e and cannot be de- 
; Quite 
а corre 
ang Uy cable hat pius when he states, “It 
Perso, tent gus could obtain an in- 
л Picture of the motivations 


У dynami 
? mi P s, 
cs of a patient that 
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is $1.75, a 30% reduction from the 
regular price of $2.50. Those wishing to 
avail themselves of this offer, are asked to 
send their checks now to: Journal of In- 
dividual Psychology, University of Vermont 
Burlington, Vermont. i | 


BOOKS AVAILABLE FOR REVIEW 
Ihe following books are offered to pros- 
reviewers who are asked to communi- 
o the Executive Editor. 
We ask only that the review be completed 
within six weeks of receipt of the book. 

Brower, D. and Abt, L. E. Progress in 


clinical psychology. Vol. Ш. 
Harrower, Molly. Personality change and 


development. 
Delay, J., Pichot, Р., 
Perse, J. The Rorschach 
personality. 
Orr. Marian. 
l'imago maternelle. 
Revers, W. J. Der 
tionstest. 
Rey, A. L'examen с 


issue 


pective 
cate their willingness t 


Lemperiere, A., and 
and the: epileptic 


Le test de Rorschach et 
Thematische Apperzep- 


linique en psychologie. 


nt and Prediction: 


as the theory on which it is 


based, and still do no better than chance in 
predicting overt behavior because of the com- 
plexity and looseness of the relationships be- 
n our theoretical constructs and stimulus 


js as accurate 


смеет à 
and response Va ables.” Granted the inde- 
terminate relationship between our theoreti- 


t behavior, it is still 
expect that clinicians holding 
losophical-theoretical view will 
lly consistent formu- 
and the dynamics 


cal constructs and over 


reasonable to 
the same phi 
develop the same interna 
lation of the motivations 
of the subject. Whether or not these inter- 

onstructs are valid (i.e. re- 


nally consistent c i 
nulus and response variables) is a 


1 empirical issue. 


late to stim 


separate anc 
other points are most distressing 


unequivocally rejected. He main- 
clive data are valuable be- 


Nichols’ 
and must be 
ns that proje 


tai 
cause they give “understanding” to the clini- 
cian; that this “understanding” leads to self- 


ent and socially valuable ac- 
lue of projective data lies to 
rable degree in what “they do for 
rather than what they tell 
(italics added) . How can 
an "understands" 
es this under- 
he must com- 


ent, consi 


confid 
] the va 


tion; anc 
a conside 
the examiner 
about the subject” 
we know that the clinici 
unless and until he commun 
standing in some form. Once 
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municate, there is the problem of between- 
judge reliability, Further, it is a statement of 
faith to assume that non-accurate (unreliable 
or invalid) understanding will lead to con- 
ммен and socially valuable action. Again, 
any attempt to justify clinical procedures by 
а statement of what they do for the exam- 
iners’ security must be rejected as irrelevant 
and an inadequate rationalization to justify 
the existence of examiners. Vranquilizers may 
lead to this same feeling of self-confidence 
and by analogy lead to soc Iv valuable ac 
tion, but do not justify the time consuming 
and expensive clinical procedures, 


Nichols concludes that the projective tests 
were designed to afford a maximum amount 
of freedom for both subject and examiner 
(italics added) to express his individuality, 
Are projectives a test for the subject or the 
examiner? Nothing in the concept of projec- 
tive testing implies that examiners of equal 
skill and training are not essentially inter- 
changeable. No testing, or understanding. or 
anvthing else is possible if 


the tests. them- 
selves and the examiners are not considered 
as some form of constants, 


Projective techniques appear to be highly 
worthwhile tools because they seem to give 
us richness of data about our subject. If 
clinicians are to be clfective professionally, 
socially or scientifically, they must determine 
the best way of interpreting. this richness, 
communicating the information derived, and 
then determining its relationship to obsery- 
able behaviors, 
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Purdue University 


Wiener and Nichols seem to disagree on 
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whether projective tests should be pip 
a device to give the clinician “faith nt the 
feeling of insight. and wndorsandig ^. E 
patient. (0) 7, a faith which might anm 
“self-confident, consistent, and soc ашке 
able action (0) 7, Wiener feels that re agit 
in his 
ons why 
теё | 


+ inter-judge 
tests are useless unless some inter-judg 
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first paper (3) that one of the = - 
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there сап be no “e 


ment is because 


without it. 


the des 


I do not ishing 
establish! o 


wish to comment on 
bility, nor on the possibility of ro cef 
inter-judge reliability. But I wish nan would 
my firm opinion that projecave Pe inf pul 
"i v ihi sve: 1 ey did nothin 
be a fine thing even if th t. the feclin£ 
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insight and understanding”. The "erpi 
holds for various schools of psyche jt 


me 


ee сан ich 
kind of faith is a mt 


believe this 


partially caused by lack of s 
losophy of life (2). or of a fr uie 
which would help patients understi 
selves and the world around Hem. re 
tive devices can give such a frame О! He rans 
and if this frame of reference can rite # D ] 
mitted to the patient, they can do qt nte 2 

Thus. communicability from clinici? ета 
nician, which Wiener emphasizes. ШУ fro" 
less important. than communicabilit! 
clinician to patient, 


eta 
х F jective interpre 
From this angle projective inter] 110% 


; pe a phile 
could be seen as something like à |; poi" P 
of life or like a "religion". Nido by yn 
View (1) could then be expressec ©: 


ence or as religions, It remains 
whether this is true, While using à 
ах а measuring scale and vice versé 
Somewhat unusual procedure, WC к 
keep our minds open about combir ; 
seemingly disparate functions. May 
be done. 
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erning the Diagnostic Value 
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from the original assumption "that there 
should be at least one person in each picture 
with whom the subject would easily identify 
himself” (5, p. 290). Empirical findings, in 
which Weisskopf-Joelson was a prominent 
participant, however, indicate, in general, 
that an increased similarity of picture to 
subject did not. invariably increase the 
amount of projective material elicited. It 
has been found, for example, that the cen- 
tral figure does not even need to be of the 
same sex as the respondant (8). 

Methods for increasing ambiguity in the 
VAT have been described in the literature 
(3). It has been suggested, for example, that 
the stimulus picture be examined only brief- 
ly, then put aside prior to responding. Actu- 
ally, Lebo and his coworkers found that 
vocal presentations of card descriptions were 
nonsignificantly superior to the traditional 
FAT, and that visual presentations of de- 
scriptions were nonsignificantly superior to 
the vocal. A verbal TAT (VTAT) whether 
in ViTAT or VoTAT form, would seem to 
method of increasing ambiguity by 
stimulus of the cards them- 
ations of a УТАТ 
al of Murray's descrip- 
t seem to include 
ts of the cards. 
column of this 


be a 
eliminating the 
selves. Further inves 
seem warranted. Sever: 
for example, do no 
some of the significant asp 
rhe "Research Exchange" 
Journal would probably be the most effec- 
tive place for the dissemination of ideas con- 
cerning à verbal TAT, or other pictureless 


forms of the test. 


tions, 
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Projecti 
be ШЕШ eee been found to 
Personality oo in investigating the 
namics of „Structure and psychody- 
Vell as in „шиша in cultural as 
Plement he poe settings. They sup- 
: е cultura] a iue ei the work of 
| Personality i hropologist in his study 
ве projectiv n culture. Not only do 

Out a cult е tests yield information 
Sion but V ii group under investi- 
t *rentiating 4 also dre effective an 
Үз culture a pee within a giv- 
dual dj ou Ти indi- 
is Our a oe 
sol merae of Danio Village, а 
фу Peasants n community of about 
d rat, Briti e the island of Mont- 
(bd ist ad West Indies, the psy- 
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this ous publics of 14 and 70°. In two 
One investigation 1015 resulting from 

Case oj tion we focused in the 

esponges t BrOUp variation of 
‘Cation aum and extent of formal 
рея ong adolescents (2), and 
Ress er dd at the Fif 

elq о Psychol, ifth Inter-American Con- 
Nba on ology, Mexico City, 1957. The 
us od y uir this paper is based was 
Lth al Scien to the anthropologist by 
ulg ce Research Council, and to 


2 Ura Worke 
These l Studien > by the Institute for Inter- 
Nove Б 
a em, Cards wer, 
ere us ini 
n ed to elicit human 
а Malle, °РОПзез (4), p 


er 
E; Seco, num 
ЖА [s S ber of people were also given 


zond 
ale n tp нт Gestalt, Caligor 
of pn 8 Completion, ата Horn-Hellersberg 
то Ite Gy ition n, and Stewart Ring Puz- 
Sup; drawings а ДАП collection was та e 
Ута 06 these by children and adults. The 
ЧЧ, are 0 10515, as well as the Pfister 
Ot included in the present 


Paper 


in the other on a comparison of test 
results of individuals selected as devi- 
ant either by the test material, by the 
anthropologist, or by the community 
itself (9). In the present paper we shall 
discuss sex differences as reflected in 
projective material, and shall suggest 
what these differences might signify 
dynamically both from the point of 
view of the psychologist who adminis- 
tered the tests and the anthropologist 
who observed and interrogated the in- 
habitants during her field study. 
Montserrat, the island on which our 
subjects lived, is part of the Leeward 
Islands Colony, and has a history of 
over 300 years of British government. 
The island is small and exceedingly 
rugged, and has a crowded population 
of some 14,000 persons—most of them 
easants—sharecroppers, renters, hired 
laborers, small landowners, artisans, 
jart-time fishermen, who are the col- 
ored descendants of Negro slaves im- 
sorted to work the plantations. Most 
people—estate owners and peasants— 
grow Sea Island cotton, a crop with 
oor and uncertain cash returns; and 
outside government, there are few op- 
ortunities, aside from a few clerical 
jobs and some manual labor on roads 
and buildings, for work except on the 
land. Many men and women have been 
her islands, to the Canal 
3 the United States—and di- 
rectly indirectly Montserratians 
аге affected not only by British, but 
also by American culture. They speak 
a dialect, locally known as "bad Eng- 
lish,” which is merging with the speech 
of educated British West Indians. In- 
dividualistically independent in their 
ersonal lives, they have up to now 
been without responsibility for their 
own welfare; in their view, Govern- 
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ment and "the higher people" both 
"keep us down" and "ought to do 
something.” | 

Although few people in the village 
studied were analphabetic, few were 
comfortably literate, and these were 
scattered among the old and the young 
generations. Most people had been to 
school at some time, briefly or for a 
few years. A few stay until they are 
fifteen, the school-leaving age. In very 
recent years, it has been possible for 
an intelligent and ambitious child to 
transfer, with or without a scholarship, 
to the secondary school in town; but 
children are likely to leave school 
when they are eleven or twelve, after 
several years of irregular attendance 
and without completing more than 
three or four of the seven standard 
forms of elementary schooling’. 

This is the background of our test 
subjects, male and female, of Danio 
Village. The tests on which we are 
basing our discussion of sex differences 
are mainly the Szondi and the Ror- 
schach, The Pyramid Test and the 
Mosaic reflect no detectable sex differ- 
ences. But, as further background for 
our sex comparisons, we want to pre- 
sent a few results of the projective test- 
ing that suggest some of the character- 
istics of the sample population regard- 
less of age or ѕехэ. In the first place, 
these people reveal a strong depend- 
ency need to be looked after and 
cherished. That this need is one of oral 
deprivation is indicated by the refer- 
ences in the Rorschach to animals 
seeking or striving to get food. For 
example, there are such responses as 
rat, bat, or hawk "after something" 
(usually described as prey or food) ; a 
bird sitting under a fruit tree; a bird 
pecking at a fruit; a tiger after his 
dinner; a baby mouse up against its 


' For more complete material on Montserrat, 
and on Danio Village, in particular, sec 
(7, 8, 9). 

"The Rorschach protocols of our sample 
population of 65 subjects will be available 
in a forthcoming volume of Primary Records 
in Culture and Personality. Bert Kaplan 
(Ed.) The Microcard Foundation, Madison, 
Wisconsin. 
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mother; two characters trying to i 
potatoes. This need is pervasive, d | 
15 one that is apparently not consc! m 
ly a table. On the Szondi, the 
y accep 
factor is largely minus (атай m 
subjects, male and female, 55 m (8 
give a minus m). It is denie bom 
sumably because the peasants of in 
Village have not been able to cou! suf- 
others, i.e., parents, to give iem d 
ficient and consistent sustenance ving 
and cherishing—during their gor tor 
up period. They must have ha 
and still have to, shift for thems we 
in a more or less unsuccessful ung? 
shall discuss this point more at ‘е 
when we make sex comparisons. the 
The ego structure suggested Ц А: 
predominant Szondi responso pi 
minus k and, particularly, mine ed 
that of individuals who are E with 
concretely to the external world tior 1 
little or no insight into жопу sub 
sources of action. Among Шен 54% 
jects, 78% give minus p, whi "e 
respond by minus k. Forty-two P. 91% 
have а minus К, minus р profile: giv 
have a plus k, minus p; and 12 o S. of 
open k with minus p. These pt 
consistent minus p, with prenon e 
ly minus k suggest that the E le re 
ego development of these pem. in 
mains at the early latency per only 
the child, and one that is wo en 
found in an average population "has 
erally wherever the Szondi "d da 
been given. At this stage the € ns 22 
adult is convinced that his d cie 
determined by the objective Sd em 
of his environment. He is п aco 


Y s ela M 
tangled in personal emotional ГЄ er 
be co 


elves 
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00, 
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15% е! 
1 40% M 


^Deri (5) p. 226. 
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of tender feelings (h plus given by 
100%, of the females and 91% of the 
males) , and by pleasantly toned color 
responses on the Rorschach, as well as 
by the presence of human movement 
to be described below. Thus, we can 
suggest that the clinging to objects 
(plus d) is an asset, and adds a mean- 
ing and focus to the lives of these 
women. 

The total number of Rorschach re- 
sponses (R) of both men and women 
is small (average 13.45, SD 2.6854), and 
the human movement answers are 
limited—only one or two at most. But 
64% of the women see human move- 
ment, whereas only 27% of the men do 
so. This difference is reliable statis- 
tically in the association of sex and 
number of M responses (X? equals 
6.9780, Р «.01) 7. Hence, it appears 
that the women can make more use of 
their phantasy life, can employ crea- 
tive imagination to some degree, and 
can in some Way develop some 1nner 
resources. By so doing, they stabilize 
their relationship to their environ- 
ment and to people somewhat better 
than do the men. Furthermore, the 
kinds of human movement seen are 
not limited to what is called "submis- 
sion" (flexor movement) , or "aggres- 
sion” (extensor movement) , but move- 


ment is described in a variety of ways: 
bies" are seen dancing, 


people or “Jum s i 
pulling, fighting, talking, boxing, 
', praying, kissing’. This 


"consulting; 
t the women are able to 


suggests tha : 
play some sort of adaptive role to 
others, and may act appropriately in 
different settings. They can “consult” 
(talk), they can argue and bicker, they 

can show tender feel- 


can pray, they ; 
ings, and can also express displeasure. 
They seem to be adaptable. Men ap- 


ear more aloof and disagreeable 
minus m on the Szondi with no ac- 
companying plus d, and much less 
human movement on the Rorschach) . 
Adolescents of both sexes (C.A. 14- 
19). respond more frequently to shad- 


7 with Yates correction for small groups. 
s Baron cards, as well as Rorschach, yielded 
these varied responses. 
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ing (c) than do the adults, male and 
female®. In the association between 
presence or absence of shading re- 
sponse and age group, X? equals 9.465 
P<.01. This suggests adolescents have 
more anxiety than do the adults, and 
are less resigned to their lot in life. 
Since the group, as a whole, seems able 
to siphon off feelings (open e and use 
of color on the Rorschach) , the shad- 
ing differences do not appear to be due 
to repression. It indicates the adoles- 
cents have more problems to cope with 
and are less able to solve them than 
the adults. 

However, it is our impression, from 
the projective material, that the 
adolescent girls are better able than 
the boys to handle their anxieties, We 
have only slight indications of this. In 
the first place, 10 out of 12 girls give 
plus s on the Szondi. This is not the 
pattern of the women; since only 3 
out of 19 give a plus s factor, the re- 
mainder being distributed in the pat- 
terns of 11 zero, 2 minus, and 3 loaded 
s. The girls, then, are able to do some- 
thing about their needs—presumably, 
their sexual and aggressive ones—by 
facing and fighting for what they want. 
The boys and the men also do this 
(28 out of 34 give a plus s). But, 
among the boys there is an indication 
that their need to assert themselves is 
beset with difficulties. The content of 
the Rorschach gives hints in this direc- 
tion. For example, in the protocols of 
8 of the 17 boys, there is at least one 
reference to a broken or mutilated ob- 
ject or plant, i.e., “squashed cristofine,” 
“broken cotton plant,” “tree torn by 
wind,” “scorched grass." Two older 
men and 4 older women ( over 40 years 
old) have such concepts, but no 
adolescent girl, younger woman, or 
younger man does. Also, among the 
adolescents, of particular frequent oc- 
currence are references to some person 
or animal attacking or scaring some- 
one, such as “man shooting gun,” “evil 
hawk gets something,” “Jumbie there 
to scare." Although these responses are 


"c includes Klopfer К, К, c, except the FK 
vista. 
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found to some extent among all br 
sample male and female, 8 boys edis 
men give 8 or more descriptions 0 
kind in their record. boys 
Hence, it looks as though the c3 
have anxiety about being able to er 
sume their sexual role without ign 
or fear of failing. Like their fat the 
the boys give a strong plus s$ [4 xi 
Szondi, so that there secms to 
uestion of the repression « pene 
fas. nor of ен апоп ith sg 
They can play the masculine ro = of 
are struggling hard to find a ed 
themselves in this role. Like the i 
they do not have a focus to thelr bi 
but, in addition, they do not see irls, 
be accepted by men. Adolescent Bien 
on the other hand, seem able ү ondi, 
tify with their mothers (plus d e А 
М on Rorschach), and are nOn ој; 
pressed or traumatized about 
sexual role. be 
There is one more difference ted 
tween the men and women, as polen 
by the projective material, adn js 
it is possible that this pt 
partly brought about by the ks re ip 
of subjects. Among the men, MU 
pear to be more deviants than = паб 
the women, There аге a few Ror gs 
records of men that look like = sex 
of what we might call рѕуспо о vel 
ually deviant, or sociopathic, 2 
as one or two cases of exce rhe 
secure and balanced individuals j 
records of the women vary, ^". ihe 
over such a wide range. perhap are 
males remaining in the commun n the 
not typical of all the males frameo! 
Island; or, it may be that the © ns OF 
ties of living impose frustrati? call) 
the males that cannot be real! 
solved. Е pec? 
Differences between sexes j cul 
found in many studies of. yana e 
tural groups where project" 1m 
. $ Ne neet he 
niques have been used. We a 55 
tion only two or three here. oe th 
Island of Alor, in the East 11016070) 
р holze” рё 
women were found by Ober ^ ай" 
to reveal less intelligence t^ m 
"E 
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5 rib 
1° These deviants have been desc 
previous publication (8). 
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men 
Praed they showed greater indus- 
Were тч ig their Rorschach records 
serrat, the н аа рн In Mont- 
individuali еп s records аге the more 
dence of oe and we find no evi- 
and indui ifferences in intelligence 
Pruk, in no On the Island of 
Cific, Ft MM. Em the South Pa- 
orschach a ng to Sarason (6), the 
ception T and the Thematic Apper- 
of all пй revealed greater anxiety 
compared 5 on the part of the men as 
еп Were к the women; the wom- 
Wardly, and composed, at least out- 
Tonting dud more secure in con- 
€aders an 1 culties. The men were 
to desp cru gi but were prone 
Frustrati n and suicide in the face 
nes, with ches The only similarity 
on tserrat, ое material from 
» Ptability to, a e women's greater 
ytirements di nd acceptance of, the 
d Dtserrat suc], ree situations, The 
seen ап ilie ed however, are better 
[eR to be able 1 n T ruk, for they 
Dd easily igs off their feel- 
eon in the en do not store up 
i onses sie Бо ing point. (Color 
опа) schach and open е 


n th ы 
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f Moral illage of Tepoztlàn, District 


chi es, Mexic we 
ti dren and lexico, a fair sampling of 
Th, tests by pM were given projec- 
anal Psycholo. scar Lewis and his wife. 
With Уге these re, of the present paper 
foun н кш in collaboration 
Lid repr i (3). In this group we 
to ы ^k ession to be very severe 
Sely w orn to have little chance 
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adu meq е boys. In adolescence, 
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үре parce can say this, how- 
се Бе WETE h groups, the adoles- 

particularly disturbed 
whereas there was a great difference 
between the two groups of adolescent 
girls. In Tepoztlan the girls were re- 
pressed and inhibited — particularly 
sexually; in Montserrat they were 
more aggressive and more expansive 
in expressing their sexual needs. 

The sex differences in various $0- 
cieties can be understood if the influ- 
ences on the psychosocial development 
of the men and women are known. It 
is the job of the cultural anthropolo- 

ist, working in collaboration with the 
psychologist who does the testing, to 
see just what forces are brought into 
play during the life cycle of the indi- 
vidual that may create the specific 
similarities and differences in the per- 
sonality structure of the men and 
women as they function in their given 
society. We can suggest a few points 
that may possibly have affected the 
roles played by males and females in 


Danio Village. 


In Montserrat, 
lands in the Cari 


as on the other is- 
bbean culture areas, 
two forms of marital relationship are 
recognized: religiously sanctioned or 
civil marriage, and "keeping;" both 
of which may be enduring, and either 
of which can easily be broken off. Usu- 
ally — but not inevitabl — marriage 
follows on a period of trial "keeping. 

Children, even “wild bastards" born 
of a brief affair, are not stigmatized by 
being born out of wedlock; and are 
customarily given their fathers sur- 
name, even if the parents do not live 


together". І 
Households are variously composed, 


but unless both parents are deceased 
or away; the chief responsibility for 
child rearing falls upon the parents, 
especially the mother. Grandparents, 
sisters, older siblings, friends may help 
» Legally, of course, only the children of 
married couples bear their father’s name. 
Customarily, if a child bears its mother's 
name, it is assumed either that the father 
could not be identified, or that it may be 
the child of an incestuous relationship. 
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out, but they are not recognized paren- 
tal alternates. Thus, even for the child 
who has an adequate home, the phrase, 
"I am an orphan”. (lacking father or 
mother) , has a depth of meaning. At 
the same time, both men and women 
work outside the home—in their often 
distant gardens, in the cotton fields, 
or at some job near home, or some- 
times off the island—and both set a 
very high value on personal autonomy, 
one symbol of which is having some 
money of one’s own. 

So, upon the mother falls a triple 
responsibility—for the welfare of her 
household, for the care of the children, 
and for maintaining her own secur- 
ity!?. And the mother, caught between 
her desire to nurse her infant and care 
for her toddler successfully and re- 
sponsibly, and to get on with her 
work, longs for and attempts to hasten 
the day when her young child stands 
on its own feet, eats ordinary food, 
and can join a group of free-ranging 
play fellows. For three or four months, 
She stays with the newborn infant, 
hoping it will learn to sleep quietly 
and to space out its feedings; later, 
when less help is forthcoming from 
others, she becomes restless and moves 
somewhat away from the child. 

At five, children can be sent to 
school, if they can walk the necessary 
mile or two; but even earlier most of 
them reach a stage of self-sufficiency 
when, according to adults, “You can’t 
stop them.” Not the sex of the infant 
or small child, but its growing ability 
first to accept diminished care and 
later to fend for itself, are determining 
factors in the parents’ ability to show 
affection and pride. The frail infant 
who cries and cannot sleep through the 
night without being fed; the small 
child whose development is slow—per- 
hans because of an ailment, as when a 
child has the yaws—may be cherished, 
but its mother’s conflicting emotions 
keep the household in an ongoing state 


2121р a good marital relationship, a woman 
can maintain her sense of autonomy by 
working together with her husband or 
keeper”, as well as by working on her own, 
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of disturbance; for her child's helples 
dependence places her in a posuon 
undesired dependence, as well’. "T 
Once they are on their feet айп d 
school, relatively little is demande k 
children save minimal obedien ugh 
respect for their elders. BR 
children perform some tasks—t fone 
ing the goats, fetching water, SM f 
ing the animals to water, or wate?! 5 


do ! 
я = what they : 
the house—much of a and they 


voluntary (or is so phrased) jets 
are not regarded primarily (^ the 
members of the household. 3 


e ack | 
contrary, adults themselves lnak ы. ir 
to childhood as a period of happ} ; 
responsibility; and they look ] 
own children with a certain env P cont 
they may take pride in a child "he sting 
plishments, and try to modify oes the 
of failure, by saying, “Не dot | 
best he can." Or, "He's trying. wards 

Sex differences in attitudes a п!) 
children become subtly аррагтеп © ve 
in adolescence. For, then, aed 
expected to stay closer to ET ‘git 
parents attempt to guard rd у 
virginity against secret courts! in it 
boys and older men. Vargo? a 
self, is not highly prized; pes fro™ 
emphasis is upon keeping а 5 if, and 
indiscriminate sex-play, so m е pi^ 
when, she becomes pregnant ced. 50, 
spective father сап be pet 
for instance, a girl who has an ? sl 
lover—one known to her paren? рте, 
not be punished for becoming Sume 
nant. Though willingness pn ide? 
familial responsibility is d i he | 
character trait in a good mena 
generally felt that few men VO™ 
accept paternity!4. ыша CH 

By the mere fact of having fpes ^ 
а "girl" automatically Þe com 

7 noue 
"woman," but she can coun ole fos 
help in assuming her new 10 ср 1 
her mother. For a boy it is ™ ave 


a 


n! 
1% 


1° In this situation, the mother MM ШИ 
her infant with a grandparen the © 
herself goes elsewhere to supP Oring fo 
may be providing a better SC 
child. 

** Reversing the situation, а 
sponsible father does not 
cize his wife for having (00 ™ 
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easy, in l 

Dd E елене to become а 
"autonomy i E must demonstrate his 
deed, even » eem spheres. And, in- 
adoleseeng a ults begin to push an 
sufficiency y toy а rds economic self- 
criticizing tlie aising his efforts and 
also condemr aggard as a loafer, they 
which jm үа any of his actions by 
tion Miss ein to equalize his posi- 
"manliness 5 О der people as showing 
ing his УОН, 2 behavior unbecom- 
pendence T inexperience, and de- 
gether witi he adolescent boys — to- 
Haunt ine a few tomboy girls who 
Apart with sexuality — are a group 
themselves опо real ways of fitting 
аве group, айе into any other 
Courtshi r ‘his is most evident in 
80 that is шеп must be kept secret, 

г learn fr oy can turn for advice to, 
elders, As ра the experience of his 
in which мч is no one obvious way 
Rowing ix boy can demonstrate his 
in an thi aturity, he must either grow 
‘he case sie or else, as is more often 
& the т amply survive until he reach- 
Ашу ана Жш he is irre- 
"ties, vn-up," irrespective of his 
itan Montserrat as i „Жї 
ай peasar ‚ as in other Carib- 
Self 15 2 nt cultures, the peasantry 
Черепа Socially a d [йа 
tole ndent ira 7 anc economically 
ben ther its welt which can do little 
stra Enty, In M ате as a group, inde- 
ind, Bly, also Montert, penne feel 
^ i ua e there is little the 
sity Mprove ог; or woman—can do 
se on: | alter his or her own 
lu. as fa instead, improvement is 
sl ollowir е | 
nd, itself ng on removal from the 
"fora A. fact, it is probably 
lve” е an to leave the Island, 
the ihooq eon to gain a subsistence 

usua divi the Island—and this is 
а brief i if there is one. 
lef discussion of this kind, it 


Poss 
ssib] 
€ to do more than to indi- 


Isi 


ga 


cate areas of investigation that are 
important in a particular culture; cer- 
tainly, it is impossible to give an ade- 
quate picture of personality develop- 
ment. However, as this paper suggests, 
it is possible to indicate how and 
where two overlapping types of inves- 
tigation — psychological and anthro- 
pological—can complement each other 
and both arrive at an understanding 
of certain crucial features in the de- 
lineation of personality—in this in- 
stance, of sex differences, in particular. 
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An Experimental Analysis of the Relationship between Stimulus 
Structure and Behavior on the Rorschach +° 
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А person's responses to the Ror- 
schach inkblots are dependent upon a 
considerable number of factors, most 
of which have been well analyzed by 
Sarason (14). Situational conditions, 
the set given to the subject (S), sub- 
jective definitions developed by the 
respondent, and personality factors in 
both S and the examiner (Е) influ- 
ence the verbal behavior of the S, as 
has been documented by numerous 
research studies. 

Of first importance, however, in 
determining 5's response is the nature 
of the stimulus to which S is asked to 
respond. All Es, for example, recog- 
nized that card I tends to elicit a dif- 
ferent class of response than does card 
X because of very different structural 
properties. Only in rare instances of 
extreme pathology does one find a 
type of perseveration that results in 
the same response being given to all 
10 cards by an adult S, For most adult 
Ss a change in response can be ob- 
served as the stimulus is changed. 

Although it is evident that such 
individual card differences exist it is 
by no means clear as to how the vari- 
ous attributes of each card influence 
responses. The basic form of each blot 
is critical (see ? and 8) in this regard, 
but the blots also differ in terms of 
color, shading, internal structure, and 
figure-ground contrast. The influence 
of such variables on response is not 
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well understood, with the possible 5 
ception of color. A number of ert sb 
cal studies have attempted to esta ive 
color effects, but adequate ot 
studies of shading and other шо k тё 
erties are lacking. The author Пё 
viewed the research literature Rs js 
role of the stimulus in Rorschae 
sponses elsewhere (8) and the re? 


" : r back 
is referred to this article for 
ground information. ork 1€ 

The basic purpose of the wo ieh 


ported here is to present data clearet 
will make it possible to gain а to the 
understanding of how responses t sul 
Rorschach blots may or may no rope" 
as a function of several blot p! rela” 
ties. The focus is thus upon the ine 
tionship between response anc 4n be 
lus structure? An attempt away 
made to present the data in suc!" | ch 
that the reader may use it to 
answers to his own questions " 
have not necessarily been of ке 
concern to the writer, The pre 
tion will also be in a form К 
should be useful to teachers © ug 
Rorschach method, filling а é 
that currently exists in the lit ng COP 
Thus both research and teaching iz 
siderations have directed the 08 
tion of the presentation. 


PROCEDURE eria! 

s Р а in 
Materials: The stimulus sem d ts 
used in the research are pres th 


o 
Figures 1-10, with the except rds T 
standard colored versions © the Шш 
III, УШ, IX, and X. Since 


d Un 
ап! t 
з The reader should clearly under nel) 
when the term structure is used sc sti dn 
in this article that it refers to (06 pher" js 
attributes other than form, unies 
specified. If for example, the : * 
made that "structure. does ПО js doen 
frequency of the bat percept nis resPe h? 
mean that form does not affect 15 50 iver 
only that those structural componi effet 
stimulus other than form аге n 
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Fic 
Е i 
xperimental Forms of Card 1, Series A 
Reading Top to Bottom, 


n 
1с 
lo racti h 
essi tionations of the stand- 
Ty Sd ve 
he e as the Plored cards, is Te 
ining: кы, chromatic series. 
E six series can be de- 


, CS, СЕ, S, W, and F 


Left to Right. 


(and hereafter will 


s follows 
he letters in paren- 


scribed а 
] to by t 


be referret 
theses) : 

A Achromatic: Color is elimi- 
nated: remaining blot properties are 
retained as in series C. 


(CS) Complex silhouette:* Shading 
i Due to difficulties in reproduction th 

blots in Figures 1-10 differ in some нА 
from the blots actually used. All areas de- 


lor > schach 
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үң 


Fre. 2. Experimental Forms of Card II, 
Reading Top to Bottom, 


variations are removed from series A; 
differentiations between major detail 
areas (as defined by Beck [6]) are re- 
tained by creating these areas so that 
they have different albedos. There is 
no variation in albedo within a given 


fined on the CF series were also defined (by 
albedo differences) on CS although some of 
the reproductions fail to make this evident. 


& 


ins 


| 


г ens 


ors, 


area, however. 


=p ‚ gr 
(S) Silhouette: Uniformly Па 


Series A, CS, CF, S, W, ап 
Left to Right. 


х 


JR 


dF 


ures; differences in albedos i 
adjacent areas, as found in $ 
are eliminated. е5 “ү 
: ur al 
White: White fig¥?”"pa 


(W) 
placed 


on a uniformly 


grey 


E ев. M. 
ground; a reversal of series 


(CF) 


Complex 


Form: 


Ww 


Du 


€ 
„ш 
jg! 


E. 


Br 


со 
are 


tO; 
li und " 
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Fig 3 ^ 
: Experimental Forms of C 


Reading Top to 


Ontrasts i 
: asts due to brightness 
ini re removed; 
areas are retained, The 


5 are lik 
(Е) n like those of series CS. 


‘orm: 
W are а comparable to S 
3sts due e but figure-ground 
i brightness differences 


15 
ed 1 : 


ага 1, Series А, С 
Bottom, Lett 


forms of 


5, CF, S, W, and F 
to Right. 


as to keep the stylus in constant 
t with the white area of the card 
haded or colored area. Each of 
r series may be thought of as 
ted by the addition of 
“something” to these basic forms until 
the standard card is reached. The 
question then is how these successive 
stimulus alterations affect or fail to 
affect the responses of Ss. Later on it 
will be shown how distributions of re- 


a way 
contac 
and a $ 
the othe 
being crea 
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Fic. 4. Experimental Forms of Card IV, Series A, CS, CF, S, W, an 


Reading Top to Bottom, Left to Right. 


sponses to these series may be used to 
infer whether S has felt the impact of 
a particular stimulus attribute (such 
as color or shading) independently of 
any inquiry. 

Series A was developed by Hans 
Huber publishers as described by Al- 


len (1). The remaining series were 
developed by means of photographic 
processes (2). All modified figures 


were made identical in size with the 


on 
tec 
standard blots and were eer 
cardboard of comparable en M" 
These modified blots a be тй, 
not the only ones that cou ET Е Ww 
and which would be of е a 
in the limitation of const 551016 of 
form, however, they make ba iP ic 
reasonably thorough invest 50 
the relationship between А 
ture and response. _ A total ? 
Experimental Design: Р 


ave 


6 
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Au 


C Re 


CS, CF, 5, W, and F 


Fic. 5. p А МЎ 
59. Experimental Forms of Card V, Series A Ns 
Reading Top to Bottom, Left to Right 

adu] | " 

i n yay received а 

Mer t Ss participated in the experi- (6), while group н his а 

"ono ds Wen ivi aired compat! y, ha: 

[ € $s were randomly divided e described Fsewhere (4). The 

i affects only 


e : 
bei pr^ different groups, each group 
A trecea Posed of 81 Ss. Ss in group 
standard o the ten series A blots in the 
blo P S оца, group CS the CS blots, 
lots, Ле 5 blots, group W the W 
S$roup CF the СЕ blots, and 
the F blots. The remaining 
le received the standard Ror- 
ion (i.e. series C), but the 
quiry differed for the two 
Group QC, received the 
Inquiry, as defined by Beck 


rou 


aired comparison inquiry | 
and shading scores, results which 


lor ) | 
аә been presented in another article 
(5) : 1 | gr 2S had been 
After the eight groups 11 


were compared with re- 


formed they й 
і age, education, 


spect to intelligence, age, educ 
and sex; the) did not differ significant- 
ly on these variables. Thus eight 
equated groups were formed, each S 
receiving а particular version of the 
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Fic. 6. Experimental Forms 
Reading Top 


Rorschach dependent upon the group 
into which he had been placed, 
Subjects: All home office employees 
of three insurance companies were per- 
mitted to leave their desks to partici- 
pate as volunteer Ss in this research’ 


° Employee time and complete testing facili- 
ties were made available without charge by 
the Jefferson Standard Life Insurance Co., 


з 5 "спасі 
Stimulus Structure and Behavior on the Ror 


$ 
x 


and F 
of Card VI, Series A, CS, CF, S, W, and 
to Bottom, Left to Right, 


ye 
"E 
ears V on 
Ss whose ages exceeded 50 ligi uei 
excluded, however. Of the e at xi ud 
ployees, more than 85 per cen” are 


‚з : rese 
teered to participate in ше erat 
ou 


e 
the Pilot Life Insurance Co., and th пег 
егп Life Insurance Со. This mo ge ү 
contribution is gratefully acknow" Jr 
special thanks to С. B. Phillips. 
Gawthrop, and Т. C. Collins, Jr- 
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CS, CF, 5, W, and F 
Left to Right. 


Fie. А 
- Experimental Forms of Card VIL Series A, 


Reading Top to Bottom, 


1 

со Occupati 
Ri Panies poring levels within the t° the blots, а PT 
А erk u mig ses represented, from scribed later. > | 
лр intellige through vice-president. Ap proximately three-fourths of the 
Sam cteristie nee, sex and education s ranged from 17- 
lep PIE are ~ of the groups and total 50. the late twenties. 
all È eof presented in Table I. The ‘All Ss had completed high school, and 
in wee m ipis table includes data for а „sixth had completed college. 
ch grou side is for a subsample Intellectual level of Ss was deter- 
mber "e were also equated for mined by individually administering 
responses that they gave the Thurstone Test of Mental Alert- 


ocedure to be de- 
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«nonni B 
Fic. 8. Experimental Forms of Card УШ, Series A, CS, CF, S, W, anc 
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ness, Form A. Raw scores on this test 
ranged from 14-120 with a mean score 
of 54.4 for the 648 Ss, Otis ІО (Higher 
Examination: Form A) scores were 
also available for 129 Ss. A regression 
equation indicates that a Thurstone 
score of 54.4 is equal to an Otis IQ of 
104.8 for this group. 

Significant between Broup variation 
(for both the total and matched 
groups) with respect to age and intelli- 


f 


0 
SeS +, 
Bence was ruled out by analy ind 
variances; chi-square piu ait rd 
cated a similar lack of signi nd ed 
tween group variation in sex 2 
cation. . ras 8016 fe- 
Examiners: All testing was © 
two Es, one male, one female. у th 
male E tested 19 Ss in сай 
groups while the male E ex 
in each group. Ss were LAE 
Es on a random basis during 
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, CS, CF, S, W, and F 


Fic н 

"E Experimental Forms of Card IX, Series A, ¢ ; 

be Reading Top to Bottom: Left to Right. 

ri . 

' pods wh М $ through use of a table of random 

ing Sa, numbers. The same instructions were 

Sonal p> pesi for all Ss and followed Beck (б), 

IT except for the fact that each $ was told 

кте l E that he would see a series of ten de- 

p° à (C. of the series of. Rorschach signs. thus avoiding the word ink- 

" the S» Cure), A, CS, $, W. CF or plots.” Encouragement was given S on 
idc Denm the first two cards if he did not report 


de © partic 
termi Particular series having been 


Med in ponses on each of these 


advance of contact with at least two res 
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Fic. 10. Experimental Forms of Card X, Series A, CS, CF, S, М, and 
Reading Top to Bottom, Left to Right. 


cards; after card II no further encour- 
agement was offered. An inquiry for 
location and content followed the free 
association; in addition a determinant 
inquiry was used for groups C,s, and 
Circ). Upon conclusion of the inquiry 
each S was administered form A of the 
Thurstone Test of Mental Alertness. 


HOn 
; ing 565510 ps) 
This concluded the testing Ке | ; 
ns s (n a 
Scoring: Two scorers ( hog! 


aracteristi 5 а 
‘istics of Total Groups and Ma tched Groups (for Productivity) Receiving Each Stimulus Series 


TABLE I—Subject Ch 


Matched Groups 


Groups 


Total 


р 
> .50 


F 


p 


Maan (in years) 
Intelligence? Mean 


Age 
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>.50 


50 


.70 


.10 


13.19 
(df=7) 


25 151 
56 497 


17 25 
64 56 


15 
66 


16 
65 


18 24 
63 57 


11 
70 


Ма!е 
Еета!е 


Sex 


43 344 


5 
6 
7 
5, 
3 


Business College 


High School 
Part College 


Education 


12 
12 
16 

H 


17 
10 
3 


Completed College 


N 


81 648 


81 81 81 81 
sTable entries based upon raw scores on Thurstone Test of Mental Alertness, Form A. 


81 


81 


TOTAL 
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psychogram for each S included the 
following scores: 

R— total number of scorable re- 
sponses. 

W-— number of 
whole responses. 

D — number of 
major detail те-| following Beck (6) 
sponses. 

Dd — number 
of minor detail re- 
sponses. 

S — number of responses involving 
an area which would be scored as 
white space on series C; includes com- 
plete figure-ground reversals and re- 
sponses in which a background area is 
used along with part or all of the 


regular figure area. 
M — number of human movement 


responses scorable on the basis of the 
free association. 

FM — number o 
responses scorable 
free association. 

m — number o 
ment responses scor 
the free association. 

EL — number of accurate forms 

sum of the number of 


d inaccurate forms, ie., 
"Fables of Small (15) and 
Fr +F- 
Beck (6) used 
$107, — ™ 
,and X divided by total 


f animal movement 
on the basis of the 


f inanimate move- 
able on the basis of 


as basic references. 
mber of responses on 


R 
cards үш, IX 
R. 


Ac; — number of animal responses 


] R. 
mber of popular responses, 


er first re- 
ime per response, 


— time spent respond- 


rd, i onds. 

i each card, in sec | 
вт ion color and shading scores 
for groups Gs an 

ave been reported ina 


Gipo; these h 
0) Interscorer re- 
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liability was computed for color and 
shading scores; the product-moment 
correlation coefficients exceeded .90 
for both C groups. Reliability coeffi- 
cients were not computed for the other 
scores since, as Holtzmann (11) points 
out, the reliability of scoring deter- 
minants is consistently lower than that 
for other categories. With a high re- 
liability for scoring color and shading 
it is unlikely that scoring reliabilities 
for the other categories would be signi- 
ficantly lower. 

Formation of Matched Groups: 
Analysis of productivity indicated that 
R varied as a function of stimulus at- 
tributes (sce Table 2): therefore ‘it 
was decided to form subsamples from 
each group selected so as to control 
for this factor. This was done by 
means of the following steps: 

1. The number of records from 
each group falling within intervals of 
five responses was tabulated. 


2. The number of records to be 
included [from each group in the 
matched sample was determined by 
taking the lowest frequency within 
each of these response intervals. 

3. For groups having more than 
the minimum frequency in a response 
interval, records were selected at ran- 
dom equal to the minimum frequency. 

The above procedure resulted in a 
subsample of 344 Ss, with groups 
matched for productivity, each group 
composed of 43 Ss, and distributed as 
follows: 

Number of Responses (R) Frequency 
- 9 6 
10-14 15 
15-19 10 
20-24 3 
25 - 29 6 
30 - 34 2 
35 - 39 1 


As with the total sample, the groups 
in the subsample did not differ signifi- 
cantly from one another with respect 
to the variables of age, intelligence, 
sex, or education (see Table D. 
Groups in the matched sample, how- 
ever, had productivity levels signifi- 
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‘aul 
cantly below those in the total group 
(see Table П). i 

я " ajo 

Analysis of Results: Three Bai 
analyses of the data were ogee a 
The first was concerned with t і 


т -v epnres a5 8 
riation in total summary scores 4 


А ч эне aracteristics: 
function of stimulus chante each 
The second was directed towa better | 


of the ten cards in order to 9€ 
understand variation in formal um 
on that card as a function of its Eset 
erties. A third analysis also ы үле 
upon the individual cards, wy. 
addressed to the problem of € it 
and how the content of кро as 1 
a figure may or may not punc. ae 
result of particular blot prap ге 
For convenience, these analys 5:8 пай 
ferred to as the total summary stent 
sis, the card analysis, and the co! | 
analysis respectively. г. аЛ 

The total summary analysis ie а 
card analysis were carried out- mp 
identical manner for the total 527 3H 
of 648 Ss and for the subsample | x! 
Ss matched for R. In Tables Total 
these are referred to as the "mE 
Groups" and "Matched eee otn 
spectively. Table XIII, ps on the 
content tabulations, is based up 
total group. 

Chi-square was chosen. 
ferred method of statistica k 
for a number of reasons relatet, Ro 
nature of the distributions 9. jq jn 
schach scores, as has been dee anal | 
detail by Cronbach (9). Thien al 
ses were carried out by pov А mos! 
scores, selecting that score cae dete 
near to the median, and бан a 
mining the number of " „Јом d 
group who fell above and DC" vi 
cutting point. Since groups simt 
Cie) responded to identica ips Ss 
scores of Ss in these two тош ch 
combined for the analyses. 
square analyses thus involve 
grees of freedom. ue? 

ANAE 
RESULTS I: Toran SUMMARY А? аср a 

A score was computed [or d b 
over all ten cards for cach sor pis 4 pe 
gory as listed in Table П. "T ui. 


lia | 
presents the means, mec б 


ores 


в 
as the Pis 
ana 
al an m 


six 
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ries: 
р 
.99 
80 


0.36 
3.75 


) Receiving Each Stimulus Ser 


ivity, 
Matched Groups 
1 
1 


Chi- 
p 


square 


F 
0 
0 
1 


cs CF 
7 

7 

2 


Total Groups 
5 
8 
3 
7 


Taste II—Summary Scores for Total Groups and Matched Groups (for Product 
A 
8 
9 
9 


Scoring 
Category 


R 
wW 


CF 
.6 
7 
8 
4 
6 
8 


cs 
.3 
.0 
5 
8 
6 
6 


.05 


14.66 


o 


.30 


.001 


32.60 


Mn 
50 
Mn 


.001 


29.08 


sD 


.001 


43.25 


40. 
43 


30.1 
43 


6. 
1 
2.1 
43 


19. 
43 


28.1 45.6 22. 37. 
81 81 81 81 


40. 
81 


Mn 
Mdn 


43 


43 


43 


4 
0 
2 
8 
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standard deviations for each of these 
scoring categories, according to the 
series of blots received by the Ss. The 
significance of between group varia- 
tion is also presented in Table II, for 
both total and matched groups. Exam- 
ination of Table II permits one to 
assess the extent to which the formal 
properties of the overall behavior are 
affected by blot attributes. Statistical 
comparison of each group with every 
other group for the 13 scoring catego- 
ries, and discussion of these results, 
would necessitate the use of more 
space than is available here, The gen- 
eral and most significant trends can be 
scen from inspection of Table II, how- 
ever. 

Previous work (2,3) has suggested 
marked stability in summary scores 
when blot properties (especially col- 
or) are altered. The present research, 
while retaining basic form through- 
Out, has increased the number of 
structural modifications as well as the 
number of Ss in each of the experi- 
mental groups. Under these conditions 
one might anticipate that it would be 
possible to demonstrate significant va- 
riation in the formal aspects of per- 
ception related to stimulus composi- 
tion, and the data in Table II support 
this expectation. Nevertheless the ab- 
solute variation in most scores from 
group to group is not very large. Some 
of the findings regarding each score 
will now be summarized. 

R: The mean number of responses 
given by the Ss to the C series was 
about one-third less than that reported 
by Beck et al (7) in their normative 
study. In a subsequent study of 60 
neurotic patients, from the same geo- 
graphical area as Ss in the current 
study, and with comparable education- 
al backgrounds, Waller (16) also pe 
ports a mean R in the low twenties 
(Xj, = 20.1). Several factors may ac 
count for the differences between these 
two studies and that of Beck et al, but 
there is no way to specify them with 
oe within the experimental series R 
increased when discrete D areas were 


accentuated in the stimuli (series CF 
and CS), as indicated by both mean 
and median scores. Mean scores p 
suggest that R was depressed when t 

stimuli were made more uniform 
(series S, W, and A), but median 
scores failed to substantiate this. Vark 
ability in productivity was damperi 
on series S and W, and was mark c 
increased on CF. Chi-square was a 
nificant at the .01 level, justifying T 
conclusion that stimulus a 
apart from basic form, does affect рї 


te 
ae евтина 
ductivity. The accentuation be pii 


increase the number of areas Wit үш 
defined contours and productivity 
creases. Є 
W: The mean number of whale 
sponses for series C was slightly ENG ' 
than that reported by Beck et 2" fhe 
despite the significantly lower ~ o, 
study by Fiske and Baughman ( Je 
makes this finding understanl@ р 
however, since it shows a neglig' 
relationship between W and R. ped 
Both the total groups and male jg 
Broups analyses failed to reveal @ lot 
nificant relationship between ari 
structure and the W response. Ein 
tions in blot composition, aside Ij 
asic form, did not affect the ОУ] 
frequency of this response. Section y- 
strane езш, however, wil X 
"n Jat structure did affect ш 
"e Lm individual cards; also, due 
to Semmens the total analysis ot he 
ten сарае ating differences OV A 
: i 
muli frequency of major nt 
stru Was dependent upon ~ 4. 
cture, althougt f co? 
dence d gh the level o d 25 


їп this CMS 
the result of t Statement is zedHe y 
Sis. It ma € matched groups 477 i. 


Жеп be, however, that ns 
es and that the pull of D arca resp? 
i ite ie basic “pressure” wit 
n ; r 
an fret well-defined con ie 
аз is possible Влуе as many respon? 
D resp : 
Onses " 
merous p v tended to be least nu 
relatively Не, 108е series which hav? 
dn: fneous stimuli, 6 


[ 


— BÀ —————— Neuling 


0) 


E. Ела, BAUGHMAN 


serie N 
0 id QE and A. Clear delineation 
areas with an responses to these 
overall redu leading toa significant 
Noted fang in W responses, as 
Served that Ae has often been ob- 
Whole respo $ typically begin with a 
уе Фа and then proceed to 
Structure q SSponses; Altering internal 
i oes not destroy the W orien- 


tatio 
n, but i 
ehavior t does affect subsequent D 


Iti 
s also 
in D was ia T potea that variability 
P series, pecially pronounced on the 
d: Sign; 
: Si г ie 
Ччепсу шыш variation in the fre- 
qund for then detail responses was 
ot for the € total group analysis but 
he pattern matched group analysis. 
5 difficult rm scores in this category 
aa Grose a pret EVER for the 
iciteq VE Series CS, CF, F and W 
ne other ges Dd responses than did 
lis are ir series, but the reasons 
Я Su. 3 not evident. 
vi em А 
ell a. te UM groups analysis as 
^ the us groups analysis con- 
ses woul pectation that space Te 
id Stimulus d be significantly affected 
st ucture (р = .001) . The 
X ugh frequencies of S re- 
eries CF and F were also 


icipa 


hi; More i 

wed тпс E TN finding is the 
dig’ W. Mant of space responses on 
the RR Ss found white figures 
‚©! interpret, as evidenced by 


fa, " Verbalizas 
Acc yy TPalizations апа also by the 


lo lat 
th ^ 
hager for he mean response time was 
ап for no card in the W series 
Ob; € comparable card in series 


Ou, Лес 
i agains b usually seen as standing 
fic reverse Г lighter backgrounds, and 
a “Ultieg x his relationship creates dif- 
Significa r many Ss. In this situation 
Ndeq nt number of Ss reversed the 
ave figure-ground relationship 
= ап $ response. 
ny 
See) Tes 
op ie: sponse which would be scored S on 
US has been scored S for the purpose 
ions Analysis, This means of course that 
been „365 to gre A s W have 
Scored § у areas 
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M: Human movement responses 
were also significantly affected by blot 
structure, as shown by a p — .001 in 
both analyses. Research with neurotics 
(2) had demonstrated that the S series 
has an unusually high pulling power 
for M responses and the current data 
confirm this earlier finding. It is also 
of interest that the C series had the 
lowest pulling power for M. 

Work of Belden and Baughman (8) 
suggests that the frequency of M re- 
sponses is not a function of degree of 
contrast per se. Rather the important 
factor seems to be the extent to which 
the structure of the stimulus calls at- 
tention to an area which has a dis- 
tinctly human-like form. Table XIII, 

for example, shows that on card Il, 
series S two persons (usually in move- 
ment) were seen by 66 of the 81 Ss. In 
the two C groups, by comparison, only 
11 Ss out of 162 reported seeing the 
whole card as two persons. By doing 
away with the red-black discontinuity 
h easier for most Ss to per- 
ceive the human forms, and these 
forms were usually reported as being 
in motion. The basic suggestion being 
made here is that the blot structure 
affects the content of the perception 
rather than imparting directly a feel- 
ing of movement or activity. (Detailed 
discussion of content variation may be 
found in Results Ш). 
- Stimulus structure had 


FM and 4%: 
significant effects upon both the per 


cent of animal responses and the fre- 
uency of animal movement responses. 
Blots with shading (i.e., series C and 
A) clearly provoked a greater number 
of animal associations than did white 
or uniformly grey blots. The sugges- 
tion of furriness created by shading 
differentials is probably the causal fac- 
tor. FM scores, as one would antici- 
ate, were likewise relatively high for 
roups C and A, but group CS was 
also elevated on FM. 
F4+%: The groups showed marked 
uniformity 1n form accuracy; on 
p B e can- 
not reject the null hypothesis. Thi 
finding was fupe to ур созар. 
ince 1t was i S 
sin s believed that some series 


it was muc 
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might be experienced as more diffi- 
cult than others and that in order to 
get "reasonable" productivity some Ss 
might sacrifice their standards as far as 
accuracy was concerned. The data, 
however, do not bear out this predic- 
tion. There is evidence that the series 
were experienced as being of differen- 
tial difficulty, but Ss did not respond 
to this by giving a greater per cent of 
inaccurate percepts. 

8-10/R%: Several studies (3) have 
shown that this index is not signifi- 
cantly affected by the fact that the last 
three cards in the test are in color. 
The many other alterations made in 
this research also failed to ha 


popular 
responses was affected by stimulus 
: lese percepts were 
more easily seen in the non-colored 
Cards (series A and CS) , but there was 
a definite decrement in the outline 
series (CF and F). Content tables in 
Results III assist in clarifying effects 
upon particular popular responses, 
T/IR and T/R: The data do not 
permit rejection of the null hypo- 


cha asic form than 
lt is of structural Properties as here 
defined. A more detailed analysis of 
time effects out, h 


I ; the length of 
time taken to form each 


also longer on series W.B 


worth noting. 
Summary: Analyses ОЁ total scores 
indicated a number of wa 


ted. ays in which 
behavior in response to the Rorschach 


Н ч rschach 
Stimulus Structure and Behavior on the Rots 


losely 
examine this dependence ко, i can 
it is necessary to go to indivi 
analyses. 


i s 
ResuLTs П: CARD ANALYSE 


ked 
The following questions уеге 
regarding S's performance on 
the ten cards given to him: - 
І. How many responses did he 
R 
8; Where were his respons 
cated? (W, D, Dd) . 
3. Was there complete a 
reversal of figure-ground? p into 
Did he project movemen 
the blot? (M--FM-4-m) 
How quickly did he giv 
response? (T/IR) se take! 
What was the mean pe 
to give each response? 0 © the 
- How long did he work 
card? (Total Time) | wet 
Scores for each $ on each pee cate’ 
computed for the above a ЗЕ НО 
Bories, and the frequencies 0 дез ha 
Scores according to stimulus ser xu 
een tabulated 


ге. То 
blots is affected by blot structure. | 
give | 
L 


es 10 


artial 


e his fut 


o m p 


~ 


in Tables I alysis 
here are ten tables in this Figure ! 
one for each of the ten cards. A Та. 
Presents card І and its ЖАШАШЫ git | 
ble III summarizes the data 0 igure 
in response to these stimuli. pion t. 
2-10 are related in a similar fas latio 
Tables IV.XII. Separate tabu gd 
аге presented for the. ie test 
matched groups, as are chi-squar™ pees 
of significance based upon six € 
of freedom, паке 
, Examination of these tables ” any 
it possible to suggest answers (0 P пе 
Problems that arise concerning thë 
ases of behavior in response c. de 
lots. The tables are presented, ey 0 
tail because it is intended that ye in 
used as a basic point of referer bes 
understanding each card and a in 
avior which it elicits. Discuss!O" si. 
detail of these questions is not F gm 
le, but it should be evident tha jur 
parisons between tables as well 35 ^ 4n 
in tables wi]] be useful. Thus one ar 
look at the data Гог a particula! 
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TABLE III—Frequencies of Scores on Card I According to S 


timulus Series, and Summary of Time Data 
Total Groups 


Matched Groups 
Scoring C с Chi- с с Chi- 
Category Score (PC) (S) A cs S w CF F Total square p (PO (5) A cs 5 w CF F Total square 
R 0 1 0 3 2 2 4 3 1 16 0 0 3 2 H 3 2 1 12 
1 36 30 26 27 29 37 24 34 243 7.07 .50 19 18 16 17 16 26 16 20 148 9.49 
2 24 27 30 26 27 22 33 22 211 15 16 17 15 13 5 19 12 112 
Зо > 20 24 22 26 23 18 21 24 178 9 9 7 9 13 9 6 10 72 
№ 0 14 11 25 19 24 25 9 15 142 ГА 7 15 12 14 17 5 9 86 
1 48 47 27 38 37 40 39 35 311 14.78 .05 25 26 17 24 19 20 23 16 170 13.13 
2 12 11 21 21 15 3 25 21 135 8 Ж 9 7 7 2 12 11 63 
Зо > 7 12 8 3 5 7 8 10 60 3 3 2 0 3 4 3 7 25 
0 45 40 45 39 40 44 57 53 363 24 23 26 22 19 24 35 32 205 
H 21 27 20 25 19 25 17 24 178 14.09 05 13 13 10 14 11 15 7 11 19.06 
2 8 9 10 11 13 12 4 3 70 2 5 4 4 8 4 1 0 28 
30 > 7 5 6 6 9 0 3 1 37 4 2 3 3 5 0 0 0 17 
Dd 0 74 75 68 64 75 69 61 69 555 42 42 39 36 41 38 32 38 308 
1 5 6 10 12 2 10 15 6 66 18.64 .01 1 1 3 H 5 11 3 30 19.85 
20> 2 0 3 5 ^ 2 5 6 27 0 0 1 2 H 0 0 2 6 
5 0 7 64 72 65 78 67 55 50 522 37 37 38 38 42 35 28 27 282 
1 8 15 1 13 3 13 19 27 105 44.06 .001 5 6 4 5 1 8 13 13 55 29.31 
зо > 2 2 2 3 0 l 7 4 21 1 0 1 0 0 0 2 3 7 
M+FM+m 0 65 64 7 70 70 68 81 79 574 31 35 42 37 40 38 43 42 308 
15 13 ^ 10 11 12 0 2 67 35.52 .001 11 6 1 6 3 5 0 1 33 13.65 
2o > 1 ^ 0 1 0 1 0 0 7 H 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 3 
T/R Mn 19.0 16.5 18.3 16.4 15.7 20.3 16.7 15.6 
(Secs) Mdn 12.3 12.2 136 9.9 11.6 12.8 11.6 10.1 8.70 20 
50 17.6 17.1 17.1 20. 12.8 18.9 16.8 16.7 
TIR Mn 37.0 36.6 35.0 39.2 31.8 45.2 40.4 36.1 
(Secs) Mdn 31.6 29.3 31.1 30.8 28.7 36.6 33.8 28.8 3.05 .90 
50 26.4 25.1 20.9 32.5 18.6 30.0 25.9 24.8 
Total Mn 66.8 69.8 71.7 76.9 60.9 70.3 78.2 62.6 
Time Mdn 55.3 56.8 65.5 63.0 48.0 61.1 61.3 58.9 9.40 -20 
(Secs) sD 42.7 48.7 46.2 57.3 43.5 35.6 51.0 34.0 
TOTAL N 81 81 81 81 81 81 81 81 648 43 43 43 43 43 43 43 


43 344 
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TABLE IV—Frequencies of Scores on Card II According to Stimulus Series, and Summary of Time Data 
Matched Groups 


, Total Groups " 
Scoring с с Chi- С с Chi- 
Category Score (PC) (S) A cs S w CF F Total square p (PC) (S) A CS 5 М СЕ F Total square р 
R 0 6 8 2 5 3 2 8 6 40 4 т 0 3 2 1 5 2 24 
1 32 30 43 31 53 42 23 27 28 2227 l 18 19 25 23 28 24 16 19 172 5.51 .50 
2 26 23 20 16 15 18 22 25 165 п 12 з в 8 7 M 13 82 
3o > 17 20 16 29 10 19 28 23 162 10 5 9 9 5 n 8 9 66 
w 0 56 53 18 42 9 13 36 18 245 35 27 7 23 6 7 20 7 132 
1 20 23 à 54 31 60 52 27 42 309 12575  .001 7 13 30 18 30 29 16 21 164 8417  .001 
2 4 4 8 5 12 13 9 14 70 1 3 5 1 7 6 5 10 38 
Зо > 1 1 1 2 0 3 9 7 24 0 0 1 1 0 1 2 5 10 
D 0 20 21 47 28 67 57 34 49 323 9 17 30 18 37 30 23 33 197 
1 34 28 23 25 11 18 24 19 182 10307  .001 20 15 6 16 5 8 10 7 87 56.85  .001 
2 15 19 8 1 3 4 8 9 77 7 10 6 4 1 3 6 з 40 
Зог > 12 13 3 17 0 2 15 4 66 7 1 1 5 0 2 4 0 20 
Dd 0 72 78 71 69 73 65 72 62 562 38 1 38 39 39 34 41 36 306 
1 7 1 7 5 4 10 8 13 55 1646 .02 4 1 4 2 2 7 2 5 27 8.28 .30 
20> 2 2 3 7 4 6 1 6 31 1 1 1 2 2 2 0 2 11 
$ 0 71 66 75 65 69 51 56 40 493 37 39 40 36 37 29 31 27 276 
1 9 13 6 14 10 19 22 30 123 64.52 .001 6 3 3 6 5 1. 11 12 53 23.76 .001 
2о > 1 2 0 2 2 dl з mn 32 0 1 0 1 1 7 1 4 15 
M+-FM+-m 0 40 49 35 54 25 33 53 44 333 27 32 l6 35 14 18 33 23 198 
1 37 28 41 26 56 47 22 35 292 34.57 .001 15 11 24 8 29 24 8 20 139 43.69 .001 
2o» 4 4 5 1 0 1 6 2 23 1 0 3 0 0 1 2 0 7 
T/IR Mn 22.3 26.0 22.9 23.5 18.1 24.7 23.0 20.9 
(Secs) Mdn 18.4 15.3 15.3 13.8 95 162 16.6 141 4.57 .70 
SD 18.1 38.0 22.2 32.5 20.8 26.7 197 18.6 
T/R Mn 47.2 53.6 53.2 51.6 50.4 53.6 44.4 42.6 
(Secs) Mdn 38.8 43.7 45.8 36.9 427 48.4 40.1 337 10.51 20 
50 28.6 50.5 29.1 48.0 30.2 34.7 27.3 291 
Total Mn 77.9 92.5 83.8 95.4 65.1 77.9 87.3 782 
Time Mdn 73.3 77.8 79.7 76.1 55.9 68.3 69.8 65.2 20.23 01 
(Secs) SD 40.6 74.3 50.1 89.4 40.0 45.4 54.5 52.0 = В 
TOTAL N п 81 81 81 81 81 81 81 648 43 43 43 13 43 43 43 43 34 
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Taste V—Frequencies of Scores оп Card III According to Stimulus Series, and Summary of Time Data 
Total Groups 
Scoring 


Matched Groups : 
@ с Chi- C с Chi- 
Category Score (РС) (5) А CS s ү СЕ Е Total square р (РС) (5) А CS $ ү СЕ F Total square 
R 0 2 4 1 4 5 4 1 8 29 0 2 0 3 3 3 0 5 16 
1 34 25 34 23 36 32 28 28 240 6.88 .50 24 17 18 18 15 19 18 18 147 2.74 
2 18 22 19 27 21 20 23 26 176 9 15 12 17 15 11 15 16 110 
Зо> 27 30 27 27 19 25 29 19 203 10 9 13 5 10 10 10 4 71 
w 0 з 72 72 76 69 65 73 62 562 зә 40 40 41 36 36 37 32 301 
1 ri 7 9 4 12 M 7 18 78 16.18 .02 4 3 3 2 7 7 6 10 42 13.03 
2 H 1 0 À 0 2 1 1 7 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 1 
Зо > 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 ру 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
D 0 5 7 3 7 12 18 5 20 77 1 4 1 4 6 10 з 12 41 
1 33 29. 33 24 3 23 31 24 231 8.22 .30 24 19 18 19 16 14 18 17 145 5.58 
2 19 14 22 24 16 19 21 21 159 10 11 13 16 11 12 14 11 98 
Зо > 24 28 23 26 19 21 24 16 181 8 9 11 4 10 7 8 3 60 
Dd 0 76 73 75 75 79 75 68 73 594 41 4l 41 42 43 39 41 42 330 
3 4 3 1 5 9 7 42 10.49 20 2 2 2 0 0 3 2 1 12 e 
2o > 0 0 2 3 1 1 4 1 12 0 0 0 1 0 d: 0 0 2 
$ 0° 75 71 72 78 73 75 78 71 593 42 4n 40 42 40 39 42 39 324 
1 7 5 9 45 7.77 30 1 2 3 0 2 3 1 4 16 s 
2o > 0 2 t 2 1 1 2: 1 10 0 1 0 iy 1 1 0 0 ^ 
M4-FM--m 0 37 39 47 31 40 58 25 43 320 22 27 26 21 23 30 12 25 186 
1 36 31 31 43 35 20 48 34 278 34.38 .001 19 13 16 22 16 12 30 18 146 17.88 
Zor > 8 li 3 7 6 3 8 4 50 2 3 1 0 ^ 1 1 0 12 
T/1R Mn 21.] 25.5 27.3 18.6 20.2 26.7 19.0 20.3 
(Secs) Mdn 15.3 17.7 20.5 122 15.5 18.8 11.9 14.2 17.43 .01 
50 19.1 25.4 24.3 23.5 18.4 24.1 18.2 20.0 
T/R Mn 42.3 48.5 53.5 43.7 45.4 51.2 43.8 46.6 *Expected frequencies less than 3 
(Secs) Mdn 38.2 38.4 39.0 36.4 41.3 46.3 37.2 36.8 3.80 .80 
SD 20.9 33.8 38.3 28.9 30.1 31.4 26.3 32.4 
Total Mn B» 8 97.2 94.7 94.7 70.0 85.8 91.5 81.9 
Time Mdn 4.5 78.7 81.4 79.5 59.2 72.6 69.9 66.1 10.37 .20 
(Secs) SD 56. 2 65.8 62.2 73.5 36.5 46.7 71.2 54.8 
TOTAL N 81.81 81 81 81 81 81 81 68 43 43 43 43 43 43 43 43 344 
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TABLE VI—Frequencies of Scores on Card IV According to Stimulus Series, and Summary of Time Data 


Total Groups cn " ё Matched Groups | ©. 
Scorin; с C sd F Total square p 
Category Score — (PO (S) A CS S W CF F Total square р (РС) (S) ^ CS S p i s m 
R 0 9 3 8 9 2 з 6 6 4 & T b X i i us Qu d 
1 43. 41 39 33 48 л 31 30 36 965 20 a 06 uo w- Б 4 15 c 
2 13 20 18 20 13 20 18 27 149 $05 8$ hb d 8 $9 7 5 
3o 2 16 1 16 19 18 17 26 18 147 "m 
w 0 30 29 33 35 28 24 38 19 236 17 15 18 A 26 2 19 22 174 1157 10 
1 43. 40 42 33 47 45 36 41 327 1373 .05 S wy TR UR a р Е 
2 5 9 4 9 5 H 2 16 ‘а i $ 3 2 1 v тз 9 
Зо > 3 3 2 4 1 H 5 5 24 20 33 203 
D 0 1 40 45 38 4 48 28 56 зз 5 39 14 о ш ОШ Se ы s 
1 18 24 18 24 25 16 21 12 158 2242 ol крл KRD md 
2 п 9 9 2 8 M 2 8 эз | 4 2 i 3 I » » 3 
30» 5 в 9 7 7 3 1 5 5 ai ar. mx» 
Dd 0 7 75 7 7» 72 6 69 66 sn - 251 Y. 
1 6 2 2 $ g H 3 2 20 10.83 10 р 4 I i1 1 0 0 1 5 
20 > 2 4 
42 338 
s 0 80 ж 8 7 7l 7) 7] 76 69 4s 3 "1 uL 42 и = ча ш . 
1 1] 2 0 3 4 8 3 4 235 iss 40 0 0 0 0 0 1 
Tec ги 9 Y O mw 1] Y 4 ~ 0 a 1 © 4 ds Эй 
M-LFM4+-m 0 65 71 75 66 55 63 75 61 530 7 ee ST 6 30 79 Чу So мш ды 
jus. 7 d [ по s 15 103 2880 201 f o? 9 oe L o0 т и 
or 5 
Oh Re he ms te ae ne a ты 
ес$, п 2 199 237 215 151 211 186 134 i .02 i han 3 
5р 220 337 253 414 157 332 200 374 vum ырды кешенш 
T/R Mn 16.9 55.8 540 580 41.3 552 447 440 
Gec) Мп 387 445 462 46.8 355 397 ae 440 1241 — .10 
SD 29. 37.8 324 47.4 25:8 45.2 251 459 
Total мп 73.5 88.8 87.5 96.2 60.4 848 917 727 
Time Мп 60.0 69.) 71:2 740 52:2 692 705 569 16.38 .02 
(Ses) SD 57.9 713 67.3 75:8 39.6 55.7 715 583 i 43 43 34 
TOTAL N 81 8 а 8 а Si S 8| Gu 43 43 з з 4 43 
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А TR ar Time Data 
TABLE VII—Frequencies of Scores on Card V According to Stimulus Series, and Summary of Ti 


Total Groups 
Scoring 


Matched Groups Chi- 
i- с F Total square 
c с Chi c cs s w СЕ 
Category Score (РС) (S) A CS S W СЕ Р Total square р (PC) к) * os Gd C DG g^ m 
R 1 0 0 5 1 5 6 20 2 26 27 23 210 P 
1 5 4] sb 30 4à 42 4) 37 359 1371 05 ay 01 » (E 22 19 10 10 85 
2 и 19 1 2 р 23 16 21 148 ^ 3 * 7 3 4 4 7 35 
3o » 12 M 13 25 ll 15 20 17 127 c лз 13 6 6 8 69 
№ 0 17 11 7 21 1. 15 M 18 12 0 7 33 25 229 742 
1 51 59 63 49 51 57 53 43 426 9.61  .20 27 a E % 2 E 4 6 39 
2 10 8 11 9 12 6 10 M 80 6 à 0 1 0 2 0 4 7 
30> 3 2 0 2 0 3 4 6 20 0 0 sn X 2и 
D ° 52 51 56 35 57 50 46 53 400 Busta Шш ШИШ. 
1 20 18 6 25 10 18 19 15 м 1774 0l i2 юш 3 10 $ з 4 4 26 
2 5 5 7 10 10 10 п ю 68 2 2 $ @ tT v 0 9 
30» 4 7 2 п 4 3 4 3 з 1 1 42 4 329 
bd 0 52 81 56 35 57 50 46 53 400 az a « «5 " 9 "т "1 "3 P 
1 20 18 16 25 10 18 19 15 141 1780 .O1 rg 0 $t $ i1 wo о 2 
и> 9 12 9 A 4 13 16 B 10 y 0 аз аз за 
s 0 79 7] 8 зї 79 76 79 80 63 44 44 i D dn US UE C3 „шж 
1 Z X 3 © аи 1 1 d т © v Ff 9 1 0 0 1 
и> 0 0 o 0 0 1 1 0 2 о ш Al 296 
melo, ЗЕ P3 8 R oas w 07805 507578575 g за 
lw 4 03 10 1 Y 4 4 à 3 US os y» 0 0 5 » : $ T 5 
ш ow иии ag E (оз 
п z ` b 5 А el E }, . LI i 
50 18.4 30.1 18.1 26.7 20.4 23.1 18.4 19:3 id Expected frequencies less than 3 
T/R Mn 40.3 45.3 432 38.2 37.3 42.6 422 372 
(бес) Mdn 33.9 35.0 355 284 28.5 32.7 37.6 28.0 1341 .05 
50 27.3 36.6 26.6 33.2 28.2 32.2 26.5 30.6 
Total Mn 61.1 76.4 64.1 74.0 54.2 69.0 80.6 64.6 
Time Mdn 50.5 544 5L6 548 45.2 53.7 56.1 46.5 2.35 .90 
(Sec) 50 48.4 67.9 524 644 421 504 82.0 537 
TOTAL N 81 81 81 81 81 81 81 81 648 
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‘Taste VIII—Frequencies of Scores on Card VI According to Stimulus Series, and Summary of Time Data 
Matched Groups 


c Total Groups ч 
Scoring c c Chi- с c Chi- 
Category Score (PC) (S) A cs E w CF F Total square p (PC) (S) A cs S w CF F Total square p 
R 0 13 8 10 11 11 5 11 6 75 11 4 6 8 6 4 9 3 51 
1 41 34 43 30 46 43 30 44 310 10.62 .20 22 23 24 21 25 27 19 28 189 0.89 .99 
2 13 19 14 16 15 20 20 17 134 7 11 8 9 11 7 П 8 72 
Зог > 14 20 14 24 9 13 20 14 129 3 5 5 5 1 5 4 4 32 
w 0 45 47 44 47 38 31 57 35 344 27 21 25 29 26 17 32 15 192 
1 34 27 34 26 37 39 15 34 246 23.00 .001 15 19 18 10 13 21 7 23 126 21.12 .01 
2 1 6 3 5 5 7 6 10 43 0 3 0 3 4 3 4 4 21 
Зог > 1 1 0 3 x 4 3 2 15 1 0 0 1 0 2 0 1 5 
0 0 37 29 40 35 47 42 25 44 299 22 18 22 23 21 26 18 28 178 
1 27 28 23 16 23 26 26 25 194 17.97 .01 15 20 12 11 17 13 15 11 114 7.23 30 
2 9 13 10 16 9 8 18 8 91 5 4 6 7 5 3 8 4 42 
Зо > 8 11 8 4 2 5 12 4 64 1 1 3 2 0 1 2 0 10 
Dd 0 74 68 69 60 73 74 71 72 561 42 38 37 37 40 41 4l 42 318 
H 4 10 9 14 6 6 6 3 58 14.10 .05 1 5 4 6 3 2 2 1 24 7.82 .30 
2o > 3 3 3 7 2 1 4 6 29 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 2 
5 0 81 80 80 81 81 80 79 80 642 43 43 42 43 43 43 43 43 343 
1 0 1 1 0 0 1 1 1 ж 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 1 "im 
?2о > 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
M+FM+m 6 71 70 76 76 77 71 62 71 574 39 40 41 42 40 37 37 43 319 
1 7 9 2 5 4 9 14 8 58 19.89 .01 3 3 1 1 3 6 6 0 23 11.18 10 
2o» 3 2 3 0 0 1 5 2 16 1 0 H 0 0 0 0 0 
T/IR Mn 27.1 35.9 29.3 34.8 22.5 34.6 30.7 24.3 
(Secs) Mdn 19.0 24.8 20.2 21.8 14.9 23.0 20.5 14.8 4.56 .70 
50 22.3 44.4 29.1 45.7 21.5 41.4 29.8 27.0 “Expected frequencies less than 3 
T/R Mn 49.4 57.4 60.7 49.6 41.8 60.5 52.8 47.0 
(Secs) Mdn 42.8 47.4 48.3 38.4 34.7 44.8 43.8 39.2 14.70 .05 
50 31.6 47.7 40.0 34.5 29.3 50.3 396 32.0 
Total Mn 78.9 99.9 88.5 99.4 60.1 83.1102.6 712 
Time Mdn 65.5 72.6 75.1 76.3 47.7 69.8 72.6 54.8 22.07 .01 
(Secs) 50 66.8 90.3 67.9 824 427 528 1214 598 _ =. PCS 
TOTAL N 81 81 81 81 81 81 81 81 648` 43 43 43 43 43 43 43 43 344 
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TABLE IX—Frequencies of Scores on Card VII According to Stimulus Series, and Summary of Time Data 


Total Groups 
Scoring g C 
Category Score (PC) (S) A cs S ү СЕ F Total 
R 0 9 7 7 4 13 4 П 15 70 
1 45 33 36 40 44 49 32 28 307 
2 14 24 18 17 14 18 20 19 144 
Зо > 13 17 20 20 10 10 18 19 127 
w 0 35 37 30 47 4l 29 30 32 281 
1 38 32 37 31 34 42 30 26 270 
2 6 10 11 1 6 9 17 18 78 
Зог > 2 2 3 2 0 1 4 5 19 
D 0 48 36 43 23 д4 43 45 46 328 
1 13 22 18 33 24 25 18 22 175 
2 12 17 13 11 8 8 12 10 91 
Зо > 8 6 7 14 5 5 6 3 54 
Od 0 79 i 75 71 7 76 76 75 600 
1 1 2 5 3 6 30 
202 1 2 4 5 3 1 2 0 18 
Ei 0 75 Па, 74 Th 75 7 69 73 580 
1 5 9 5 8 10 8 60 
2o > 1 0 1 H 1 £ 2 0 8 
M+FM-++-m 0 54 4l 56 51 48 48 50 57 405 
1 22 33 20 26 31 31 24 19 206 
2o > 5 7 5 4 2 2 7 5 37 
T/R Mn 25.8 31.9 29.2 24.5 27.8 30.5 24.8 23.7 
(Secs) Mdn 20.1 24.2 21.1 14.8 16.2 21.8 17.6 15.5 
SD 21.9 28.8 24.4 33.6 34.1 36.6 21.8 22.6 
TIR Mn 52.4 53.3 53.9 53.8 54.5 62.4 50.9 44.3 
(Secs) Mdn 45.0 45.5 47.5 42.6 39.6 46.6 43.0 33.6 
SD 33.8 34.3 32.6 40.3 51.2 50.4 32.2 33.5 
Total Mn 79.1 94.9 97.4 91.2 68.0 83.8 96.7 73.0 
Time Mdn 62.4 72.7 77.7 64.4 53.4 68.0 69.7 63.1 
(Secs) so 68.2 77.1 87.0 72.1 51.7 56.9 101.5 54.5 
TOTAL N зт 81 $81 81 81 а 81 81 648 


Chi- 
square 


9.78 


13.91 


18.97 


p 


.20 


.05 


01 


Matched Groups 


(pc) (5) А CS S WwW CF Р Total 
7 6 ^4 з 8 4 6 9 4 
24 23 22 24 2) 26 20 21 181 
8 10 10 1? 10 8 13 5 76 
4 4 1 4 4 5 4 8 40 
07 16 21 27 20 15 15 16 14 
24 22 16 15 18 22 21 16 154 
2 5 6 1 5 в 6 9 40 
ü 0 оо о 0 i 2 3 
30 28 24 15 27 26 29 30 209 
4 9 9 19 п R 6 N 8 
7 6 B & 2 4 2 à Wu 
27 o 2 X аэ 1i 1 90 MH 
аз 40 4l 41 42 40 A3 43 33 
D 3 8 2 о 2 8 о 7 
B © 2 56 1i т 8 A 4 
40 40 43 40 40 39 38 42 322 
3 з о d 2 2 E X 18 
0 0 0 0 1) 2 0 0 3 
34 27 32 32 26 25 30 30 236 
8 14 10 11 15 17 12 10 97 
L 3 у 9 ш & i 3 В 
"Expected frequencies less than 3 
з зз з 43 з 43 43 43 


344 


Chi- 
square 


2.50 


11.34 


16.46 


5.13 


.90 


-10 


.02 


70 
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Scoring 
Category 


R 


Dd 


M4-FM-4-m 


T/IR 
(Secs) 


T/R 
(Secs) 


Total 

Time 

(Secs) 
TOTAL 


"TABLE X—Frequencies of Scores on Card VIII According to Stimulus Series, and Summary of Time Data 
Matched Groups 


Score 


e A Total Groups 
(PC) (S) A cs s № СЕ F Total 
0 2 0 0 2 1 5 5 15 
25 23 36 24 28 21 28 21 206 
31 25 25 26 30 34 18 23 212 
25 31 20 31 21 25 30 32 215 
48 48 44 51 53 53 37 3 371 
28 28 35 24 24 26 30 31 226 
3 3 2 4 3 2 9 10 36 
2 2 0 r4 1 0 5 3 15 
16 14 25 13 13 10 28 20 139 
23 21 26 26 30 25 23 29 203 
22 27 16 25 25 31 17 20 183 
20 19 14 17 13 15 13 12 123 
70 74 69 57 71 71 65 69 546 
7 3 10 16 7 8 10 6 67 
4 4 2 8 3 2 6 6 35 
66 68 66 57 56 44 52 49 458 
13 10 13 22 24 36 23 25 166 
2 3 2 2 1 1 6 7 24 
54 48 52 45 57 53 60 59 428 
24 33 29 31 21 25 17 20 200 
3 0 0 5 3 3 4 2 20 
22.4 24.0 21.6 212 17.7 22.9 25.4 21.8 
15.4 16.8 12.5 11.2 12.3 13.7 24.1 12.8 
25.9 25.6 25.6 31.8 17.0 29.2 18.7 23.8 
40.3 45.8 50.8 45.8 36.9 44.9 47.0 38.0 
33.8 38.9 45.5 33.2 29.0 30.1 40.5 27.8 
31.7 26.3 30.4 40.2 25.5 41.0 33.2 30.4 
85.6 105.6 94.9 110.5 72.0 86.8 103.3 89.5 
68.6 85.5 74.9 71.3 56.2 70.5 70.5 692 
69.6 81.2 78.3 151.1 55.5 61.6 109.1 85.6 TT 
81 81 81 81 81 81 81 81 648 


Chi- 


square 


9.12 


14.92 


15.63 


22.30 


5.01 


p 


.05 


.02 


.01 


.001 


.20 


.01 


.01 


-70 


с 
(РС) (S) А CS S WwW CF F Total 
0. 2 QW d 2 1 з 2 10 
13 16 21 18 15 14 21 16 13 
19 13 14 14 16 16 10 12 14 
ln 12 8 1 10 12 9 13 86 
29 27 24 27 27 32 19 18 203 
13 15 19 13 13 10 18 18 119 
0 Y 0 3 3 1 $ 1 2 
1 0 о 0 0 0 1 0 2 
7 di gnu 8 5 21 12 87 
13 11 1 13 18 16 12 20 120 
15 12 8 144 п 1 7 9 89 
8 9 6 5 6 6 3 2 45 
40 42 39 34 36 38 40 38 307 
3 1 з 8 6 5 2 4 “32 
0 0 1 1 1 0 1 1 5 
39 з 38 35 31 22 36 30 270 
4 4 4 з п 21 1 42 71 
0 0 1 0 1 0 Ü il 3 
29 27 29 23 29 3 37 3 239 
14 16 1 19 12 9 6 1? 102 
0 0 0 1 2 0 о 0 3 
43 43 43 43 43 43 3з 43 344 


Chi- 
square 


6.45 


15.37 


16.78 


10.16 


32.98 


13.70 


.50 


.02 


.02 


.20 


.001 


.05 


861 
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TABLE XI—Frequencies of Scores on Card IX According to Stimulus Series, and Summary of Time Data 


Total Groups у Matched Groups 
Scoring с с Chi- [d с Chi- 
Category Score (РС) (S А cs s м СЕ Е Total square p (РС) (5) A CS $ LU CF F Total square p 
R 0 13 10 9 12 15 8 14 16 97 10 6 4 9 9 6 10 9 63 
1 33 28 32 21 36 38 30 27 245 8.89 -20 17 20 20 18 18 18 18 22 151 3.46 .80 
2 17 18 17 18 15 18 15 22 140 Jo п ип 6 7 11 9 8 73 
3o » 18 25 23 30 15 17 22 16 166 6 6 8 10 8 6 4 57 
w 0 49 45 56 70 44 41 49 41 395 29 19 33 36 20 20 25 20 202 
1 26 31 23 7 29 31 28 31 206 33.71 .001 13 22 10 6 17 16 16 19 119 25.09 .001 
2 4 4 2 3 6 7 3 1 36 1 2 0 1 5 5 2 3 19 
Зо > 2 1 0 1 2 2 1 2 11 0 0 0 0 1 2 0 1 4 
D 0 36 з 26 21 45 35 38 46 281 21 22 12 Y 27 19 26 30 174 
1 17 16 31 21 23 36 18 19 181 2548 .001 10 п 23 14 10 21 10 11 10 2224 .01 
2 16 15 14 21 8 5 9 10 98 9 7 5 8 e 2 3 2 38 
Зо > 12 16 10 18 5 5 16 6 88 3 3 3 4 4 1 4 0 22 
Dd 0 72 69 56 61 64 64 60 59 505 4l 4l 31 35 37 35 36 37 293 
1 4 20 10 13 11 14 12 91 13.80 05 2 1 9 4 3 6 5 4 34 13.95 .05 
2o > 5 5 5 10 4 6 7 10 52 0 1 3 4 3 2 2 2 17 
$ 0 5 61 68 72 68 63 55 53 496 34 37 38 41 35 33 36 33 287 
H 22 17 10 7 13 10 19 18 116 22.53 .001 8 6 5 2 8 6 6 7 48 8.14 .30 
20 > 3 3 3 2 0 8 7 10 36 1 0 0 0 0 4 1 3 9 
M+FM--m 0 66 56 67 48 59 65 61 69 491 38 36 37 29 30 37 32 38 277 
1 13 18 10 26 21 12 15 10 125 19.36 .01 4 6 6 14 12 5 10 5 62 13.91 .05 
2o > 2 7 4 uh 1 4 5 2 32 1 1 0 0 1 1 1 0 5 
TR Mn 28.3 34.8 35.7 30.1 34.3 38.8 32.5 E ^ 
(Secs) Mdn 23.5 23.0 27.5 14.8 20.5 31.0 20.8 20.8 15.00 .05 
50 20.5 34.3 29.4 43.4 36.0 31.6 32.3 ЕЗ 9 
T/R Mn 50.9 58.6 60.2 48.0 53.2 59.9 58.9 48.3 
(Secs) Mdn 41.8 46.3 53.0 40.1 46.1 45.9 45.5 38.4 4.80 70 
SD pos 427 36.0 35.7 37.4 45.1 47.5 31.8 
Total Mn 9 108.0 107.3 113.2 75.2 99.1 110.0 91.5 
Time Mdn 28: 3 85.5 87.5 74.9 57.2 74.0 84.4 71.0 12.90 .05 
(Secs) SD 96.0 90.0 81.5 147.7 58.9 85.1 112.3 834 


TOTAL N 81 81 а 81 81 81 81 в 648 


43 43 43 43 43 43 4з 43 344 
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Taste XII—Frequencies of Scores on Card X According to Stimulus Series, and Summary ol Time Data 


" Total Groups Matched Groups 

Scoring с с Chi- с c Chi- 

Category Score (PC) (S) A cs S w CF F Total square p (PO (S) A cs 8 w CF F Total square p 

R 0 8 2 10 9 п з в 6 5 7 2 8 8 8 3 6 4 46 
1 13 16 19 9 14 20 13 20 124 1526 02 6 M nn 7 7 13 8 16 82 660 .50 
2 12 22 19 8 19 1] 13 10 120 6 4 10 з 10 п 10 4 68 
3o > 48 41 33 55 3 41 47 45 34 24 13 14 25 18 16 19 19 148 

w 0 52 57 57 58 56 58 60 51 449 30 29 231 32 27 31 35 24 239 
1 27 20 21 19 23 22 16 24 17 315  .80 п 102 10 10 15 12 `7 16 93 838  .30 
2 2 з з —3 F 1 3 2 18 2 2 2 i 0 0 1 1 9 
3o» 0 1 0 1 1 0 2 4 9 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 2 3 

D 0 16 12 23 16 21 19 12 23 142 1 п 7 12 13 13 8 17 10 
1 12 15 15 6 16 9 14 13 100 1903 01 5 10 8 4 3 6 10 9 е 8.3 .20 
2 10 16 15 10 15 20 20 16 122 зю 6 5 ә 9 R 6 65 
3or> 43 38 28 49 29 33 35 29 284 20 12 12 22 R 15 Ви iy 

Dd 0 75 79 71 66 67 57 51 44 50 4] 42 39 37 36 34 31 30 290 
1 3 2 7 9 9 V 17 24 “88 74.94 001 2 т 9 4 5 6 9 12 42 2372 001 
20> 3 0 3 6 5 7 13 1D 50 0 0 10) 2 2 з SE и 12 

S 0 79 79 78 68 71 58 54 46 533 41 42 41 38 38 32 32 32 296 
1 2 2 3 6 в 19 188 23 81 94.34  .001 2 1 2 3 4 8 10 9 39 2585 .001 
2o» 0 0 O0 7 2 4 эг 34 0 0 0 2 1 3 1 2 9 

M+FM+m 0 52 48 66 53 67 63 58 67 474 31 32 à 38 29 36 34 35 39 27 
1 15 13 10 16 10 15 13 10 102 24.61  .001 6 5 4 И 4 7 8 а 49 119] 10 
20> 14 20 5 12 4 3 10 4 72 6 6 1! 3 3 2 о 0 A 

T/IR Mn 25.7 26.9 38.4 29.8 26.6 42.7 25.9 28.7 

(Secs) Mdn 20.5 14.5 27.5 14.2 18.8 24.2 19.4 20.8 11.03 10 
SD 21.6 38.6 36.9 53.8 39.5 74.5 224 29.5 

T/R Mn 37.3 41.5 56.5 36.9 37.9 58.5 39.9 46.0 

(Secs) Mdn 33.4 34.3 44.4 26.4 341 328 337 374 15.12 .02 
sD 21.9 32.1 42.5 31.9 24.7 91.6 30.6 35.3 

Total Mn 131.2 136.7 124.6 137.9 95.2 129.3 139.1 124.3 

Time Mdn 95.5 86.1 101.4 89.2 68.4 91.8 97.5 105.0 7.32 .30 

(Secs) 50 135.0 133.4 111.8 190.2 81.8 124.5 135.0 106.1 А А 

TOTAL N 81 81 81 а а 8 81 81 648 43 аз аз 43 аз аз аз 43 344 
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Versals did. ci i figure ground re- 
ations within pe by structural alter- 
Пса iro that card; by comparing 
сат also see = the several tables one 
Pull for (hi 10w basic form affects the 
Other aspe us kind of response. The 
amined ре di. response can be ex- 
ing it — es fashion, thus mak- 
each card f ae to determine the pull of 
and the domm various types of responses 
“pon Vr ie na рен of these responses 
lhe тк properties of the blot. 
imited to | i here, however, will be 
Will be pp the within card analysis and 

presented in summary form, 
Carp I 


bl Productivity 
e structure Li deis not affected by 
si quenily; ác omg occurred in- 
queden d ol 648 Ss failed to 
| Wop Dd те response. 
Was = s Vd: T — r 
К * affected ыо ation of responses 
dent vell абаа, structure, but not 
Spe t is the Io ied manner. Most evi- 
ү Nses on he te frequency of D re- 
80 of inten le line figures (CF, F). 
ree m is the fact that nine Ss 
i but по ТЕ" D responses to 
doy; 35 three D in group W gave as 
a white f responses. Breaking 
* difficult oe appeared to be 
E igite, an differentiation of 
tny Pace re 
| "pon Брани were also depend- 
Tes (C T structure with the line 
r of "thy producing the greatest 
grey Бөр гуре of response. The 
"Prou ы (S) least often led to 
me КЕМ nd reversals 
en m: P 
of 5 varied (i. bene of move- 
Werc Ucture, pa cantly as a function 
1бә Nost deu groups CF and F 
: Ving Nec only two Ss out of 
dig ne: ihe ment responses. 
E. е ge y Я 
Ыр vary і н ties of behavior 
"NA Tactics icantly as а function 


mb, 
soliq t 


figu. 


Burnt variations in 
ement scores were 
R the inclusion of fig- 
М кыы on card 1 did 
pn aspects of re- 
be determined by in- 


“Marily 
Mons S d F 
C 
Onse, "à the 
can 
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spection of the data for the C, A, CS 
and S stimuli*. | 


Carp II 


Ei Blot structure affected produc- 
tivity. Rejections were most frequent 
when the figure contained color or was 
constructed of lines. High productivity 
was most likely to occur when clearly 
delineated D areas were present, with- 
out color (i.e, CS and CF). CF was 
especially interesting in that, com- 
pared to the other stimuli, it tended 


to lead to either rejection or à high 


frequency of response. 

W, D, Dd: The location of responses 
was extremely dependent upon blot 
structure. Color breaks up this blot so 
that whole responses were infrequent- 
ly given to the C series compared to 
all of the other modifications. S, W, 
A, and F produced a high number of 
W responses while CS and CF were 
intermediate. The normal expectation 
on this card would be at least one 
whole response, if it were not for the 
fact that certain blot areas are colored. 
The fact that whole responses are 
much less frequent on cs than A, how- 
ever, suggests that it is not color per 
se which is important but rather the 
fact that color is the method by which 
the standard blot is broken up into 
definite areas with well articulated 
forms. 

S: Space responses Were related to 
structure on card П, being especially 
F, W, and CF. 
Movement responses 
occurred most fre uently when the 

2 ati form whole 
the 
(C5. 


nember that the C and 
identical for cards 1, IV, V 
. Also, in considering the data 

the reader should recognize 
mo refer to identical test 
s for their Ss on all cards; only 
у differed for these two groups 
jid not affect the scores analyzed 
in this paper. In discussing the data refer- 
will be made frequently to the C series, 
> and C combined. 


is important 10 rem 
A stimuli are 
VIL and / 
in all tables. 


and 
that Gis) 


experience 
the inquir 
and thus © 


ence 


meaning Cs» Cro 
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CF, C). Content analysis in the next 
section will clarify this finding. 

Time: Neither the latency of re- 
sponse nor the time per response var- 
ied significanty as a function of color, 
shading, or other blot. properties. 
There was significant variation in the 
total time devoted to the blot, how- 
ever. Ss in groups S returned the card 
more quickly than Ss in any other 
group; they also were satisfied with a 
single response to the blot more fre- 
quently than other Ss (53 Ss in group 
S gave but one response). Content 
analysis, location Scores, and other data 
indicate that most Ss in this group saw 
the whole blot as two distinct humans; 
this perception tended to be immedi- 
ate and it was so demanding that most 
5s could or would not go ahead to 
consider other possible additional re- 
sponses. 

Summary: The data for card II are 
especially revealing in regard to how 
blot structure determines perception. 
The shape of the whole blot is very 
suggestive of a particular class of per- 
cepts, but the discontinuity between 
parts created by the juxtaposition of 
colored and achromatic areas makes it 
very difficult for most 55 to achieve 
total integration, Instead they tend to 
interpret part areas of the blot, which 
in turn affects other components of the 
response pattern. 55 who achieve the 
whole human response on the C series 
demonstrate an achievement in inte- 
gration, overcoming color discontinu- 
ity, which most Ss can achieve onl 


through the assistance of stimulus 
modification, 


Carp III 


R: Significant effects on productivity 
on card III due to blot Structure were 
not demonstrated. 

W, D, Dd: Location scores were rela- 
tively consistent from series to series, 
except for a tendency toward a greater 
number of whole responses on those 
series which are uniformly grey or 
white (S, W, F). ; 

5: No significant var 


lation was dem- 
onstrated. 


; rschach 
Stimulus Structure and Behavior on the Rorsc 


M-+FM-+m: Marked vat Hd 
frequency of movement харон. Bee 
curred from series to series. pet 
most likely to elicit at least on t likely 
ment response while W was mos 
to elicit no movement TeS poA а 

Time: Time scores were not ТЕЛ): 
by blot structure, except Dr l 
T/IR tended to be longer р variable 
figures were constructed o 

eys (A). | gue 
е The effects of Hoy те 
ture upon the formal proper ded [ot 
sponse were much less pu varit 
card III than for card II; t jess €% 
tions noted were fewer and [ Table 
treme. Careful examination 9^ суо 
V impresses one with the puo red 
Scores from series to series. jan sl 
areas on card II actually over а. Ш 
achromatic areas whereas on idera 
they are separated by a cons 


А Jot 
amount of white space. 


a 
үй 
ао 


This 15 
» е 

with "scattered" but well deline Т 

areas, consequently response 

be largely form directed. 


Carp IV MES 
R: Frequency of response ^. did 
affected by structure; rejec shading 
not occur more often due to m seri 
W, D, Dd: The simple [o m 
(F) tended to elicit the а ane 
ber of whole responses where: | сет 
CS, with their accentuation, E incre? 
ter D area, provoked a relativ 155. т 
in the number of detail Mn not ? 
frequency of Dd responses Wê 
fected by structure. a auite 5 
S: Space responses were 3m is 5 
common on апу of the serie spa on 
teresting, however, that the occur 
Sponse was most likely to of 
series W. псу as 
M+FM1tm: The frequem vos 
movement responses on ane Dy 
quite dependent on struc ini ой, 
Were most common on the F) AB iS 
white or grey figures (S, М, alysi | 
to anticipate the content eB 
on these three series that à 
man is most frequently „==! им 
motion. The shading anc 
form structure on series A, C9 


un 


5, 
е 
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makes this i 

р is integrated per " 

diffi Bra erception mo: 
ficult to achieve. I ption more 


Time: Ti 
йз cn Wr d patterns on card IV 
ties 'S and : e alfected by structure. 
action times Paw Die о те 
рег teni the shortest average times 
times, se and the lowest total 
Sw à " 
ture aped Variation due to struc- 
Order as ae to be of about the same 
, а demonstrated on card 
hifts in a not identical in type. 
ассеп шасі cation сап be effected by 
by elinin internal detail areas Or 
nated, deti them. When elimi- 
Yolving mi ад whole responses in- 
quent, It lovement become more fre- 
the standa; as if the diffuse shading in 
Nard, н card draws attention in- 
Outline m ing response to the general 
tole here con difficult. Shading plays a 
on card M parable to that of color 
р ronounced, though the effect is not as 
more quick]: Ss are also able to deal 
| » except EU the simple form (S. 
V) hen it is white on black 


Carp V 


Sint 
er 
ati 
hi lve 
1 ony hi - . е 
gh gh in rejections, was also 


Whe eat 
est : 
tweet Pd in each category- 
Cay. Broup ivity is controlled, be- 
8 Variation is not signifi- 


qui; Spa 
ite Ce т 
lecte, are B on card V were 
E. b paan frequently was not af- 
fou, FM 4 stimulus modifications. 
Sign; gears m: As on the previous 
can jae scores varie 
5 a function of blot struc 
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ture. Controlling for productivity, 
however, reduced the significance level 
from .001 to .20. For the total groups, 
movement was more frequent when 
the stimulus was shaded, i.e., series C 
and A. 

Time: Time per response varied 
with blot structure, but the other two 
time measures did not show significant 
effects. There was a tendency for re- 
sponses to take longer when the card 
was shaded (С, A) than when shading 
was elminated (CS, S). 

Summary: The form quality of the 
total blot is so well defined that inter- 
nal modifications do not significantly 
alter the tendency to give whole re- 
sponses. Accentuation of part areas 
can, nevertheless, alter the frequency 
of detail responses even though they 
remain relatively infrequent. The sig- 
nificant variation in movement scores 
suggests that structure does affect con- 
tent, since movement and content are 
1. In addition shading tends 


intertwined 
to slow down the rate at which re- 


sponses are formed. 
Савр VI 


R: The number of res onses was not 
significantly affected by structure. The 
frequency of rejections Was relatively 
igh on all of the series. 

W, D, Dd: Location scores were e 
lated to structure. The uniformly 
white series (W, F) tended to Tes 
more whole responses and t m 
responses than the other series. | е 
to an emphasis upon details an was 
difficult for most Ss to interpret as а 
is response were extremely 
а VI, being given by only 6 


[4p Significant differences 
between groups 11 movement scores 

ated by the total group 
by the matched group 
The trend was for movement 


nalysis- 
E 3n rojected more often on CF than 


Time: Initial response time was not 


significantly different across groups. 
did differ, however, in the 
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amount of time taken per response 
and in total time. Responses were 
formed most quickly when the card 
was uniformly grey (S) ; also Ss in this 
group spent less time working on the 
card. | 
Summary: Card VI was not easy for 
most Ss, as shown by a total of 75 re- 
jections. Shading per se, however, does 
not appear to be the critical factor. 
The massive, rather amorphous blot 
which suggests little activity and which 
does not lend itself to figure-ground 
reversals presents a difficult interpre- 
tive challenge, Although certain 
changes in response pattern can be ef- 
fected by internal alterations of blot 
structure, the data indicate that card 


VI remains difficult because of its basic 
form. 
Carp VII 

R: The rejection rate for card VII 
was high, but the data indicate that 
shading is not responsible for this. 
Variation in productivity was not sig- 
nificantly affected by structure, 

W, D, Dd: Location of responses was 
related to blot Structure, however. 
Comparison of the CS and S distribu- 
tions with those for C and A suggests 
that shading may facilitate the whole 
response on card VII. Detail responses 
were most frequent on CS, 

5: The center white area on this 
card is often pointed to when one 
wishes to illustrate figure-ground re- 
versal. The data for groups C and A 
indicate that such a response is given 
by almost ten per cent of the Ss. In 
contrast to other cards, however, the 
frequency of this Space response is not 
affected by blot structure. 

M+FM4+m: Movement scores were 
rather frequent on card VII, but this 
requency was not affected by struc- 
ture, 

Time: Initial reaction time tended 
to be long when this blot w 


Time per res} 


ponse did not show signi- 
ficant vari 


» but 


T" > Rorschach 
Stimulus Structure and Behavior on the Ro 


; 5 blots 
Ss spent less time responding to 5 blo 
than to the other series. s dicite 
Summary: The Чайыр. ШИЛ: 
terpretation that shading em [^ в 
crease response time as ме ат 
number of whole responses o is the 
VII. Of perhaps equal interes other 
fact that structural propere Pa 
than basic form, are not ee ok re 
quency with which figure-g 
versals occur, 


Carp VIII 


‚еге nu 
R: Rejections of card Leon 
frequent; two-thirds of thos the line 
did occur were in response "s data d 
figures (CF, F). Санау o color 
not support an inference. ond. Nor 
leads to an inability to е all pio 
do the data indicate that оа лей by 
ductivity on this card is а 
structure. | sas n0 
W, D, Dd: Again location Tie Jine 
immune to structure effects. re whole 
figures (CF, F) stimulated m diret! 
responses, but color, in t uency ? 
sense, did not alter the p F g5 
the whole response. There ore blo" 
tion, however, that the С Пе һа! 
(C) evoked more detail respo! and 


did the shaded blot (A). MC m 
were also relatively low Ба ya A 
sponses. There was significi 11865). ^. 
üon in minor detail respo analy 
though the matched grove ctor ^ 
suggests that this may be а sa: 
productivity level. a 
S: Space responses V П: 
tively common оп card VI jus. Ё sed 
clear that their frequency Л colo! 
cantly related to structures the 10 
апа shaded cards (C, A) Ма off 
est pulling power for v ure : 
sponse whereas the white En 
had the highest pulling pow d #05 
M-EFM-pm: The matcher rone 
analysis showed Le" поце! 
in movement responses à : The tir 
total group analysis did no ве 18 
tern of scores on both analys Р 
cult to interpret. ime va are 
Time: Initial response = $8 7 
significantly between group. che 
particularly slow to responc | 


E. E 
EARL BAUGHMAN 


tricat E 

card, cre presented. by the CF 

engthened p zio suggest that color 

response w reaction. time. Time per 

due mg a igh am OF and A: Total 
unction E uad vary significantly as à 
» structure. 
Summary: 


card VIII 2, Most lacets of response to 
Cept мета affected by structure ex- 
the card wes d and time spent on 
апу ers ects upon mov if 

У, are also ini, — M 


Carp IX 


‚ R: Reiecti 
tequent! st of card IX were very 
Га Aree about 15 per cent 
Stributed nie) Be рель were evenly 

he ing it cl ver the eight groups, thus 
| "n color SAI that basic form rather 
actor wae ee is the primary 
evel was ek Overall productivity 
бе significantly related to 


R: 


W, p 
catio, 
Stra ted. 


Dä: 
1 к Маке differences in the 
ҮП Colon sponses were demon- 
f ole respor appeared to facilitate 
nding ofr nses as evidenced by the 
queries Шао such responses on the 
ently brok Bn A and CS. Ss less fre- 
to detail с down the S and F blots 
responses. Minor details 


Were 
4 east fr 
Broups, frequently given by the С 


a ; bei À 
four x a by almost one out 
hat ihi total group analysis 
ty temer type of response Was 
aue i ure. The line figures 
did the d more space responses 
Ооо Шет stimuli, but they 
e Ле achr osely by the colored 
In (C ‚ S) кже (А) апа silhou- 
ate, т regard xd were less provocative 
ese diffe rile W was intermedi- 
ve erences are washed out, 


SS. 
Сат pace res 

C esp " 
of MIX ponses were frequent on 


Ye]; 
(cg d t 


Cs ете Significant differences 
le oup inr OE obtained, Ss in the 
PONE suc] 1g most likely to give at 
Ure, Me: n response. = 
e e the three time meas- 
ime a A Initial re- 
slaw 5 relatively fast on CS, 
on W., Ss also devoted 
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the least amount of time to the S blot. 
Summary: The pattern of structural 
effects was similar to that identified on 
earlier cards. Perhaps of most interest 
is the fact that the high rate of rejec- 
tions found on this blot is independent 
of structural attributes other than 
form. 
Carp X 
R: There was significant variation 
in productivity on card X due to struc- 
ture. Group A was relatively low on R 
whereas group CS was relatively high. 
IV: Whole responses on card X were 
infrequent, and it is interesting that 
the several structural modifications 
had no significant effects upon the fre- 
uency of such responses. In contrast, 
D and Dd distributions were affected 
by structure. Three or more detail re- 
sponses occurred most often on the CS 
and C series. Minor details, however, 
were rarely given on the C series but 
were quite frequent on the line series 
(CF, F) and the white series (W) а 
S: Space геѕропѕеѕ showed signifi- 
cant variation, being high on the white 
(W) and lined (CF. F) series and 
relatively low on the remaining series. 
M-+FM-+m: Movement responses 


were more frequent on the C, CS, and 
CF blots than on the other stimuli. 
Time: Variations in initial time an 
total time were not significant, but 
time per response was affected by struc- 
due largely to 
mes on series А. 


ture. The latter was 
len thened ti 
7 Productivity tended to be 
form responses 


Summary: 
the number of 


nses was less on A than on 
C. Integrating the findings suggests 

ili ficient and pro- 
ductive response tO card X. When 
shaded, without color the blot is less 
easily broken down into discrete re- 
sponses. 


RESULTS 
The final analysis 


was long. 


ТП: CONTENT ANALYSIS 
was directed to 


uestion of how blot structure in- 
he content of responses. Ta- 
s been prepared in order to 


the q 
fluences t 
ple XIII ha 
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present a detailed summary of this 
analysis. 

The content of each response was 
classified using Beck's (6) system. 
Specific categories within these generic 
classes were also noted in the initial 
tabulation, For example, “bird” was 
recorded as a separate category on card 
I as well as being included in the total 
number of animal responses. If five Ss 
in any one of the eight groups gave a 
specific response (such as bat, witches, 
bow tie) to a specific blot area, then 
that response is listed separately under 
the generic term in Table XIII. Speci- 
fic responses not given by at least five 
5s in one series are not listed separate- 
ly but do contribute to the total num- 
ber of responses in the general class. 
Also it should be noted that only those 
general classes are retained in the table 
which were used by five or more Ss in 
at least one group. 


In addition the following points 
should be made with regard to Table 
XIII: 

l. If a general or specific content 
Category is not listed this means that 
fewer than five Ss gave such a response 
in each of the eight groups. 

2. If no specific categories are listed 


under a general content heading this 
means that res i 


variable so that no s 


3. Responses are listed with refer. 
ence to the area of the blot used, whole 


areas are listed which were responded 
to by at least five $5 in any one group. 
; "Or each location area figures are 
Opposite TOTAL. These entries 
indicate the number of ri 
to the area by all Ss in tl 


given too infrequently t 
listing in the table. 


Some areas (eg., DI on card Т) 
have only Torar entries. This means 


О earn separate 


T schach 
Stimulus Structure and Behavior on the Rorsi 


that no content category ат ү 
ficiently frequently (i.e., by нент 
merit separate listing. Tem Migne 
then simply indicate the fr Tu 
with which that area was interp 
on the various series. - con 
6. For some responses a em 
tent is placed in parentheses fo eogra- 
the more general class (Є.В Bates 
phy, map on card I). This eral class 
that all responses of the gen “fic com 
were in fact limited to the spec! 
tent thus indicated. к eacll 
7. At the end of the data pod 
card there is a listing MPO total 
К. These entries indicate e card 
number of responses given c responses 
by each group. They include * listed 
given too infrequently to 
separately in the table. ble х 
8. The reader, in using Та cards 
should also hold in mind mal for 
IV, V, VI, and VII are iden 
groups Circ Cisy and A. 


A final point needs to be P 
regard to the comer g Ё 
XIII compared to Tables ased про" 
latter tables contain data ha on ШЁ 
scores as ordinarily assigne -еѕроп% 
Rorschach. For example the "p d 
to card I, “Two persons (D^ Bid bs 
On another person (D4) За $ 
Scored as a single whole res} de ue 
the content tabulation, how" able 
a response would be dtu. е t 
XIII as a whole response, arate list 
mans would also be given зерт ет E 
ings under D2 and D4 aM yen Se | 
show that these areas were £ 
Tate articulation by S. be US. 

Table XIII is intended t0 iibi. 
as a reference; the frequency E: dus 
tions may be referred to as а stim" 
information regarding p. 
correlates of particular resp ist IP Р 
ате of interest. They also Mp. Me 
fining the relative frequency he Ir. 


le wit 


s are 
vidual responses as well as @ d 
quency with which тала, jo! 
are utilized. No attempt Wi atq. 


. fort 
here to interpret all of the in E re a 
in this table, but a few por in T 
ing each card will be Id a ol i 
mary form according to the : À 
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Taste XIII—Frequency of Content According to Card Area 
and Stimulus Series 


Beck Card | c 
Cont ard 11 
Area ene ron Gah 5 W CF F | Beck Content C C A CS 5 W CF Е 
i а УЛЫ" Area (Po) (9) 
Anna о ak al TY Awtomy 2 6 .§ 3 2 1 9 4 
Bat зв 39 27 20 23 15 6 H| Animal”, 8 1$ 25 18 14 18 35 12 
г 
Butter- Low wy os 3 2 з БА 
y 18 17 10 M 6 fy 2 400241 2 
Head 8B 3 7 y 
ЕЕЕ. анаар 
i Crab 0 01 
де " BG eA ee Et 3 3 9 1 ро 3 
mble Geography 2 1 0 
Geography - аш $e» ol Geography 3 gp 28 67 62 23 47 
Hume $ 4 218 9 55 ш Persons, a 3 35 25 66 56 23 42 
Persons, ^ 8 15 16 7 4 Ex 0 0 9 оа L og 
2030 2 0 us оол 0 0 ол 0.5 
Witches, твае тю TOTAL 31 36 70 53 87 86 82 85 
1 1 0 i yi 1 
Ink 0 ry $ 1 9 Animal 40 38 13 25 1 
085 т 5» 3 1 E 9 $ ш ams as 8 7 0 9» L1 05 
Body of 5 2 10 6 4 $ pus ^s ur s 0» 9 € о 0 
Water 1 | Db. ss pk 9 C$ о 
зас) оет 
D AL 47 46 
x: TOLL 94125 99 92 84 si 123 119 TOTAM P S s 
е L3 3 58 4 4 4 | 02 animal 6 10 8 4 2 
Animal 3 2 gs Mmi) g sn 9 5b! 
Geography 5 $3 4 2 4 3 8 birds) rom y 
(Map | 2 ws s 04 3 9 
Human 4 18 0052 Blood 1390009 0 
me ii 1яян т ЕЕЕ 
itch 1 Feet 0 
DE TOA 2 ol 2 M 21 fet 0 00n 9 9 99 
Huma, 10 14 13 37 30 30 n 7 mds ир d i ДШ © ái i 
о Dn 2 5 8 0909 0 iom 231921320 3 7 : 
Amy о 1 6 4 T 9 а оз mat done E ee 
ca 2 8 8 3 23 12 0 0 Be cu 11 2 о g 
Dog 2 0001 4 0 0 su 21 9 9 $ соо 
несе 4 h p ч H 1 0 0 Botany 0 } 0 б à Н 4 0 
sehold 0 Fire 5 
Huma 005000 1 0213 2 21 3 
Person, 1012 8 9 51 1 0 TOTAL 20 32 
hitec- 
Persons, 1010 5 6 5 э 1 € e AS 1029 E 8 
ds Tota, 9 2 8 Botany g $6 18942 
L $0 2 0 0 re) 0 0 2 0 
bs TOTAL | 19 24 22 28 24 1 2 imdement1 3 3 A 0 Е" 
Human o 123 2 3 3 tora 9 8 пода 
; 0 
D] ro ead) 1 Animal 1 1! 
TAL б бв & 3 2 0 | 08 old 
Animal + : 0563 2 0 Mis 27 7 610 5 
dg rud 2 h r T B 8 Recreation gaisg 
OTAL 0 1 1 42 6 6 (op 9 1 
M TOTAL К 5 15 7 3 8 9 mut r1 51H н 5 * в 
23 TOTAL & 4 & 24 4 bey 2 6 9 3 
болы 9 5A FEX 06 me Gas d s d 1 
D (Island 02.090 00 
i Tora 92 3 1 4 а 19 1$ 2 | 07 va 0 1 
Music з 2 4 5 2 15 3 5 Nature 
Da (Bell) pd: (Icicle or 
se Toray’ 9 0 o 9 0 0 0 9 Stalas- ооа 4 5 
Geograph 0 113 0 0 0 0 mt) ! 1 5 9 3 8 6 8 
‘i (Islands TOTAL 4 
d Or Lak 
wo 100092 e 2 e 3 sung x Paro o 9 0 Qo s 01 
Animal 7 8 & 3 5 12 28 oral 0 0 00060 5 
bn Head Ш 
Иш Tora) O 9 9 0 5 1 9 2 | азо ia 9902219 G 
Top 04 Anatomy Е og tf 7 Ft 8 „p3 TOTAL 8 3.00000 0 
Fy% ATA 3 2 2 9 9 9 1 9 p2 +D 
im. 1 i 
DUM тке) s 3 basin, qoa 0 0 0 & i 9-7 
0 0 
"Wu. Gea, Зз б P o1 2 0 о | pd o0 01 00 00 
Ту 2 o 1 1 1.43 5 between, TOTAL 
n 
LO E" NN M. Dl апі Вга. 166 186 148 200 123 156 193 161 
202 184 216 200 198 214 198 
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D1 and 
09 


02 


03 


D4 


05 


06 


07 


07 а$ 
part of 01 


08 
09 


010 


011 and 
012 


01 + D3 
04 + 011 


Dd (Neck 
area of D1) 


A 


0 


чю 


oo 


© c ann uo 


0 


Card 11 
Content C C 
(PC) (S) 
Geography 0 1 
Human (D1 
elab- 
orated) 5 2 
TOTAL 8 13 
Animal 12 14 
Birds 4 4 
Dogs 3 3 
Human 54 48 
A Persons 50 46 
У Persons 4 2 
TOTAL 74 70 
Anatomy 10 2 
Stomach 7 2 
Animal 2 10 
Birds 0 3 
Monkeys 1 4 
Blood 2 5 
Botany 0 2 
Human К | 
TOTAL 20 24 
Anatomy 10 8 
Bony 2 7 
Visceral 8 1 
Animal 12 11 
Buber: 
у 11 10 
Clothing 
(Bow or 
tie) 9 12 
TOTAL 36 35 
Нитап 
(Head) 1 1 
TOTAL ^ 6 
Botany 
(T:ee 
Limb) 4 5 
Human 
(Arm or 
Leg) 5 3 
TOTAL 12 12 
Human 
(Head) 0 0 
TOTAL 2 4 
Anatomy 4 3 
TOTAL 6 6 
Fire 5 4 
Household 
(Pot-like)9 10 
Music 
(Drums) 6 5 
TOTAL 23 23 
TOTAL 4 5 
(See D1 
above) 
Clothing 
(Shoe) 0 3 
TOTAL 2 3 
Animal 5 3 
TOTAL 5 3 
TOTAL 2 5 
TOTAL 0 2 
Clothing 
(Colla) 0 о 
TOTAL R^ 
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ТАвЕ XIII — (Continued) 


cs 


Ф avona em 


© 


Юю Benw 


on 


о о ол ог 


jl 


Ei 


Zn 


rS 
Юе DD O мш 


N 
N "oco woenoosmoo 


mom 


co 


Su aw 


о о чол oo 


0 


М CF 
0 4 
6 1 
15 9 
5B 5 
5 0 
0 0 
42 68 
40 67 
2 1 
53 73 
5 2 
0 1 
13 13 
12 6 
0 0 
0 0 
4 3 
| ux 
26 28 
8 4 
6 1 
2 3 
14 12 
13 10 
2 5 
?7 26 
0 0 
0 3 
l1 1 
1 7 
8 10 
3 3 
4 6 
4 1 
16 2 
5 24 
16 3 
4 0 
25 27 
Lh d 
1 5 
2 6 
8 3 
9 5 
5 3 
0 7 
0 6 


"(Does not inctude D7 as part of D1) 


F 


1i 


w 
P asen КУ uwoodo-Uwo 


no 


о о о> оо 


0 


194 201 191 215 179 177 202 171 


Beck 
Area 


w 


D1 


D2 


D3 


D4 


D5 


D6 


CARD 
Content C C 
(PC) (S) 
Anatomy 7 3 
Animal 40 44 
Ape-like 6 5 
Bat 2 6 
Skin i5 16 
of Bear 5 8 
Botany 3 10 
Plat 2 7 
Tree 1 3 
Geography 
(Map) 1 3 
Human 3 4 
TOTAL 62 72 
Animal 10 14 
Head 6 9 
TOTAL 11 18 
Animal 0 3 
Clothing 
(Shoes) 1 4 
Human 
(Feet) 3 2 
TOTAL 5 1 
Botany 
(Flower) 3 4 
TOTAL 5 8 
Animal 7 1l 
Head (of 
Bir 2 6 
< Head (of 
Bird — 
Including 
Dds 31) 0 0 
Snake 2 0 
TOTAL 12 14 
Anatomy 
(Spine) 1 10 
Animal 0 1 
Botany 
(Tree 
Trunk) 1 0 
Household 0 0 
Human 0 0 
Агт 
orleg 0 0 
TOTAL 2 11 
Clothing 
(Boots) 5 1 
TOTAL 8 3 
TOTAL 1 1 
Animal 3 1 
Heads (of 
Dogs) 1 0 
TOTAL 4 2 
TOTAL 0 0 
Animal 
(Head) 0 0 
TOTAL 1 0 
Animal 5 1 
Human 0 1 
TOTAL 5 2 
Animal 2 d 
Winged 1 1 
TOTAL Rom 


IV 
A CS 
3 0 
37 29 
2 2 
4 2 
16 7 
9 6 
3 9 
0 1 
3 8 
g 1 
6 17 
55 63 
8 0 
6 0 
13 3 
2 3 
› f 
2 4 
7 12 
5 0 
y 4 
8 8 
EE 
2 0 
2 Т 
13 10 
4 l 
1 6 
ü $9 
0 4 
ol 
о 0 
6 29 
9 0 
п 2 
2 4 
1 9 
0 8 
3 10 
0 2 
о 0 
0 1 
1 dT 
] 4 
2 5 
0 
10 
1 0 


s м CF 
y 1 Е 
17 19 29 
4 P 
005 
427 
E i5 
6 9 12 
1 T 
5 6 7 
o 2 6 
32 28 8 
60 69 69 
0 
6 6 
@ 0 0 
$ v 
o 0 5 
й 7 2 
0 
4 5 
15 13 1 
gj i 
{ r7 
1 4% 
4 3 * 
1 
1 
253 
u a” 
0 
0 
zz 
30 
о 0 
Er 
24 
оси 
4 
0 
3 
9 
$t, 
o 0 
зв? 
TF 
55 
о 5 
0 
01 
0 1 
1 
5 d 
5 0 
2 0 
3 
з à 5 
„+ v 
4 1? 


1 
TOTAL R 136 165 132 160 147 


y 


eo 
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Di 


pe 


Card V 
Content C C A 
^ (PC) (S) 
nimai 74 80 
Bat 16 28 30 


Geograph 
Human" á 
slab 
ra 
TOTAL" 8 


5 
Moth E 
0 
2 


o 


RN 
«л ON aw >= >>» оила о о >ш COUN NNO 
о 


ољ 
WSS оо оо чи мчь лоо оь NNON N 
mmn 


2 1 
i 2 0 
2 6 1 
4 3 0 
i 1 ў 
Eod 1 
1 0 о 
il 1 9 
9 4 
3 4 3 
4 0 3 
d) 2 1 0 
11 7 8 
44 160 156 
C 
Content C ғ i 
A 
Anim, (PC) (s) 
C al 27 
at 2 ?6 32 
WA d 0) 
of b 15 10 19 
ther 9 б 
Tute! 1 1 0 
m le 3 6 
C PEE 
Ц 
Botany ™! 945 
темаго 2 A 
ее 5 2 0 
0 
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cs 


ooo-o mm ON ow 


cos ого 


s 


ny 
oss 


w 
oN 


ows p 
o cw anu Бои болою ооо њо о >o 


ө 


но NNR 


141 


З = 


anom олобо 


о ль Њо Оњо о т о мо «^o nwan 


о 


шол со © 
B= сл ло оо ч ча 2 о о њо NNN 


0 
3 
41 
1 
5 
3X. 1 
6 9 
1 5 
7 9 
2 0 
a 1 
3 2 
2 0 
2 0 
10 1 
4 0 
3 0 
1 0 
n 1 
177 160 
GF F 
16 36 
0 19 
о 2 
4 13 
Y 4 
о 4 
1 0 
8 0 
з 4 
3 1 
o 3 


Card VI (Continued) 


Beck Content C C A CS 
Area (PO) (5) 
Human 0 2 1 2 
Landscape 4 2 2 0 
TOTAL 40 43 39 45 
01 Animal 14 20 17 7 
ип 14 20 16 7 
of bear 7 6 10 2 
Human 1 2 2 1 
APeron()0 1 0 1 
VPerson(s)1 1 2 0 
TOTAL 22 27 26 12 
02 Human 2 3 2 1 
ТТА 8 8 5 12 
D3 Animal 18 18 6 2 
Bird 5 2 0 0 
Head (of 
cat) jy 2 x 2 
Insect 6 6 2 0 
Botany 0 0 1 0 
Human 0 1 0 1 
TOTAL 21 20 9 3 
04 ттд 3 3 4 5 
05 Household 0 0 1 5 
Candles 0 0 1 0 
Post ооо 5 
TOTAL 3 8 4 12 
06 ттд 4 2 4 7 
07 ттд 3 3 4 3 
08 Animal 
(Cat) 0 0 0 0 
А 3 6 1 7 
09 Animal 6 3 9 10 
Head (of 
dog) 4 3 3 8 
TOTAL 6 4 6 12 
p10 TOTAL 1 1 0 0 
оп ттд 1217 
D12 Household 
(Clothes- 
pins) 0 о 0 2 
Human 
leg) 0 0 о 4 
Tova 1 2 2 14 
Dd21 TOTAL an P 4 
Animal 
Due (whisk- i2 
ers) 22 4 
TOTAL 22 4 13 
Dd3l TOTAL 1 2 : 1 
w us D6 TOTAL 4 5 
w us Anthropol- 
lateral part (m 
sto pole 0 1 0 
TOTAL 0 2 4 : 
Lower part TOTAL о 0 
ш TOTALR 134 158 124 177 
Card VII 
c c ^ cs 
pax а (РС) (5) 
г 
w Animal 12 16 16 ; 
Dogs 5 9 $1 
Clothing 1 І 
Collar 0 1 0 
Clouds " 9 912 0 
Geography 
(Мар) 9 8 7 А 
Household 1 0 3 
Chair оо 3 2 
Human 18 6 7 14 
igures. 
A TM ЕЕ 
v Girls, 2 4 2 5 6 
Landscape 0 2 6 4 
TOTAL 58 59 70 4? 
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S W CF ҤЕ 
5.9 3 6 
1 6 1.0 
50 62 36 60 
5 8 6 4 
4 4 5 3 
2 3 2 2 
108 7 
0 0 7 7 
1 0 1 5 
11 16 16 19 
0 014 0 
0 0 15 1 
1 94 8 
om 2 0 
cf X3 $8 
I 5 3 9 
25 0 1 
I 1 6 1 
15 18 19 14 
2 4 3 0 
оо 5 0 
0 0 5 0 
0 0 0 0 
0 01] 0 
0 14 3 
T 2 3 3 
4 2 0 6 
и 12 4 12 
5 4 6 6 
4 2 2 5 
8.5 7 6 
o 1 0 0 
0 03 0 
оо 6 0 
p 9,5 0 
0 0 18 0 
110 5 
= 1 à 2 
2 1 3 3 
00 5 0 
0 1 4 0 
006 0 
j 0 l 
oO 2 l 
110 131 165 137 
$& Ж © £F 
5 8 16 7 
$3 1 Ж 2 
0 5 4 14 
0 2 $3 ЧІ 
2 2 0 0 
y 15 12 9 
8 5 3 10 
5 4 3 10 
24 30 28 24 
21 25 16 18 
з B 12 6 
0 0 4 1 
47 62 76 75 
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"TABLE XIII — (Continued) 


Card VII (Continued) 
Beck Content C C A CS S W CF F | Beck Content C C А 
Area (PC) (S) Area (PC) (5) 
01 Animal 10 8 3 4 1 4 3 о | 0 Landscape 
Шо уу] аат 
Human 4 
Heads 2 3 4 17 5 4 5 4 TOTAL 13 4 8 
TOTAL 14 14 9 24 8 12 10 6 |05 TOTAL 5 4 1 
D2 Animal 12 13 12 6 6 4 13 14 | P6 Animal 
Des 7 8 4 3 5 2 5 9 (Head) 1 1 0 
Human 8 10 11 21 21 16 8 10 TOTAL 8 6 4 
APPS, а ру qe 07 TOTAL 7 9 5 
14 6 10 
V Persons, 09 Botany y 2 I 2 
2 6 4 3 а в 2 2 0 TOTAL, 5 9 7 
TOTAL 23 30 29 29 28 23 24 28 | pg, 0 
D3 TOTAL 3 2 8 9 0 2 1 3 TOME mo 
DA Animal 6 3 7 8 0 о о о | 26 Аиа) 
Butter- (Head) 0 1 3 
fy 5 2 7 6 0 0 0 0 DUM N M. 
TOTAL 16 7 11 11 4 6 3 8 | Dds2B TOTAL 2 0 0 
05 TOTAL 4 2 3 3 1» 3 4 з | 0432 TOTAL 0 1 0 
06 5 5 3 10 2 о в 0 | У тіпиз 01 Anatomy 4 5 10 
o 2 4 £3 «amm TOTAL 8 9 11 
D8 в 5 1 1 2 2 2 з | Dégfaterl TOTAL 1 0 1 
o 
DS 102202020 1 0 TOTALR 231 233 224 
D10 4 4 6 4 1 0 0 0 
4 4 6 5 
011 v 9 o 4 Card IX 
Beck Content C C A 
оо о о о 5 о | Area (РС) (S) 
Я 3 0 3 0 010 о |м Animal 3 1 8 
Dd21 TOTAL 2 2 3 6 2 1 3 3 Center 
TOTALR 143 14 face elab- 
7 157 164 107 126 151 135 ой U E 
i ) 3 Ж 
insect 
Card VIII Ant “ву; і 
Веск Р otany 5 1 
Fus Content ten "s A CS S W CF ҤЕ fie (ex- )2 7 2 
0510! 
w Anatomy 8 5 1 7 5 6 7 8 ааа ГТ 1 0 
Animal 17 15 35 24 18 17 25 15 Household 
Insect 0 0 0 о 0 1 8 (Vase) 1 3 0 
Sea 112 222 5 3 Humans 1 3 4 
01 486. оп 0 0 0 
n 
of two Persons 0 1 0 
тшш A ae 7 16 13 12 12 МЛ саре: 9 Т i 
Botany 3 0 2 6 0 2 2 3 Nature 3 5 1 
Geography 0 1 9 3 T u 5t TOTAL 41 47 26 
Landscape 3 3 0 à à ò 2 С ната! 2 F ; 
TOTAL 40 39 42 41 33 30 66 56 Spoon 201 1 
01 Animal 74 73 77 76 63 68 44 48 рано о D 0 
Bear 14 11 22 24 19 13 12 10 TOTAL 15 6 11 
Cat-like 5 4 10 18 11 20 14 10 | 02 Animal 
Dog-like 6 5 5 10 9 8 2 13 (Dee 
Rat 9 717 6 6 50 j like 
Rodent h s 
(various Tora n 19 $ 
types) 21 21 12 4 i 
TOTAL 74 74 77 76 68 65 42 E) 3 Momm d $1 
Е М7 еза Bre o 2 3 
fy 3 7 tch 
Botany 5 э Жа: 100 » T Bd 
0 1 3 0 1 6 Human 
Food 9 1 
„Сеш 9 Ц 0 i H " 0 р Torn ц 18 5 
andscape 17 
ыа er JE 
03 Anatomy 11 17 15 20 23 37 16 27 TOTAL? 5 5 2 
Ribs 11 17 14 17 22 35 14 26 | 06 Animal (2 
TOTAL 13 19 19 24 24 39 20 2 ome) а 1 0 
04 Animal ^1 2 1| 0 S Clouds 3 2 1 
Sea 0 1 1 0 Е 2 0 6 Hüman 
Bw 8 0 4 5 4 A 2 (D4 elab- 
i 4 Б д orated) 3 6 5 
5 2 3 TOTAL 17 15 8 
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Taste XIII — (Continued) 


Card IX (Continued) 


Beck 
с 
на ontent а cs S W 
Animal 
ntl 
моор 
Clothing 0 1 t 
Household „ЖБД 
ase) 5 
Huma б узор 
n3 0 2 9 @ З 
[M 
DM 
ater) 6 
bs TOTAL ^ 20 j 10 5 $8 
Botany die 
Tee 
Household 2 ANS 
(Сет 
icl 
dio TOTAL E i D 1 
uu TOTAL 1 3 (aa а 
o" TOTAL 2 $3: 
ee 0 2 0 0 1 
(03 elab. 
rati 
бб E 981 3 2 
04523 TOTAL 5 2 See 
Daas TOTAL o 1| Ч TE 
W min TOTAL TT 
Upper y, °° TOTAL 1 а RS 
ci А : 7 7$ 8 y E 
I M 
(Rode 
Dis TOTAL по о о о 0 
1 
Deeg TOL 2 amat 5 
=. D 11 5 
ofog P TOTAL | о 
4 4 2 3 
TOT, 
ALR 203 181 167 198 137 152 
Card X 
C C A 
C 
(PC) (S) didi. 
T в 7 wm $ 
5 1 4 6 1 6 
0 1 1 
1 0 0 
2 з 2 з 7 б 
А 92 82 3 
p xXx Е 2 
5 2 w 
E $3 
НИН 
39 
2555 
8 4 3 
7 3 3 
15 24 13 25 16 7 
akes) 0 o o 1 0 0 
4 E & 2 0 3 
a e 40 48 38 38 
16 28 26 
13 16 8 2 
24 2 
21 25 20 29 9 $ 
8 9 ig; 9 2 7 


CF Р 
0 5 
6 9 
6 1 
0 0 
1 8 
0 0 
0 0 
18 15 
3 0 
0 0 
6 0 
0 0 
1 0 
1 2 
5 2 
2 0 
1 55 
3 6 
1 2 
1 4 
6 1 
6 4 
4 5 
3 5 
171 157 
er Е 
12 5 
5 3 
5 0 
0 0 
1 5 
о 2 
8 12 
25 35 
14 15 
о. В 
5 6 
2 0 
6 3 
A E 
26 23 
19 1 
y 10 
2r 33 
2a 17 
о 0 
26 20 


Beck 
Area 


04 


05 


06 


07 


08 


09 


010 


011 


012 


013 
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Card X (Continued) 


Content C C A CS 
(PO) (S) 

Animal 28 26 9 18 

Cater- 

pillaror 

wom 19 21 3 5 

V Head 


(Turkey) 0 0 6 
V Sea 


Hose 5 4 3 1 
Human 

(Chaps. 

Legs) 0 1 0 2 
TOTAL 29 30 9 22 
Animal 23 25 7 2 
Head 

(Rabbit)19 24 7 2 
TOTAL 25 25 7 2 
Animal 5 7 6 H 
TOTAL 7 M 8 5 
Animal 22 15 10 10 
Crawfish 5 2 5 2 
Deer 8 6 3 2 
TOTAL 24 16 11 10 
Animal 24 14 11 35 
ime 9 10 3 3 
Rabbits 0 0 0 0 
Rats, 

Mie 1 0 0 5 
за 0 1 515 
тт. 26 16 12 37 
Mmi j s 1 3 
ography 
Human 10 7 S 28 
AV Per- 

5015.210 7 0 ds 
А Per- 

s. в 

witi 

рад) 0 о 2 1 
poral 24 19 16 35 
[к 8 55 4 
м 5 5 8 8 
Anatomy 5 2 ! E 
Animals 

buy 0 ^ lh 
тот. 19 H 2 a 
ma E 9 10 14 
ша Pili 
Sheep A T. 
port ssh > 
ima! 10 8 7 2 
ма iit 
Geography 

(йар) { ШО i 
roraL 22 16 16 
gon 

ee 
EEEE 
quat 6 3 ? 
tan! 
Ben? 2 0 E 
тот. 10 ^ 83 
Animal 

" Turtle) 0252 
Human 0 9 $$ 
MAL 5553 
aal t 21 9 i 
Roped ar 

(Horse- 

shoes) 9 0 о 0 
д. 009] 
kw i1 1 $2 
M 2 2 3 2 

8 233 318 


w 


w wo 
anno ono pone ьо оо o 
Tw 


oo кто oono oe 


oo 956 


то чоо 


171 
М CF Е 
13 19 14 
2 1 0 
5 4 2 
412 0 
8 10 1l 
21 33 26 
1 3 0 
La 10 
1 3 0 
1 ii 
2 2 3 
й sr 
3 0 1 
$$ 3 2 
n 5 7 
1 58 0 
о 0 0 
0 10 0 
0 6 0 
0 1 0 
1 60 0 
оо 0 
5 2 l 
п 4 7 
7 29 2 
4 1 2 
19 13 8 
3 3 1 
4 8 13 
2 0 0 
о 10 0 
5 11 10 
7 16 8 
211 
15 2 
gu 8 
s 3 8 
021 
a 7 Б 
9 11 10 
9 0 12 
15 4 19 
оо 0 
4 2 1 
02 9 
13 2 2 
15 6 M 
2 25 
1 8 8 
1 13 13 
з 5 1 
4 6 8 
243 320 272 
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card involved. Many chi-square analy- 
ses were done on the data in this table, 
but space does not permit their inclu- 
sion. In the discussion that follows 
reference to the C group or the C blot 
is intended to mean that data from 
Circ, and Cys, have been combined 
and are being treated as a single group. 


Canp I 

W 

1. Anatomical responses were infre- 

quent unless the blot was shaded (C, 
A). 
2. Shading increased the number of 
animal responses. Bats were most fre- 
quent when the stimulus was shaded, 
least frequent. when the figure was 
white. Butterfly was less frequent for 
each series than the bat. Animal rug 
or skin was relatively frequent on the 
CF blot, despite the absence of shad- 
ing. 

3. The line figures (CF, F) had a 
tremendous pull for the map response. 
(This vague, undifferentiated response 
often seemed to reflect the poverty in 
associations that overcame Ss as they 
looked at these stimuli.) 

4. Human percepts, involving the 
whole blot, were most common when 
the figure was either a uniform grey or 
white on the contrasting background 

(i6, S, W). Witches were also most 
frequent on S and W. 

5. Shading was conducive to the ink 
response, but it also occurred on the 
other series although less frequently, 

6. CF had a strong pull for the mask 
percept. 

7. There were fewer whole responses 
when the figure was a solid grey or 
white (S, W). 

DI 

l. This area was 


D2 


l. It is very striking how often a 
human interpretation was given to D2 
when shading was eliminated and the 
area was made into a solid grey or 
white (CS, S, W). Witches were most 


j -— rschach 
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common on the S series, but ay aed 
also rather frequent on W and li 

2. When this area was made а "sit 
grey or white and at the uc m 
contrasted with its background, 52 А 
terpreted it more frequently (С 
W). 

D3 

1. The рз form is present 
CF but Ss did not interpre 
as a separate response. The 
nuances thus appear to be q 
portant in determining the pu 
area on the standard card. 

D4 | 

l. The animal response, espe uent 
the silhouette of a cat, was T the 
when shading was removed an gie 
area was made into a uniform 
S). inter 
ке Тһе D4 area was seldom in . 
preted unless the Dds 26 are 
trasted in "color" with it. 

D$ T 

l. Again, as with DI, the Iregi 
of response to this area was tem 
ably less for each series UY mA 
would expect from Beck's desig 
of locations. 

D6 arel 

l. The data indicate that v the 
was responded to more often К 
shading was eliminated (CS, 5): 

D7 ost Ё 
l. Responses were given “inouet? 
quently on the line and si 
figures (CF, F, S). 

D8, D9 - 

l. Structure did not affect freq 
of interpretation. 

Dd 23 . rete 

1. These small dots were interpr fre 
as islands with a remarkably 18 Th 
quency on both W and Lexi 
Would appear to be an excellens, 0 ot 
ple of how the pulling po" ui ple 
small area can be affected by t° 
structure, А 

Dd 24 NS 

l. The shape of this area CN Ss ‘I 
closely to that of bell, but ore р" 
Broup CS reported such a ре 


on CS and 
t the are 
shading 
tite Inl 
1 of this 


cially 


uenc} 
side!" 
on. 

tion 


епо 


d 


A 
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one sh А 
ае сар this response on the 
Was somehoy eae would suggest that 5 
pulling powe able to “rise above” the 
perceived D$. of the more commonly 
den figures" pes D4 areas. Like “hid- 
most S$ do nor form is there, but 
is altered to "we see it unless the blot 
Dd s 26 assist them. 


(l. Isla 
ands or lakes (usually as part 


o 
a whole ү 
mon on tl. response) were most com- 
U he line figure (F, CF) 
bper Vo of D4 pee 
natomi " 
nical responses to this area 


Were 

x depe 

: n 

instances ent upon shading, in most 


Tota] R 
l. Ty 
" 1 
Єй 05-69 response 
ca à I 5 
ot structure : was little affected by 
ard тб ү although the trend was 
responses on CS and CF. 


Carp II 


Ww 
E Anim: 
a Were nus Tesponses to the whole 
^) and Mrs шен on the shaded 
and chi. ex form (CF) series. 
to Er er (as two forms) 
vetterfly and dominate on A while 
Te most с, Crab (as single forms) 
Sis оп ANON оп СЕ. 
ез were x geographical re- 
É us (CF p frequent on the 
Son A iE de 
Ponse LUE of structure upon re- 
4 шау illustrated. in 
iree-four of human percepts. 
W saw irths of the Ss in groups 
еу on ie persons. Groups F 
Soups CS aab high followed by 
bj Save such S СЕ. Only 11 out of 162 
E (C) rh гезропѕе to the standard 
Rest "pt on is атат of such a 
ette A?" abilit blot would thus sug- 
fo, 18 Which to overcome structure 
Most s^! block total integration 


tre, Whole 
е ole 
U re: 
соеп оп ie en were much less 
» » MT s 
Dy Нес. blot, indicating 
le 
апа | olor sets D 
*d te enka l off as a distinct area, 
anced pulling power on 
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the C blot. 
9. It is interesting also that on CS 


(where shading is absent) there were 
90 responses of either dog or dog's 
head but no bear responses. When DI 
was shaded (C, A) responses to this 
area were about equally divided be- 
tween bears and dogs. The suggestion 
is that shading may be critical for the 
emergence of the bear response. 

D2 
1. Animal responses were most fre- 
ent on CF, but they varied widely 
in type. Bird heads were relatively 
common on A while winged animals 
were most common on C. 

9. Blood responses occurred only on 


e colored blots, although reports in 
indicate that occa- 


es are given to 


qu 


th 
the literature (3) 
sionally such respons 


achromatic blots. 
3. Human hand and foot responses 


were much more frequent on series CS. 
4. Frequency of interpretation of 
this area was dependent upon its being 
separated sharply from the remainder 
of the blot. Color, a line, or contrast 
variation are different ways of doing 
this. Total R was about the same on 
C, CS, and CF but appreciably lower 
on the remaining series. 
D3 . | 
1. The frequency, of interpretation 
attern Was quite similar for that of 
just reported. 
us perm responses Were as com- 
mon on C$ and CF as C, thus indi- 
cating the primacy of a form deter- 
minant. 
3. Blood 
on C. 
4. Fire percepts however, occurred 
on CF as well as С. The flame-like pro- 
sections Were probably important in 
this regare: 


responses were given only 


рї | 
1. The pull of this area was greatest 
on CS. 


Ds? 
1. There were many more responses 


to this area on the line and white fig- 


ures (CF, F,W). | 
9. The lamp percept was infrequent 
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on C and A compared to the other 
series. 

D6 

l. This area was interpreted most 
frequently when D2 and D3 were 
colored. 

D7 

1, Responses to D7 were so rare that 
Beck's classification of this area as a 
major detail must be seriously ques- 
tioned. 

Dd 25 

1. The icicle and stalagmite re- 
sponses were most common when these 
projections were either shaded (A) or 
white (W, CF, E). 

Dd s 29 

l. Response frequency was elevated 
on W and F. 

Dd s 30 


1. This area, which was never inter- 
preted on the standard card, evoked 
responses from about 12 per cent of 
the Ss in group W. 

D2 + рз 

1. Formation of a percept involving 
these two widely separated areas was 


dependent upon their being colored. 
Total R 


i es, however, 
than did the colored blot, The silhou- 


difficult for 


primarily because of the greater ease 


with which figure-ground reversals 
took place. (W had 30 more space 
responses than $.) 


Carp III 

Ww 

1. Whole responses Were infrequent 
on card ПІ; color neither raised nor 
lowered their frequency. 

2. Line figures again provoked more 
geographical responses, 

DI and D9 

1. Fewer responses to this area oc. 
curred on the solid Srey, solid white, 
and simple form series (S, W, F). 
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оп 
2. Bird responses were meme x 
when the area was either sha 
solid white (C, A, М). "em only 
3. Dog percepts occurred ане 
the shaded and complex st 
blots (C, A, CS) . am 
4: ath cs am of the human р 
cept was elevated on CF. 
D2 
l. The tendency was fo 
depress the number of eee 
probably because the color ch 
times difficult to reconcile 
form suggested by the area. 
2. There is a suggestion t op an 
may have facilitated the Pu i 
anatomical responses in gen in this 
the data are only suggestive К 
regard. Ni 
i Animal responses were ao 
quent when the area was е only 9! 
4. Blood percepts occurre 


r to 

Я I 
г colo: 9 
to D2, 
often 
the 


nat col! 


em 
е Ё 
А ses were mor 
5. Botanical responses W Ed 
quent when D2 was not co Р 
is 
D3 scam tb 
re given 
1. Fewer responses were Er e N, ch): 
area when it was in white ( ‘the nu? 
2. Color tended to increase А 
ber of anatomical percepts. „ба ive 
3. The butterfly тевроп$ о ы: 
much more often when pel faci 
uniform grey (5) ; color did 
tate this response. T 
4. The bow or tie pes did 
most frequently on CS; co 
play a significant role. 4 
е" : reted med 
l. This area was interp ot sha 
frequently when it was n 
Cs). 


wre 
cc по! 


пе 
D5 litate 0 
1. Shading tended to faci 
tree limb response. at 
D7 И 
1. Responses were mos а whit 
When this area was a soli E 
grey (W, S). vere 2° 
2. Anatomical responses V 
pendent upon shading. 
D7 as part of D1 h 
1 he interpretation ok n oF 
as fire was much more com 
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line figures (CF, F). 
Pis responses were facilitated 
"E rea being either a solid grey 
solid white (S, W) 
Ds R | 
rd the previous two cards, total 
d to be high on CS and CF. 


Wa 
es, ind 5 pulled the fewest respons- 


| Carp IV 


Iv 
lA 
na jc 
| most аа responses occurred 
shaded, quently when the card was 


9 

2. Asse: 
when ые animals were as common 
ех grey, gure was white as when it 
" bl bat was most common on the 
- Anim; А 

eid skin was considerably 

NI көн the blot was 
ach series is response was found 
. Shad; 

"ing tended to reduce the fre- 
» Most in tree percept. 
he huma teresting was the fact that 
tequent o, response was much less 
han jew n the shaded blot (C, A) 
blots, po on the F, S, W, and CS 
ani а д shaded blot was high on 
Shaded Bo ane whereas the non- 

Man reg s were relatively high on 

DI ponses. 


het: Animal 


ads) (especially 


den responses 
доп When pe comparatively com- 
у his area was shaded (С, 


D2 


[os Serie 
к {Боё S and W had a high pull 
Ds °*"* ES 

P l. The К 

shower а dan of this area as 

welin m ritically dependent upon 
p Jther responses to the area 

j D4 infrequent without shading. 


1 
Ssa Оп the li 

Save they ne figures a number of 

use €sponse of bird head, mak- 
i] n of Dd 58 , 

8 with 1 as part of the hea 

: The E proper. 

On.cs € Percept was most com- 


also 


D5 

1. This area is most clearly demar- 
cated on CF and CS; the frequency 
of response to this area was corre- 
spondingly high on these two series. 

2, The spine response, however, was 
given 15 times on the shaded blot (C, 
A) but only once on the remaining 
series. 

3. About one-half of the responses on 
CF involved a tree trunk, ап infre- 
quent response on other series. A 
smaller number of Ss saw this area as 
а human arm or leg (only on CF). 

D6 
1. When the line dividing D2 and 
D7 was emphasized (i.e, on CS and 
CF) the boot response became infre- 


quent. 


DS 


1. Animal responses (primarily dog 


frequent on the 


heads) were least on 
shaded card; the reason for this is not 
clear. 


Lower part of D1 
1. On the standard card Ss frequent- 


ly gave an animal head response to all 
of D1; on series F an animal head was 
seen with about equal frequency but 
Ss restricted it to the lower portion of 


DI. 
W minus DI 
]. As with the whole card, human 
responses tended to be more common 
when shading was removed. 


Total R E 
1. CF pulled more responses than 
did the other cards, which were rough- 
ly comparable to each other. 


Carp V 


wW 
1, Whole responses Were very com- 
mon on all series and not markedly 


affected by blot structure. 
9. The butterfly response occurred 

requency equal to or greater 
t for the bat on each series, a 
f the relationship found on 


with a £ 
than tha 
reversal О 


card I. 
3. The bat was almost as common 


on the white figures (W, CF, F) as on 
the grey figures (C, A, CS, S). 
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1. Geographical percepts were again 
most frequent on F. 

DI А 

1. CF evoked more animal legs than 
the other series whereas CS pulled the 
most human legs. 

D2 and D8 | 

1. There was a pronounced increase 
in the number of human leg percepts 
when shading was eliminated but the 


arca retained its separateness (ie, 
CS). 

D3 and D9 

l. These areas were interpreted 


somewhat more often on the line series 
(CF, F). 

D4 

l. Frequency of interpretation was 
not affected by structure, but animal 
interpretations were most common on 
the uniformly white figures (W, F). 

D5 

l. 5s did not define this as an inter- 
pretive area when the figure was white 
(W, CF, F). 

D6 

Т. Structure had no clearly defined 
effects, 

D7 

1. Responses w 
CS and W. 

2. The rabbit percept w 
common when the 
formly white (W, F). 

3. There was a pronounced tendency 
to see this area as a human on CS, 

D10 

1. This area pulled 
on the line series (CF, 
remaining series, 

Dd 30 


l. This area was more sharply de- 
limited on CS than on any other series 
and the resulting frequency of re. 
sponse was higher. It was always seen 
as a human head on CS. 

Cut-off wholes 


1. These were most common on CS, 
due primarily to the sharp gradient be. 


tween DI and the remainder of the 
blot. 


cre most frequent on 


as especially 
figure was uni- 


More responses 
F) than on the 


ә 
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Total R 

1. CS and CF again evoked а 
responses than did the other blots. 

Canps VI 

Ww : 

l. The uniformly white blots (^ 
F) produced the greatest nur 
whole responses. 

2. Uniformly white : 
grey blots (Е, S, W) eg 
tively high [requency of cat | 
(W was also high on dog.) 

3. Shading did not affect t 
quency of skin responses. — — m ab 

4. Turtle percepts ше ШП some | 
most completely to blots yw 
variation in shading (C, А, ғ io bee 

5. Human responses tendec y gio 
most common on the uniform!) 
and white blots (S, W, Е). 


and uniformly 
] a re 


гсер!® ] 


he пе 
[ 


DI eni 
1. When S responded to M: fre 
blot shading did not affect 5 


but уйе 
shading and 


quency of skin responses, 
restricted himself to DI n 
make an appreciable differenc 
A were higher) . Hed mos! 
2. Human percepts were P CE, E 
frequently by the line Fr quen? 
3. Shading increased the H 
of response to D1. 
D2 еа most 
l. This area was ger con 
sharply on CS and CF, ( interP E 
quent rise in frequency o! je to di^ 
tion. CF was especially pro! 
a human responsc. t 
D3 ely freg ue 
1. Cat heads were relatively Jots ү 
on uniformly white and 21 aus | A 
‚ F), just as cat espona y” 
whole blot were comparat vej 2 
quent on these series (see à nses we 
2. Frequency of total Hep xctl. 
not affected by blot structure 
on CS where it was lowered. 
D4 
1. The number of responses | 57 
area was little affected by ihep ji" 
or absence of a central divid! 


his 
10 wie? ! 
.056' 


j 
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D5 

1. Wt 

М 1 1$ 
sharply ee S area was delimited 
sponses to ; TF) the number of re- 
posts bese 1t increased, candles and 

g most common. 


D6 
1.5 
; Separate j 
* least нм te interpretation of D6 was 
continuous with C this area was most 
і vit Neo 5 E 
lot (s, W) 1 the remainder of the 
D7 ` 
l. Т} 
Te lere wy s 
Structure YS little variation due to 
Ds 
MC 
bg. SUN as for 
is Ct respons + the whole blot and 
non s 405565 were relatively com- 


Gs, 


Ы 


Й Wy: FT 

Pulled the Ja} ind F. These series also 
ses argest total number of re- 

Do 

l. p 

` ©rcepts w 

re With dijs en most frequent on 

ропе for Pie being the preferred 

Dig wo-thirds of the Ss. 


. Res 
таго “роп ; 
re, Зе to this area was quite 
DI; 
Thi 
IS are; 
5. = pas most sharply de- 
1s thas responses were more 
ап on the other series. 


1 
D Blot 


COnstr а 
а his truction unduly empha- 


are; ©, 
à on CS and СЕ, with 


resu] 
ези; 
à init rise in th r 
the frequency of 


ing 

er 

Tpi elation 
26 


We. May 

Cre ny " 

one” Even vu. responses to Dd 96 

Whiskey olved vox. tee all but 
= kind of anima 


otal R 


Oy 
етап pr 
Productivity was again 


TU CF; fewest responses 


Iv Carp VII 

M Shading 

o § t 9 

More "Ses, E үн to increase whole 
humerous ugh they were even 
Nima P on the line drawings. 
Tequent Tcepts were relatively 
on the shaded cards, 
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except for a comparably high fre- 
uency on CF. 

3. Clothing (especially collar) re- 
sponses were fairly common on the 
simple form series (Б). 

+, Thirty cloud percepts occurred 
when the blot was shaded, but only 
four such percepts were given to the 
other five series. 

5. The line figures did not have a 
greater pull for geographical respons- 
es, as was true for some of the earlier 
cards. 

6. Series F evoked a relatively high 
frequency of chair responses. 

7. Human responses were most Conr 
mon on the white (W, F, CF) and 
uniformly grey (5) blots. 

DI 

1. Responses to C 
ous; most of these involv 


head. 
9. The shaded cards (C, A) tended 


to have the greatest pull for animal 


responses. 
D2 

1, The shaded cards 

line figures 

high on anim 


most frequent. | 
5. CS, S, and W were high on hu- 


man responses. 


D4 

1. The butterfly response did not 
occur unless this area was solid along 
with a clear specification of the body 
area of the butter y 

D5 
= 1. Structure 
of response. 


D6 u уе 
1. СЕ and CS delimited this area 


most sharply and frequency of re- 
sponse was greatest on these blots. 
Ds7 | 
] ‘There ‘was some tendency for 
more frequent figure-ground reversal 
on W, but this trend was not pro- 
nounced. 


DS 
1. Shading tended to increase the 


frequency of interpretation. 


S were most numer- 
ed the human 


(C. A) and the 
А were relatively 
al responses, dogs being 


‚ М 


did not affect [frequency 
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D10 ИА 

1. Interpretation was limited _to 
those series having a central dividing 
line (C, A, CS), with one exception. 

D11 

This area is most clearly defined as 
a form on CF and responses were more 
common on this series. 

Total R 

l. Once again CS stimulated the 
greatest productivity while responses 
were least numerous on S and W. 


Carp VIII 
Ww 


1. The number of whole anatomical 
responses was greater on the colored 
than on the achromatic card, although 
the remaining experimental] cards 
were equal in pull with the C card. 

2. DI elaborations of the animal 
response were much more frequent on 
the achromatic card than on the col- 
ored card or other modifications. 

3. Ss often give color as the basis 
for an art response on card VIII, but 
art responses were of about equal fre- 
quency on the several series. 

4. The line figures (CF, F) again 
pulled more geographical responses 
than the other series. 

5. Color and shading did not affect 
the total number of whole responses, 
but these were most numerous on CF 
and F. 


DI 


l. Almost all Ss in all groups re- 
ported an animal percept, except for 
a marked reduction on the line fig- 
ures (CF, F). 

2. 'The bear response was more fre- 
quent when the area was not colored, 
or not in white. 

3. Color reduced the number of cat- 
like responses. 


4. The rat was most common when 
the area was shaded but without color 
(A). 


5. There was a marked tendency for 
various types of rodents to be reported 
more frequently on the colored blot 
than on the other series, 


6. The D1 area Was attended to 
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i figures 
least frequently on the line ng 
(CF, F). 

D2 

l. Butterfly responses W 
more common when this 
colored. 

2. Flower responses were also 
dependent upon color. à.dà 

3. Twenty 55 reporte Ie C ard. 
percepts; they were all on t ^d from 

4. When color was генно л 
this area but shading Iae more 
landscape responses becat 
numerous. ©. n D? vi 

5. Total productivity ӨП dor and 
highly dependent upon 
shading. 

D3 


ere much 
area Was 


highly 


e cream 


| 
‘ation о 
tent, primarily some vania yt. | 
The pull of this area ee on W3 
sponses was decidedly gre 
D4 ‚е tee per 
l. The frequency of s 
cept was not related to S 
2. The line figures (С d s 
more mountain responses thi I 
| 
| 
h 


5 imber € on 
other series; the total nt геа!ё} 


n did 


sponses was also somewhat 8 

these figures. j 

a 

D5 оп, 

-a low t 

l. Response totals were P affet 
series; they were not mar i 

ed by structure. A 


D6 ; Cf s0] 


l. The white blots (W^ 


56' 
spo” 


pulled comparatively few He 
this area. m 
D7 rete ү 
l. This area was not inter атр? 
less its upper boundary W 
delimited (C, A, CS, CF) - edi 
D$ re at д 
1. The tree response paco Е 
frequent when this area p 
white or a uniform grey 
м). P 
Dd24 oreted Mel! 
1. This area was inter Phong 
often when color and sh? 
eliminated (CS, S, W, CF. 
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Dd26 
LR 
‚1. Res ag 1 
НА sponses to this area were rela- 
y frequent on CS; an animal head 


Was th 
€ most cc 
mm res с 
Dds28 on response. 


l. The li 
1e line figures (CF, F) pulled 


а numb 
er of res P 
Total R sponses to this area. 


l. Colas a; 
gain olor did not 
While 


PC affect productivity. 
Sens d high on total responses 
d W were low. 


W Carp IX 
l. Wh 


ole res 
quen responses were more fre- 


t on 
E ache colored card than on 
a n AN complex silhouette. 
mmon al face was relativel 
-Art on series F и 
Art re 4 
D the MU ee were most frequent 
Ott- ard series i 
portant role for cala suggesting an 
= Explas А 
І о 
Mon ire pg were also most com- 
Wen to mos. similar responses were 
e^ е р" the remaining series. 
йо ыы (СЕ; F) again 
i 6. Sme aphical responses. 
SPone an ә 
с onses responses and mask re- 


n the Were comparati " 
Brev ac whit paratively frequent 
figure (s. tut ps the solid 


Eme hadin 
: Ju. the 


Треп critical for 
DI 


ce 
of landscape percepts. 


1 
eli 3 When 


А shadi 
mu ateq ading and color were 


pach mor responses to DI became 
êdom; e frequent; " 
Minar ; the content was 
2 ntly human (CS). 


"his 

S ar / 

А; i ре е defined on only С 

D co reat ЫП was much greater 
3 than when achromatic. 


1. 
"eag Humar 


T 1 re Н 
eis responses tended to in- 


Whe 
n н : 
° Mate color and shading were 


ant: Wi 
all Itch 8 
> percepts were reported on 


Juen ES exc 
p, 5 Wire as E the highest fre- 
2S and CF. 


lu Co 
um; a lor . 
an he de eed the number of 
vhereas shading mark- 
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edly increased their frequency (com- 
pare C, A, and CS). 

D5 

1. This area was delimited most 
sharply on CS and CF, with a result- 
ant increase in frequency of response. 

D6 

l. The data 
was not necessary 


cept to emerge. 
9. D4 human elaborations were 


most common when the area was 
shaded (C, А). 
D7 
1. The white figures (W, СЕ, F) 
pulled the most responses to this area. 
Ds8 
1. Ice and water perce 
only on the colored card. 


D9 
1. CS produced the most responses, 


due primarily to the special emphasis 
laced on D5 on this card. 


D10, D11, and D12 
1. Responses to these areas were 


relatively infrequent. 
Total R 
1. Color ten 


tivity on card l 
equally high. S and W again 


the fewest responses. 
Carp X 


indicate that shading 
for the cloud per- 


pts occurred 


ded to increase produc- 


IX, although CS was 
elicited 


W 
]. There were fewe 
to card X than to any other card. The 


structural properties being investi- 
ated ha little affect upon this fre- 


quency; however. d. 
9, Groups nsects were 56 


of i \ 
ries except those in white 


T whole responses 


en on 
(W, 


$. Color had some tendency to in- 
number of art responses. 

4. Geographical percepts were again 

relatively common on the line figures 


(CF, В: 


DI 


1. This area was not interpreted as 


frequently on the line figures (CF, F). 
9. The white figures were seen least 
F, CF, W). 


often as 5 iders (F, À 
3. Although this area 15 blue on the 
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standard card, the response of lakes 
was most common on the line figures 
(CF, F). | 

1. Also, although the ink response 
was most frequent on C, it was also 
given on each of the remaining series 
except S. 

D2 

l. The dog percept was most com- 
mon when this area was solid but not 
shaded (CS, S, W). 

D3 

1. Seed like percepts were relatively 
more frequent on the colored card 
whereas the wishbone Was compara- 
tively common on the line figures 
(CF, F). 

D4 

l. Color markedly facilitated 
caterpillar or worm response. 

2. The turkey head became more 
frequent when color and shading were 
eliminated (CS, S, W, CF, Е). 

3. There was а sharp rise in sea 
x percepts on the line figures (CF, 


the 


1. The white figures (W, CF, F) 


pulled a large number of leg and chap 
responses, 


D5 


l. Color markedly increased the 
number of responses to this area; the 
content was usually rabbit head. 

D6 


I. Color and shading elev 
ductivity on D6 (C, A). 

D7 

I. Color tended to stimulate pro- 
ductivity on this area. 

D8 


ated pro- 


were in the animal category. The ac. 
cent on the eye ї 
tions appeared t 
factor. 


2. Insects, however, were much more 
common on the colored blot. 
D9 


1. Animal content did not occur on 
the white blots (W, CF, F) 
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much 
?. Human percepts mage "wd 
more common when color an 
ing were eliminated (CS). 
D10 М 
st T 
l. S and Е pulled the mo 
sponses. 
DII . 
l. The frequency of two jute 
next to D14 was ier 
the clarity of the eye in 
and CF were high. 
DI2 a 
1. CF and CS pulled more ! 
than the other series. 
РІЗ odi 
l. Shading increased pr 
on DI3 (C, A). 
И frequent 
2. The dog was most ppt 
on C and A while a map was (CF. ): 
most often оп the line figure 
DH | s 
l. There was considerab had 
ity between the series, but t 
for this are not apparent. 
DI5 чак ЕЙ 
I. The flower percept was 
dependent upon color. 
Dds29 Tw 
l. Interpretation M i 1 
turtle was relatively freque mmo? 
whereas a human was more 
perceived on W. А 
Dds in D5 s por a 
l. This area "stood out was ust 
the line figures (CF, F); it 
ly seen as a horseshoe. " 
с 
Total К M „hon the CS 
l. Productivity was hig СЕ and о, 
огей card as well as оп ‘fewest 
Series S and A evoked the 
cepts. 


animals 
d 10 


j 
роп 


tivit} 


ly see 


цай 
апа " 


easet 


tically 


wo 


Hu 
Discussion J 


esent" ors 
The data have been pea US e 
detail so that the students pito 
of the Rorschach will be ab referet pe 
use of the tables as basic re 
in their work, Remarks pM 1 р 
limited to а few major p? coul 
it is obvious that the де s a! 
used to develop a separate. i. 
cussing the gestalt prope? | 
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blot, much as 
(12) have done 
Tine “Рони. 
s iG d 
inkblots i that properties of 
lect the 9 ler than their form do af- 
inors inr EP UE of Ss. Earlier and 
tived ar ed studies (2, 3) had ar- 
sion; in p oin: different conclu- 
oth clinica] 18, so they contradicted 
Sense, if x experience and common 
small nun E perceptual theory. The 
the limited ber of Ss in many studies, 
ables Sect йар of dependent vari- 
Ure to thee ered (especially the fail- 
the restri at content thoroughly) , and 
color ya ction of most studies to the 
the e айе probably account for 
ау findings, 
ent effect с 
alth cores 
T. ough 
-able 
are 


Klein and Arnheim 
Irom a more subjec- 


ap T Structure upon con- 
ake A ‘es be fundamental, 
indigere. ts summarized in 
tiv; 50. affect ate that formal scores 
THU differe ed, even when produc- 
p. difere ences are controlled for. 
ы шен in M, FM, A^, and 

ч СОг: be traced to content 
sco е Content Ing is directly linked 
я res, D and .given by S. Two other 
lio in this п not linked to con- 
Oubt of tare and the data leave 
Ure. In ad 2 dependence upon 
А Yses make dition individual card 
lay? lect for it clear that structure 
Ormal scores on а particu- 

ugh the analysis of 
» over all ten cards) 
Gut” For ey Bgest such a relation- 
Meney “example, on card II the fre- 
ЯМ Ше responses is inti- 
Whereas E structure (see Table 
Rae oe total analysis (see 
‘tected = indicated that struc- 
Г ie W score. The reader 
t attribue ize that a parti- 
ne the lik €, such as color, may 
the Se n elihood of a W re- 
ау ikelihoog card while decreasing 
| н another card, thus 

lif, герара ation. for compen- 


anal 


SE di 
Dlo 


ропе Gata suggest that cer- 
One. а given te critically dependent 
“nN mak Plot attribute and that 

€ this statement inde- 
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pendently of what $ might or might 
not have said during an inquiry 
period. For example, on card VIII 20 
Ss gave an ice cream response to the 
D2 area on the C card while no 5 
gave such a response to any of the 
remaining series. It is fair to conclude 
that color is a primary and critical 
determinant of this response even 
though 5 might indicate color to be 
secondary to form, or possibly not 
mention color at all. Other examples 
can be gleaned from Table XIII, and 
have been briefly noted in the section 
on results. 

Actually Table XIII can be used in 
a probability sense for estimating the 
most probable determinants of at least 
the more common responses. In a way 
Table XIII creates a Meehl-type cook- 
book (13) for scoring Rorschach de- 
terminants, although to be used suc- 
cessfully as such it would probably be 
necessary to base such a table on liter- 
ally thousands of Ss. To give an ex- 
ample of how such a table might 
work, however, let us say that our $ 
reports the perception of clouds on 
card VII and he indicates that the 
whole blot looks like this. Turning to 
clouds under W in Table XIII we find 
that 30 Ss gave such a response y^ 
the card was shaded, but шу 98 
gave this response on the ШШ 
tions. Without inquiring of Andi 
"bet" that he is responding to 5 had Ing 
and score accordingly. Introspectior 
is eliminated! " 
i tul examination of Table muh 
however, points up the fact астари 

е form determined rather 

responses are 


than being dependent upan tolor ч 
shading. Even with a very ar Be pop 3 
lation О Ss we should probably | be 
б find only а limited number ol 
abe whose frequency distribu- 
ould make us confident. that 

critical 


ions W ; à 
п shading were 


color and/or 

 minants. 
xc in a similar fashion Table 
XIII can be used to give us a proba- 
bility estimate of how accurate S is in 
telling us the determinants of his re- 
sponse if we use an Inquiry. For ex- 
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ample, if he tells us that D4 on card 
X looks like a worm because it is long 
and thin like a worm, the data in 
Table XIII would make us question 
whether or not he is aware of a prob- 
able significant determinant ol his 
response other than form. _Theoreti- 
cally, by using a number of such dis- 
tributions, one might be able to cre- 
ate an index which would scale in- 
dividuals in terms of their awareness 
of the determinants of their percep- 
tions. Such an index could have a 
number of interesting applications to 
the areas of personality and psycho- 
pathology. | 
Finally, it is evident that it is diff- 
cult to generalize regarding color and 
shading effects on the Rorschach al- 
though this has been done many times. 
Color may have facilitating or in- 
hibitory effects for a given S, but one 
must also consider carefully the con- 
text of each individual card; similarly 
for shading and other blot properties. 
As an example, data in Table XIII is 
suggestive regarding shading as a 
stimulator of the anatomical response 
to the whole of card I, but on card II 
shading is not effective to the same 
degree. On card III (to D3) color 
does not facilitate the butterfly re- 
Sponse, yet on card VIII (to D2) 
there is the definite indication that it 
does influence the emergence of this 
class of response. To evaluate proper- 
ly the effects of such blot attributes 
one must consider carefully the other 
properties of the stimulus in question. 
It is hoped that the data presented 
will make such consideration a more 
realistic possibility for users of the 
Rorschach technique. 


SUMMARY 


Six modifications of the Rorschach 
inkblots were constructed, each series 
differing from every other series in 
terms of stimulus structure., Blot prop- 
erties such as color, shading, and fig- 
ure-ground contrast were varied in a 
svstematic manner but basic form was 
held constant. 


Each of the six experimental series 
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of blots was administered to wies 
groups of adult Ss. Two ads 
groups were given the standa lude 
schach test, one with the regu aired 
quiry and the other with ge 
comparison inquiry. There а 
Ss in each of these 8 eror erent 
groups were not significantly p the | 
from one another with respect ea 
variables of age, sex, intelligence 
education. 


= 


to determine the relationship b n the 
blot structure and behavior well as 
Rorschach. Formal scores as | in Я 
content scores were consideret pd 
tail, both for the test as ES 
for each individual card. xm 116 
dicated many effects due to SU doy 


d 
, ss -econsic 
and makes it necessary tO ne whid 
earlier more limited stuc structul? 


questioned the reality о 
effects. 
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The psychological evaluation of 
persons with definite damage to the 
cerebral cortex is pursued for two 
reasons. On the one hand it is im- 
portant to determine the degree to 
which disturbances in the nervous 
system affect adaptive behaviors. Un- 
less this is done it is either difficult or 
impossible to devise appropriate life 
situations and/or training techniques. 
On the other hand, the examination 
of patients with known cerebral dam- 
age through the use of psychological 
tests lavs the basis for finding signs in 
psychological functioning that will 
permit one to determine the existence 
of central nervous system damage in 
patients who as yet have not been so 
diagnosed. Further, such an investiga- 
tion helps to lay a basis for a better 
understanding of cerebral functioning 
in general (8, 19). 

The attempt to find definitive psy- 
chological sequelae of cerebral damage 
has given rise to a whole series of re- 
ports (2, 10, 11, 12, 14, 16, 17, 24, 36, 
27) concerning behavioral indicators 
which can, with greater or lesser suc- 
cess, predict the existence of cerebral 
dysfunction. Perceptual indicators 
have been among the most popular 
items utilized to this end, and the 
Rorschach test has occupied a promi- 
nent position in the array of instru- 
ments used. However, as a number of 
investigations indicate, many individ- 
uals, who, on independent study, are 
known to have cerebral lesions, do not 
show the kinds of perceptual peculiar- 
ity on psychological testing that have 
been utilized as indicators of “organ- 
icitv". Any and all psychological signs 
that have been used produce equivocal 
results, and do not provide an ade- 
quate basis for differential diagnosis. 
This situation has been particularly 


as been 


— th 
true when the Rorschach tes nosing 


used as the instrument for diag! 

rebral damage. oa the 
= In 1937 навы reviewed, x 
Rorschach literature and props list 
empirical grounds his now um intr 
of signs for the detect e chie 
cranial pathology (934). | the [ac 
value of the sign list lay 1) f sgen- 
that it directed the examiner? aggre: 
tion in a systematic way to it could 
gate of response dimensions (71 wi 


е, 
be altered by cerebral do аай! 


signs Piotrowski suggested ат |o 
low response total, ET Е Lion 
on 


i 
movement : 
sponses, low positive 
color naming, impotence, 
repetitiveness or pese 
automatic phrasing. Whi "o in 
these signs are not unique a elicit. 
blot situation and can also DE, thë 
in other test situations (ee o 
Goldstein-Scheerer Test) t д aw 
schach test nevertheless, oem i use 
iar and systematic tool for С ‚етуй oa 
This is attested to by the штеп ne 
ing popularity of this ins". t 

clinical circles as well as tha 

amount of research energy ор! 
been mobilized around ue mage | 
of predicting cerebral C? able 
means of Rorschach testin&: jmp 
summarizes some of the mai 
tant researches on this WF he p 
1937 to the present time. invit? е 
larity of the Rorschach test evid үе 
tensive consideration of t к 
for the validity as an indica! al 
bral damage. є а" 

It should be pointed a pas 

though the Rorschach test pt; © i 
widely accepted instrume "ne з 
who are otherwise friendly as {0 


have expressed skepticis™ ' ] 
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utility as an instrument for detecting 
cerebral pathology. Thus Klebanoff, 
et al (24) in their comprehensive re- 
view of the psychological consequences 
of brain damage note that "the Ror- 
schach has thus far offered little that 
is new towards the understanding of 
the personality of the brain damaged" 
and further, that "It is unfortunate 
that most studies . . . have utilized the 
Rorschach test In another paper 
Hertz and Loehrke (18) state that, "it 
may be seen that studies utilizing the 
signs of Piotrowski for diagnosing 
cerebral defect show contradictory and 
inconclusive negative results". Inspec- 
tion of Table I will help the reader to 
appreciate the basis for the expressed 
skepticism. It can be noted in this 
table that the sign list of Piotrowski 
has been utilized in the examination 
of almost all the major tvpes of brain 
damage. The kinds of cases studied 
have included patients with intra- 
cranial tumors, cerebral vascular acci- 
dents, traumatic injuries, lobotomies, 
dementia paralvtica, senile dementia, 
etc. Further, the loci of injurv have 
involved almost all areas of the brain. 
The nature of the control groups, too, 
has varied from study to study. A clear 
view of the evidence is made difficult, 
or even impossible, by the fact that the 
various parameters of cerebral dysfunc- 
tion have not been examined syste. 
matically. Despite these difficulties, 
some general conclusions may be 
drawn on the basis of the investiga- 
tions summarized in Table I. 

Three general criticisms have been 
leveled against the use of the Piotrow- 
ski signs in the detection of cerebral 
damage. The first complaint is that 
other signs or scoring systems are more 
discriminating and should be used in 
place of the Piotrowski method. How- 
ever, the alternative methods that 
have been used successfully in one 
Investigation have shown no distinc- 
tive advantage over the original Pio- 
trowski list when they are applied in 
new situations. Secondly, many studies 
suggest that while the Piotrowski signs 
are accurate they are insufficiently sen- 
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grand mal seizure, but not at other 
times. Recent Russian investigations 
as reported by Ivanoy-Smolensky (22) с 
also depart from a consideration of the 
anatomy of damage and focus atten- 
tion upon the physiological conse- 
quences of cerebral defects, particu- 
larly as they relate to modifications of 
normal patterns of cerebral excitation 
and inhibition. Recent work on ex- 
pressive aphasia by Birch (3), Birch 
and Lee (4), and by Cherry et al (7) 
provides additional material in sup- 
sort of this conception. In the light of 
all of these reports, it appears neces- 
sary to reassess the usefulness of Ror- 
schach indicators of cerebral damage 
from the point of view of psycho-phy- 
siology rather than from the point of 
view of psycho-anatomy. 

It is possible to approach the psy- 
cho-physiological problem by advanc- 
ing the hypothesis that anatomical 
damage to the brain can be divided 
into at least two main functional cate- 

ories. The first and simplest func- 
tional category btraction. Thus, a 


brain lesion in t ea, with 
the of the 
visual cortex, 


tive defect in wherein one 


dual has been 
onsequence of tissue de- 
sion produces no 
nterference with cerebral 


functioning, the amount of loss of 
function would be proportional to the 
amount of tissue destroyed, and, while 
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no signs of "organicity at the psy- 
chologica be found. A 
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behavioral difficulties be- 
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cerebral functioning 
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lesion which is surgically introduced 
to remove the irritative focus. This 
second category of lesion which has 
additive as well as subtractive conse- 
quences is probably the type of de- 
struction that produces the so-called 
signs of “organicity”. . 

Once such a hypothesis is advanced, 
it becomes possible to explore the 
validity of the Piotrowski signs from a 
new direction. It is suggested that the 
Piotrowski signs are valid indicators of 
disturbance in those individuals in 
whom cerebral damage involves active, 
additive physiological changes, and is 
not characteristic of the behavior of 
patients with lesions that are primarily 
subtractive in nature. On the basis of 
these considerations, it was possible to 
design the following investigation. 


METHOD AND PROCEDURE 


Patients: Twenty hemiplegic pa- 
tients were selected at random from a 
large number of brain damaged per- 
sons undergoing treatment at a physi- 
cal medicine and rehabilitation. cen- 
ter. The sole criterion for the selection 
of each patient was the fact that his 
chart summary indicated that a de- 
tailed medical examination was in the 
record and that a complete protocol 
of a Rorschach examination was avail. 
able. The patients ranged in age from 
26 to 65 years with a mean age of 47.5 
years. In the group of patients studied 
(16 M, 4 F), fifteen exhibited a left 
hemiplegia, four a right hemiplegia, 
and one showed no Bross motor in. 
volvement. These patients are fairly 
typical of the brain damaged popula- 


tion to be found at a rehabilitation 
center. 


the patients 
groups of ten 
ach records of 
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rganicity". This 
paration of the 
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RESULTS 


As may be seen in Table П, when 
the first group of ten patients was di- 
vided into two sub-groups of five each, 
on the basis of whether they exhibited 
five or more of Piotrowsk's signs on 
the Rorschach test, clear-cut differ- 


ences етеге! ] findings. 
Rorschach ” group 
average 4.9 medical 
he Rorschach non-"or- 
howed an average of 1.0 
The lack of overlap 
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hat four of the five patients 
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1 Obviously, the measures which were utilized 
represent a ombination of objective events 
and of subjective clinical impression entered 

the examining physician. Moreover, the 
easures themselves are relatively gross and 
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maximum number of medical signs in 
the Rorschach non-"organic" group 
was two. The rank order correlation 
between the number of Piotrowski 
signs and the number of medical signs 
of "additive" lesion was .92. Thus, the 
direction of the medical findings in 
nine of the ten cases was clearly pre- 
dictable from the Rorschach results. 
The data support the view that pa- 
tients who produce "organic" Ror- 
schach records show medical pictures 
which are different from those which 
are found in patients who do not have 
"organic" Rorschach records. 

An analysis of Table III indicates 
that when the second group of pati- 
ents was divided into two sub-groups 
of five each on the basis of whether 
they exhibited medical evidence of 
“additive” neurological defect, the 
group which exhibited evidence of 
"additive" defects had an average of 
6.0 Piotrowski signs on the Rorschach, 
while the group which exhibited "sub. 
tractive” or “passive” defects showed 
an average of only 2.0 Piotrowski 
signs. Thus, we find that brain dam- 
aged patients who are differentiated 
into "additive" or "passive" sub- 
groups on the basis of medical findings 
produce characteristically different 
patterns of Rorschach responses. Only 
one patient of the ten under consider- 
ation does not fit the original hypothe- 
sis. The rank order correlation ob- 
tained between the number of medical 
signs of “additive” defect and the 
number of Piotrowski signs of Ror- 
schach “organicity” was .75. 

Our results tend to subst 
view that “organicity” 
schach test is related to sequelae of an 
“active” neuro-physiologic disturb- 
ance. The potency of the relationship 
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Crm charac, red jn accordance with 
ph, POsite ae istics and so serves as à 
Сап” a which reflects the 
th bing inam EE to modify these 
to gat these nifestations. It is proba- 
nq Sturbane indings reler essentially 
Мед от be in cortical-cortical 
апа 4 6$ such cortical interrelations. 
are fo plified si $- disordered reflexes 
cy ОЧ 2 
су in und ‘witht see sensory function 
lau, oU. grou ost equal frequen- 
Ran: Cly use] ps of patients and are 
‘ itch n as predictors of “or- 
Sine as the results 
Retry are аттап and sphygmo- 
vided n !ggestive in character, 
о firm basis for differ- 
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entiating Rorschach "organic" from 
Rorschach non-"organic" groups. 

Our findings shed light on the Ror- 
schach test as an instrument for the 
study of persons who are thought to be 
brain damaged. The test does not ap- 
pear to be sensitive to brain damage 
per se; but it does reveal "organicity", 
one of the behavioral consequences of 
brain damage. We would prefer to 
think of "organicity" primarily as an 
impairment in organization of percep- 
tions. The dimensions of this impair- 
have as yet not been well 


ment 

charted, however; the difficulty in at- 
taining complex perceptions and the 
perceptual insecurities which are man- 
ifested by Piotrowski's signs appear to 
be relevant. It is, therefore, not sur- 
prising that an instrument like the 
Rorschach test which is sensitive to 
perceptions should be sensitive to “or- 
itv”. Other tests which require an 


integration timuli into 
meaningful also be 
expected to 


our findings are: i 
gani Rorschach test 15 asso- 
ciated 
of organicity 
individual does n 


age. : . 
The findings ро! 
slication f 


lifferent cards 
pull” of Card IV, for anm 
ed to represent one’s reac- 
[ы to authority and Card VI po 
reactions tO sexual stimuli. Indeed, 
investigators , 19, 31), have 

made successful ;redictions based on 
‘on. А hidden premise in this 

ch is that the cards have uni- 
ymbolic meanings. This would 
imply that pe vhose responses are 
imilar ате responding to similar gu 
data 


sim І 

bolic те resentations. Yet our 

would indicate that such a premise 
uestioned. We would suggest 


patients in our 


"organic" 
group perform poorly not because of 
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ut iy meanings of the cards. 
task of or : they cannot perform the 
ulus Ше С ПЕ an ambiguous stim- 
gard receives conclusions in this re- 
T some s 

studies (&, 13 me support from recent 
the fact s ; 46) which emphasize 
same patien the response or even the 
ent Ineanine of responses have differ- 
„Пе m for different people. 
investigation obtained in the present 
Premises th 1 strongly support the 
n of the 7 served as initial motiva- 
cear that тау; It is abundantly 
Penicity” are rain-damage” and “ог 
P = d $, E 3 
pping ite bong which though over- 
to designate Ot identities and serve 
i Tain-dama interdependent events. 
а апаю) реа to the fact of 
"rBanicity" estruction, wher 
ein с ty , whereas 


d кр two readily dis- 
pi bd in behavioral 
in be СЫП of these conse- 
"rong. пау be атарма а the 
se enizational” pe additive" or 
to clarify th эй analogy may 

fer i ей dn ^ he distinction. If a 
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со апа has ns its functional inte- 
Is ren SLOW E 
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ie, 0ге р] rather function to in- 
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avioral organization. It 
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latter Бе = ше 

quence which is 
reflected as "organicity" on the Ror- 
schach test. For purposes of emphasis 
the phenomena referred to have been 
dealt with in a categorical fashion. 
However, it is far more likely that a 
continuum of dysfunction exists, rang- 
ing from relatively pure subtractive 
disturbances to full-blown active reor- 
ganization of function. 

A serious weakness in the present 
study is our lack of information con- 
cerning the explicit loci of the neuro- 
logic damages which were present in 
the population studied. It is clear that 
for the hypothesis advanced to be ex- 
plicity tested it would be necessary to 
contrast the psychologic characteristic 
of groups of patients who were 
matched for locus and extent of injury 
but who differed in the physiclogic al- 
terations which attended the damage. 
However, such data are not available 
to us and as à consequence all conclu- 
sions must be regarded as tentative and 
suggestive rather than as definitive. 
The results obtained, however, strong- 
ly suggest that more explicit investiga- 
tions in which neural locus 1s better 

d, are both potentially pro- 


controlle 
d desirable. 
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SUMMARY 


appears fro 


Ten hemiplegic patients were divid- 
ed into two groups of five each on the 
basis of whether xhibited Pio- 
trowski's signs of y r 
Rorschach test, On the basis of this 
dichotomy it was possi 
features O he medica 


which are jostulated to be conse- 
P neurophysiolog- 


ical disturba ding lability. dis- 
i ion, etc. When a 
second grou of ten hemiplegic pati- 
ubdivided into two groups 

h on the basis of whether 
vidence of “additive” or 
neurophysiological dis- 
it was possible to predict the 


of Piotrowski signs. The 
and the Rorschach 


ent in 18 of the 90 


turbance, 
presence 
medical 
were in 


records 
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cases. The correlation between num- 
ber of additive signs and Piotrowski 
signs was 77. Organicity can be con- 
sidered to be a result of neurophysio- 
logic rather than neuroanatomic dis- 
turbance. The contradictory results of 
psychologic testing can be explained 
on the basis of this hypothesis. Those 
Piotrowski signs which are not unique 
to the Rorschach test are most helpful. 
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The Bender Visual Motor Gestalt Test As an Index 
of Emotional Disturbance in Children 


AILEEN CLAwson, Pu.D.! 
Wichita Guidance Center, Wichita, Kansas n 


The purpose of this study was to 
evaluate the clinical usefulness of the 
Bender Visual Motor Gestalt Test 
(BVMGT) asa projective technique 
for the personality appraisal of chil- 
dren. The BVMGT is frequently in- 
cluded in the standard battery of 
psychological tests administered to 
patients іп hospitals and mental 
clinics. However, questions about the 
interpretive significance of the repro- 
ductions can receive only very limited 
and ill-defined answers from available 
literature about the test. 

When the patient is an adult, the 
diagnostician may choose to score the 
deviations in order to obtain a sum- 
mary score (4, 5, 12, 14); or he may 
apply interpretive hypotheses to the 
deviations either singly or in configu- 
rations. The scoring methods yield a 
gross diagnostic label which can be of 
use for research purposes, but which is 
of limited value in the clinic. Diag- 
nosis for purposes of placement or 
treatment necessitates many things be- 
yond the classification of “normal”, 
“neurotic”, or “psychotic”, 

A method of approach which in- 
volves interpretation of reproductions 
has more clinical usefulness providing, 
of course, that the interpretive hypo- 
theses are valid, At present there is a 
single published paper about the diag- 
nostic significance of BVMGT design 
deviations (9), and the hypotheses de- 
rived from this source are not accom- 
panied by published experimental 
verification. "Therefore the psycholo- 
gist must base interpretations, for the 
most part, upon these unverified hypo- 
theses or upon his educated guesses 


and his own accumulation of empiri- 
cal evidence. 


1 This article is based on a doctoral 


tion completed at the University of 
Texas. А 


disserta- 
Houston, 


z : a de- 
When the patient is a aiara ques 
fective adult, and the d cam level 
tion pertains to his таш he fig 
the psychologist can compar ira Belt 
ure reproductions with "e 
der's original age scale (1, “aE 
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about significant deviations. pi ай, 
really comprehensive ood i pat 
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200 children ages 8 10 ling PS 
been diagnosed as neec mpared дү 
therapy. With these he pe e 
records of a similar age fradjuste’ io 
children judged to be we d 
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Hypo j 
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tmn e inds and amount of devi- 
© fen пе stimulus figures will 
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analyzed in E cases. The deviations 
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utt (9) me in adult studies by 
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nd Quast (14) res Di, or PEE 
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amount of d od for evaluating the 
Was operati eviation for each variable 
ionally defined as follows: 
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page in pe sequence on the 
tical S enc a horizontal or ver- 
drawings ; ion. Placement of the 
out жє aa forced and with- 
b аве, eration for size Or 
; Order 
Igures in a regular succession of 
tical sec ud horizontal or ver- 
that en ence with the exception 
rection inversion (change in di- 
$ Invest, Was permitted. P 
in directi More than one change 
the дыр may be evident; but 
allow de are logical, eg. tO 
Санев. Me iE for a figure. 
firey are ses than three 
quence = drawn in direct se- 
Scattered nd the remainder are 
Confused about the page 
the middle ДЕД with Figure A in 
2p. arbitrari e and the others placed 
a aril г р 
рев Cohesj) around it. 
Neral On or organization: The 


1, 
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Ocati 
a pres on d tion of the reproduce 
` edge tend page or pages. 
Sures on ncy: Two-thirds of the 
in 8ed E 7.008 page are ar- 
noch ma ng either vertical edge 
| кү extend һе, that the figures do 
or Paper j eyond the midline if 
wi €vond s in vertical position, 
ањ in ү one-third the paper 
moe aie position. 
ore of the B5. Two-thirds or 
figures are containe 
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. Reduction: 
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within the upper one-third of the 
page when the paper is in vertical 

osition, Or contained within the 
upper one-half of the page when 
oriented horizontally. 

. Bottom tendency: Two-thirds of 
the figures are contained within 
the bottom one-third of the page 
when the paper is in vertical posi- 
tion, or containel 
er one-half of a 
horizontally. 


в. Modification in size: The in- 
crease or decrease in linear size of 
the figures from that of the stand- 
ard stimuli. 

Figures measured with 

paper (10 units to 1 inch). 

À record is classified in this category 

if five or more figures show a de- 

crease of either the vertical or hori- 
zontal axis by more than one-quar- 
ter of the axis of the stimulus figure. 

Figures measured as for 

record is classified in 

if five or more figures 
of either the vertical 


by more than one- 
he stimulus 


d within the low- 
page oriented 


graph I 


Reduction. A 
this category 
show increase 


or horizontal axis! 
f the axis of tł 


figure. . р 
ease in figure s176. or 


. Progressive incr 


е very large figure. 
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another 


-eproduction. 
тер of more 


iple page 5 
loeo E for the reproductions: 


figure on its a> 

that the ang ded between 
У re's horizontal axis and the 

i he paper is more 

jorizontal g the p 5 
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position on the stimulus figures. 

- Regression or lack of maturation. 
The use of less mature concepts in 
figure reproductions. The following 
deviation must be present in three 
or more units of the figure to be so 
classified: 

a. The use of circles for dots or 
loops (Fig. 1, 2, 3, 5). ; 
b. The use of dashes or commas for 
dots or loops (Fig. 1, 2, 3, 5). 

c. The use of dots for loops (Fig. 2) . 
d. The replacing of loops or dots by 

scribbles (Fig. 1, 2, 8,5). 
e. The use of arcs instead of clear 
cut angles in the columns of Fig. 


|. Modification of curvature: 

a. Uneven amplitude of the horizon- 
tal sine wave of Fig, б. 

b. Squaring (Fig. A, 4, 5, 6): A 
change in curvature so that the 
are takes on a flattened rectangu- 
lar form. In Fig. 6 this shape must 
be present in three or more units. 

с. Pointing (Fig. A, 4, 5, 6: A 
change in curvature so that the 
arc takes on a sharpened trian- 
gular form. In Fig. 6 this shape 
must be present in three or more 
units, 

d. Scalloping (Fig. 6): Three or 
more units extend in a single di- 
rection from the base line. 

€. Change in curvature (Fig. A, 4, 
5, 6): An increase or decrease in 
curvature beyond established lim. 
its in two or more figures, The 
following ratios were established 
as limits (б). 

Figure A increased if perpendicu- 
lar radii were less than 8:10. 
Figure 4, base-altitude ratios 1:1 
to: 3s]. 


Figure 5, base-altitude ratios 1:1 

to 9:5, 

Figure 6, base-altitude ratios hori- 

zontal curve 2:1 to 5:1; vertical 

curve 1.5:1 to 6:1, 

Graph paper ruled 10 units to 

the inch was used to measure the 

figures, 

5. Change in angulation (Fig. A, 2, 8, 
4, 5, 6, 7, 8): A change of greater 
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. Closure (Fig. A, 4, 5, б, з» еар of 
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whole are misperceived. It is hy- 
pothesized that in the clinic group 
there is a relationship between the 
reproduction of an incorrect num- 
ber of units in Figures 1, 2, 9,5. 
6 on the BVMGT and the pres- 
ence of reading problems. 
Hypothesis III. In the clinic group 
the patterns of BVMGT deviations 
can be related to Rorschach deter- 
minants and contents. The relation- 
ships sought between BVMGT and 
Rorschach in this study are to be em- 
pirically determined, because there are 
no specific relationships reported. in 
the literature. 
A. Several configurations ol Ror- 
schach determinants can be dis- 
cerned in the protocols of dis- 


turbed children (17). Each con- 


figuration is related to a pattern 
of BVMGT deviations. 
p. Closure difficulty is manifested 
by incorrect reproduction at the 
oint of closing the contour of a 
subpart or joining two subparts 
of a design. Such difficulty is ап 
indication of fearfulness 1n inter- 
personal relationships (9). and is 
related to fearsome ог aggressive 
human content in the Rorschach 


»rotocol. . 
C. Progressive, 
unevenness 11 
low 


explosive, 
he chro- 


achromatic Ror- 
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Factor School 
Organization N=80 
*Orderly arrangement 36 
*Confused arrangement 9 
“A” in middle 6 
Irregular arrangement 16 
Rigid arrangement n 
Bottom tendency 2 
Edge tendency 10 
Top tendency 9 


Summary of compressed arrangement 21 
Modification of size 

*Change in size 19 

Unevenness in size 5 
Modification of Gestalt 

* Rotation 


14 
*Change in angulation 99 
*Change in curvature 5 
Squaring 5 
Pointing 


Scalloping 
Separation 
Penetration 
Displacement 
Absorption 
Perseveration 
Truncation 
Runover lines 
Dog ears 
Work methods 
Workover 73 
Sketching 
Heavy pressure 
Paper horizontal 4 
Multiple pages 9 
Directionality: 4 curve inward 
Directionality: 5 Spike inward 
Directionality: 6 vertical inward 


*Previously cited as a significant differenti 


scribed clinically as maladjustive be. 
havior associated with emotional 
disturbances. 

In the clinic group were 28 children 
described as "acting out”, 4] children 
labeled "withdrawn" and 31 whose 
case histories noted reading problems 
among the presenting symptoms. The 
children were not examined for read- 
ing skills. 

The control group was composed of 
80 children within the Specified age 
range attending the Wichita Public 
Schools and judged by teachers to be 
normally developing children typical 
of the age group. They were selected 
from eight schools which formed a 
stratified random sample of the city’s 
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(Binet ог WISC), Rong 
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well as the BVMGT wings "o 
Goodenough figure an ich еп 
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degree of control cou inte” gi 
Over variables related 10 „nd 
functioning. The UAM e, SP" 
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Data ; 
pertaini г " 
presented тт Te Hypothesis I are 
Nine single e I and Table II. 
out of $7 and four summary factors 
Square vali were found to yield chi 
the .0] jewel significant at or beyond 
had Proud Seven of these factors 
(6) to differ y been shown by Byrd 
therapy kon Soa children needing 
actification PN adjusted children. 
iR hypothesi his findings supports 
he BVMGT. that certain factors of 
‘valuating are valid indices for 
п hree Bp ee adjustment. 
9) Vere aonn а ы of Hypothesis 
7l level, one rmed at or beyond the 
was significant at the .05 
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level, and three were untestable be- 
cause the N was too small. Table ПІ 
gives specific data. Three comparisons 
in Hypothesis III yielded significance 
at the criterion level. They are pre- 
sented in Table IV. 

A total of 48 chi squares was calcu- 
lated, 19 of which were significant at 
the .01 level. According to а suggested 
method for evaluating à series of sta- 
tistical tests (15), the chance proba- 
bility of obtaining this number of sig- 
nificant statistics is less than .001. 

In the following paragraphs the re- 
sults are discussed in each of four 
general groups of factors. 


Organizational factors 


Sequence. Five organizational fac- 
tors were found to distinguish the 


School and Clinic 


ABLE Il 
р SBY + H H 
rig Factors of Hypothesis I Differentiating 
ps at or Beyond .01 Level of Confidence When Scored by 
Fa Frequency of Appearance 
чш Mdn. number N above мап. Chi p 
of figures in =e square 
which error School Clinic 
appears (N=80) (N=80) 
2 23 57 28.90 001 
9 59 51 { 001 
3 9g 59 001 
"ei а a 31 01 
viously cited 3 49 31 d 
as a significant differentiating factor (6). 


Tas 
LE ITI... 
Comparison of Certain Beh 


With Respect to BV 


avioral Symptoms in the Clinic Cases 
MGT Deviations 


Chavig 
r 
Aci BVMGT Chi 
vn i 
Wing, ut Factor а 001 
wing ous Expansive organization 1019 <05 
лата Compressed. organization E a 
Wing p Increased figure size 196 <01 
Re Üdrawr Decreased figure size i p 
felting и Increased curvature = is 
Un Problems Decreased curvature. 110 01 
* Incorrect number of units 1079 <.001 


Horizontal page 


Uneven size 


Ta 
SLE Iv. 
—Comparison of Rors 


Sponses 


1 


Circular organization 


Clinic Cases with Respect 


R chach Factors in 
Orschach to BVMGT Deviations 
с, Chi р 
1 Опа ВУМСТ uare 
Aret Person kartor nr. «on 
Bressive al Aggression Constricted figure size 8.06 <01 
Joining Troub'e, 10.59 <01 


Uneven Figure Size 
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school and clinic groups. Two such 
factors pertained to the sequence of 
figures on the page. An orderly suc- 
cession was typical of the records of 
well adjusted children, while the pre- 
ponderance of chaotic succession was 
produced by the maladjusted. It seems 
reasonable to hypothesize that the dis- 
ruptive factors involved in emotional 
disturbances result іп unusual pat- 
terns of organization ranging from 
very compulsive, rigid arrangements 
to successions which are characterized 
by a jumbled, confused order. 

Use of white space. Persons who 
spread figures widely on the page were 
described by Hutt as aggressive, rebel- 
lious individuals; and those who com- 
press the figures into a small portion 
of the page were said to have with- 
drawn from a world which, to them, 
appeared menacing and hostile (9). 
In the present study both facets of the 
size variable showed significance with 
the respective behaviors, and Hutt's 
hypotheses were supported with 
sample of children. It may be con- 
cluded, therefore, that ап expansive 
arrangement of BVMGT figures has 
diagnostic significance as an indicator 
ofa personality which expresses itself 
in acting out behavior, and compressed 


figures reflect a personality which 
tends to withdraw, 


this 


Change in Size 


The factor of general ch 
differentiated the groups significantly, 
The size change was principally that 
of decrease, and an hypothesized rela- 
tionship between decreased figure size 
and withdrawn behavior found statis- 
tical support. 

Small figure size was found to be as- 
sociated with a pattern of Rorschach 
determinants which includes (1) 
F% >50; (2) no other single deter- 
minant 22145; and (3 sum С<3 
(17). This configuration is a gener- 
ally accepted indicator of an over con- 
trolled personality with inadequate 
channels of expression, 

Among the clinic 
BVMGT record w 
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findings, while supporting change in 
curvature as a sign of emotional dis- 
turbance did not differentiate the dis- 
turbance in the direction Hutt postu- 


lated. 

Incorrect number of units. One type 
ol distortion observed in the BVMGT 
productions of clinic cases with read- 
ing difficulties, involved a change in 
the number of units comprising the 
whole. Statistical support for a hypo- 
thesis of relatedness of incorrect num- 
ber of units to reading difficulty comes 
from analysis of the data, but the 
diagnostic significance of such behav- 
ior is still speculative. 

Pascal and Suttell gave very high 
negative scoring to incorrect number 
of units, thus indicating their judg- 
ment of the pathognomonic nature of 
the distortion in ‘adult records. It is 
possible that this is one factor which 
involves perceptual learning and has 
different significance for different age 


groups. 


Work Methods 

Direction of drawing. Directionality 
was investigated in this study because 
it has been reported as diagnostically 
significant by Hutt and by Peek. With 
reference tO unpublished findings, 
Hutt stated that the direction О 
drawing from the exterior toward the 
internal part of the design Was associ- 
ated with egocentric personalities (9) 
Peek substantiated this statement with 
a study of directionality of the “spike 
in BVMGT Figure 5 as drawn by à 
[ Г: S э). 

In the p y direction of 
drawing the 5 ike" in Figure 9 was 
7, differentiate the clinic from 

the .05 level. 
ncy for drawing 
well adjusted 
id by emotionally 


1 children. 
found more fre- 


records than on 
hildren: Orderly 
and Workover. 
discussed in an 


on t 
the records of clinic ¢ 
succession: Erasure; 
The first of these was 
earlier paragraph. 
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Erasure. While 80% of children in 
the samples used an eraser at e 
point in their drawings, significantly 
more school records had erasures in 
excess of the median. | 

There are at least two alternative 
explanations for the frequent erasure 
of school children. One is the possi- 
bility that the sample of school chil- 
dren had well balanced personalities 
without emotional disturbance and 
therefore were able to express freely 
the childhood need to please adults 
and conform to requests. They took 
special care to correct deviations of 
which they were aware, The clinic 
cases were disturbed children who had 
perhaps given up trying to please any- 
one. They were frequently observed in 
the clinic making their drawings 
hastily, with some such remark as, "I 
can't draw good”. Self concept and 
motivation seemed equally low. 

Another possibility, and one some- 
what akin to the first, is that the school 
children were less constricted and 
more spontaneous. Perhaps they felt 
freer to alter the situation. 

Workover. These same possibilities 
may be equally reasonable when con- 
sidering the factor of workover. Lines 
and dots were given additional atten- 
Поп more often by the school children. 


SUMMARY 


The results of this study reveal the 
presence of meaningful diagnostic 
signs in children’s BVMGT records 
beyond a simple ability to reproduce 
designs of differing complexity. Of 
the 13 variables which differentiated 
the two groups significantly, the data 
supported five hypotheses of interpre- 
tive significance and demonstrated 
three significant relationships between 
the BVMGT and the Rorschach. It is 
believed that Hutt's hypotheses about 
the significance of deviations with 


adults have been established, in part, 
with children. 
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Ян cisions, RUE Rorschach stimulus 
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ences in the Elizur RCT measurements 
of anxiety (Elizur A) or hostility 
(Elizur H) between the groups dif- 
fering in the three series of Rorschach 
stimuli (Chr, Achr, or Sil) received. 
Further, no interaction with anxiety 
level is expected. (This prediction 
indicates that the data will not permit 
rejection of the null h ypothesis.) 

9, There will be real differences in 
amounts of Elizur 


A and Elizur H 
elicited by individual Rorschach cards 
within each card series. 

3, There will be a significantly posi- 
tive correlation between Welsh A and 


Elizur A scores. 
p PROCEDURE 


A 173 item abbreviated form of the 
Minnesota Multiphasic Personality In- 


ү (MMPI); which include 
Velsh R, and Tay- 


$ив]ЕСТ$ AN 


ductory PSY. 
of North Caro. 

d f Welsh A, from 
zhi nxiety groups were s€- 
which the anxi yg Ps nd d 


from 0 to 8 
10.75, a mean 
deviation of 


co , 
(Welsh MA) 
centile scores of 45-55 

r 12); and the 
HA) group had percentile 
of 80-90 (raw scores of 19, 20, 
9], or 92). The distribution extremes 
were avoided on the hunch that the 
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Ss within this range might be atypical 
in a number of respects not pertinent 
to the experiment. А 

No individuals were used as Ss if 
their MMPI K scale was over 23, this 
being a t score of 70 on the MMPI 
standardization group. Several such 
potential Ss had to be eliminated; they 
were all from the Welsh LA subject 
pool. " y 

The 90 male Ss (30 at each of the 
three Welsh anxiety levels), selected 
on the basis of their Welsh A and K 
scale scores, were asked to participate 
in an experiment involving “percep- 
tion”. These Ss were informed that 
they had been randomly selected from 
their classes, and it seems unlikely 
that any of them were aware of any 
preselection criteria. None of the Ss 
admitted to having seen the Rorschach 
previously. 

The examiner (a male second year 
graduate student) administered (ће 
free association part of the Rorschach 
to each S individually in one of two 
similar testing rooms. Thirty 85 (10 
from each anxiety level) responded to 
the Chr series; similarly 30 more re- 
sponded to the Achr series, and the 
remaining 30 to the Sil series. In this 
way, nine groups were formed with 10 
Ss in each group. 

Series Chr is the standard Rorschach 
card series, while series Achr is 
tographic reproduction, in black and 
white, of series Chr, with closely simi- 
lar light values, The five achromatic 
cards in the Chr series were used as the 
corresponding cards in the Achr series, 
$0 that only the five colored cards (II, 
ПІ. VIII, IX, and X) actually differed 
between the two series, Series Sil was 
constructed by placing a solid coat of 
black india ink over all the shaded 
and colored areas of the regular Ror- 
schach blots, forming solid black de. 
signs. These blots were photographed 
and mounted on comparable Ror- 
schach cards, resulting in a series of 
solid black designs with similar shapes 
to the Chr and Achr series, but with- 
out differential light values and with 
а very marked figure-ground contrast. 


a pho- 
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Color, Shading and Welsh Anxiety Level and Eliz RCT Analy 


Each S was asked to give i 
sponses to each of the 10 | | 
cards he saw, making a d is 
responses per 5 and 400 respo! the re 
each of the nine groups. Aper Aand 
sponses were scored for Elizv four Te 
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sponses that each S gave to аа 50 
10 Rorschach cards меге sun and one 
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Elizur H score on each T ax 0 
quist (6) designates M i Bet pet 
triple classification with е ипе de 
cell a type III analysis ol V fied in? 
sign, in that cach S is en ries 
particular anxiety leve em d 
group while all Ss, dapes vom 
grouping, respond to the D cards, 
variable, the 10 Rorschac 
the same sequence. 
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RESULTS PET 

In respect to scorer reliabil ty 5 , 
RCT measures, two judges. vend ent 
graduate students) sh "in P 
scored 30 protocols each а = udge 
training with the examin i d 
rescoring the 30 proto p ойт 
group, obtained а bw for sage" 
moment correlation of .5 дй the у 
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aminer's scoring. Judge- 15 ошай 
the 30 series Achr ргоїосо ® oy EI г 
Pearson correlations of 95 exa i 
A and .91 for Elizur Н. The Cha d 
rescored series Sil about a d 
the original scoring | [^ апа pis 
Pearson correlations of -* Ay үш 
Elizur A and Н respective? 
previous scoring. РИМ 
! Table I кнага а matrix a b 
product moment correlati? Jes- 
the MMPI and RCT V Ss 
data are based on the К 
pating in the study. No viti j 
ble related significantly иё, 
RCT measure. | 

Correlations were @ h 
separately for each of ү 
Series and three anxie ach Оер 
for these variables. © Ss. SO T 
groups consisting of 3! піса! ош 
these variables were. s subg 
lated within a particu? 


КА 
LPH P. FonsvrH 
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Signi 

ке !Bhificant a 5 
»Ignificant ad r1 ee 


but no 
t wi i 
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the total group, as 


shown by 

si gm e I. For example, in the 
sd Elizur A correlated 
Ish I. at the .05 level. In 
н mcd Raum Taylor A and 
significan ateg —.37, which was 
ftom: 2 s y different. (at the .05 
ero and from the Welsh 

арра вм 
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A^ Broups in я Welsh МА and Welsh 
hand E i production of Elizur 
at the Welsh а K-Elizur A relation- 
ley" Bhificand], "o ma (re — 
(а тот hl on. at the .05 
i B elsh LA group 


lia] 
La oe! 
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TABLE I—Pears 
Pearson Product Moment Correlations Betwe 
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en Variables 


Elizur Welsh Welsh 
A R A 
—.06 21% 
90 —.09 
A;t* 2:409 
04 


analyses were done on log transformed 
data since there were highly significant 
relationships between cell means and 
variances of the original data. Separate 
analyses Were done for the colored 
(Cards TL, ЫЙ, VIII, IX, and X) and 
non-colored (Cards I, IV, V, VI, and 
VII), as well as for all 10 cards to- 
gether, for both Elizur A and H be- 
cause the five non-colored cards were 
identical in series Achr and Chr. A 
nonsignificant difference between these 
series might be an artifact of this 
similarity. 


Table II onsidering all 


her, only the 
individual cards sig- 


Tela ps Sims 
a imilar > 
Bro, shi po in the K-Elizur H 
Че, Was fou though no one sub- nificant source of vari j 
Brou Dt fron ind to be significantly Elizur A and £^ able III shows the 
Broub (r— ы zero, the Welsh MÁ  Elizur A means for the 10 Rorschach 
leve? (r=.29 27), and Welsh LA cards in each card series; Table I й 
: 29) differed at the .05 shows the Elizur H mean scores for 
The R the 10 Rorschach cards in each card 
‚ tab Cr ANALYSES or V series. —" 
six “Mle IT e ЧААРЫ The further analyses of Me data, 
Epo ilytey yr ee the results of which proke the cards down into the 
A and as variance, three for colored and non-colored. cards, com- 
" three for Elizur H. These plicated the picture considerably and 
ABLE 1 Р 
| Ir Significant Probability Levels for Elizur A and H Under the 
Source Anxiety Levels, 3 Card Series, and Rorschach Cards 
" 5 Colored Card: 5 Non-colored 
Qe dur mur Elizur ЕЙТ Elizur ШШ 
“arg QU С : H X ү 
y ie Е | P<.001 
wh An p<001 Р<01 pelo <" "om 
Or, 4 ^ Xi í 
саас ‘ety Level 
RG Td Айз X 
Отор Series C X 
Wein Са 
Огу, К An. = x 
Car eh с d d: ро! pes 
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uf Analyses 
Color, Shading and Welsh Anxiety Level and Elizu RCT ) 


ғ, Ж d Series 
Taste IHI—Elizur A Means for the 10 Rorschach Cards in Each Саг 


Chr 
Achr 
Sil 
"Total 


Chr 
Achr 
Sil 


- Total 
à z х 
І п Ш IV у VI уп уш = и S 
45 32 30 43 37 82 29 34 38 36 3 
49 — 39 30 32 вз 35 5 3 "NT 
42 — 30 — 26 — 26 37; 21 30 3 : iog 5 
45 — 31 39  .335 39 36 35 383 3 | 
. E ard Series 
TABLE IV—Elizur Н Means for the 10 Rorschach Cards in Bash C xo Tod 
I п ш IV у VI уп УШ m 30 p. 
26 36 32 31 34 38 32 32 yi 6 31 34 
з 389285303 A и 
38 — 5945 — 39 36 — 36 36 HO 31 A3 
39 з 3l 33 — 36 35 30 33 : 


Total 


indicated there may well have been 
subtle influences of the color, shading, 
and anxiety level on the RCT varia- 
bles. The analyses showed that some 
interactions appeared in these further 
breakdowns that affected the colored 


or non-colored cards di 
did not hold up for 
gether. 


fferentially, but 
all 10 cards to- 


In the separate analysis of the five 
colored cards for Elizur 


action between card series and 
levels was significant 
In this interaction it i 
the Welsh MA group 
most of the variance, 
Chr series, 
and Sil seri 
Elizur A s 
cards, the 
non-colore 


experimental groups. 


In the anal 
cards, there w: 


ference between card 


Welsh 
HA 


Welsh 
MA 


Welsh 
LA 


Total 


TABLE V— 


All 10 Cards 
Colored Cards 
Non-colored Cards 
All 10 Cards 
Colored Cards 
Non-colored Cards 
All 10 Cards 
Colored Cards 
Non-colored Cards 
All 10 Cards 
Colored Cards 
Non-colored Cards 


A the inter- 
anxiety 
at the .001 level, 
5 apparent that 
is contributing 
being low on the 
but quite high on the Achr 
es. Table V shows the mean 
cores for all 10 Rorschach 
five colored, and the five 


d cards in each of the nine 


ysis of the non-colored 


as also a significant dif. 


series, 


The 
means for the non-colored Rorsc 


hach 


Mean Elizur A Scores in the Nine Subgroups 


Chr 
36 
37 
36 
31 
26 
36 
39 
38 
40 
35 
34 
37 


‘hostility measure, and, 


. the 
able Ш "a 


cards can be seen in T olored Gr 


ror -Ci 

total means for the Де . The o 
series can be seen in Ta and the ACH 
ference between the Chr à .colore 


; e non И 
series appeared in a ОТ th по 
cards despite the fact inve in the 
colored cards are identici К 
two series. е 8 ехр 
It was apparent tha 


uated д 
mental groups were not eq 


thereto" ies 
ar 

comparison between i.m exa p 
groups is not warranted. tical oti бу 
on Card I which is iden mein ЕШ, 
Chr and Achr series, the cht jo! | 
Н score of the Welsh - M 
was .13, while the mean О 


HA-Achr group was .90. 
DISCUSSION vere 
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amounts of En significantly tn, thë 
though ц lizur A and H elicited. 
sidered With cn results must be con- 
unding E caution due to the con- 
Order, the кер of the stabilized card 
Support ewe be interpreted in 
a ncerning th aughman's hypothesis 
ical form, 4 € importance of geomet- 
апа figure-ground dimen- 


Slon; 

5 of 

n the sti E 

*Sponses. e stimuli in determining 


here йй 


e elan : 
tween cities o relationship found 


еаѕцү, Г і 
пааша and either АСТ score; this 
уоор ҳа ion three and cc 
Tp tres d Mes to equate the anxiety 

һе dir Yed from the two tests 
Casures fon between the anxiety 
азге; deii tests should be 
foung ot MMPI А. elsh A scale is com- 
terio 0 empiri ems which have been 
i == groups, "cid differentiate cri- 
ception e the RCT appears 


à readi 
aciness урт H 
оц ог} ness to verbalize per- 


S thátare ; 
at ar 
hostile кы judged to be of anxi- 
to Milar] € content. 
co Orrela У, the failure of 
п late signif of Taylor A 
stein Adicts tke nificantly with Elizur A 
A m: earlier work of Good- 
for d 8n may T several differences 
айшь ауе been responsible 
УЫ 9odstejs^ à this study to repli- 
аус at AU besides the pos- 
К scoring may not 
R 1 со: g ay no 
tudies ee between the 
1 a gh administered 
diaria Ss in group form 
: lation) ical technique (par- 
th timber м to control the effects 
€ Ro Гипер responses given. 
rschach analyses, which broke 
ards into the colored 
к= A. indicated the 
di cha Color eff Té were some dit 
card ects within the 10 
€ in El For example, real 
ri Sèries wah A appeared be- 
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the colored cards or 
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ously noted, the five non-colored cards 
are the same in both the Chr and Achr 
series, this difference in Elizur A (be- 
tween the Chr and Achr series) must 
in some way be related to the colored 
cards II and Ш which do change be- 
tween series Chr and Achr. One possi- 
bility is that the sudden introduction 
of blood-red color in the series Chr 
cards caused feelings of anxiety which 
were released only on the non-colored 
cards, This possibility, of course, did 
not exist on the Achr series where the 
means for the colored and non-colored 
imilar. A further 


cards were very 5! 
so indicated similar (non- 


significant) amounts of Elizur À were 
produced on each colored Rorschach 
card, while the non-colored cards pro- 


duced significantly different amounts. 
ion of Elizur A, then, al- 


The expression 
though apparently facilitated by the 
color was most differentially measured 
by the non-colored cards. + 

"The Elizur A data for each Ror- 
in each of the card series 
e interpretation. Ta- 


s that Rorschach card I, 
first, in- 


analysis al 


sup} 
ble III show: 
which was alwa 
creased slightly from 
Achr series. The decrease 
to the Achr series became less pro- 
nounced the further the cards were, 1n 
sequence, from the colored cards 1 
and III; the decrease being greatest on 
card IV and then progressively less on 
у, VI, and VII. If series Achr is used 
asa comparison baseline in evaluating 
fect of the color it seems as if the 
ards П and III produced an 
г A responses on card 


colored 
fference between the 


ies. It appears, then, 
ade a real difference in the 
of Elizur A in this group 
although the difference 1s 
the direct comparison of 
s in the Chr and Achr 
series. 
non-co between the Chr 
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and Achr series. 

While the effects of color and shad- 
ing did not seem to influence the pro- 
duction of Elizur A on the colored 
cards per se, there was a very signifi- 
cant interaction of Elizur A scores be- 
tween anxiety level and card series. 
The Welsh HA and Welsh LA groups 
had similar patterns; in both cases the 
Chr series Elizur A means were much 
higher than the Achr or Sil series (see 
Table V). This trend was reversed in 
the Welsh MA group, the mean scores 
in series Chr being lower than either 
the Achr or Sil series. The Welsh MA- 
Chr group produced the lowest Elizur 
A scores in all nine experimental 
groups on the colored cards, while 
Welsh MA-Achr and Welsh MA-Sil 
were the two highest on the colored 
cards. 

Again by using the Achr series as a 
comparison baseline [or evaluation, 
the color seemed to differentially in- 
hibit the Welsh MA group in express- 
ing Elizur A. On the other hand, the 
Welsh MA group produced signifi- 
cantly more Elizur A than the other 
two anxiety groups on the Achr and 
Sil series. Both the Welsh HA and 
Welsh LA groups expressed 
Elizur A on the Chr scries (bo 
the colored and non-colored 
than on the Achr or Sil series, 
study the Welsh MA 
as Levy and Kurz (5) might predict a 
Welsh HA group should, in that the 
color differentially seemed more con- 
notatively important to them. 


more 
th on 
cards) 
In this 
group reacted 


SUMMARY 


This study investigated the effects 
of color, shading, and anxiety level on 
the production of anxious and hostile 
content on the Rorschach test, as 
measured by Elizur’s Rorschach Con- 
tent Test. Ninety males were selected 
from 325 male undergraduates on the 
basis of their Welsh À scores, an anxi- 
ety scale from the Minnesota Multi- 
phasic Personality Inventory (MMPI), 
Thirty of these Ss were a high anxiety 
group (Welsh HA), 30 a middle anxi- 
ety group (Welsh MA), and the re- 


ну РСТ Analy! 
Color, Shading and Welsh Anxiety Level and Elizur RCT Anat) 


scs 


maining 30 a low ў 
(Welsh LA). Ten of the Ss s Eos 
anxiety level were given ш dm the 
ciation part of the Rorschac (Chr), 
standard chromatic series hr), an 
with an achromatic series des "This 
10 with a silhouette series (S1) a gal 
made a total of nine Xd ў 
groups, each of which had 1 4 

Results were as follows: rschach 

l. Considering all 10 Pel 7 
cards together, Elizur A anon infit- 
H (hostility) scores мете absence 04 
enced by the presence О! es f 
color or shading. However, id 
analyses indicated that galar” A score 
tate the production of apo lore 
when comparisons of the pe : 
cards (I, IV, V, МІ, VII) ~ series. 
between the Chr апа Acht ences. 1! | 

9. There were real айе е Ror А 
Elizur A and Н between se ges | 
schach cards, Although the ed (pf 
were confounded with the gest d 
sentation order, the data Ste, а, 
importance of geometrica he st? 
figure-ground dimensions 5 aid 
uli in determining respon? tions we 

3. No significant corre Rs res 1! 
found between the Elizur Логі s= jol 
either the Welsh A or Tay ogists . ud 
These results warn psyco res geri" 
to equate the anxiety тел! he 
from the two tests. 

4. Correlational res 
MMPI variable K ӨТ 
Welsh A in the product 
А and Н for the 30 Ss 11 l 
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Wehe 
K and Elizur A and H Dive iv 23 
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Rorschach Schizophrenic Score (RSS)' 


YASUFUMI KaTAGUCHI? 
National Institute of Mental Health, Japan 


INTRODUCTION 


The Ishihara test is applicable to 
color blindness, and intelligence tests 
to mental deficiency, each having diag- 
nostic effectiveness. Our concern is 
with the lack of an equally specific test 
for the diagnosis of schizophrenia. 
Though the Rorschach seems to be 
most effective among psychological 
tests for the diagnosis of this condition, 
even this test can not be thought of as 
a conclusive method, The author, 
however, believes that the Rorschach 
can be made a more effective instru- 
ment for the diagnosis of schizophrenia 
by improving the analysis of test pro- 
tocols. Research on schizophrenia by 
this method, initiated by Rorschach 
(16) , has continued over thirty years. 
As the history of the research in this 
period is described in detail by Klop- 
fer & Kelley (8), and later develop- 
ments have been referred to in the 
author's textbook (6), the historical 
description will not be repeated here. 

The difficulty we must first face in 
research on schizophrenia by means of 
the Rorschach is the obscurity of defi- 
nitions of schizophrenia. The second 
difficulty is the problem of sub-type 
classification. These have been pointed 
out by Kendig (7) and we, also, have 
met the same difficulties, Since we 
have no way of settling these problems 
at present, we have decided to take the 
presently popular psychiatric view. 
Despite some differences in the con- 
ception of schizophrenia, and disre- 
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Hisako Dendo and Miss Nobuko Takayanagi 
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F Jasst- 
garding the problem of subtype that 
fication, it is, fortunately, à. tics are 
certain common characteris ch pro- 
found in some of the Rorscha nhely 
tocols of patients diagnosed d 


as schizophrenia. 

As Piotrowski (11) has Ine 
the methods of analysis of the roups 
may be classified into three Er "sys 
“pathognomonic”, "tabular V 
tematic’, The "systematic ‹ 
which he thought best is COP: culties 


nt joned, 
proto 


A ral di 
and contains procedural tion. 
that preclude general app al Ror; 
А ега 
First we examined the gene’ Jove 


schach signs, and next me d 
rating supplemented by (ed Biller 
(4) ideas; further we adap 3), and 
"Basic Rorschach Score — 5/7, 
nally Watkins & Stauffacher e 
of Pathological Thinking 
we intended to а ВА 
approach to чер several MEL tive 
synthetic adaption о i 


цап ne 
which are amenable to ЧЁ hat 


A r unt 110° 
analysis. Taking into асе сел s ү 
differential diagnosis bem is is Ofod 
phrenia and psyehonen” > aes 
debatable clinically, W m gre we 
comparisons between е ere s 
in relation to normal adu 7. дерге, 

is of lowe! no 
assume a hypothesis m Б. 


то 
of personality adjustment : Б 
mal to psychoneuros 0150. ye 
phrenia. Accordingly. t 5) 
Schizophrenic Score ( ill be 0.106 
are investigating here Уе еп 
both for the purpose of nd Pei? 
between schizophrenia chizoph 
neurosis, and between 5° 
and adult normal. 

The purpose of our eie y radi 
discover a RSS by extens hac a гра! " 
ining the various Loc ШЕ 
which have been regar i by Suh 
terizing schizophrenia а! «dices 
cally treating the severa 
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Н ound : А 
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8nosing schizophrenia. РЕ 


METHOD 


Subj 

jects: Th j 

ree groups; Pe c consisted of 

Psychoneurde; schizophrenics, 30 
aracteristi cs and 30 normal adults. 

follows: Ics of each group are as 

1) Schi 

chiz ; 

E emb : ` 
а er 
Patients of the Ps of this group were 

onodai N; sychiatric Department 
diagnos ax Hospital, and 
than a as schizophrenia by 
5 of hos 20 Psychiatrists. Their 
dà r months! italization ranged from 
К ponic schiz to three years. All were 
al deficienes Phrenics. Cases of men- 

e exuded quie brain damage 
E 5 On the basi Ve did not select sam- 

Pt for а. ам the Rorschach, ех- 
n 10 re (ding cases with fewer 
2) р; oo 

ус 
тоң $ жеш Group (PGr.) 

i OUp consi : К 
Маң Patients onsisted of psychoneu- 
Thong] > who had visited tl 

Pes A В, ited the 

Were se] € of Mental Health. 
ewe] le to EM to be nearly com- 
This Socio-econ, In age, educational 

8roup сше level, and so on. 
tics, thee еч of eight anxiety 
` три hysterics, five obses- 

5, and ei pees six neuras- 
m ght neurotics of mixed 

N 
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“ад; 1 bject: a 

songi djusteq А of this group were 
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We 
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e Tar 
of 


at 
реа ranged from 6 to 16 
abaut og 18 to 36, with an 
m 8 years. These con- 
ade equal in each 


Ords ua oting of the Ror- 
lc s done by the author 

той ец C s method. The 
a uatio method (6) was 
Cate on of form-level and 
Bories (4) were added. 
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In analyzing the response verbaliza- 
tions, Watkins & Stauffacher's cate- 
gories (19) were used. The scoring 
system which was used is as follows: 
1) General Scoring Categories 
The following 32 items were picked 
from Klopfer's scoring categories: R, 
Rej T/R, T/R;, (chrom), T/R;, 
(achrom) , W, W%, D, D%, Dd, 
Dd%, S, 5%, M, FM, m, C, CF, FC, 
С, K, ЕК, К, c Fc, Sum C, F%, А%, 
At%, Sex, P, P^. Among these only 
P% was modified from the conven- 
tional P% = P/R X 100. P% in- 
creases for a while in proportion to the 
R and then decreases 


increase of 
abruptly. The following equation was 


adopted; P/25 X 100, so that if R 
amounts to 25, most of P should ap- 


pear. The above items were used as 
the ratios between 


single signs and 

these signs (€- experience balance) 

were omitted. In preliminary ехрегі- 

ments these ratios proved not to be 

amenable to the present method of 

handling the data. 
2) Evaluation 0 
The problem of eva 


f Form-Level 
Juation of form- 
level is very important and difficult. 
Its historical development has been 
the author (6) who ac- 


described by ) 
cepts the validity of Klopfer's method. 


But as Klopfer's method complicates 
the inquiry, 10 was necessary to simpli- 
d. The author set four 
Н superior +), good 


=), athological _ 
The object of this evaluation is not 
only pure F responses, but all ol the 
rimary form responses, and in the 

calculation of Е+%, both + and + 
as + and both = and — 

s =, There are two kinds of F+% 

calculations, one for the pure form re- 
sponses and the other for all the pri- 
mary form responses F, M, FM, FC, 
FC, Fe, Fk, FK, etc.) . Accordingly, 
the accompanying formulae, at the 


head of next page were used. 
In addition to this method of ex- 


the form-level in F--95, we 
1 Friedman's method of rat- 
е] in relation to location. 


pressing 
employe¢ 
ing form-lev 


; re (RSS, 
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А (F+) + (FE) ^ 100 
кый Sum F x 


F+ Fa) + (M+) +(M=) + (ЕК) x 100 
icm CE Sum (F+M-+FM ... FK) 


it of Watkins & 


; respectively follows generally tha ssi 
He classified W and D respectively follows g J ide pos 


into seven categories in accordance боари сег (19) whin TE dar ver 
with the degrees of form quality. a quantitative estimé 
Among these, two categories, Ww = and balization. a 
D-—, were rated by the author's modi- А. (A value = 25) пе FR 
fied method. W—% and D—% were 1) Fabulized respon ion: РУ 
calculated respectively from W — /W 2) Peculiar ur riti 
and D—/D. Other categories used by 3) Mangled or dis 
Friedman were omitted for they were concept; MDC 
less effective than W— and D— in B. (A value = .50) nation: FA 
preliminary experiments. 1) Fabulized со Sym 
3) Basic Rorschach Score (BRS) 2) Symbolic еар от; 2 
In our experience the BRS is useful 3) Deterioratior 

EP » " aie : , — 1.00) { 

' in characterizing the schizophrenic C. (A value mA 
group: the BRS of Bühler's (3) schizo- 1) сой ршабо Соп! 
phrenic group is astonishingly similar 2) Contaminat TAL А 
to that of our SGr. But the BRS of 3) Autistic ien tion; QÙ 
their psychoneurotic group is far 4) Queer ame, ып 
above that of ours. Considering the 5) Incoherence; - Pers " 
fact, however, that Hamlin ct al (5) 6) Perseveration; fusion P 
found a BRS rather near ours, it is The above list omits d i ee 
evident that the difference should not lationship Verbalization ап" W 

| be attributed to differences between 


: Response, but these 
Americans and Japanese. The BRS regarded as belonging | was OPUS ue 
was simplified on the ground of prac 4nd QV. And Vagueness "77 the G 
tical necessity, and the weightings of as it had been dealt wit? added 
the items were revised in terms of Japa- ories of form-level. New Y que ol d^ 
nese traits. The provisional modified 9 ves vas given a A Vas ally 
BRS is composed of only 37 item Ce И Man a Sai repetit "ree 
Apper dix) p In the Бейтап n for more than биг сазе ol t Пас е 
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severation, With the va | e s 
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While Rorschach demonstrated that 
the pathological thinking of schizo- 
phrenia is projected on the Rorschach 
blots, the problem was more crucially 
investigated by Rapaport (14). What 
he has called “deviant verbalization” 
can be estimated quantitatively, A%— 
though not too satisfactorily. We have 
some doubt about his classification, 
but have not yet come to a final con- 
clusion. Accordingly, our classification 
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ABLE I " 
Comparison of Schizophreni 


RESULTS 


1) General Scoring Categories 


In Table I are shown the means and 
standard deviations for each group of 
the 32 Rorschach variables. It is evi- 
dent from the F-test for difference be- 
tween means of each group that the 
differences between SGr. and NGr. 
tend to be greater and those between 
PGr. and NGr. lower. P and Р% are 
the factors which discriminate between 
SGr. and PGr. most significantly. The 
correlation between these two factors 
is .859 in SGr. and .598 in PGr. F-tests 
of differences between SGr. and PGr. 


е, Psychoneurotic and Normal Groups 


Sign on Thirty Two Formal Rorschach Scores. 
R P N 
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ified BRS 
i ү n BRS and Modifie 
Taste III—Comparison of Three onge s к | 
s m 
Mean 5 Меап s чт m 
RS —24.5 10.75 —104 14.02 ш 1579 
BRS (Mod.) — 38.8 5.06 —145 1441 —0. 
TasLE IV—Comparison of Three Groups on Sum A and AT 
Р 
es 5 м | | 
d Mean 5 Меап $ c 2 
У 3.40 2.74 1.67 171 5 247 
Ys 17.70 1441 5.15 3.01 1.80 


were made: for P, F — 25.47; and for 

%, F = 10.82. Our decision was to 
include P rather than P% in the RSS. 

2) Form-Level 

Table П shows the comparison of 
means and standard deviations of 
F+%, R+%, W—%, D—¥% for the 
three groups. With the exception of 
D—%, differences between SGr. and 
PGr. are significant at the .005 level. 

But there were high correlations be- 
tween F+% and R+%: г = .912 in 
SGr. and .692 in PGr. The comparison 
between SGr. and PGr. was as follows: 
for F+%, F = 10.78; for R+%,F = 
20.56. Consequently В + 95, with the 
larger F value, was chosen for the RSS. 
W=% shows а negative correlation 
with R+%: r = —.756 in SGr. and 
—.242 in PGr. Therefore W-% was 
adopted. The difference between 
means of W—Y% in both groups yield- 
ed an F of 23.67. 

3) Basic Rorschach Score 

BRS and modified BRS values for 
each group are shown in Table III. 
Both BRS and modified BRS success 
fully distinguished SGr. from the 
others, but it is evident that the differ. 
ences are larger when the modified 
BRS is used. 

The difference between means of 
SGr. and PGr. on the modified BRS 
yields an F of 75.97, which, despite 
the large difference in variance (v?/u? 
=8.13) is significant at the .005 level. 
The comparison of BRS means yields 
an F of 19.11, significant at the .005 
level. 

4) Analysis of Verbalization 

What is called "deviant verbaliza- 
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TABLE V— 
Com i 
parison of Three Groups in z Scores of Each Subject. 


1 2 3 4 
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le: fi 
y Loga SA respectively multi- 
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407, Ror 0.24, W_% = —0.12 
Table Vue —0.99, BRS — 1.22. 
Up, л vélites ch the z scores of each 
* With аз obramied by comparing 
а of NG T, were assigned to the 
means of z obtain an average of 
`» the follow values for SGr. and 
y (—4349 9 formula was used. 
Tel 4 15.93) — —14.18 
Mation E the cutoff point for dis- 
a le y t eben SGr. and PGr. 
i eos there are 24 subjects 
or With Z x — 14.13, 4 
M and none in NGr. 
| у, pe decided to call a Z 
mi Phrenic S or lower "Rorschach 
f UE ' (RSS). The dis- 
m eu eme to us 
a assifyi schizo- 
n the BRS кк schizo 


ind to di only P and P% 
‘o discriminate at the .01 


Pta to 
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_1747 —65.92 —1707 —7226 — 1.6 

— 274 99.52 —9740 4082 1191 93 
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x 10 и в 19 20 

_ 495 7172—5419 —31.03 —54. 7. 
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Indeed Rieman (15) has reported that 
schizophrenic out-patients did not 
show significantly fewer P response 
than psychoneurotics. Also in our ex- 
perience, rather high P responses are 
not uncommon among those schizo- 
hrenics who have comparatively high 
rapport and high intellectual level. 
On the author's ratings of form- 


level, some differences between SGr. 
vel. The 


views (in general, however, paranoid 
schizophrenia is said to be an excep- 

..(9) maintains that form- 
{шу to test reality 
as F+% corre- 
tellectual level, it 
that it is low in 
mental defici- 
(15) found no 
he found a 


quality те 


and ego strength. 


lates highly with in 
is very interesting 
schizophrenia without 
While Rieman 


Jevel according 
ved that sC 
ceptual responses were in some re- 
spects like children's, and that in other 
respects they stood between children 
and adults. He concluded that despite 
indications of some perceptual regres- 
sion, there remain functions of higher 
developmental levels. According to his 
report. the mean value of W—% in 
sGr. is 22% and in the normal adult 
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group, 0%. The difference is signifi 
cant at the .01 level. But in D—%, the 
mean values of SGr. and NGr. are 26% 
and 14% respectively, and the differ- 
ence is significant at the .05 level. Ac- 
cordingly, W—% characterizes schizo- 
phrenia more definitely as our results 
indicate. In other words, the failure to 
grasp the form in W response is more 
distinctive than in D responses. Ac- 
cordingly, among schizophrenics with 
comparatively high W%, F+% is 
lowered mainly by W— responses. 
BRS was developed by Bühler in or- 
der to measure the integration level of 
personality. The score value decreases 
in the following order: normals, psy- 
choneurotics, mental defectives and 
schizophrenics. While some degree of 
discrimination between  psychoneu- 
and schizophrenia is achieved by 
means of the BRS alone, discrimina- 
tion is improved by our modified BRS. 
The matter that demands special at- 
tention, however, is that the four intc- 
gration levels shown by Bühler (ade- 
quacy, conflict, defect, loss of reality) 
and their defining scores do not agree 
with our findings, "Therefore, we ques- 
tion the relative value of BRS alone. 
The scores for the A value pre- 
sented by Watkins & Stauffacher (19) 
were examined later by Powers & 
Hamlin (13), Nagasaka & Matsuoka 
(9). Watkins & Stauffacher reported 
A values of psychotics, psychoneu- 
rotics and normal adults as respective- 
ly. more than 1097, 5-10%, less than 
5%. Powers & Hamlin reported mean 
values of A% as 33.5% in catatonic 
schizophrenia, 21.095 in paranoid 
schizophrenia, 20.53% in latent schizo- 
phrenia, 11.4% in psychoneurosis and 
5.62% for normals. In Nagasaka's 
reports, they are: 22.9% in schizo- 
phrenia, 7.08% in psychoneurosis and 
2.18% in normals, The values in our 
research are about the same as Naga- 
saka's and for the most part coincide 
with those of Watkins & Stauffacher. 
As mentioned above these four 
methods of analysis are efficient in 
classifying schizophrenia and in dis- 
criminating between schizophrenia 
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No. Item + — No 
23b F— z 8 5 28 
24a 3 or 4 repet. 2 

24b 5 or more repet. 4 99 
25 Conf., Cont., etc. 5 30 
96 Cn, Ink, etc. 5 

27a Sex — 1-2 1 31 
27b Sex = 3 3 32 


Item + 
fighting people 

or animal => 2 
caricature > 3 

dead, ghost, 

etc. > 3 
Mz3&SumCz3 5 
M>2(FC+CF+C) 
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No. Item 
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36 


37 
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4c(d) + 25 
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ential energy out- 
lled an alpha case; 
nificantly weaker 
the patient is 


control exceeds pot 
put the patient is ca 
when control is sig 
than energy output, 
called a beta case. 
One of us (D.L) has come across 
a patient who had given a Rorschach 
which did not conform to the alpha 
formula but which contained distinct 
schizophrenic Rorschach features. In 
the last seven years the patient im- 
roved clinically (staying outside of 


hospitals and supporting his family as 
and, at the same time, 


well as himse 
his Rorschach record changed. In his 
recent Rorschach record, there are no 
longer distinct schizophrenic features 
but the record is now that of a typical 
alpha case. At the time of his last rec- 
ord, the patier 
written essay 
ment. In this essay, 
mental processes and his 
causes an thin his mental 
life which took place after the mani- 
fest onset of his psychosis- The impor- 
his description, and the 
in the fact that 
es very € osely with the alpha 
atient $ 
It is a 
mptomatic 
(1), using 


his theory of the 
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the B-Al group." Thus, whatever the 
name by which he is called, the alpha 
schizophrenic is important both theo- 
retically and practically. 

The patient, a handsome, white 
male of French-Italian descent, the 
oldest of nine children, was born in a 
small town in the east. The father is 
said to have provided adequately for 
his large family. The patient described 
his mother as controlling, but fair and 
capable, There is no record of a dis- 
abling mental disorder in the immedi- 
ate family. Birth and early develop- 
ment were apparently normal. Diph- 
theria, at the age of six, was followed 
by some speech defect, which is now 
absent. The parents became overpro- 
tective and the patient was called а 
у” by his playmates, Although his 
marks were very high, the patient left 
school during the 11th grade because 
he was "too nervous to sit in school all 
day." From the time he left school un- 
til he entered the Army at the age of 
18, he changed jobs frequently. During 
his military service he was confined 
near the arctic circle with three other 
men in an isolated area for several 
months at a time. According to Army 
records, he started to become moody 
and discouraged one month after he 
arrived at the arctic station. Periodic 
furloughs helped him over his depres- 
sions. After being stationed there for 
thirteen months, he was hospitalized 
with the following complaints: Mood Я 
seclusive, unable to sleep, and fre- 
quent crying spells. During a brief 
hospitalization followed by a 21-day 
furlough to the States, "on one occa- 
sion. he beat his head against the 
wall" and “it helped him tempo- 
rarilv." On this furlough he married 
a girl he had known only about three 
weeks. Soon he sent her away to live 
with his family who disapproved of 
her because of her religion and be- 
cause they considered her beneath 
them. Five months later, 
hospitalized, this time fo 
matic complaints. It w 
charge from the hospit 
returned to the United 


he was again 
т various so- 
as after dis. 
al that he was 
States, During 
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at 
the following four months he T 
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an Army medical board ea 
as a suicidal attempt, ae intent 
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During this four-month perl ery bY r1 
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civilian physician for , return 
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hospital for the last time. 
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quite well." Usually he ( being a10 d. 
room, although fearful О r 00 
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and children without money He in- 
sisted that now his major problem was 
alcohol. He had tried Alcoholics 
Anonymous with little success. The 

atient also started to stress his marital 
difficulties. He disclosed that his wife 
had left him every so often, taking the 
youngest child with her, and he de- 
scribed her as cold and frigid. The 
wife had been twice in a mental hos- 
pital. Once she had electric shock 
treatment. During this third admission 
the patient himself was diagnosed as 
schizophrenic by the psychiatric staff 
[or the first time. He was discharged 
with maximum hospital benefit three 
weeks after his admission. His next 
admission, five months later, was at- 
most identical with the preceding one. 


He arrived late at night after a spree; 
omplaints, adjusted 


voiced the same C 
well to the hospital and was dis- 
ith maximum hospital bene- 


charged w 
fit after à month. He reported having 
three dreams of co 


during thi 
door openec 


ation was that his parents 
fering with i Social Serv- 
ice established that the patient's par- 
ents, especially th 
ing a very active part 1n t! 
life. The fifth admissior 
seven months later, again à 
a drinking pout. This ume | 
against me ical advice SIX days after 
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his admission “to help his father who 
was ill.” 


The р 
times during 
ears, but never sp 
he hosp!t 


atient was hospitalized five 
the period of about two 

ent more than four 

ne time. 


weeks in t al at any О 
-year period was crucial in 


This two-y 

the patient's life, and. yet there were 
no important changes in the patient's 
external or environmental conditions. 
Then followed а five-year period dur- 
ing which the patient was not seen in 
the Veterans Administration hospital, 
put was admitted voluntarily to a state 


hospital which he left in less than two 
weeks with a diagnosis of alcoholism. 
On his most recent admission, follow- 
ing the five years of relative calm, the 
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patient explained: "I don't know what 
it is. I was О.К. until a month ago. I 
have a responsible job; I am throwing 
it away. I don't know what I am afraid 
of, what I am running away from. I 
can't put my finger on it. I have night- 
mares of being chased or followed; of 
guys putting their hands on me but I 
always wake up before they do." He 
had locked himself in his room on 
several occasions because "I have this 
terrible fear." Once, while slightly in- 
toxicated, he closed himself in the 
bathroom and slashed his wrists. His 
parents reported that, when drunk, 
"he walks around like a zombie and 
expresses ideas of worthlessness." He 
had separated from his wife. The sec- 
ond Rorschach record was obtained, 
and the patient wrote the spontaneous 
essay on anxiety and its treatment dur- 
ing this last admission, The patient 
was discharged after about a month 
during which he showed no overt psy- 
chotic symptomatology. 


Ten months following this last dis- 
charge from a Veterans Administra- 
tion hospital, the patient was invited 
to come for a follow-up. He reported 
doing well. He was dressed in expen- 
sive-looking, somewhat gaudy, sport 
clothes and drove a late model auto- 
mobile for which he said he had paid 
cash. He added that he had been 
working as an automobile salesman, 
making over $200 a week from the 
time of his discharge. He said also 
that he had saved much of this money 
and had gone into business for him- 
self. He had remained separated from 
his wife, and a divorce was pending. 
His two sons were in a private school 
of his religious denomination: his 
daughter, the youngest child, was with 
his wife. He confided that he was "go- 
ing with" another woman, a school 
teacher, and was seriously thinking of 
marrying her. 

When asked directly how he had 
managed to stay out of hospitals he 
answered: "I haven't had a drink in 
six years." When drunk, he did not 
have the necessary caution and self- 


control to deal with difficulties; Now 
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keep haunting them during their wak- 
ing hours (as did our patient). Ob- 
sessive and compulsive ideas usually 
precede all other symptoms by many 
years (in our case, fear of suicide and 
precautions against it) . 

Statistics based solely on the fre- 
quency of components are not helpful 
in diagnosis, particularly if the psy- 
chosis is one of mild degree. Rorschach 
provided four different sets of Statis- 
tical data as alleged aids in the diag- 


nosis of schizophrenia. A glance at Ta- 
ble УШ 


in his Psychodiagnostics 
shows that statistics for the least devi- 
ated, “well-preserved” schizophrenics 


do not differ from statistics for the 
normal group. Other investigators 
have had similar results with this kind 
of approach. Only a pathognomonic 
Or a systematic approach can be help- 
ful (4). The systematic approach is a 
form of pattern analysis. 
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patient was not in deep psychotherapy 
we had to conclude that the persoal 
ity changes were motivated by endo- 
genic factors, among which could be 
an incipient schizophrenic process. A 
cerebral organic disease was unlikely 
because of the high level of imagina- 
tion, the accuracy of thought at nearly 
all times (only one response, #8, out 
of 14 is very poor and was given with 
hesitation, during the inquiry) and 
the speed and ease of interpretation. 

In early schizophrenics, any definite 
signs of psychosis are likely to appear 
only in conditions of emotional stress. 
The need to adjust to others creates a 
and stress in most schizo- 
phrenics. In the Rorschach this is 
likely to be manifested in plates which 
have chromatic colors and elicit color 
responses. The patient's response to 
plate VIII is unexpectedly meticulous: 
"very nearly perfect"; “Ше distortion 
in one leg." This accurate percept con- 
trasts with the vague and uncontrolled 
response to plate У, “the wildest fig- 
ment of imagination.” Schizophrenics 


roduce by far the greatest surprises 
and variations in mental production. 
Response 1, “something budding 
have to give way, 


forth" so that sides ! t 
sic life function, à favor- 


tension 


expresses а ba ‹ 
ие preoccupation of schizophrenics. 
#13 takes us into the wide 


Response k 
spaces of the universe, 
#14 refers to the capacity of the mind 
to unravel the significance of coin- 
cidences: “а message; trying to put 
something across" though "blots are 
perfect in appearance.” Being original, 
responses # 2 to 14 indicate matters 
of great personal importance to the 
patient. Thinking of the universe and 
i in something 


then seeing à message 
at random (which on а psy- 


done а 

ical level means: done uncon- 
hieved by powers outside 
]) suggests schizo- 


and response 


sciously 
the pati 
hrenia. M 

The schizophrenic signs — aside 
from the conspicuous drop in the level 
and quality of intellectual perform- 
ance in plate y = WEE weak and 
therefore the psychosis would be hard- 


ent's contro 
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ly conspicuous clinically. The more the 
tabulated components approach the 
expected distribution, the less is a 
mental disease noticeable on super- 
ficial observation, With advancing de- 
terioration, the capacity to maintain a 
near-normal surface personality and 
near-normal social behavior decreases. 
This is reflected in increasing devia- 
tions of the tabulated data from the 
averages of the group to which the 
patient belongs on the basis of his age 
and intelligence. 

The prognosis for the next three- 
year period was evaluated with the 
Piotrowski-Lewis three-year prognostic 
criterion (9). The patient obtained a 
score of plus 2 points; this suggested 
that, at the end of the three-year peri- 
od following the taking of the Ror- 
schach record, the patient probably 
would be improved somewhat or 
would be in about the same condition. 
The chances for remaining unchanged 
or somewhat improved were about the 
same: The patient displayed intellec- 
tual passivity on plate V; he did not 
direct his thinking critically and con- 
sciously. This sign of intellectual pas- 
sivity contributed a minus one point 
to his criterion score. He received a 
score of plus one point for his single 
FC response, and a score of plus two 
points for the human content percent- 
age which was seven. The total prog- 
nostic criterion score of plus two points 
is just barely above the critical point. 

The most conspicuous features of 
the Rorschach indicate the salient 
traits of the personality. The range of 
the initial reaction times from 4 to 48 
seconds, with a failure to interpret V 
during the performance proper, sug- 
gests a marked state of tension, con- 
sciously and fully felt. The animal 
percentage (too high for a bright sub. 
ject), the near-absence of human con- 
tent. (only one h or hd) , weakened in 
significance by referring to caricatures 
and not to living people, and the 
limited number of human movement 
responses, point to an impoverished 
inner life or fantasy, Intellectual pro- 
ductivity is much below its potential 
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shading and sum of 
four points. When the 
higher than five, there 
doubt that the patient 
suffers from a mental illness more seri- 
ous than a mere psychoneurosis. The 
patient could be a manic-depressive 
psychotic, a schizophrenic, or an or 
anic cerebral case. With so much re- 
straint and control, the patient was 
obviously not manic. He could not be 
said to be depressed because the speed 
of his responses was 100 rapid and too 
smooth. The intermissions between his 
responses Were brief, the readiness to 

erform was good, and the variation 
in content (including such percepts as 
Santa Claus, insignia, royalty) was 
varied, The high level of intellectual 
erformance, the accuracy of thought 
and perception, the ease and self-as- 
surance with which the responses were 
iven, and the independence with 
tient decided himself 
es were adequate 


or not, seem e out an organic 


brain disease. By elimination then, 
schizophrenia remained as the sole 
ossibility. 
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responses led to the conclusion that 
the patient had become emotionally 
flat and must appear withdrawn. The 
n movement responses did not 


change in number 
M each time), but changed in 


weighted light 
color responses, 
formula score is 
is practically no 


typ 


ibbling; both 
T Ber it is.” The 
ively comp 


aggressive 7. ! 
in his basic attitude toward 


his philosophy of life. 


op in the patient's 
to exert h ]f in order to 

something worthwhile 
his ability and 


manv 
high 
for 


i nic 
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severe: Drops LLY 
RonscHACH RECORD OF SAME MALE SCHIZOPHRENIC IN TELLECTUA 
SUPERIOR AT Асе 30 Yrs. 1 M. 


No. 
of 
Resp. Score Response 
I 
To me it's just an ink blot. : 
(1) D F ad I see what might be a crab or a lobster. 
(2) d c'c x-ray Might be an x-ray negative in the center part. А 
Dark and light effect. That's it. and Thats it. 
(3) d F+ map Outline of geographic map. peninsula, islar 
(4) W F smb An insignia. | pe 
) Claws. (3) The edge. (4) The shape. () An eagle. 
II di 
This I see very clearly. Forepaws- Mig 
(5) D FMca An outline of a dog. Bushy forehead. Snout. oat 
be sitting up. f that I 
(6) DFa Bottom looks like a horseshoe crab. Outside 0 
seea thing. 
(5) Nose and ears. (6) The shape. 
ш obe qua d 
(7) WMh Here | see a caricature of two men. Scent етет itis 


quibbing. Both have a hold of an object, wh 
(7) Fighting over a package. 


IV 
(8) DW F— ad Ata quick glance, a SCOLLY dog. es ae 


(8) Face, ears. Ata quick glance looks like a scotty’ s head. E 


v ne 
(9) Dia This reminds me of a rabbit right away. 


же dark 
(10) DW Fe'c— ad Over-all picture of a rabbit skin roughly. idi pitt 


light. — 


(9) Ears (10) Looks like fur before processing. 


[uy d F hd 


(11) The outline — beard Поз flowing out. Profile shows peaked crown and flowin 


уп as 
(12) D c'c map Map. Topographic. Dark and light effect. A 


(12) Resembles a map of some sort. Car tographic. 


и" 


| ли f this a 
(13) DFa Two rodents. That's all I really get out ý 
stretch of the i imagination. А 
LI 


(13) Two small rodents. () Physical shape resembles animal with 4 legs- 
IX 
This reminds me of some kind of plan! 
bage, cauliflower. The white in the mi 
cauliflower. 


(14) Just the shape. () Looks like a large bud with petals around it. 


(14) DS FCwpl Ө. 
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(15 > 
d) : ER Hereli - 
i F ad P ere I insult my 1.О. I see twi 
(17) DET Rabbit's head. иан 
(5) Fai I see two dogs very clearly. 
intly resembles a crab. 
TABULATION 
a 6 No. Resp. 17 
w А ad 4 R (VII-X) 5 
Dw $ M h 1 Time 15 
| : ite : hd 1 T/R 88" 
Ds ; E 1 pl 1 R(VIIEX)% 29 
ҮСЕ i x-ray 1 
| 3 P (1—) map 2 IntRT below 10” 
Fio m 11 (11/3—) smb 1 
а 82 w 1 
yA 59 
12 
Precise 
half of the plate; the eyes were the 
e small details on 


ated |, lOUtin 
d wi e work but one associ- 


s 
conclusion 


Ir? and the 


a N E 
NYthin ibsence of color shock. 


Opp 

ост 18, the i 
Market® ОЁ colo patient showed the 
immedis shock, for he re- 
dear, I that eer when handed 
Y and proce ae everything very 
‘IE this was eded to interpret the 
On, it su а counter color-shock 
Whig} пептон ЕЧ a well compen- 
пс, Пё Байел co The way in 
а to plat ient evaluated his re- 
elicit er IL and VITI, i.e., plates 
Ma ins is ain apo implied that 
А 5 proq, Hei be node was intellec- 
чең К he ction det clearly, controlled 

ith ad iberatel 1 
tah th equac y, and evalu- 
er пасу of fit of his i 

Vin that pjs Areas, as if to a ep 
im (the м reaction to ake cer- 
ety 16 бек адек plate II and 
leq * n the Bo of neurotic 
апа not im orschach) be con- 
dart Crea Own res pulsive, This analy- 
iba ponses was one way 
ревно and decrease the 
SES опену His control 
thei т: са to ihe d when the patient 
In quais ion оя plates. Тһе 
чр Ate ү Of the r s were brief but 
› the esponse was poor. 
to scotti à 
the pati ie dog face was 
ent by the upper 


dark elliptical insid 
the level of the enclosed white spaces 
on the sides. The vertical center of 
evoked the good rabbit response but 
this percept, p” pted him to inter- 
ret the entire rabbit skin 
” Since he manifested no color 
as not inclined to 


for his difficulties. 
ecord of 17 responses, 
intellectually superior 

crabs, three 


nd two dogs. This 


events gratifying 
h the emotional 
interest in others was Very limited, this 
ige which meant that 

interested in secur- 
restige Was indi- 
ia" in plate I, the 
үт, and the remark that 
his 1.0. was being insulted. Since the 
id not exert himself in order 

e anything noteworthy, his 
desire for recognition was likely to 
- unfulfilled. Being aloof does 
e the respect of 


fice to secur 
i the re-examination 


others. £ t 
dark shock: the patient 
fear of fear, 


(00 mmm 
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the fear of what is new and unknown. 
However, the tendency to intermittent 
depressive moods has increased in in- 
tensity. 

The patient experienced a very 
moderate sex shock. On plates VI and 
VII he avoided the central areas which 
Irequently evoke frank sexual associa- 
tions and instead, "perceived" the 
crowned head of a bearded king or of 
Santa Claus in the low side edge of 
pl. VI. One might speculate that the 
patient had erective difficulties: the 
out-flowing beard of the king was soft 
and the cauliflower bud (pl IX) grew 
slowly. All aspects of life, including 
the psychosexual one, were restrained. 
Even the animal movements became 
subdued and non-aggressive as com. 
pared with those produced in the first 
record. The sole FM referred to “a do 
with a bushy forehead, sitting up” as 
if begging. One important reason for 
drinking, the desire to feel freer in- 
wardly, disappeared. The FM became 
less expansive than the M. Presumably 


that time th 


t € patient drank heavily. 
This change in the M and FM sug- 
gested that there had been a shift in 


repression. The aggressiveness had be. 


pete with others; it 
the striking rise in 
exactly, self-restraint) made it Possible 
for the patient to face his aggressive- 
ness because its overt manifestations 
would be well controlled. The increase 
in pure form responses from two to 
eleven (in a record of 17 responses) 
also points to restored inner calm; the 
patient did not take practically every- 
thing as a matter of Breat personal im- 
portance as he had done earlier. His 
ability for being objective, for viewing 
problems with a degree of detachment, 
had been restored. Simultaneously, the 
number of original responses had 
dropped and the number of popular 
responses had increased, indicating 


izobhrenic 
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inking 
m" : w thin 
that the patient was pes unusual 


more common and г СОТ 
thoughts. The decreased у, is 
scious and deliberate self-c rance 0 
reflected also in the eee ; of the 
the emphasis on the symmetry 
blots. 

During the interval betv : 
examinations, the | eene 
drinking heavily, had sepa à 
his wife, and looked better 
previous examinations. qe th 
three-year prognosis, — | 
record, was thus confirmec е А applic 

The Alpha formula КЕР nly whe! 
ble to every case. It is valid o in; Wl 
the following conditions p 101005 
and xczxC. When both low 1р1 
obtain, both high і 
scores are admissable, 1.6, 
detect and eliminate, vu om 
the formula, conditions e witl 
than a mere prepone in 
expectation of being righ ndition ^, 
the cases. If only one СО ointinÉ |; 
tains, only the high scores, P зет! е 
the presence of a disease A valid; "i; 
than a psychoneurosis, Ae uset e 
low scores then cannot е patie! 
eliminate a psychosis. In ly one © 
first Rorschach record, gn nerf 
tion (XczxC) obtained; Tr any от 
low score of O did not a th “oa 
nite diagnostic conclusion” c re 
ditions obtained in the sn was, a 
moreover, the alpha eet 5006 
high, 8 points, strongly = а sap 
Psychosis. The patient, n P ^ inti 
Phrenic. The change fron vg poly 
score of 0 points to a Scot jx ye jm 
after an interval of over a gre тё 
be interpreted as a sign hm 
provement, The patient ^ed, m 


veen the tw? 
stoppe 

ated from 

on 

ble 


" К 
тоге steady, better COD je [0 TM 
less likely to undergo а € 1 yea Ш 
Worse for at least severa ?/ејей res 


Fi r a 
clinical improvement р? 


changes in the alpha ÍOU7 n 
and was brought about 
chotherapeutic or cher ove 
intervention. This mp fo 
maintained for at ler on 
after the second p Jast 
patient was seen for t 


ApS a s 
——— 


lind 
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Tue Patient’s Essay 


Abo 

ut a н 
олана month after his second 
isclosed i ee in which he 
the patier limself as an "alpha case," 
fo owing ple aaa у wrote the 
Sake of Be in long-hand. For the 
deleted (at ity, repetitions have been 
Deletions pout one-half of the essay) . 
Ots: are indicated by series of 
« 
i What 
ears th 
ed b 


ШЕ ied E gene ud and real 
im y the peni, d t н condition identi- 
oni Cause or uana ову ames Wiat 
fidence that uses of the decline in 
Pothesis> that accompanies this hy 
Strable tra An accumulati [ 4 
ien € traits and habi ation of unde- 
i 8 childhood г abits formed during 
Willingn d and adolescence? An 
ma Tesponsibi or inability to face nor- 
à a tah or make decisions, 
vould seem ы these undesirables? It 
ag less of aes indecision and irreso- 
theciated загрее would be closely 
[Зе fears € the manifestation of 
x condena absent breakdown 
(КЕШ * кеа cultivated 
mus e decision, and irrational 
in "re ingig] tainly not conducive to 
fes, every Rd into the problems fac- 
to 5 Teal or lt... The subsequent 
еа Hie Binay would seem 
confide result of this deteri- 
ity. Wha nce, ie, the fear of 
an ded then would one 
the und cation and elimina- 
аце Perhaps esirable personalities 
5 for the. are the underlying 
et ЫП further feeling of inadequacy, 
ects ely bum itself in anxi- 
a sug and n nderstanding of one’s 
cier p salve qualities are not 
Pref; characte, © on which to build 
ary с г... Armed with this 
take У Sel-knowledge, one could 
Suc, DES Positive acti pup nm 
w Css 30 disclose on on the short 
і a the acti sed, For any degree of 
w Dro lun should be associated 
through d determination for a 
: н да unrelated in- 
With 3 ys operandi may 
айошеар С honest effort to 
par. manifestation of 
rabundance of self- 


ai Coinci 

mi, Cide 
ap in d 
"Xie 


~ 
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centeredness. This presents а more dif- 
ficult problem, inasmuch as one is not 
always fully aware of this condition in 
its entirety . . . It might be beneficial 
throughout this whole process, for one 
to firmly believe that he is not really 
ill, but merely lacking in knowledge 
of the reasons for his anxiety . .. It 
would appear to be of paramount im- 
portance for anyone attempting this 
metamorphosis to abstain from any 
indulgence in the more common forms 
of escapism, notably alcohol, and the 
narcotics. These greatly impair the 
powers of perspection and reason, and, 
of course, present new related prob- 
lems. If continued use of these meth- 
ods for escape from anxiety are em- 
ployed, they will no longer be a sec- 
ondary symptom, but illnesses in 
themselves, and very real ones.” 


“Опе should attempt to replace 
these methods for flight from reality 
and their resulting phantas-magoria, 
with more constructive means to ac 
complish a similar end. In this direc- 
tion, one may adopt several of many 
outlets for a satisfactory substitute. It 
might be extremely wise for one to 
avoid all excesses in any field, includ- 
ing professional or business connec- 
tions, and to progress on as orderly 
and systematic routine as possible. It 
would seem that perhaps the one ob- 
stacle presenting itself here would be 
a complete acceptance. This in turn 
would appear to present the addition- 
al obstacle of differentiation. How 
does one really know when he has 
accomplished acceptance following ad- 
mission? Perhaps а simple approach 
here would be the favorable method. 
It is likely that merely believing one 
has accepted, without any further 
analyzing would instill the effect de- 
sired." 

The essay shows that the patient 
knows something about modern theo- 
ries of anxiety and symptoms, He says 
that the effects of anxiety are so dis- 
turbing that a wish develops to allevi- 
He traces the real and 


ate anxiety. 
“the fear of inabil- 


imaginary fears to 
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ity" or lack of self-confidence. The new 
personality relieved of intense anxiety 
cannot be built of negative qualities. 
He then considers whether insight 
would give relief. Insight or self- 
knowledge should be followed by 
“positive action on the shortcomings”. 
This action should be determined, 
pervading and nothing should deter 
it. Even more difficult is the elimina- 
tion of another manifestation of anxi- 
ety: “a superabundance of self-center- 
edness”. То improve, the patient must 
be “always fully aware of this condi- 
tion in its entirety,” i.e., of the extent 
of his self-centeredness, or of the di- 
vision between oneself and the en- 
vironment. He then makes the remark 
that this concentration upon sur- 
rounding reality is helped if the pati- 
ent believes that he is not really ill, 
but is “merely lacking in knowledge 
of the reasons for his anxiety”, It 
would be better, he continues, if the 
patient knew the causes of his fears 
and anxiety but retained his belief in 
his mental health. Alcohol, narcotics 
and other avenues of escape through 
indulgence (and diminution of con. 
sciousness) make the condition onl 

worse. These “methods for flight from 
reality" should be replaced “with 
more constructive means to accom- 
plish a similar end". By offering his 
solution, the patient unwittingly gives 
the rational of the alpha patient be. 
havior: "It might be extremely wise 
for one to avoid all excesses in ап 

field . . . and to progress on as orderly 
and systematic routine as possible." 
The complete acceptance of the re. 
straint involved in this psychological 
change is very hard, notes the patient, 
speaking, no doubt, from personal ex- 
perience. He ends by saying that it is 
best just to accept the change “with- 
out any further analyzing”, as if to sug- 
gest he might get worse if he had more 
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insight into the implications of his 
рајну change. It is proliatle Les 
also other patients have describe cS 
it feels to change from a non-alp ч n 
an alpha case, thus giving suppor E 
the theory underlying the alpha р 
sonality change concept. 
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A Developmental Study of Sexual Functioning by Means of a 
Cognitive Analysis’: * 


ELSIE MARIE SJOSTEDT AND IRVING Hurwitz 
Worcester State Hospital 


T А 
ton ва і widespread applica- 
analytic th ea practice of the psycho- 
contrast ihe of sexual function; in 
ew attem here have been relatively 
Proposita to verify these theoretical 
Tescarch E by controlled systematic 
ally deriy, ‘es concepts were origin- 
TOtics and h rom the treatment of neu- 

Tough s уе been confirmed largely 
PSychoanaly sequent application In 
Sirable Men therapy. It seems de- 

mation ees this kind of con- 
Tegarding « y submitting hypotheses 
trolled үр сш development to con- 
Parative] p jede goma the com- 
üre those, | ew studies in this area 
(1) with by Sears (26) and Blum 
landt (up ш, and those of Kort- 
Mals, 819 and Levy (17) with ani- 

ears fous t of the studies listed by 
analytic th een in accord with psycho- 
comparati. eory and some not, but the 
investigating. small number of such 
su itr points up the difficulty 
pirical ting psychoanalytic views to 
Study jg test. The aim of the present 
tion ‘of an indirect empirical verifica- 
есті: one aspects of psychoanalytic 
Sexual de regarding stages of psycho- 
development and related no- 
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xual deviants. 


tions of regression and/or fixation. 
More precisely we are concerned with 
the placement of normal controls, ex- 
hibitionists, and homosexuals along 
an hypothesized continuum of psycho- 
sexual development. 

Psychoanalytic theory postulates 
that sexual development progresses 
through stages defined in terms of a 
dominant body zone. These stages are 
designated by Freud as “oral,” “anal,” 
“phallic,” and “genital” (8, p. 622). 
Freud summarized psychosexual devel- 
opment in the following manner: 
C. libido-f[unction, as ме call it — 
does not first spring up in its final 
form . . . but goes through a series of 
successive phases unlike one another 
.... The turning-point of this develop- 
ment is the subordination of all the 
sexual component-instincts under the 

rimacy of the genital zone and, to- 
gether with this, the enrolment of 
sexuality in the service of the repro- 
ductive function” (7, p. 288). The 
objective of genital primacy, then, is 
intercourse with a biologically appro- 

riate object, and measurement of its 
achievement is made in terms of the 
degree to which the sexual aim is in- 
tercourse with an adult of the opposite 
sex. Deviant sexual behavior is pre- 
sumed to represent fixation at or re- 
gression to а psychosexual level more 

rimitive than the genital stage. How- 
ever, a study of the literature reveals 
not only à surprising lack of definitive 
statements as to the placement of vari- 
ous perversions at specific stages along 
the psychosexual continuum, but con- 
tradictions as well. Exhibitionism has 
been described as a perversion in 
which the level of fixation is at the 
phallic stage (2), whereas lower level 
anal problems have been considered of 
crucial importance in homosexuality. 
On the other hand, the homosexual 
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has been described as follows: “Тһе 
homosexual is the most mature of all 
perverts; he can love the object" (4, 
p. 75). In general, perversions have 
been described as attempts to deal 
with castration anxiety (5, р. 526), 
but it is apparent that. psychoanalysis 
does not present a unified viewpoint 
as to the level of maturity which these 
various resolutions represent. Because 
of this lack of agreement regarding 
the sexual deviations, the present 
study, rather than embodying tests of 
precise hypotheses, takes on an ех- 
ploratory cast. . 
A developmental approach which 
differs [rom that which is basic to psy- 
choanalytic theory has been the study 
of formal developmental principles by 
Werner, who states: “. .. wherever de- 
velopment occurs it proceeds from a 
state of relative globality and lack of 
differentiation to a state of increasing 
differentiation, articulation, and hier- 
archic integration" (98, pp. 2-3). Wer- 
ners structural principles have been 
most clearly marked out in the realm 
of perceptual-cognitive functioning. 
Recently, however, certain psycho- 
analytic theorists, for example, Rapa- 
port, Hartmann, Kris, and Loewen- 
stein '(24, 9, 10, 11) , have interpreted 


psychological development, especially 
With regard to ego 


functioning, in 
terms which approximate Werner's 
fundamental structural (formal) prin. 
ciples. Analogously, Kortlandt has de- 
scribed the psychoanalytic theory of 
the sexual instincts in formal develop- 
mental terms: 

During ontogeny the parti 
ture, are conditioned, and function more or 
less independently of each other for some 
time before they are integrated. into larger 
units, апа these larger units in their turn 
remain independent for some time until 
consequence of further mat 
together as components in a still higher unit 
of organization, and so on. This sequence 
justifies the recognition of developmental 

ages or phases in instinctive organization, 
Viz, the oral phase, the anal-sadistic phase, 
the phallic phase and the Benital phase, cor- 
responding with as many hierarchica] levels 


in the driving system of 'sexual' behavior (14. 
pp. 157-8). 


al instincts ma- 


asa 
uration, they join 


г ioni Ў itive Analysis 
Developmental Study of Sexual Functioning by Cognitive Analy 


In the present study a formal = 
lelism Between sexual developme ns 
described above by Кад, ыз 
perceptual-cognitive des 15 
scribed by Werner, is assumed. ott 
proposed in a general sense, [or ae 
not assume а point-to-point Set 
spondence between the stages con- 
in the two spheres. Thus, Ыр 
ceptually unifying two arcas, ES = M 
and cognition, by viewing ше iples 
terms of common structural pes 
of development. Since from a [ per- 
point of view, the development 0 bui: 
ceptual-cognitive behavior d абе 
tressed by ап experimenta: nable 
ground, such a procedure may ы TET 
us to clarify some of the eS ania 
cies of surface differences that tal de- 
іп psychoanalytic views OP EI ap- 
velopment. That this is a Mere res- 
proach to the study of sexual dy 
sion is suggested by КҮНДӨ. tesis 
(15). She confirmed the arts 
that thoughts of becoming Pension? 
represented a higher order of © Ко» 
ment than active perverted be и rd 
Le. the former group functione per- 
cognitively higher level. 1 ums a 
ceptual-cognitive approach is been 
developmental orientation d of 
further profitably used in the stu inder 
such diverse areas as behavior, nent 
stress (18), level of social aUa elon. 
(16), psychopathological exp! 
(21), and creativity (12). 

Assuming, then, a formal vé 
Spondence between sexual ee 
ment and developmental level \ pos- 
perceptual-cognitive sphere, 1t 1 of à 
sible to examine the question exual 
theoretically presumed level of s level 
development by an analysis pment: 
of perceptual-cognitive developm e 

In this study we shall first d - 
the proposition that deviant se ith e 
havior represents a more p! enita 
form of sexual expression than Be are 


corre 
lop- 
the 


are 
Г E all comp? 
primacy. To test this, we shall 1 ol de 
the perceptual-cognitive level ©. 


velopment of a psychiatrically | mo 
fied group of sexual deviants y. nor 
sexuals and exhibitionists) № сопа 
mal heterosexual controls. 56 


z 
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we shall seek to determine, by a com- 
parative analysis of. perceptual-cogni- 
tive functioning, whether the exhibi- 
tionist should be viewed as occupying 
a higher or lower place on the psycho- 
sexual continuum than the homosex- 
соя an examination of these two 
i ы we should be able to deter- 
grou Esos relative positions ol three 
и namely, exhibitionists, ho- 
ЖОЮДЫ. 5, and married heterosexual 
wen on the continuum of psycho- 
explor c npe reca Finally, we shall 
zm м the question ol sexual develop- 
venil оте individuals who concur- 
ie on two levels of sexual 
exhibition! as is the case with married 
uals. Fu St and married homosex- 
show е лег study of persons who 
comparin, Мар will be made by 
Ceptual.ce: the achieved level of per- 

eviants um maturity of married 
sie e their unmarried deviant 
ma] condit ane with matched nor- 

ol cases. 
Supe METHOD 
Jects 


wii ct ant. Groups. Seventy-four male, 
study, нар were included іп this 
‘drunken ept for traffic violations and 
the arg charges in ten per cent 
Tecord of ES, these men had no known 
Sexual arrests for offenses other than 
tion и presen. In regard to posi- 
ment, an aec educational attain- 
Strikin d occupation there were по 
tion oe observations with the excep- 
Who q the unmarried exhibitionists, 
men, in eed marginal adjust- 
ixty-th лет general life situation. 
Tough ^ deviants were obtained 
of the Ue Psychiatric Field Services 
tions, " Isconsin Division of Correc- 
Studieg О а total of about 800 cases 
: Since enactment of the Sex 
ligat iei in 1951 the senior inves- 
Gee eed for further analysis 
sig OUS sexu individuals convicted of 
S Чете “БЕ lal crimes who were con- 
Vin ce aly. deviant” by the ob- 
na айас team, Fewer than 
$ al petes described. From 
deviants convicted on 
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charges of exhibitionism and homo- 
sexuality? were screened again, and 
those with records of antisocial activity 
such as stealing, major physical disa- 
bility or suspected endocrine imbal- 
ance, or a diagnosis of psychosis were 
excluded, Thus, the major dimension 
upon which the sample was selected 
was form of sexual expression. Many 
of the unmarried deviants in the final 
selection admitted past and present 
masturbatory activity. None had main- 
tained a close, long-term relationship 
with a woman, and the few contacts 
with women which were reported 
were either on the basis of casual 
“pick-up” or characterized as friendly, 
but not involving sexual intimacy. 
Three deviants were obtained from the 
Milwaukee County Hospital for Men- 
tal Diseases, and eight were drawn 
from Worcester State Hospital files. 
These eleven cases were selected by 
the criteria described above. 

The following groups comprised the 
deviant sample: 13 unmarried exhibi- 
tionists, 23 married exhibitionists, 28 
unmarried homosexuals, and 15 mar- 
ried homosexuals. In the two married 
groups heterosexual activity co-existed 
with either exhibitionism or homo- 
sexuality. It must be added, however, 
that case histories were not always ade- 
quate, and judgments as to exclusion 
from or inclusion into any of the four 
groups sometimes had to be based on 
incomplete evidence. _ н 

The thirteen unmarried exhibition- 
ists ranged in age from 18 to 53, with 
an average age of 26.6 years. Nine had 
records of previous arrests for "inde- 
cent exposure." It was difficult to col- 
lect this group of relatively pure cases 
because of the frequent occurrence ol 
other forms of symptomatic behavior 
in such individuals. 

The twenty-three married exhibi- 
tionists ranged in age from 20 to 56, 
with the average being 31.8 years. 
About sixty per cent had records of 


з All cases of pedophilia with male children 
were reviewed, but it was not possible to 
obtain a large-enough sample for statistical 


study. 
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previous arrests for indecent exposure, 
the arrests dating back fifteen years in 
one case. Seventeen had one or more 
children, one other had stepchildren, 
and the wife of another was pregnant 
at the time of the offense. The unmar- 
ried and married groups exhibited 
themselves before females ranging in 
age from late childhood through 
adulthood, with the preponderance of 
victims in the adolescent group; in 
some cases exposure occurred on the 
street before a passing populace. 


The twenty-three unmarried homo- 
sexuals ranged in age from 18 to 57. 
The average age was 29.1 years, Most 
of them admitted previous homosex- 
ual experience, but only four had 
records of legal infractions because of 
deviation. Mutual masturbation, oral 


and anal copulation, and coprolagnia 
were represented. 


The fifteen married homosexuals 
ranged in age from 20 to 49, with an 
average age of 32.5 years, Ten had one 
or more children, and in two cases 
their wives were pregnant for the first 
time when the offense occurred. One- 
third had records of previous arrests 
for homosexual activity. For neither 
of the two homosexual groups was the 
partner younger than 18 years, 


Control Groups. A total of 80 con- 
trols were used in the present study. 
Sixty were selected after a survey of 
all non-symptomatic married males 
collected over a period of years for 
various research projects at Worcester 
State Hospital, An additional twenty 
were tested for the present study. All 
controls were white, married, and, so 
far as could be determined, free of 
psychiatric symptoms. That is, none 
had records of antisocial activity, alco- 
holism, psychiatric hospitalizations, 
nor deviant sexual behavior. The age 
range was from 18 to 66, with an aver- 
age age of 33 years.* The Majority had 
one or more children. 


* The average age was computed from the 63 
subjects whose 


precise age was known, 
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Assessment of Perceptual-Cognitive 
Maturity 


The Rorschach, individually admi 
istered and scored цор d 
served as the basis [or coq T 
perceptual-cognitive АД pt ив 
The designation of several fa base 
dices GE low development 15 “ante 
on the following principle: hii 
tically low responses are those y colt. 
indicate amorphous, diffuse, te atten- 
fabulatory percepts where litt per to 
tion is given to part relations 5. 95). 
perception of contours [s ба re 
Thus, global, undifferentiat пап 
sponses where no form дее шер 
was elicited (Wa, Ра), vague ре form 
(Wv, Dv), those of inadequate ae 
level (W—, D—), contamina mbi- 
confabulations, and fabulized КОШЕ 
nations (Index of Primitive T 3 vhich 
— IPT), and a composite score : and 
included amorphous, form ате ates 
confabulatory responses (nage re 
Unorganized Per Cent — IU 76) nitive 
considered indicative of е cate- 
functioning. Also included in the were 
gory of low developmental ee im- 
Tesponses traditionally related tex- 
maturity in which color, pr att 
ture, and vista (all designated X} A) В 
the only determinants (23, pp- pinta 

The next higher level of pene nese 
cognitive development includec у 
Scores: ХЕ, CFC, and XF+? ` tex- 
was the score where color, shading, im- 
ture, or vista was considered rt А 
portant than form, whereas where 
included only those percepts form, 
color was either dominant over, ally: 
or was the sole determinant. Fiunt 
XF--X included all form-subor¢ 
responses. twa 


5 
A higher level of developmen ich 
reflected in those responses 11 (FO) 
form was dominant over calor per 
and in FX, which included e ver 
cepts where form was domina? | jn 
other determinants. Also incluc inde* 
this general level was Fx, an perica! 
arrived at by assigning a Te inte 
value to FX, XF, and X. Who yative 
grative (Wi) and detail integ 
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(Di) were also at this high-intermedi- 
ate level; such responses have been de- 
fined as the appropriate organization 
Е two or more adequately perceived 
wa elements into a unified response, 
in i RAN occurring in one case 
z ius whole card and in the other in 
Di пашан detail. An index of Wi plus 
SORTA Я denominator of W plus D 
©рт another score, Adequate- 
vi, ш Рег Cent (AO%) . Finally, 
doti €sponses in which form was 
ically Peg (ЕУ) , which is related clin- 
Pn T introspection and reflection, 
E also placed within this group. 
eii bs od research utilizing. the 
Particular be method, two factors, in 
to feadh Я; pes emerged which seem 
developm he highest level of cognitive 
i) Гы d functional integrative 
sponses батаа movement (M) re- 
index eri 1e latter is the traditional 
posta e rien movement, while the 
tween ы based on an interaction be- 
Pendent 9 үз more conceptually inde- 
M, FM a dongs in the presence of 
Ration E nd m. In the present investi- 
reflect Te m M were considered to 
ment, Mo. highest level of develop- 
t ena detailed information on 
ound i scoring system may be 
westi here (22). . 
Cepts pre. about the location of per- 
logis, у h gone over with the psycho- 
Rorschach” originally obtained the 
Schachs h protocols. After all Ror- 
in жеш been scored, any problems 
Psycholg § were discussed with two 
the cnet well versed in the use of 
lc method. 


Rrsurrs 


he бү 
Volveq first step in the analysis in- 


M «ioo test for differences among the 
oly «PS (four deviant and one con- 
dices, each of the developmental in- 
nOn-baram, chi-square median test, a 
vay апа €tric analogue of the one 
as ap Soe of variance, was chosen 
22), pode for this type of data 
Adek the” for any given Rorschach 
цр oni aq median for all five 

© Number med was determined, and 
TS ОЁ cases from each group 
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that were above and below this mid- 
point were entered in a 9 x 5 table. If 
the value of chi-square computed from 
this table was large enough to reject 
the hypothesis of homogeneity among 
the groups at the .05 level, that Ror- 
schach factor was then further studied. 
In the second phase of the study 
each deviant group was compared with 
every other deviant group and with its 
matched controls on that factor found 
to be discriminating on the chi-square 
test. Two individuals were selected 
from the 80 normal heterosexual males 
to correspond in age and intelligence 
with each deviant individual. Match- 
ing for age was done by grouping the 
subjects into the following ranges: 24 
and below, 25-84, 35-44, and over 45 
years. Matching for intelligence was 
accomplished by categorization of test 
results into “Dull,” "Average," and 
“Superior.” Intelligence measures ad- 
ministered to the deviants included 
Corsini’s Immediate Test (a vocabu- 
lary), the 1916 Stanford-Binet Vo- 
cabulary, Wechsler-Bellevue I, Wechs- 
ler-Bellevue I Verbal Scale, Wechs- 
ler- Bellevue II, Wechsler Adult Intel- 
ligence Scale, and an Otis intelligence 
scale. For the controls, intelligence 
measures included the vocabularies 
from Wechsler-Bellevue I, Wechsler 
Adult Intelligence Scale, and the 1916 
Stanford-Binet. It is to be noted that 
all the tests were either solely verbal 
or contained a substantial verbal sec- 
tion. A table of equivalents devised at 
Worcester State Hospital was used to 
establish the comparability of intel- 
lectual level obtained from these dif- 
ferent instruments. An attempt was 
made, also, to match for number of 
Rorschach responses, and for eighty 
er cent of the controls the difference 
in number of responses from that 
which the deviants gave was five or 
less. It was not possible to match num- 
ber of responses closely for the group 
of unmarried homosexuals, who tend- 
ed to give unusually long protocols. 
Adopting the .05 level of signifi- 
cance, Kolmogorov-Smirnov two-sam- 
ple technique (27) was used to test 
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for differences between any two 
groups. Since exact values of D associ- 
ated with various significance levels 
for small samples of unequal size are 
tabulated for only a few selected sam- 
ple sizes, approximate critical values 
of D (for .05 level) were computed 


from the formula D=1.36 yzi 

1 N2 
Although use of this formula is not 
recommended for sample sizes of less 
than, say, 30, values of D so computed 
are slightly larger than the exact val- 
ues tabled by Massey (20), i.e., our 
test is “conservative.” 

The results obtained from the first 
phase of the analysis (chi-square med- 
ian tests) are presented in Table I. As 
may be noted, overall differences 
among the groups obtained with re- 
spect to only one factor, namely FC. 
This score was further studied, using 
the Kolmogorov-Smiroy technique, 
and the results of these analyses are 
indicated in Table II. 

The proposition that dev 
activity is associated with 


iant sexual 
a lower or- 


TABLE I—Rorschach Factor 
Sons among Unmarried Hor 
Married Homosexuals, Unn 
hibitionists, Married Exhibitionists, 
and Normal Controls by the Chi. 
Square Median Test. 
Rorschach Factor* Chi-S 
Wv 
Dv 
Da 
we 
D 
IPT 
IU% 
X 


Compari- 
mosexuals, 
narried Ex- 


XF 
CF--C 
XFLX 
Wi 
Di 
A0% 
FC 
FX 
Fx 
FV 
M 
Fi 
* One Rorschach factor no 
of small expected frequendies d "nie 
** Significant at .05 level. 
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TABLE II—Kolmogorov-5mirnov 
D-Values for FC 


Groups Computed Value of D 


Deviants vs. Controls aR 
n-74 n-80 wu iras 
Homosexuals vs. hibitionists 
n-38 n 
Unmarried Homosexuals vs. 
n-23 39 
Unmarried Exhibitionists on 
n-13 
Unmarried Exhibitionists vs. 
n-13 
Matched Controls € 
n-26 
Unmarricd Homosexuals vs. 
n-33 24 
Matched Controls = 
n-46 
Unmarried Deviants vs. 
n-36 
Married Deviants = 
п-38 
Married Exhibitionists vs. 


n-2 25 

Married Homosexuals d 
n-15 

Married Exhibitionists vs. 
n-23 90 

Matched Controls к 
п-46 

Married Homosexuals vs. 
n-15 

Matched Controls 
n-30 

Married Exhibitionists vs. 
n-23 

Unmarried 
n-13 

Married Homosexuals vs. 


xhibitionists 


-15 à 
Unmarried Homosexuals 2 
n-23 

* Significant difference at .05 level. 

han 
der of cognitive development Eo 
genital dominance was not ro б 
rated by these data, Contrary гае i 
pectation, the combined group оа ЕС 
ants produced significantly. D vith 
responses, which are associate : 
relatively mature perceptual-cOB то. 
functioning, than normal s well 
When the various specific gro P? phat 


_ | К nd. ы, 
Compared, it was further get sign 
married homosexuals produc he 


: а 
cantly more ЕС than their ™ 
controls. form 

> inic 
, In order to derive as much H i 
tion as possible from the da "b 
next decided to depart from 
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determined mode of a nalysis described 
above, Thus comparisons between all 
pairs of groups, using the Kolmogorov- 
Smirnov test and the .05 level of sig- 
nificance, were undertaken for several 
of the Rorschach factors that had not 
been judged significantly discrimina- 
Ung by the overall chi-square analysis. 
he suggestions emerging [rom this 
:655 rigorous analysis may be summar- 
ized as follows: When the various Kol- 
Mogorov-Smirnov comparisons were 
E with respect to D—, it was dis- 
Overed. that unmarried deviants pro- 
deg significantly more of such devel- 
cmi ge low responses than did 
he е deviants (D of .88). When 
Dative ne Kolmogorov-Smirnov com- 
oiher es were made with regard to 
Were jo EB factors, no differences 
Chee Ap at the .05 level of signifi- 
adopted neue if we had previously 
Tejected .10 level, we would have 
ence bet the hypothesis of no differ- 
and un Ween unmarried homosexuals 
and tue Н: exhibitionists for FV 
Чшйат ee is some evidence that 
More FV. homosexuals produced 
46) th (D of .44) and 10% (D of 
i àn the unmarried exhibition- 
ing ae basis of the suggestive find- 
duce mor а homosexuals pro- 
аге Sexual] V it is proposed that they 
Чоп Б у More mature than exhibi- 
Tt ut their greater production 
(Io;  €Quate-unorganized percepts 
does е complicates the picture. It 
Uals eee that unmarried homosex- 
€ within their repertoire both 
ses th tive and more mature re- 
is 4), àn unmarried exhibitionists. 
„8 also of i 
Marrieq Interest to note that un- 
Percents omosexuals produced more 
ize type of the inadequate-unorgan- 
Controls 00%) than their matched 
(D of 33) . 


™Marizing 


Ore prim; 
spon Primi 
t; 


Su 
hich rou the performance of 
цор We note that neither ex- 


MC eis group differed significant- 
wre Y Rorschach factor from each 

he m Tom their normal controls. 
most arried homosexuals were the 


XDre C | 
ps ab CSsive of all the deviant 


© offered more high as well 
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as more low level responses than the 
unmarried exhibitionists, The unmar- 
ried homosexuals produced more low 
level responses than their matched 
controls. The married homosexuals 
were significantly different from their 
controls on only one variable, and in 
the opposite direction from that which 
was predicted. 
Discussion 

The results of this study did not 
provide sufficient information to order 
homosexuality, exhibitionism, and 
normal] sexual expression to a unitary 
continuum of psychosexual develop- 
ment. It was not possible to infer from 
the data that the deviant groups are 
developmentally lower than the nor- 
mal controls, nor was the evidence ade- 

uate to answer the question of the 
relative ordering of exhibitionists and 
homosexuals. 

The meager and equivocal findings 
are perhaps undertandable in terms of 
certain limitations in the nature of 
the investigation. Thus, the assumed 
correspondence between levels of sex- 
ual and cognitive development may 
not be precise enough for level of cog- 
nitive functioning to provide an ade- 
quate index of psychosexual develop- 
ment. Further, the classification of 
subjects was probably too broad; for 
example, the grouping homosexual 
may obscure many subtypes, thus at- 
tenuating the results. The gross nature 
of the matching procedure and the in- 
sensitive mode of statistical analysis 
dictated by the nature of the data may 
also be noted in this connection. 

Granting these inadequacies in the 
overall design, there are, however, 
some interesting implications deriving 
from the study. The deviant subjects 
as a group, and particularly the mar- 
ried homosexuals, would appear from 
our data to be developmentally higher 
than the normal controls (greater pro- 
duction by the former group of rela- 
tively mature FC responses) . That this 
inference may be correct, at least for 
homosexuals, has been suggested by 
Hooker: 
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... What is difficult to accept (for most 
clinicians) is that some homosexuals may be 
very ordinary individuals, indistinguishable, 
except in sexual pattern, from ordinary in- 
dividuals who are heterosexual. Or — and I 
do not know whether this would be more or 
less difficult to accept — that some may be 
quite superior individuals, not only devoid of 
pathology (unless one insists that homosex- 
uality itself is a sign of pathology) but also 
functioning at a superior level (13, р. 29). 

On the other hand, the view that 
homosexuality is an indicator of grave 
pathology has also been expressed: 
"o... it ап abnormal personality 
development . . . . When such homo- 
sexual behavior persists in an adult, 
it is then a symptom of severe emo- 
tional disorder" (3, p. 2). In this 
study there was minimal evidence that 
unmarried homosexuals were less ma- 
ture than the heterosexual normals, 
i.e., they had a tendency to produce 
more primitive IU responses. Coup- 
ling this tentative inference with the 
apparent greater maturity of the mar- 
ried homosexual, it appears that the 
present data mirror the contradictory 
views found in the literature regarding 
the maturity level of homosexuals. 
Our findings, then, raise the question 
of the implication of marriage for the 
general question of developmental 
level of sexual perverts. Further light 
is thrown on this issue by noting that 
the married deviant subjects as a 
Broup were developmentally higher 
than the unmarried deviant 


t л subjects, 
Le. they were characterized by fewer 
immature responses (D—). The sug- 


gestion is that heterosexual associa- 
tion, holding the question of deviation 
constant, is itself reflective of higher 
developmental functioning. 

With regard to the question of the 
relative ordering of exhibitionism and 
homosexuality, the results are again 
inconclusive. Тһе only information 
relative to this issue was found in com. 
paring the unmarried homosexuals 
with the unmarried exhibitionists, Al- 
though these findings must be inter- 
preted with extreme caution, it ap- 
pears that the homosexuals give more 
high level responses (FV) as well as 
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more low level responses (10%). n 
reasonable inference may be Ыр а 
tained that among hommea ‘al 
wider variation in developmental leve 
is found than is the case with аа 
tionists. This supposition seems Kc 
cord well with the discrepant Ege а> 
have noted regarding the level о е 
turity of homosexuals. — Ой 
homosexuals comments ere ae 
this topic; a few of the a aie 
indicated that they sought a ge way 
partner because they hoped in t pesa 
to solve the problem of their jutioti 
sexuality. This attempted 50 yv. 
based on dissatisfaction with peni 
mode of sexual expression, we ЕНА 
view as a constructive effort towa la- 
resolution, and thus indicative of P 
tively mature [unctioning. T «1р the 
pretation is perhaps supported ine s 
fact that therapy with homps ine 
tends to be more successful if pack 
dividual is discontented with his Wé 
of life (25). est 
In general, then, we would ВЕЕ у 
that there is a real lack of homogen ex- 
in the broad classification “home 
ual.” The spectrum of behaviors ns 
sumed under this term may emm 
a variety of relationships, rang! 2 
from those in which the parme nd 
apparently held in affectionate "he 
tender regard to those wherein aiit 
sexual behavior represents fleeting е 
more obviously self-centered, primi nt- 
attachments. As regards developmr е 
al level we would speculatively p the 
exhibitionists somewhere within ач 
range of developmental levels айс 
terizing homosexuals. Typically, any 
exhibitionist is married and for ma Ji- 
of our subjects the first devient Eo 
sode occurred after some major chang” 
in the relationship with the wife, n 
pregnancy. Thus, the phenome! 
seems more an acute reaction ug 
marital crisis than the typical endu 
pattern of the homosexual. ug: 
Consideration of the findings S'* 
ests that it is somewhat aan ge 
view a delimited deviant sexual er- 
in isolation from the rest of те Ной 
sonality organization. The unma 
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exhibitionist seems to be characterized 
by generally immature behavior 
whereas the married exhibitionist ap- 
pears to follow a relatively harmoni- 
ous developmental pattern until the 
appearance of the symptom in re- 
sponse to marital “difficulties.” The 
sexual behavior of the homosexual 
groups, both single and married, ap- 
pears to reflect an early disturbance in 
relationships, which should be mani- 
fested by unevenness in other dimen- 
sions of behavior. Such an hypothesis 
may be fruitful to pursue in future re- 
search. 


SUMMARY 


, This study attempted to verify some 
коз of psychoanalytic formulations 
jon, stages of psychosexual de- 
Gala Assuming a formal corre- 
ment епсе between sexual develop- 
perce and developmental level in the 
ER arius le ai sphere, the prop- 
more n that deviant sexual behavior is 
Was eae than genital primacy 
к eae by examination of the Ror- 
lietesos performance of deviant and 
Was teni subjects. This hypothesis 
Was to corroborated, The second aim 
analysi determine, by a comparative 
ionin $ pi perceptual-cognitive func- 
should whether the exhibitionist 
Tor lo 5 viewed as occupying a high- 
опи place on the psychosexual 
nce д than the homosexual. Evi- 
Question = ae adequate to answer the 
exhibition: the relative ordering of 
the Sate ae and homosexuals, but 
atter à id suggest that among the 
таша 298г variation in develop- 
With eee found than is the case 
Ive perf ?itionists. Finally, the cogni- 
ehave Ming тара of individuals who 
Sexual fas} both a deviant and hetero- 
Sults indies was examined. The re- 
Pendent Icated that marriage, inde- 
Nt of type of perverted sexual 
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м 159090 Freud, Collected papers. 
ew York: Basic Books, 1959. Five 
volumes boxed. $25.00 the set. 


p paa, criticisms of Freudian 
dos aise SII have been made by those who 
about М u У understand what Freud was 
onda: - Many writers have read largely in sec- 
tallied Pei some have read Freud's crys- 
represen шир in his major books which 
ie ошу resting points in years of prep- 
P iof thes Work and future development. Most 
images RE source materials provide dated 
which = reudian theory or cross sections 
thes, jm only erroneously be taken as the 

ту, fixed, immutable and final. 
poids аны psychoanalytic theory inde- 
Misunderstay the temporal dimension is to 
Sought to aad Freud himself and what he 
ong ago 1 lo. It is to struggle with phantoms 
curve Aid to rest or to represent a complex 
j Psychoan | опе or two coordinates. For Freud, 
Presented. ytic theory and practice were never 
ations w SS à completed system. His formu- 
toward ib) hesitant and tentative gropings 
Ence out x sense of nonsense and coher- 
ca scrutin: 1eterogeneity, subject to Empu 
comprehend ane thoughtful modification. To 
Ow the IB reudianism requires one to fol- 
Speculation Cissitudes of Freud himself, his 
and his u 5, blind. alleys and backtracking, 
А, ncertainties as well as his convic- 
БК К; creative persons, his pro- 
Testless Pons represented continuous 
, "pon his ee of his personal strivings 
Musician chosen medium. Like the artist, 
with бе, and scientist, Freud wrestled 
ot his ow; nal phenomena as representations 
Чоп o Een mner tensions. The tentative solu- 
a mani ic inil or theoretical problem was 
owth, — tion of a stage of his own inner 

Th 

А contribu’ solid understanding of Freud’s 
Netically 9n comes with reading him ontoge- 
ally as р So to speak, following him historic- 
Brasp his th formulates and reformulates. To 
directions Cory Means to see the nature and 
ulation, 8 of his changes as well as any form- 
he five ~ 
| КОК of his collected papers 
f e Institute Fone by Hogarth Press and 
foy АНУ. Бено sycho- Analysis were a boon 
con om Shea in the psychological fields 
has © essentia] xd original writings have be- 
now made erence material. Basic Books 
evailable the first American 


» tions, 
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edition, using the Hogarth plates. The edi- 
tions are identical excepting for a more at- 
tractive cover and a smaller size in the 
American than the British edition. Transla- 
tions are by Joan Riviere and Alix and James 
Strachey under the editorship of Ernest Jones 
and the aegis of the London Institute of 
Psycho-Analysis. 

It seems needless to "review" Freud's writ- 
ings at this time: these books have been re- 
viewed and rereviewed and their contents 
evaluated, modified and digested into the 
body of psychoanalytic knowledge. Those who 
have the papers treasure them as a mine of 
trenchant clinical observation, flexible theori- 
zation, provocative inductive leaps and vigil- 
ant empirical investigation and as an impres- 
sive case study in creative thinking. 

The papers provide a kind of autobiogra- 
phic history of Freud’s intellectual struggles, 
formulations and development from 1888 to 
1938. They serve as а basic framework 
for evaluating the major “finished products” 
represented by his books, the thinking behind 
the theory and practice. 

The volumes are organized as follows: 
Volume 1: Early papers, etiological and diag- 
nostic considerations, therapeutic methods, 
and histor 
Volume 2: Clinical papers and techniques of 
psychoanalysis. 

Volume 3: Case histories such as the classic 
cases of Dora, Hans and Schreber. 

Volume 4: The most valued contributions are 
the eight studies in metapsychology which de- 
scribe the essences of the theory of psycho- 
analysis as a system of psychology. In addition 
there are 14 papers dealing with broader isses 
such as characterology, love, esthetics, object 


choice and war. 
Volume 5: The miscellany ranges over the 


wide field of knowledge which Freud con- 
sidered his ambit, brief case notes, fragments 
of his musings, elaborations of technical and 
theoretical points, clarification of newly per- 
ceived clinical observations and literary specu- 
lations. 

Although it should be unnecessary to men- 
tion, these volumes belong, dog-eared, on the 
shelves or desks of every serious clinician and 
student of human behavior. 


BERTRAM R. FORER 
Executive Editor, 
Journal of Projective Techniques 
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Holt, Robert R. and Luborsky, Lester, 
wih. the collaboration of William R. 
Morrow, David Rapaport, & Sibylle K. 
Escalona. 


Personality Patterns of Psychiatrists. 
(Menninger Clinic Monograph Series, 
No. 13.) Vol. I: 4 study of methods 
for selecting residents. New York: 
Basic Books, 1958. Pp. xiv-1-386. $7.50. 
Vol. II: Supplementary and support- 
ing data. Topeka, Kan.: Menninger 
Foundation, 1958. Pp. xiv-+-400. $4.00. 

‘The cost of training one psychiatrist comes 
high, perhaps as high as $30,000. There is no 
way of telling the cost to society of choosing 
the wrong man for psychiatric training. Yet, 
psychiatric training centers have generally 
relied on fairly crude, relatively untested 
selection criteria, partly because demand ex- 
ceeded supply of applicants, but partly, too, 
because so little was really known about the 
accurate prediction of psychiatric competence. 
‘The purpose of this book is to put the selec- 
tion of psychiatric residents on a sounder 
basis. Robert К. Holt, now Professor of Р. 
chology at New York Unive sity and Director 
of the NYU Research Center for Mental 
Health, was formerly Director of the Psycho- 
logical Staff at the Menninger Foundation. 
Lester Luborsky, a psychoanalyst, is Senior 
Psychologist in the Research Department of 
the Menninger Foundation. The research on 
which this book is based was carried out while 
both men and their collaborators were all at 
the world’s largest psychiatric training center, 
The Menninger School of Psychiatry. 

After appropriately lengthy worry over the 
criterion problem, it was decided that the 
major criteria would be based on supervisors’ 
evaluations of overall competence, and com- 
petence in the more specific areas of psycho- 
therapy diagnosis, patient management, and 
administration. These, and over a dozen 
minor criteria were shown on factor 
to yield just one major factor: 
overall competence. 

Three ma 


sy- 


analysis 
essentially, 


jor studies were carried out. The 
first, with an N of over 200, was designed to 
assess the effectiveness of the selection. pro- 
cedure actually in use at the Menninger 
School. While the final decision to accept or 
reject a candidate was made by the Admis- 


sions Committee, cach candidate was as essed 
by Several (usually three) psychiatric inter- 
Viewers and by means of a Psychological test 
battery. It was found that the pooled ratings 
of three interviewers predicted overall com- 


petence about as well (or poorly) as did the 
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95). The Ad- 
psychologists ratings (r about wy Pepe 
missions Committee, as a whole, ue zd оде 
what better, partly becausc they a better 
data and partly because they о clini- 
position to weight properly the v 
cians' evaluations. ‘as based on а 

The second major study was de ly-rated, 
small sample (N of over 30) of ВП ts. The 
medium-rated and low-rated үн battery 
purpose of this study was to наор. better 
of predictors which would differen ie showing 
from poorer residents. The method included: 
some promise as ишеге ЧӨ isla 
analysis of application materials er self- 
the structured interview, Tels ar 
interpretation, Rorschach, p 1, and 
Test (unpublished) , Wechsler Fon rethods 
Word Association. For most of these 2 guide 
complex manuals were developed нЕ. 
the judges toward more reliable pee zut 65) 

The third study (with an N of abo res 
was a cross-validation of the promus ае 
dictors gleaned from the small samp 1 type 
In order to learn more about the ороох bat- 
and number of methods in a BS eA ее 
tery, and to check the effect of Quien de- 
of presentation of data, a qual late ive 
sign was used. Each of the four Bie made 
judges began with a different me а, then 
Predictive ratings based on that met io їо 
went on to the next method, made prec thods, 
based on both the first and second КҮТ, 
etc. Unfortunately, only two of E of the 
made predictive ratings based on à »thods 
methods, Because there were more d ways 
than judges, the design was in ae rions 
incompletely balanced, Within the pare n it 
of number of judges and money ayar rà used 
might have been more valuable to roan 
fewer of the instruments but so > lusions 
among judges that more uscful E in- 
might have been drawn. After the la rmots 
Vestment of time and funds in the шеси 
task of gathering criterion data and 5 able t° 
predictive instruments, it seems PE i 
hope that time and funds may та 
able to permit an extension of шее c 
Ideally, enough experienced, coopera use all 
nicians could be found to have Ë reli- 
methods but in different sequences. ^ à 
able answers would then be available i 
questions as: what method or pq 
What number or sequence is best 1? 
diction of psychiatric competence. : 

All we can say for the clinical P s using * 
that one of the two predictive judge Je to n 
of the data available to him was cael um 
Prove prediction over the pre desi E 
While the other was not. Neve ost inf? 
very promising leads emerge. The 


avail 
study- 


is 
:ctions 
edict! al 


rý 
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езип and least expected was the finding that 
a judge's rating of how well he liked a resi- 
dent (a rating introduced to check on halo 
effect) predicted competence better than al- 
most anything else. The Wechsler Verbal 1.0. 
epee T E 39) competence better than 
Бангу, н regular testers using à test 
of ve erii the highly selected nature 
Eu. о VERIOR all of the correlations 
be seen h M lowered, An example of this can 
SOIRS SES where the above r of 39 be- 
range I. when corrected for restriction. of 
öther hee ane of the Pearson formulae. An- 
preted. Bag finding was that properly inter- 
could Jil P icanon, materials (credentials) 
finge tas | predictions more accurate than 
us d оп three psychiatric interviews, а 
Surely, th expensive method of assessment. 
безет ше of credentials analy s 
ong for ids s study because of its implica- 
Staff. and i sod of students, internes, 
Profession de ty in psychology and other 
bly the ee d of the other methods, nota- 
in еее sci ласту did not prove very useful 

À partic а распао competence. Р 
ће а arly fruitful part of the book is 
he рая discussion of sources of errors in 
by ipeo ыы. Being overimpre sed 
is pointed в Хаттар, attractiveness and poise 
estimating ones ав a common rei on for over- 
dates was кеша, Underestimating candi- 
niques, Thes ed in the use of projective tech- 
Areas Rien tended to point up problem 
and conflicts t suggesting how the problems 
Selves. With еу might manifest them- 
Pathology, p he clinician's undue emphasis on 
diagnosed as sidents. tended to be too often 

A bonus s melt than they actually were. 
ert epis oe included is a survey of ex- 
Hiatrists m pe personality requisites of psy- 
o Michi ba might be equally applicable 
"rom their pss and other psychotherapists. 
Were able 1 Toss-validation data, the authors 
Personality ^ shed considerable light on what 
Highty-rate orenga are associated with 
eral, the s Б low-rated residents. In gen- 
; experienta к opinions given on the basis 
Search dat € were corroborated by the re- 
however so There was enough disagreement 


Сг so 
aiy that further research was deemed 


Necegg 


ased on thei 
€Xperienc 
С as m 
“оттү 


r research findings, their clini- 
papi s specifically, their experi- 
e in of the Menninger Admissions 
ss] Practica] ү authors come up with a set 
"n Ect psychi ccommendations on how to 
“arch dn ia residents and how to do re- 
alabie aaa that are probably the 

tions may m. available. These recom- 
y be as helpful to other mental 


епс 


Ost ү, 
Menda 
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health professions as they will be to psychia- 
trists. 

Volume I contains enough details of de- 
sign and results so that Volume II is optional. 
The latter is a volume of appendices which 
round out some of the discussions and present 
data in greater detail. The serious student will 
want this volume as well. In appearance, Vol- 
ume I is attractive. while Volume II, litho- 
printed and paperbound, fares less well. It 
suffers. from typographical errors over and 
above those listed in a full page of errata 
provided by the printer. In Volume I, p. 155, 
we are referred to Volume II, Appendix 10.9 
which is nowhere to be found. Volume II, p. 
208, refers us to Table 12.2 which also is 
absent (apparently Table 12.4 was intended). 
Other typographical errors occur on pages 
107, 231, 232, 234, 270, 286, and 328. 

While the proofreading was casual, the 
scholarship was not. The book rests solidly 
on the actuarial tradition of prediction as 
well as on the clinical. The more actuarial 
research in predicting academic, marital, pa- 
role, and vocational success is well reviewed, 
as is the more clinical prediction research, in 
the tradition of Murray's work at Harvard, 
the OSS work, and Kelly and Fiske's study of 
clinical psychologist The question of clinical 
vs. statistical prediction, on which Holt has 
written elsewhere, is raised again. 
this issue has still not been laid 


recently 
Predictably. 
to its well-deserved rest. 

Well-written, often fascinating, there are 
heless some exasperating moments for 
as when research designs change, 
Ns fluctuate, and excellent intentions become 
part of the paving of that well-known road. 
Most of the changes in design were essential; 
it was usually a case of compromise the design 
or scotch the project. The reviewer, for one, 
is glad the design was compromised. 

This book should be of special interest to 
workers in the mental health field. Prediction 
archers and those practically concerned 
and training of clinical stu- 
dents and staff will find this book invaluable. 
To the graduate student in clinical psy- 
chology (with his all too-frequent disdain for 
research) this book may have a special valuc. 
It may help him to learn that research need 
not be dull nor mechanical, that. knowing 
something of research methods and statistics 
need not detract from his clinical acumen, 
and perhaps. most important, he may learn 
what Edward Tolman has been saying for a 
long time: that research is fun and has “ab- 
solutely no dull moments". 

Tt is no small tribute to this book that from 
it dozens of research projects suggest them- 


neve! 
the reader 


with the selection 
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selves. It should be interesting to wait a de- 
cade or so and compare the data available on 
those psychiatrists who have since become 
eminent against those who have not (a sort 
of psychiatric counterpart to Ken Clark's 
America's Psychologists). Also, knowing now 
how psychiatrists do on various projective and 
non-projective assessment methods, what do 


Book Reviews 


other medical specialists do? How are they 
different from psychiatrists? Are the charac 
teristics associated with competence different 
for the various medical specialties? But that 
indeed would be another book! 


ROBERT ROSENTHAL 
University of North Dakota 
Grand Forks, North Dakota 
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Hofstatter, Peter R. & Lubbert, H. 
zy кишке едиянышен von Farben. 
eitschr. f. diagnost. Psychol., 1958. 
6, 211.997, ^ pu 
A reappraisal of the dimensionality of 


Color-perception as manifested in the Color 
Pyramid Test. 


K Lienert, G. A. & Matthaei, F. K. Die 

Pim и von Rorschach-Ratings. 
schr. f. di 

8. MUN diagnost. Psychol., 1958, 


p Study of inter-rater agreement in ratings 
uas Bence, emotionally, and social adap- 
ton as seen in the Rorschach. 


mesman, R. E. Personality develop- 
in a primitive “adolescent” 
fee Zeitschr, f. diagnost. Psychol., 
бы 6, 241-258. 

Pee and rebellion characteristic of 
sent E and European adolescents are ab- 
When. mong the Otomi Indians of Mexico 

the Rorschach is used as the criterion. 


de pimbaren Vigil, Carlos, La prueba 

reni Gestalt”, de Bender, en esquizo- 

ya Bos Revista de Psicologia general 
blicada, 1958, 13, 481-509. 


Sam 
pls of 100 schizophrenic adults and 
ntrols are compared on the Bender- 


сац by 
method, 7 means of Pascal and Suttell's 


o querido Torija, C. A. and Figuer- 

е meen J. A. El test de Szondi 

Totica, Ronis de la impotencia neu- 

aplicaq evista de Psicologia general y 
б а, 1958, 13, 523-534. 

of impotence by means of the 


Ellenb 
Оа Яе z 
Es Psicolo 

3, 561.61 


Biogranh; 
cus Pical Sketch of Rorschach with a 
ОП of his works. 


ger, Henry. La vida y la 
ermann Rorschach. Revista 
rM general у aplicada, 1958, 


1 
dis 


Dal 

alm, чы assis 

de ц 2 Juan. Utilidad y posibilidad 
Poblacion © psiquico integral de la 
Vestigaciones importancia en las in- 


de salud mental. Archi- 


vos de Criminologia, Neuro-psiquiatria 
y Disciplinas conexas, 1958, 6, 553-570. 

The author presents a proposal for in- 
vestigating the psychological adjustment of 
his country through a sampling procedure 
and the use of the Kent Е.С.Ү., the Porteus 
mazes and Mira’s Myokinetic method. 


de Zeeuw, J. Colour preference in 
psychodiagnosis. The Hague: Staats- 
drukkerij-en Uitgeverijbedrijf, 1957. 

‘The author summarizes the literature on 
the psychodiagnostic implications of color 
preferences, develops a test and provides a 
good deal of normative material. The find- 
ings are presented in both a book printed 
by the above publishing house and a brief 
monograph which summarizes his work. 


Chiari, Silvano. Percezioni globali e 
contenuti su protocolli Rorschach di 
fanciulli. Rassegna di Psicologia gen- 
erale e clinica, 1957, 2, 150-173. 


A normative study of the content of Ror- 
schach W responses in children. 


Biondi, Luigi. Studio dello psico- 
gramma Rorschach di fanciulli epilet- 
tici con accentuate turbe comporta- 
mentali nel senso dell'instabilita-ag- 
ressivita. Rassegna di Psicologia gen- 
erale e clinica, 1957, 2, 174-197. 

A statistical and case study of the Ror- 
schachs of epileptics. 


Zecca, Graziella. Il fenomeno della 
;erseverazione nel Rorschach infan- 
tile. Archivio di Psicologia Neurologia 
e Psichiatria, 1957, 18, 27-88. 

A theoretical and case-oriented considera- 
tion of developmental forms of perseveration 
on the Rorschach. 


Zecca, Graziella. Alcuni aspetti della 
risposte di colore nel Rorschach infan- 
tile. Archivio di Psicologia Neurologia 
е Psichiatria, 1957, 18, 1-18. 

A theoretical and clinical consideration of 
kinds and meanings of color usage in chil- 
dren’s Rorschachs. 


Zecca, Graziella. Alcuni aspetti della 
risposte di chiaroscuro nel Rorschach 
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infantile. Rassegna di Psicologia gen- 
erale e clinica, 1957, 2, 198-207. 

A theoretical discussion of the significance 
of shading responses in children's Rorschachs. 


Ramachandra Rao, S. & Ramadevi, 
T. Situational analysis of T A T re- 
sponses. J. All-India Inst. mental 
Health, 1958, 1, 18-25. 

A set of T A Т pictures designed for an 
Indian population was used to explore the 
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applicability of Lewin's topological psychol- 
ogy to analysis of T A T stories. 


Pareek, Udai. Studying cultural dif- 
ferences in personality development 
with the help of Rosenzweig cad 
Study. J. All-India Inst. menta 
Health, 1958, 1, 118-123. 

Differences in Rosenzweig P-F perform- 
ances among Indian, Japanese and American 
children are described. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


WORKSHOPS 


ANNUAL WORKSHOP IN PROJECTIVE 
DRAWINGS 
The 1959 Annual Workshop in Projective 
Drawings, to include H- T-P, Draw-A-Person, 
Draw-A-Family, the Unpleasant Concept 
Test, Draw-An-Animal, the Eight Card Re- 
rawing Test, and doodles, will be conducted 
x the New York State Psychiatric Institute, 
Hee York City, this year by Emanuel F. 
a en Ph.D. and Selma Landisberg, MA., 
tag ly, 27-30, from 9:30 А.М.-12 Р.М. and 
j 0-3 P.M. daily. 
E- workshop will provide a grounding 
age alts and then go on to ad- 
nee considerations of differential diag- 
ca Té psycho-dynamic appraisal, psychologi- 
Apples дан as treatment potentials, and the 
i cm of drawings in therapy. The text, 
ings Grace Application of Projective Draw- 
linois pee Thomas, Publisher, Springfield, 
Workshop. suggested as preparation for the 
bd information as to admission or require- 
Bast au ue to: Miss Selma Landisberg, 116 
УЭ St., N.Y. 16, N.Y. 


in 


m 


А у 


dans, анар in Projective Methods for the 


mer, jun Personality is scheduled this sum- 
for Soe pee 6, at The New School 
he directi esearch in New York City under 
Ша K ion of Florence R. Miale and Ca- 
x emple, Two courses meeting daily 
Friday will offer introductory and 
asses n ES in the Rorschach method. 
Байа eet, fom 6:20 to 8:10 РМ. and 
uate абд, P is granted through the Grad- 
The in E The New School. | 
Tom ве x uctory course will be given 
begins Jul ruby 14; the advanced course 
Bistration 5 and runs through August 6. 
June 95 "?^ opens June 15 and runs through 


Inquiri 
ri 
men, t Pe 


dn Schoo 


may be addressed to the Depart- 
Ychology, Graduate Faculty, The 
Ne 1 for Social Research, 66 West 12th 
* New York 11, N.Y. 


E PRESS RELEASE 


nagement of Transference” is the 
Xt professional meeting of the 
сери Choanalytic Psychotherapists, 

ng with the Council's philosophy, 


the topic will be discussed by speakers from 
different schools of psychoanalysis. 

Following an opening statement prepared 
by the Program Committee on “Manifesta- 
tions of Transference”, Mr. Milton Kapit will 
present the point of view of classical Freudian 
analysis, Ivan Wentworth-Rohr, Ph.D., will 
present the approach of the cultural-inter- 
personal school, and Helene Papanek, M.D., 
will discuss the Adlerian viewpoint. Discus- 
sion by the audience will follow, led by Ru- 
dolph Wittenberg, MSS, Chairman of the 
Program Committee. 

The meeting will be held on Saturday, 
June 13, 1959 at the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, United Nations Plaza at 
46th Street, New York City, and will be fol- 
lowed by a Dutch treat cocktail party. All 
people in the field of psychoanalysis and psy- 
chotherapy are invited to attend. 


Dr. Arthur Burton has a 700-item bibliog- 
raphy on psychotherapy called 4 selected 
Bibliography of the Technique of Psycho- 
analysis and Individual Psychotherapy: 1952- 
57 available to interested Society members in 
limited quantiti The mailing cost is 25c. 
The bibliography includes appropriate for- 
eign language references for the period cov- 
ered, and classifies items on a child-adult 
dichotomy as well as by year of publication, 
It is intended for students of psychoanalysis 
and psychotherapy. It can be obtained by 
writing to him at 207 Porter Building. San 


Jose. California. 


The International Committee has re- 
quested that authors of articles published in 
the Journal of Projective Techniques be in- 
vited to donate reprints to the circulating 
library of the International Council of Wom- 
en Psychologists, in care of Dr. Dorothea 
Ewers, 745 Aberdeen Drive, Crete, Illinois. 
The Council will cite each reprint in its 
newsletter, which is distributed to members 
x countries. 
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BOOKS AVAILABLE FOR REVIEW 


The following books are available for 
review. If you wish to volunteer, please write 
to Bertram R. Forer, Ph.D., 2170 Live Oak 
Dr. East, Los Angeles 28. 


Bellak, L., Ostow, M. Pumpian-Mindlin, Е. 
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Stanton, A. H., and Szasz, T. S. Conceptual 
and methodological problems in psychoan- 
alysis. 

Caligor, Leopold. 4 new approach to figure 
drawing. (The Eight Card Redrawing Tesi). 

Delay, J., Pichot, P., Lemperiere, T., and 
Perse, J. The Rorschach and the epileptic 
personality. 

Harrower, 


Molly. Personality ch 
development. pues 


Bass, B. M. and Be 


18, І А. Objecti 
approaches to personality em bjective 


Announcements 


Helman, Zena. Rorschach et electroen- 
cephalogramme chez l'enfant. epileptique. 
Hess, R. D. and Handel, G. Family worlds: 
2 psychosocial approach to family life. (TAT 
and sentence completion methods). 
Magnusson, D. 4 study of ratings based on 
T Y. 
Orr, Mirian. Le 
l'imago maternelle. 
Moser, U., Webb, M. W. The 


test de Rorschach et 


Szondi, L., 
Szondi Test. 


Tompkins, S. S. and Miner, J. B. Picture 
Arrangement Test interpretation. 


SPECIAL BACK VOLUME OFFER 


À Because of the demand for earlier out-of-print volumes of the Journal of 
Projective Techniques, a limited number have been reprinted* We are now 
™ à position to make the following specially-priced offer. 


Set of ten volumes: 11 through 20. (1947-1956) $50.00 (Foreign $55.00) 
Volumes Il and 12 combined $ 6.00 (Foreign $ 6.50) 
All later volumes individually $ 6.00 (Foreign $ 6.50) 
Current subscription $ 8.00 (Foreign $ 8.50) 


Monograph No. 1 "Projective Techniques and 
Psychotherapy" by William Lundin $1.50 ($1.00 with set) 


ls 
Monograph No. 2. "Manual for Make-A-Picture-Story 


(MAPS) Method" by Edwin Shneidman $2.50 ($2.00 with set) 


D 
The first ten Volumes published in mimeographed form under the title, "Rorschach 
esearch Exchange” are now available in photostatic or microfilm reproduction through 
ational Library of Medicine, 7th St. and Independence Ave., S.W., Washington 25, D. C. 
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Symposium: Current Aspects of the Problem of Validity’ 
Suggestions For the Delineation of Validational Studies 


Epwin S. SHNEIDMAN 
V. A. Center, Los Angeles 


рее sym postim on “Current As- 
eden T Problem of Validity" is 
ical Be a oth by the Division of Clin- 
и ey and the Society for 
Б ied Techniques. Our topic re- 
m t of the most timely issues 
dither ight have been selected by 
tint dx It is one that is impor- 
io Gur our practice and fundamental 
louie As chairman, my own 
that mi at to this symposium is one 
аан ы be called “A Fugue and 
y C $ on a Four-Part Invention 
Pese i, and is essentially a 
of validi modification of the types 
A ity formulated by Cronbach's 
in jogp mittee on Test Standards 


One ha | 
the ey needs to reiterate that 
dard PA Committee on Test Stan- 


Propos r iditv. 
as follower ed four types of validity, 
Notes Predictive validity, which de- 
+ = between test meas- 
an 51 H + 
Measures Lbsequent criterion 
2. “Sta, -— 
Corre bris validity, which denotes 
iene eI between the test and con- 
5. ac external criteria. 
to the coment validity, which refers 
of Беа in which the specific type 
the Eod Sr called for by the test is 
‚ activit of teaching or some similar 
Ment Жы in an academic achieve- 
tablisheq Svent validity which is es- 
S Tates When the investigator dem- 
а test me What psychological attribute 
dence b AMI by showing correspon- 
Other in queen Scores on a test and 
but ў савы of the state or attri- 
ез i ype of validity is used for 
Int y 
Te "tended to measure a construct 


YM posi 

Siu) 

Шоо m presented at the American Psy- 
Btoj Ssociation Convention, Wash- 


+ C, August 30, 1958. 


arising from some theory; the valida- 
tion consists of evidence that the 
scores vary (from person to person or 
occasion to occasion) as the theory 
would imply. Essentially, in congruent 
validity the meaning assigned to test 
scores is substantiated by demonstrat- 
ing that scores are consistent with de- 
ductions from the theory from which 
the meaning derived. This validation 
process is much the same as that in- 
volved in evaluating a theory itself.” 

My own suggested modification is 
essentially a spelling out of the sev- 
eral dimensions involved in any vali- 
dational study. I think that I might 
go so far as to propose that each of 
these be indicated at the beginning of 
any validational study. The headings 
I suggest are as follows: 

1. Validity for whom, in which (a) 
the subjects, (b) the examiners, and 
(c) the judges would be described. 
It makes a lot of difference, for ex- 
ample, whether the 700 Rorschachs 
being reported in a normative match- 
ing study were given to Columbia 
sophomores or Columbian peasants; 
whether the examiner was an ABEPP 

andfather or his comely young 
randdaughter, and whether the 
judges were tyros or Tyroleans. This 
notion is, of course, a sort of tautology 
in that it begs the question of what 
are the relevant dimensions in terms 
of which the subjects, examiners, and 
judges need to be described. 

9. Validity for when, in which one 
(or more) of the three logical tem- 
poral positions would be indicated: 
past, present, and future. Correla- 
tions with future criteria are, of course, 
called prediction, and with past cri- 
teria are called postdiction. For corre- 
lations with more-or-less present cri- 
teria (such as "present status") I 
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have suggested the m paridiction, 

word "equal". i 
EY- — for! which. Under this 
rubric one should indicate whether 
correlations are with essentially fac- 
tual variables or with essentially con- 
ceptual variables. This category again 
begs the question because it is pre- 
cisely in this area that most of our 
problems concerning validity reside. 
‘There are, in clinical psychology, rela- 
tively few "facts", if we define a fact 
as a perception about which several 
intelligent lay people would instan- 
taneously concur. When we view a 
body lying in a pool of blood and 
see a holographic document with sui- 
cidal content, it is a "fact" (Alfred 
Hitchcock aside) that the individual 
has committed suicide; but in a not- 
yet-dead individual "being suicidal" 
1s almost entirely conceptual. Most of 
what we deal with in clinical 
chology are not facts but 
tinged data. 

4. Validity for what. Under this 
heading it is suggested that (a) the 
nature of the stimuli be delineated, 
and more, that (b) the nature of the 
continua or dimensions along which 
the stimuli are believed to be spread 
be delineated. Dr. Farberow will in 
his paper expand on this notion and 
indicate some of the theoretical and 
practical implications of developing 
specific psychological testing tech- 
niques which focus on the elabora- 
tion of stimuli along a single psycho- 
logical dimension. 

5. How Validity is established. This 
would be an indication of the basic 
statistical procedures involved. What 
I have in mind is the notion that it 
is not only what the statistics choose 
to tell, but is also in part which statis- 
tical procedures were chosen. Clini- 
cally this means that even the statis- 
tician must be aware of his own trends 
toward latent homoscedasticity. 

But it is to the notion of congruent 
validity of tests, and the idea that the 
validational process is much the same 
as that involved in evaluating a theory 
itself, that I wish to return for the re- 


Sy- 
hypothesis- 
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mainder of my introductory «E 
and make the to-me-obvious, icono- 
fear in some circles yq i 
clastic comment that our рѕус w^ Aie 
GU tests ағ projeciye Еди fi 
not validatable until the penelles 
theories that give them — € gain 
tual permissiveness | themse ve 
greater construct validity. — 
And that is not all. The = Ts ihe 
further complicated Lager ph н “equa- 
data on the other side of ees 
tion, the so-called criterion lek and 
are themselves extremely comp. m ex- 
little understood. Let me onn ове 
amples, using homicide Lor | word 
phrenia—I had promised ihat or the 
not dwell upon either suicice tation. 
MAPS test during my presen i m 
On the first thought it would e us 
pressive if one were to Caper rend 
but 200 Rorschach records of ir nicide 
uals who had committed hon who 
and records of 200 gap ction 
had not. But a moment's re sense 
will lead one to the соп ki 
consideration that individua А ways 
other individuals in a variety [^ the 
(in a liquor-store holdap, vay, ОП 
lover's bedroom, on the Me nat each 
the field of battle, etc.) —and - f mo- 
of these occurs with a variety га all 
tives and mixed feelings. ges Biher 
the “homicidal” records ғ nycho 
could only yield a kind of Puicide 
metric goulash. (Incidentally, $ now 
is even more complicated.) / onsi¢ er 
let us, for a few moments, © erfect 
schizophrenia—at first blush ona for 
ly wonderful external cae jhreni 
Status validity. Whose schizo] define 
do we mean? How shall we 
Schizophrenia? aepelin be 
l. Is schizophrenia as Krae] cess Г 
lieved, a mental disease pan 
sulting from an auto-Inton ss pro 
lowing a disorder of metabo n of the 
duced by a disordered secretiO 
sex glands? D rimitiv? 
2. Or is it, from Arieti, a P no 
form of rationality, basi en рш 
logical reasoning in terms of a 
of the predicate? А 
3. Or, from Alexander, i 


h 
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In which the ego loses its synthetic 
function of harmonizing the different 
instinctual demands? 
, 4. Or, from Jung, does the peculiar- 
ity of this disease lie in the startling 
се of an archaic psychology 
of basa | for the innumerable points 
б fiat a with mythological material, 
indie w hat we take for original and 
ucts wł "ua creations are mostly prod- 
p hich can only be compared with 
ose of antiquity? 
Чела Jung states that there 
ind d types of schizophrenia (as- 
are dae spastic) , Beck says there 
aln] and I had been taught all 
ng that there are really four. 
felt. w is schizophrenia, as Meyer 
organizas, thought of as a habit dis- 
sive isla resulting from a progres- 
© EE cet aption with. increasing use 
tive or itute reaction, instead of effec- 
nes. 
thin do we really understand 
id i renic delusions as a projection 
tires T E. passive homosexual de- 
ows: I] ink the formula is as fol- 
hate ie him, I do not love him, 
lave it lh No he hates me. Now I 
me, We hate him because he hates 
that т rd each other, I don't think 
Party, invite him to my next gay 


E e these are concepts. But there 
Schizo p Pily, three solid facts about 
facts 4 тепа. The only three known 
eM put Schizophrenia are: 
Cure do not know exactly how to 
2 Ne di remediation is unknown. 
үзө not know exactly what 
$i чр etiology is unknown—ex- 
enic, we say that it is crypto- 


3. y 
We do not know its nature. We 
hic, ; DOW what it is, if it is an it 
probably ain't. 
{ana оа ае in clinical psychology 
ve to de pus no less in psychiatry) 
al primarily with the metho- 


i 

Ogica] 

Struct , Problems attendant to con- 
validity, 


Ur ta; . 
sk is i - 
p asurin k is in some way similar to 


is bandos floating cloud with a rub- 
in a shifting wind. I used 


In | 
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to hear that projective techniques 
were like taking a plug out of a water- 
melon. This is a delusion of agronomy. 

The science of clinical psychology 
relates primarily to hypotheses, not to 
facts. Whether one believes in Freud's, 
Adler's, Jungs, Murray's, Allport's, 
Kelly's, or any other individual's per- 
sonality theory, one still has to sub- 
sume his cerebrations under the pur- 
view of an essentially untested hypoth- 
esis, nothing more. As a clinician, an 
individual may (in terms of loyalty) 
be from Vienna, or Topeka, or Balti- 
more; but as a scientist he must be 
from Missouri. 

Nor do I believe that the physical 
sciences should be our models. My 
notion is that we do not do well to 
attempt to emulate physicists (simply 
because they have more observable 
facts interlaced among their hypothe- 
ses) but rather I suggest that we look 
within our own field, that we re- 
examine (with a view toward escap- 
ing the tactical and strategic errors of 
theory-building) the intellectual man- 
euvers of Wundt, Titchener, Dewey, 
Watson, MacDougall, etc., not to go 
back to them, but better to see that 
they were only trying systematically to 
explore the implications of their hy- 
potheses — all their "facts" followed 
after. Our task might well be to plan 
our scientific maneuvers 50 that even if 
we adhere more or less rigidly to our 
current hypotheses, at least learning 
from our own past, We might avoid 


making some of the methodological 
errors which beset these earlier move- 
ments. 


It appears that the kinds of validity 
discussed by the APA committee and 
by others are all kinds of "research" 
or scientific validity, whereas it may 
be that we may have to deal for a 
while with faith validity or clinical 
validity wherein we are not concerned 
with the veridical value of a hypoth- 
esis but rather with its professional 
sense-appeal within the scope of our 
contemporary conceptual zeitgeist. But 
on the other hand, it seems that our 
notions ought to be capable of being 
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metricized so that we can test whether 
or not the phenomena we think we 
see, occur beyond chance expectation 
and with statistical significance. 

In order to end on a positive note, 
I want to say that as a meaningful 
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measure of the nature of the uncon- 
scious nothing beats our current pro- 
jective techniques, whatever the un- 
conscious is—if you see what I mean. 


Received December 8, 1958. 
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Variability of Responses and the Stability of Scores 
and Interpretations of Projective Protocols 


DoNarp W. FISKE 
University of Chicago 


The literature on projective tests 
contains very little information on the 
consistency of responses. Very little is 

nown about the stability of responses 
to the same stimuli at different times 
i almost nothing is known about 
1 stability of interpretations of such 
ifferent protocols. 
This paper is concerned primarily 
eee problems. We shall see that 
ee to the same stimuli tend to 
5y erent on different occasions and 
б „и instability of response seems 
of ive serious effects on the stability 
some Tpretations. On the other hand, 
succe scores or ratings derived from 
Ssive protocols show fair stability. 


| ie d work on the variability of a 
ned behavior over time, I have 
їп E» to the postulate that behavior 
is e absence of external stimulation 
Stru 


wi 


°re intense the stimulation (up to 
10), the more consistent the be- 
» Stimuli exercise constraints on 
avior (7) 
his 
Y seve 


Position is strongly supported 
5 con ral kinds of evidence. First let 
“Бе Sider dreams as an example of 


avior” js 1 
absence t of a sort, behavior in the 
€ of stimulation. 


Dement Systematic work of Kleitman, 
all the 4 Wolpert, and Kamiya (4), 
high, apc ams a person has during a 
they сс, recorded immediately after 
the drew? For a number of subjects, 
recorded s of several nights have been 
O exact Inspection of these shows 
fach qre, Petitions, The content of 
though, fam is essentially unique al- 
Stance, ON can, of course, find in- 
velo, Aes Similar themes or the de- 
КЫ еы ОЁ a theme, especially in 
Peating 5 dreams. Much of the re- 


aterial is associated with 


the experimental situation!. Thus one 
subject had several dreams, usually 
the first each night, about the situa- 
tion, the electrodes, etc. Another had 
two dreams about people slanting or 
biasing the dream material they re- 
ported. It is worth noting that the 
general topic of these reported dreams 
is common across subjects and is 
largely determined by the general ex- 
perimental situation. 


Another systematic collection of 
protocols in the relative absence of 
stimulation is in the work of Recht- 
schaffen and Mednick (20) on the 
autokinetic word (кине, in which 
it is suggested that the fixed point of 
light will trace letters, words, or sen- 
tences. Here also, there is no exact 
repetition of content.? Reports from 
stimulus deprivation studies seem to 
be consistent with these data. In a 
study by Goldberger and Holt (10), 
subjects’ verbalizations during an eight 
hour period of marked stimulus re- 
duction were recorded. Inspection of 
these protocols and of postsession 
interview reports of experiences dur- 
ing the experimental period showed 
minimal repetition of content.? There 
were two types of exceptions: two sub- 
jects repeated the same tune twice; 
some subjects, especially those who 
were anxious to escape the situation, 
repeated content such as wondering 
what time it was and wondering how 
he looked as he lay there. The latter 
type of repeated material related to 
the situation is strikingly consistent 


1] am indebted to Drs. William Dement and 
Joe Kamiya for access to these dream pro- 
tocols. 

#1 am indebted to Dr. Allan Rechtschaffen 
for access to these protocols. 

2] am indebted to Drs. Robert R. Holt and 
L. Goldberger for access to these protocols, 
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with the repeated dream material 
noted above. | 
When relatively unstructured stim- 
uli are present, behavior is more con- 
sistent than in the absence of stimu- 
lation, but it is still highly variable. 
One implication of this viewpoint is 
that a person has a very wide distri- 
bution of potential responses, the 
width or range of the distribution be- 
ing greater when the stimuli are less 
constraining. Since projective tech- 
niques are rather unstructured, the 
stimuli and instructions impose rela- 
tively little constraint on responses. 


Thus Bert Kaplan and his col- 
leagues have found that on a second 
testing, normal people can give al- 
most as many new responses to the 
Rorschach cards as they gave the first 
time (28). In a study by Willis (29), 
subjects gave an average of four or 
five different plots (themes) toa TAT 
card in 10 minutes. I have found that 
subjects can give several responses to 
each sentence completion stem. 

While this evidence is not defini- 
tive, I am sure most of you would 
agree with the notion that a projec- 
tive stimulus at any point in time for 
a single person has several poten- 
tial responses, with varying response 
strengths. Now what is the evidence 
on the variability of emitted responses 
over time? 

For word association, Willis and I 
have some preliminary data indicat- 
ing that almost one-third to one-half 
of the responses are changed when the 
same stimulus word is repeated in a 
single session or in a second session. 
(We asked subjects to give two associ- 
ations to each stimulus. Fifty to 85 
per cent of the second associations 
are changed.) 


For sentence completion responses, 


three studies show that 64%, to 80% 
of the responses are changed from 
one trial to the next (8, 18, 19). In 
one study, subjects averaged six or 
seven different responses over nine 
trials. 

The TAT does not 


permit similar 
comparisons, However, 


I have exam- 
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ined some sets of protocols, p set 
consisting of three trials 1 stimate 
months apart. Rather than ica of 
similarity, I counted the numa Der- 
times that the three stories th ег. 
son told to а card were quis m 
ent, one from the other, in eap 
content. This occurred in augut С In 
of the subject-card combinations y 
the remaining 80%, the r aE 
ranged from two stories naring, m 
detail in common, which dic е al- 
pear in the third, to sets of th f the 
most identical stories. Bonn d. re- 
repetition was obviously peer who 
call, as one subject made expl ard à 
"saw" each time in the blank c 

polar bear in a snowstorm! + 50% 

Swift (24) reports that gt 
of Rorschach responses by d 9 to 
year old children are repea nd Tay 
Weeks later. Siipola, Kuhns, a resenta- 
lor (22) indicate that for p about 
tions of parts of these blots, ed on 
half the responses were ga S a 
retest. Of. these changed quo two 
about half were similar on the 
occasions. 

On the Blacky 
Scheflen (11) have t 57%, 0 
judges considered that abou repeti 
the thematic content of two arison 
tions was similar, but a eer one 
with a matched group yield sponses 
third similarity between resp 
from different children! 

For the Picture Arrangemem 33% 
Tomkins and Miner report that aged 
of the order responses were С 1 45% 
over a three week interval ant (об, 
Were changed over three ye 
p. 37). : re over 

The figures we have given because 
estimates of response stability ubjec® 
there is much evidence that S jective 
remember many of their prole wift 
responses over several weeks (c* 
24). 


ick and 
Test, Granick a 
reported the 


t Test 


tie I 
The reader may be thinking be 
while the manifest content сап? 
changed, the psychological me 10 
would be essentially the sar tec ue 
check this, Van Buskirk ese ү dd 
changes in psychological mean 


— r 
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the nine trials of the Sentence Com- 
pletion data mentioned earlier. He 
found a high correlation (.80) be- 
tween the extent of change in the psy- 
chological meaning of a person's re- 
sponses and the extent of change in 
the manifest responses. But this was 
Кышы suggestive, So we compared 
ле interpretations of different proto- 
Cols from the same individual (9). 
ore asked this specific question: 
re the differences between the inter- 
Е of protocols from the same 
EH less Шап the differences be- 
е n interpretations of protocols of 
к аы persons? Thus inter-individu- 
N Tor iid „variation between indi- 
fan P 5, prende a frame of reference 
individ, uating the extent ot intra- 
л, ча1 variability, variation or In- 
үү il within a person over time. 
реу nd that in 25% of the judge- 
tation combinations, the interpre- 
tation va more similar to interpre- 
jects d of protocols from different sub- 
Prot лап to interpretations of other 
Осо] from the same subject. This 
Hu оа анара was not due to 
anifest реу of the subjects. The 
Subjects: bane ae differentiated the 
Pretatio etter than the judges’ inter- 
ns, 
Not pe again, such a single study is 
With dur It should be repeated 
atterie er tests and with complete 
that th s. It does, however, suggest 
ut 5 changes in manifest content 
the ipost one projective test make 
Nterpretations clearly unstable 


ver time. 


sented е Phat the material I have pre- 
that th has indicated to some of you 
ability" existence of considerable var- 
Sponses Over time in projective re- 
or cing by an a serious difficulty 
Шу asses diagnosis and for person- 
Picture ‘essment as a whole. But the 
$ consid not entirely negative: there 
Charact, erable evidence that some 
ably «tistics of responses are reason- 
stable over time. 
Senteng Ample, for the Incomplete 
(1) poe Blank, Arnold and Walter 
"nd the Rotter Adjustment 
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Score to have a stability over a week 
of .82. Churchhill and Crandall (3) re- 
port coefficients of .70 to .38 for 6 
month to 3 year intervals. Rohde (21) 
found stability coefficients of .68 and 
.64 (over an eight month period) for 
need variables rated on her Sentence 
Completion Test. The cathections of 
objects were even more stable: less 
than 4% were changed. For the TAT, 
Tomkins (25, p. 6) reports r's [rom 
50 to .80 over two to ten months for 
ratings using a need-press schema, For 
a two-month interval, Lindzey and 
Herman (16) report 17 r's ranging 
from .00 to .94. For a similar period, 
Helen Koch? has obtained a compar- 
able range of coefficients on the CAT. 
In the Granick and Scheflen study 
(11) of the Blacky cited earlier, 75% 
of the subjects were consistent in their 
liking or disliking of each Blacky 
card. For the Sargent Insight Test, 
Fassett (6) reports several coefficients 
all below .46. Rorschach scores have 
stabilities from .98 to —.16 (5, 12, 13, 
24) . In some unpublished Draw-a-Per- 
son test data of Shanan‘ the correla- 
tion between total area used for two 
figures over a six month interval is 
only .44. This is similar to the only 
correlations reported in Swensen's re- 
view of the literature on the test (23). 
The evidence for the stability of char- 
acteristics of such drawings is not im- 
pressive, but Wagner and Schubert 
(27) cited by Swenson (23, p. 435), 
report a coefficient of .86 for the sta- 
bility of ratings of overall quality. 
Many of these coefficients indicate 
that the scores involved are sufficient- 
ly stable over time to permit compari- 
sons between groups. However, few 
are high enough for dependable use 
in differentiating individuals. There 
is a possibility that certain tempera- 
mental and expressive attributes have 
higher stability: [or example, produc- 
tivity as measured by. word-count. 
Rechtschaffen* has obtained an r of 
.72 for the autokinetic procedure and 
Koch! found ап 7 of .78 for the CAT. 


s Personal communicat ion. 
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But such characteristics are not 
unique to projective techniques and 
are certainly not the kind of variable 
which such techniques are designed 
to assess. 


What does the total 
like? 


l. The actual content of responses 
to projective tests varies consid- 
erably from trial to trial, and 
there are large individual differ- 
ences in the extent of this change 
in content. 

2. The stability of some scores and 
ratings based on projective pro- 
tocols is reasonably adequate. 

3. There is reason to believe that 
changes of responses may have 
serious effects on the stability of 
interpretations of total protocols. 

The Me is not that successive 
protocols are psychologically incon- 
sistent but that they often comple- 
ment each other; material in one may 
not be present in the next, The prob- 
lem then becomes that of determinin 
the significance of such material for 
the enduring personality, 

One promising approach has been 
neglected, at least in research litera- 
ture. This is Murray's suggestion (17, 
p. 604-5) of a unity-thema: a central 
theme; compounded from dominant 
needs and press, which can be seen to 
run through a person's life. 

We need to investi 
Does 


picture look 


theme? And 


different times embody the 
thema? 


Mporary disposi- 
minent and sub- 
endencies. I have 
discussions of this 


idit 
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- Lind- 
roblem (Rohde (21, p. 109) ; Lin 
Les (15) f Bolgar (2); Klopfer and 
Spiegelman (14) and no develop we) 
of adequate methods, It is my co ae 
tion that the validity of poe 
scores and interpretations a dh 
tinue to be unsatisfactory until s 

methods are available. 
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Structured and Projective Tests: Some Common Problems 
in Validation 


Paur E. MEEHL 
University of Minnesota 


Some of us at Minnesota have been 
trying to re-think, as objectively as 
human frailty permits, the principles 
involved in the clinical use of that 
structured test with which we are 
identified. 


In preparing for this symposium I 
discovered that most of the consider- 
ations which arise in validating such 
devices as the MMPI apply with very 
little modification to those open-end- 
ed tasks which have come to be known 
as the projective techniques. Faced 
with a choice between rigorously de- 
veloping a point or two, and offerin 
a more extensive list of suggestions in 
a brief and dogmatic form with onl 
a sketch of justification underlying 
each, I have preferred the latter, 

In terms of the recommendations of 
the APA committee on test standards, 
the great majority of validation prob- 
lems posed by both structured and 
projective tests are problems of con- 
struct validity. Careful scrutiny of ap- 
parent cases of content or concurrent 
validity will usually reveal that these 
rubrics are only super: 
priate. The most obvious example of 
this is in the use of tes 
formal diagnosis, where there is no 
point in giving a test in order to pre- 
dict the verbal behavior of the psychi- 
atric staff. Think 
“hits” and “misses” 
study employing routine psychiatric 
diagnosis as criterion. 
value of such investi 


relevance in deciding whether the test 


cator, along with psychiatric judg- 
ment or any other “criterion,” of the 
presence of that inner state which is 
theoretically definitive of a particular 
taxonomic entity, An important min- 
ority of exceptions are those of truly 


; is 
predictive validity, (e.g. ae 
although even here I won sis that 
with Loevinger's recent empha: ni 
if predictive validity is 1o be Бе ula- 
izable over different clinical p E n 
tions, good construct validity is т 
sary (6). : „е 

It follows that there is pti ced 
point in carrying out validatio rs are 
les unless the non-test шше пап- 
superior, both qualitatively кү derit 
titatively, to the kinds of Mes rou- 
rating, or classification which " Ror- 
tinely available, If we want IMPI to 
schach or the Bender or the ta the 
play a role analogous to lay in OF 
EKG or gold-colloid tests play adopt 
ganic medicine, we may на "more 
a causal and statistical UR N 
like that of organic medicin A 
have nothing strictly analogon “сті 
pathologist's report (a face-va studies 
terion”); therefore validation ents О 
must employ multiple assessm жы 
the same construct, numerous but pre 
checks (sufficiently patterned 1 some 
Served from contamination) , eed on 
procedure for further пе actu 
whether an apparent test miss so. For 
ally a miss or only seems to a cases 
example: We study the subset Jy indi- 
in which the Rorschach stoni but 
cated a schizophrenic structu urrent 
which were, by the usual p saa ; 
validity Criterion, not so mener Г 
then we might determine whe h case 
Sorts by the residents on orrelation 
tended to show a higher Q-corr tion ° 
With an idealized Q-sort ser it than 
"pseudoneurotic schizophrenia n nom 
is observed in randomly chose 
schizophrenic cases. 


hp we 

+ nich “> 

Another approach with Le Mult! 
are currently working in ord on 
Phasic studies utilizes temp ha 


x rics. 
vergence” to the psychometr 
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1s, recognizing that neither the test nor 
the non-test indicators (I prefer the 
term indicator to the term "criterion" 
In such contexts) is infallible, one can 
at least study the extent to which the 
Non-test indicators and judgments 
ез о еса to the characteriza- 
TER ded by the test as more non- 
St information is accumulated. Re- 
e ieee the attenuation formula, 
tive emonstration that a set of rela- 
i unreliable clinical indicators 
repeated over time (as a function of 
ер and qualitatively diverse ex- 
Ceptio phe patient) toward the per- 
test ee of the patient provided by the 
solute encouraging, even when the ab- 
this ae of the asymptote of 
Á vergence function is mediocre. 
tion Perennial problem in the valida- 
Share d enne devices (which they 
atter = 1 structured devices when the 
tole th re multi-variate) is the exact 
that should be given in validation 
Proach 4 the so-called "global" ap- 
Ratchin Rue the method of correct 
tion of е has been urged as the solu- 
Would т this problem, and while I 
Nite dag agree that it has a defi- 
stages) та (especially in the early 
fende, e ee not believe it can be de- 
pits the method of choice. It does 
tion MORES a very true-to-life valida- 
Never EROS, Since we are practically 
‘Who sone ned clinically to identify 
Nt rey, ebody is." The method does 
the y Cal which variables are doing 
tell us E à device which purports to 
may ap — different kinds of things 
tually i ar better or worse than it ac- 
ber о cd the basis of a small num- 
Ing dim et and clinically uninterest- 
have Je, usions to which matchers 
Blobay 21164 to attend selectively. Our 
into p “inking must not mislead us 
Stu Orgettin I . E Е 
dents g that in the training о 
tention tig do teach them to pay at- 
test ne certain scores to which the 
Ча] inter rise and to attach differen- 
Tha, thigh уе significance to each. 
nce bs done contextually i.e. with 
m Score © the pattern of the remain- 
а Match inte not suffice to justify 
§ method, although it does 
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demonstrate the inappropriateness of 
confining a statistical analysis to the 
calculation of Pearson correlations be- 
tween single-test dimensions and sin- 
gle-criterion variables. My own opin- 
ion is that Q-sort provides both quan- 
tifiability and globality, and is there- 
fore preferable both to the traditional 
single-variable correlation on the one 
hand and the method of correct match- 
ings on the other. There are unsolved 
problems with Q-technique, but our 
MMPI research has pretty well con- 
vinced us that for many clinical vali- 
dation purposes it is the best method 
available. I think it unfortunate that 
the method detailed by Cronbach in 
1948 has not been more widely used, 
although the number of judges re- 
quired has no doubt militated against 
its application (1). 

It would be nice to have some sta- 
tistical gimmick for measuring the 
similarity of two complex characteriza- 
tions of one person's dynamics and 
structure, This is not achieved by the 
method of matching, by single-trait 
correlations, by Q-correlations, nor, so 
far as I'm aware, by any method yet 
proposed. If I describe a person by the 
usual mixture of genotypic and phe- 
notypic statements, the dynamic point 
of view sees each facet of the pheno- 
type as an indicator of the genotype; 
and it is in some sense a more serious 
mistake to utter the single proposition, 
“This patient has rigid reaction for- 
mations against his unusually strong 
unconscious hostile impulses” (if that 
statement is in fact false) , than it is to 
include erroneously a frequently pres- 
ent indicator, €.g. “The patient will 
be docile in accepting interpretations 
because he will perceive disagreement 
as an aggressive act]" If the characteri- 
zation were presented in numerical 
form as estimates of the patient's co- 
ordinates in the variables of the indi- 
cator or surface trait space, and similar 
estimates in the underlying causal or 
factor space, one of the available dis- 
tance measures might be appropriate 
(2). Short of that idealized situation, 
however, one has the feeling that any 
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numerical measure of the “closeness of 
fit” between two structural-dynamic 
characterizations would be excessively 
arbitrary. oes 

І cannot refrain from a critical com- 
ment here with regard to the globality 
problem. Some clinicians are still con- 
fused between the complex psycholog- 
ical processes of the test-interpreter in 
arriving at his final integrated charac- 
terization of the patient, and the sta- 
tistical problem of validating that in- 
terpretation. After he has weighed the 
various possibilities and taken account 
of the higher order interactions as best 
he can, the clinician does produce a 
set of utterances which are, taken sin- 
Bly, accurate in varying degrees. It is 
quite appropriate to determine the 
number or average amount of errors 
in the final description by considering 
the statements individually Such a 
procedure, which studies the final re- 
sult of the clinician’s cerebrations, 
seems to me to be an unavoidable part 
of validation. This methodological 
point was made crystal clear by Kelly 
and Fiske (4) in their exposition of 
the Michigan assessment program's de- 
sign, but in spite of the lack of any 
rational reply to their arguments the 
principle has even yet not completely 
sunk in. 

A tough practical problem in the 
validation of multivariate instruments 
is that of utilizing higher order inter- 
action effects among the test variables, 
The qualitative merits of the inde- 
pendent construct variable estimates 
should be excellent, as I've pointed 
out above, otherwise we are wastin, 
our time. This usually means that the 
patients have been subjected to in- 
tense scrutiny by judges of a high level 
of clinical competence. On the other 
hand, the capitalization of random 
sampling errors increases horrendous- 
ly as patterning effects are taken into 
consideration, so that the determina- 
tion of a function and the assignment 
of optimal weights requires a large 
sample. In other branches of applied 
psychology or even in clinical psychol- 
ogy where predictive validity is really 
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know 

the problem, it often suffices Ee. 
a very little bit about a large as in 
of persons; for other por po cho-ther- 
carrying out individual P ardeal 
apy, it suffices to know a very E »erson. 
at a deep level about a sig E T оа 
In validating the configural in selves 
of a multivariate test, we find adi 
in the unhappy position of red large 
to know a great deal about 
number of persons. GÀ 

I come gown to some cont cil 
relating validation studies bb б 
practice. Since the | d map 4 test- 
multivariate devices involves chani- 
clinician combination (i.e., ge ex- 
cal or cookbook procedures gon skill 
ist), at what level of Спа аот 
should the clinicians in va evera 
studies be chosen? One can Lies nen 
questions, each of which mal “cannot 
retical and practical sense. W T АТЕВ on 
dismiss negative validation ыт use 
the grounds that the Rorsc е r but 
were not being read by Сере moder 
"ordinary" clinicians of on ) ту of à 
ate skill. One empirical prope lid in 
Clinical device is how ninen, ү per: 
formation is extracted from it neS of 
sons who have achieved that deg tion 
proficiency typical of the pr of pe? 
of users. Suppose that only ates 
ple who are ABEPP diploma shops 
have attended Rorschach wor mor! 
and have administered 300 t r 
Rorschachs under supervision, Jusions 
rive at clinically useful Oe er 1 
with the instrument; the tax pay ther 
being somewhat defrauded ift on this 
95% draw part of their salary "How 
basis. A second question is, ] infor 
much valid and clinically pues most 
mation can be extracted by ee ent 
skillful interpreters of an instrum iy, 
Finally, one may ask, “How mn Я 
formation is intrinsically CORE ing 
the test behavior?” We are bee et 
to collect some evidence with og he 
the MMPI that nobody gets HH would 
information out (3, 7, 8) and of 1655 
assume that to be equally true А 
structured devices. tion” 19 

"Clinically useful informs notio?" 
actually a rather complicate 
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The weakest claim that can be made 
fora test is that it tells us things about 
the patient which are true. It is a re- 
markable social phenomenon that, 
Within an allegedly scientific profes- 
Ln even this claim has not as yet 
hers clearly supported with respect 
e ri majority of the inferential uses 
which our favorite devices are being 
Da оты one may ask, ES 
irons va id information does the in- 
avail ble yield which is not readily 
in ve e from other sources present 
тош у нш context and who will 
ve aely be making these judgments 
ee of whether we use the test?” 
ӨП pA question is, “How much soon- 
бесен time sequence does such in- 
able tal information become avail- 
to us through the use of the test? 
"i eia tells me something about the 
initial AN I do not get from the 
will b lagnostic interview but which 
high q е able to assess with a relatively 
of the bns of probability by the end 
NA th therapeutic hour, the use 
Че test is hard to justify. 
done ay te really important ques- 
ciency ; hat is the incremental effi- 
bon, !n clinical handling (that is, 
making gross administrative decision- 
denen in the moment-to-moment 
ое made in the course of psy- 
Mental ру) achieved through incre- 
ance Б provided in ad- 
Signin the test?” The difficulties of 
fourth 8 experiments to answer this 
it А ера аге considerable, but 
ate justi me obvious that the ulti- 
о ice: cation for the clinical use 
must CES, projective or otherwise, 
st lie here I lf inclined t 
е somewhat am myself inclined to 
and it i. at skeptical in this regard, 
Ment to a source of continual amaze- 
йен Pe the extent to which many 
n боп. ыз the answer for granted. 
Portu cluding, I cannot miss the op- 
e 


ni 
en ly to attack an unfortunate 
Oves : 16У» 


Б S H " 
деть 018106 no doubt from 


es fication with our favorite 
that the Combined with a lurking fear 
Everyha, Y not be quite as valid as 
any ы y knows" they are) , to reject 
rimenta] or statistical design 
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which is offered, on the ground that it 
is artificial or not in accord with ac- 
tual clinical practice. ‘True, some un- 
imaginative designs have been em- 
ployed to produce negative results 
when a more sophisticated approach 
would have elicited the validities ac- 
tually present. But I think it is time 
for some blunt speaking within our 
profession about the disparity which 
exists between even the best available 
studies of validity and the amount of 
faith—and I use here a theological 
word deliberately—invested by a large 
number of practitioners in current 
methods. Studies such as that of Kost- 
lan (5) in which the incremental in- 
formation provided by each of several 
instruments is estimated by showing 
the effect of subtracting that source 
from the total pattern of data avail- 
able, are sufficiently close to “real life" 
clinical practice that no one is ethical- 
ly and scientifically entitled to ignore 
the findings. There is far too great a 
tendency to invoke “clinical expe- 
rience" as though it were a satisfactory 
answer to the validation question. 
Such a mistake could only be made by 
someone ignorant of the history of 
science (particularly of the medical 
sciences) or remarkably naive about 
those errors in observation, memory, 
and interpretation to which the hu- 
man intellect is subject. 
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ony reported is based upon an 
Чам. E: of variance design which eval- 
which T degree of correctness with 
ident AT interpretations can be 
5 ntified with the correct TAT sub- 
de in randomized matching." Blind" 
ia pretations of TAT's administered 
eximit ub of 36 14-15 year old adol- 
With sir cd systematically compared 
marie we arly "blindly" derived sum- 
fective C selected criterion data (ob- 
Vations iy ogee summaries of obser- 
bye and interviews, and Rorschach 
еш UR " AIL instruments rep- 
Summa. Lin the criterion data had been 
неса independently, but each 
concepts, re patterned on the same 
advanie а framework, agreed upon in 
erpreti у each of the clinicians in- 
ting the various instruments. 


e pr з 
dec... Present study, using the data 

x d follows a model proposed by 
E ach (1). The 36 adolescent sub- 
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jects were divided into 12 “triads.” 
Criterion material for each triad was 
separated into statements, and grouped 
into four general concept areas (Peer 
Relations, Family, Mental Function- 
ing, and Emotional Adjustment) . Ex- 
pert judges were then asked to match 
individual TAT interpretations 
against a series of statement sheets in 
which criterion statements from three 
subjects were randomly represented, 
giving a "t", a "0", ora rating to 
each comparison. Modifications of the 
Cronbach design permit the derivation 
of statements assessing the influence of 
various effects of the judging proced- 
ure, to include the effect of the indivi- 
dual case being judged, the order of 
the presentation of cases, the effect of 
the particular criterion instrument be- 
ing used, the sequence of cases judged, 
the behavior area being judged, and 
others. 

Since the judging operation com- 

rises two tasks — correct selection of 
matching items, and correct rejec- 
tion of nonmatching items — the cor- 
rectness "scores" of judges were sim- 
ilarly divided. judges scores were 
treated separately, as reflecting on the 
ability of the TAT to identify descrip- 
tions of a particular individual, or on 
the sensitivity of the TAT in discrim- 
inating between individuals. The an- 
alysis of variance was undertaken on 
both identification matchings (I- 
scores) and upon discrimination 
matchings (D-scores) . 

In all instances, hypotheses related 
to the validity of the original blind 
TAT interpretations are demonstrably 
true at a level of confidence very con- 
siderably beyond the .01 level. This 
level of confidence is based on the F- 
distribution, and makes use of a spe- 
cial index developed by Dr. David 
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Wallace of the Department of Stans: 
tics, University of Chicago. The Wal- 
lace Index is used in computing each 
correctness score which is entered in 
the F-equation, in such a way that the 
resulting F-value is the percentage by 
which the correctness of that score ex- 
ceeds chance. The high level of suc- 
cess thus obtained holds for both the 
Lscores and the D-scores. Certain dif- 
ferentiations between these scores will 
be discussed below. 


POPULATION 


The 36 cases involved were adoles- 
cents of approximately 14 years of age, 
all from the same school in a midwest. 
ern community of under 10,000 pop- 
ulation. All were “normal,” in that 
they were going to school, living in 
their own homes, Half of the subjects 
were girls, half boys, 


TAT INTERPRETATIONS 


The basic material to be judged con- 
sisted of individual TAT interpreta- 
tions made by one person upon the 
records of these 36 adolescents, Inter- 
pretations were made blind for each 


subject, with the exception of knowl- 
edge of sex and age. 


CRITERION SUMMARIES 


The basic data against which the 
TAT interpretations were judged for 
fit were derived from instruments re 
resenting three general types, or levels, 
of material: 

1. Objective Behavior—Sociometric 
and Guess-Who Tests, Family Rela- 
tions Questionnaire, Stanford-Binet, 
academic achievement tests, school 
grades, and the Emotional Response 
Test of Bavelas. 

2. Subjective Behavior — derived 
from observations and interviews with 


teachers, parents, peers in home and in 
school. 

3. Projective Behavior — the Ror- 
schach. 


CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK 
The framework of concepts used was 
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identical for each criterion inea 
and for the TAT (2) - It germ 
gross areas of personality, er m The 
action, and Characteristics of Se i ludi 
Social Interaction elements i Gans. 
peer relations and family ps oA 
The Characteristics of Self d 
include mental functioning, o^ dé- 
reactivity, inner adjustment, ы al 
fense mechanisms, and so gn: = апре 
major areas, with their bee a 
divisions, the personality ana a "ts 
each instrument was pem tha 
ther into 27 statement areas. i pi 
final materials for judging, aki 
ment area was directly compa né 
Thus statement No. 1 from won 
of the criterion instruments Сар 
deals with the "Degree of par ша 
tion in Peer Groups” (in the 16 was 
Interaction area), statement a Emo- 
always material related to Зар area), 
tional Attitude,” (from the Se 

etc. 


The 27 statement areas were ae to 
on the statement sheets according а. 
four larger categories—I. ato 
tions, П. Family Dynamics, 11 "Adjust 
Functioning, IV. Emotional / 
ment. 


ped 


IADS 
ASSIGNMENT or CASES TO TRU 


ale cases 

The 18 male and 18 er a 

were then randomly assignec s within 
and the position of each subjec 


5 d. 
Si igne 
the triads similarly randomly ass!£ 


THE JUDGES AND THE JUDGING 
PROCEDURE НА и 
Nine psychologists, all ехрегё е 
clinicians and projective-analys :udge* 
chosen as judges. For these nine y erns 
three different presentation К me 
Were designed, with three Je ae pat 
judge "trio" receiving each o within 
terns. In this way, replication the 16; 
trios makes possible a check 2i T 
liability of judging, and ке crite™ 
summary is matched with eac mtatio” 
ion equally often, The prese of © 
orders were balanced, to avan inte 
detect practice effects, or any nce 0) 
actional effects from the segt idu? 
criterion type, sequence of ind 


a 
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subjects in a given triad, and so on. 
Scoring instructions for the judges 
Were standardized, and each judge's 
ratings were made on separate scoring 
forms. 


ANALYSIS OF DATA 


| We have undertaken two largely in- 
ar pete analyses of variance aimed 
A he analysis of the judgments of 
s us of Identification (Lscores) and 
n he Errors of Discrimination (D- 
и es) . Within each, we have analyzed 
Я contribution made by some of the 
arious effects of the judging process. 


RESULTS 


«i Since the details of the statistical an- 
ne will be reported in a subsequent 
д med ply we will limit ourselves to 
1 € statement of our conclusions. 
seleen e Validity of the TAT. We 
validi. » as the evidence for a general 
sh ү, hypothesis, Lscores which 
tionsh; a greater than chance rela- 
criteri; between TAT statements and 
à, at a .01 level of confidence. 
= the Lscore blocks show signifi- 
* eee considerably beyond 
riati evel. There was no significant 
erion on between the types of cri- 
еу m ument (objective tests, 1n- 
of each e Rorschach) in the agreement 
hough with the TAT predictions. Al- 
atea ® various effects of behavior 
indiyey sentation order and sequence, 
meee subjects, and their various 
highly lons, were for the most part 
Upon ch Bnificant in their influence 
Ment sd Scores, even the lowest agree- 
SVery case a far above chance in 
actions m None of the effects or inter- 
any bi ested depressed the scores of 
leya Ock below the .01 significance 
rising imilarly, despite a rather sur- 
Wdgemen® of conformity among the 
Judge, 2105 of these expert judges, all 
ratings Scores matched the correct “I” 
AUN at or above the .01 level. 
T4 he Discrimination Power of the 
еге find an hypothesis about the 
the Wiss of the TAT in expressing 
ality unlicness of individual person- 
€quivocally supported by the 


can 
thi 


va: 
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high Discrimination ("D") scores ob- 
tained. These scores, like the Identi- 
fication scores, are significant consider- 
ably beyond the .01 level. 

3. The Scope of the Concepts Rele- 
vant for the TAT. There is no area of 
concepts, no criterion instrument, no 
presentation effect which reduces the 
significance level of the correctness of 
TAT-criterion matchings. Thus we 
can claim for the TAT, within the lim- 
its of the four broad and 27 detailed 
concept areas, and within the popula- 
tion dealt with, the wide scope implied 
by the generality of our hypotheses. 
However, some differentiations within 
the various effects of judging were 
found. By far the greatest single effect 
on the judging process relates to dif- 
ferences in the behavior area in which 
the prediction was made (Peer Group, 
Family Dynamics, Mental Function- 
ing, Emotional Adjustment) . This ef- 
fect is entirely in keeping with expec- 
tation. The reason commonly given for 
assessing personality by a battery of 
tests, rather than by a single instru- 
ment, is that the tests will be focussed 
upon different areas of personality 
function. Scores in the four areas men- 
tioned divide themselves neatly into 
two groups—a Peer Group-Emotional 
Adjustment category, and a Family 
Dynamics-Mental Functioning cate- 

ory — with the two sections in each 
group showing virtually the same per- 
centage of agreement above chance, 
and the former group noticeably more 
accurately judged than the latter. It 
should be noted that the lower effi- 
ciency of judgment in these latter 
areas is only a relative matter, since 
agreement Was significantly beyond 
chance for all areas. There are several 

ossible explanations of this differen- 
tial agreement. It may reflect a true 
differential ability of the TAT. It may 
reflect the particular preoccupations of 
the life stage of our population. It may 
reflect the particular foci of interest of 
the TAT interpreter. 

4. The “Fatigue” Effect. Between 
the first, second, and third sections of 
the total matchings undertaken by 
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each judge, there is a consistent, 
though not extraordinarily large, de- 
cline in performance. This applies to 
both I and D scores, and to all pre- 
sentation orders, and seems to repre- 
sent a simple function of fatigue. 


5. Conclusions about the Clinical 
Use of the TAT. 


a. There is no single correct way of 
employing the TAT interpretations. 
There was little individual.item- 
agreement between judges, but each 
judge made enough “correct” judg- 
ments to yield the highly significant 
agreement figures reported. Judges 
may arrive at essentially the same in- 
terpretive implications by quite dif- 
ferent routes; or judges may differ in- 
dividually in their ability to utilize 
TAT predictions in different concept 
areas, or for different subjects. But 
whatever the route used, all judges ar- 
rived at a substantially accurate un- 
derstanding of each subject, despite 
great inter-judge variability, 


b. Judges appear to make more effi- 
cient use of the projective (TAT) re- 
port when the decisions they must 
make are definitive and detailed, than 
when they are relatively simple; i.e., 
because there is overlap in the be- 
havioral repertoires of individuals, it 
is easy to make the mistake of includ- 
ing in a subject's potential responses 
those which are more characteristic of 
someone else. It is more difficult (and 
more inaccurate) to exclude from a 
subject's potential responses those he 
in fact displays. Conversely, it is less 
difficult to make the second type of 
judgment correctly than the first, AL 
though there were more mistakes of 
the "D" type, as expected, the judges 
also varied much more widely in their 
ability to make the "T" type of judg- 
ment accurately. We have concluded 
that the "set" necessary for making fine 
distinctions (concentration, delibera- 
tion, and impersonal detached judg- 
ment) are more conducive to evenly 
accurate diagnosis than the more spon- 
taneous, personally colored approach 
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used in making the less tedious com 
parisons. | б 
с. The judges perceptions oe 
sharpened by consideration ofa i point 
of personality data, but wt d ж 
of diminishing returns. АП EM g- 
certain amount of facilitation 1n J a 
ment is produced by ат А А 
subject from several angles, v ee 
also a "fatigue" effect eee d - 
superfluity of information, an fe Cur 
fect becomes dominant when the 
ician considers many subjects. 


d. Clinicians have their pees 
‘specialties.’ The accuracy o md in- 
ing differed with each judge, r vas, at 
dividual to individual. There was, а 
the same time, no clear agrees duals 
tween judges as to which in Т The 
were judged more accurate У. not 
exact cause of the divergence !: ap- 
clear, but the crucial gp o it 
parently strictly personal. Doo way 
is explained by a difference = he or 
à judge perceives certain su That the 
groups of subjects. It may be -ecognit: 
judge is especially expert at reco 
ing all hysterics; anot h et thir 
matches boys better than guis more 
simply finds certain шаа Б thus 
interesting than others, anc. equals 
more involved with those Med i 
In any case, each judge fluctua divid 
his ability to judge different pi in 
uals, and no two judges fluctua 
exactly the same direction. : ding 

€. Instrument. One negative os тё 
is fully as important as the possede 
sults of any other of the tested V? 
bles; this is the nonsignificance str 
differences between criterion ME: 3 
ments, and of the instrumenta qd 
teraction, It was confidently “tue 
that the results of this validation 5 ас 
would provide some clue to the Vey 
of the ТАТ in a clinical test bag 
for Personality assessment. Since re ii 
different types of instrument WC. 


st 
mp Mmi 

cluded among the criteria (Aere 
which the TAT was matched. AT 


Was reason to believe that me ont 
would show itself to be close? ues; J^ 
than another of these techniq 
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stating the evidence acceptable for con- 
firmation of the validity hypothesis, 
a “standard” was selected from the 
three criteria for each area of predic- 
Чоп. This selection was made in the 
аав anticipation of notable area- 
ni ument interaction. The nonsig- 
1cance of these effects presents three 
possible interpretations: 
in jd ле is actually no difference 
E or in accuracy between the re- 
one ы from the objective, sub- 
to tl ‚ and projective tests, as applied 
е four behavioral areas. 
n E TAT is so flexible, and so 
aloe ensive that it taps all levels of 
areas equally well. 
NU interpreters of each of the 
50 well ey uments knew their tests 
beyond x none of them ventured 
Provided Y information legitimately 
sequently у those instruments; con- 
should "d the criterion information 
the infer in richness and clarity as 
further pasen sought was nearer or 
ment; fun 1o the focus of the instru- 
baked ti 1e statements would not be 
Strum an overextension of the in- 


be f; 


superficial or meager infor- 
» or might be faced with a “no 
y eps item, but would prob- 
viti be asked to match the TAT 
quently ; Hicorrecr statement. Conse- 
of validi assuming a consistent level 
there uil for TAT interpretation — 
Error se Bat be no significant change in 
bu, Core (false plus or false zero), 


a t 
(questi Breat deal more uncertainty 
Stion mark), 


Nation, 
inform 


*xibilit The second alternative 
the р д-У апа comprehensiveness of 
Is very tempting and may 
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well be partially true. However, the 
“one perfect” clinical test idea does 
not agree with personality theory, wi th 
test theory, or with the experience- 
based opinions of testers. 

The third alternative (limitation of 
the scope of interpretation in criterion 
data) —or at best a combination of the 
second and third — is probably the 
truest explanation of the unexpected 
negative finding. We have one ready- 
made index to the plausibility of this 
explanation: the hypothesized “mea- 
gerness” or “superficiality” of data are 
matters of opinion, which it would be 
difficult to verify; but the "no infor- 
mation" items are perfectly definite 
and verifiable. The distribution of no- 
information items lends credence to 
our answer. Using the same criterion 
for each area, we find the “no informa- 
tion" items distributed according to 
this pattern. The instrument-area com- 
binations chosen as ideal have the 
smallest number of N.I. entries. The 
smallest proportion of N.L’s given for 
the observation and interview criterion 
was in the Family Relations area; the 
smallest proportion of N.I. items in 
the Emotional Adjustment areas is 
from the projective (Rorschach) cri- 
terion; the smallest proportion of ob- 
jective “no information” items is found 
in the Peer Area. The single contra- 
dictory entry in the table is the large 
number of N.I. items found for the ob- 
jective criterion in the Mental Func- 
tioning area. However, 70 per cent of 
these data failures occurred on items 
14 and 15, which concern creativity 
and fantasy, and about which the ob- 
jective data might be expected to have 
less to say. 
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What is a Criterion?! 


EvELYN HOOKER 
University of California at Los Angeles 


I take the liberty of departing from 
the general pattern followed by most 
of my colleagues in this symposium, 
that is, concern about aspects of the 
validation process in general as applied 
to projective techniques. Instead, I 
shall try to raise some issues about val- 
idation within the context of a spe- 
cific clinical area, namely, homosexu- 
ality. This is done with the hope that 
the issues may be clearer if seen with 
concrete application; moreover, the 
theoretical and practical importance 
of validating projective test instru- 
ments for the diagnosis of homosexu- 
ality needs no special documentation. 

I agree with Professor Mech] that 
the majority of validation problems 
are those of construct validity and that 
careful scrutiny of apparent cases of 
concurrent validity will reveal that 
these rubrics are only superficially ap- 
propriate. I would extend the case still 
further, to postulate that studies which 
restrict themselves to concurrent valid- 
ity are relatively sterile, Unless our va- 
lidity studies make clear the nature of 
the psychological phenomenon bein 
investigated, without depending solely 
on a diagnostic label of the behavior 
which constitutes the criterion, we are 
simply technicians — and not very 
good ones, at that. 


Let me try to make this clear by 
turning to validation studies of overt 


homosexuality, The tests which have 


been most frequently used for the 
diagnosis of homosexuality are the 


*This investigation was supported by Re- 
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i ert 
these instruments by en eee А 
homosexuals with pu sms 
using test indicators called d Mc 
ual indices." Davids, Joelson, er (9) 
Arthur (1), using the Wheeler СА 
homosexual-content indices in t differ- 
schach, found that these wowe 
entiate a group of overt pig л a 
who were college students, normal” 
group of non-homosexual К; mosex- 
students and also from a non-ho 15 but 
ual neurotic group of dece an 
that they would not reliably Toups. 
guish individuals within these g study 
Ferracuti and Rizzo (2), in h t the 
conducted in Italy, found ; whole, 
Wheeler indices, taken as а up 0 
would not differentiate a porri 
homosexual prisoners from О езеп 
sexual prisoners but that the рте ошӣ 
of any one sign or any two AE Nitsché 
distinguish the two groups. | a list 
Robinson, and Parsons (7) р S neel 
of content categories similar Sel signs 
er's, found that the Sgr "re 
did not differentiate a group from 
cently convicted” homosexua osexual 
patients with no known poma гоа 
activity. In my own work (4) , t jnate 
Wheeler content-indices Б панни, 
between а group of overt homo Js only 
and a group of non-homosex ye | pairs 
when the differences in matche he dif: 
Were taken into account. Thus, clinica 
ferences are so small that for i dd 
Purposes they are unimportan gs just 
10 the discrepancies in the que 3 of 
cited the fact that, in the gro P ert 
records with which I worked, pe dis 
Rorschach workers were Een. 
tinguish homosexual from he with 
ual records, even when presente ese 
matched protocols. In none 7 ind. 
Studies has it been found tha diag 
vidual records could be validly - "er 
nosed: the criterion “overt hom” ge 
ality” obviously covered a те 
of sins.” Kinsey and his associa 
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have demonstrated the fallacy of as- 
irs, e a homosexual is an in- 
demi who has engaged in a homo- 
ues act. Unless the extent of hetero- 
ist activity and/or homosexual ac- 
kai Y, together with the pattern of de- 
es, is made clear, the criterion be- 
comes ambiguous. 
"n w take a look at the results with 
studi н 2 As far as I know, only three 
ace have been reported in the lit- 
ane Davids, Joelson, and Mc- 
терг 440, іп the study previously 
the es ‚ used the TAT in addition to 
ial M ieu Using TAT homosex- 
fire d ices gathered from the litera- 
4 ed found. that these, taken as 
sexual tz would differentiate the homo- 
and cerca the non-homosexual group 
Were » the Rorschach and TAT signs 
and puiticangy correlated. Ferracutt 
Шат teer (2) , using a somewhat sim- 
id ET E signs, found that they 
indzey LU e is the two groups. 
also AA ejessy, and Zamansky (б), 
that the i colege students, have found 
Ош T indices will differentiate 
Broup sexua] from a non-homosexual 
nham ur that an uninstructed and 
much еа clinician could do a 
Would th ter job of differentiating than 
the T AT. Objective rater. I found that 
homosexy e MAPS protocols of the 
onnecti tals previously described in 
(4) ‘ihe with the Rorschach study 
a tanger full of manifest homosex- 
o£ a clini t that neither the judgment 
of indi 1сіап nor an objective rating 
distin ces was necessary in order to 
hetero sh the homosexual from the 
T oe records. The TAT and 
Valiq ^ us would appear to be more 
sexy, 12 5truments for detecting homo- 
Uality than ; B 
let us no Ban is the Rorschach. But 
d ur € hasty! Lindzey, Tejessy, 
Evident ПАПКУ state (6, p. 73), "It is 
best are at the variables that function 
ТОЧ no Precisely those which one 
Saling ач expect to encounter when 
Sexuality o strongly repressed homo- 
ВА idi an overt homosexual 
Pect of hi tempting to conceal this 
exse, 115 behavior." I would like to 
Score that ake 2 
at remark heavily, not 
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only for the TAT and MAPS but, also, 
with somewhat less confidence, for the 
Rorschach. A subject who had given a 
Rorschach record which, up to this 
point, gave no indication of homosex- 
uality, produced an oralgenital re- 
sponse which he prefaced with, “I hate 
to say this, because it will give me 
away." He had already "given himself 
away," since he had told me he was 
homosexual although he was married. 
He also had told me that he would not 
have come to me were I living in his 
home town. He successfully conceals 
his homosexuality, and is a highly 
respected professional man in his com- 
munity. Another said, "I have heard 
that homosexuals are supposed to see 
sex in this, but I honestly can't." Test 
subjects these days are obviously no 
longer as naive as we like to believe. 

The situation is not very encourag- 
ing for the clinician who wishes to use 
any of these three projective instru- 
ments for the diagnosis of homosexu- 
ality. All of the investigators point out 
that the use of the signs for individual 
diagnosis is unwarranted — unless, in 
the TAT, the subject virtually tells us 
that he is a homosexual. Why not let 
him tell us directly? If all one is look- 
ing for in the projective protocol is the 
answer to the question, “Is he homo- 
sexual,” one may be using an ineffi- 
cient means of obtaining the answer. 
If the subject is set not to give the show 
away, a projective test may not help us 
much. 

Can the situation be improved? Yes, 
I think it can be, provided we begin 
to think seriously about the fact that 
studies of concurrent validity are, in 
reality, either good or poor studies of 
construct validity. Or, to put itina 
slightly different way, we cannot hope 
to use projective techniques to answer 
the question accurately, Who is a 
homosexual,” until we know much 
more about who or what a homosex- 
ual is. 

In the studies cited, two personality 
yictures of "the" homosexual have 
been used. To quote Wheeler (9, p. 
123), “If it is possible to accept the ra- 
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tionale for each item in terms of the 
aforementioned results, a combined 
picture of the male 'homosexual 
would be: A somewhat paranoid indi- 
vidual with derogatory attitudes to- 
ward people, especially women, which 
is accompanied by a feminine identifi- 
cation. There are indications of anal 
interests and interest in physical rela- 
tionships between like beings. There is 
apparently some preoccupation with 
sex in general and some autoerotic con- 
cern." To quote Lindzey (6, p. 74), 
"Our tentative findings suggest that 
the TAT protocols of the individual 
characterized by strong homosexual 
tendencies display consistently nega- 
tive attitudes toward women, a lack of 
full, rich, and satisfying relations with 
members of the opposite sex, and oc- 
casional reference to manifest homo- 
sexuality." A basic assumption which 
they have in common is that "the" 
homosexual exists and that he is char- 
acterized by attitudes consistent with 
hatred of, or at least negative attitudes 
toward, women—a relatively simple 
construct, I venture to suggest that not 
only is it too simple but it is not alto- 
gether true. Let me hasten to add that 
many homosexuals can be character- 
ized in this way; but even for them it 
Is a caricature of the complexity of the 
individuals involved. At the risk of 
stating a self-evident fact, it is apparent 
to anyone with knowledge of the wide 
individual variations in homosexual 
patterns and life styles, as well as to 
anyone who has looked at projective 
test protocols or life histories, that 
homosexuality is not an entity but is, 


rather, a multi-manifested phenom- 
enon. 


It is precisely here that projective 
techniques can help us. We need to get 
beyond the fact that the individual is 
homosexual, to the kind of homosex- 
ual that he is. We are badly in need of 
fruitful theory which will take into ac- 
count the multiplicity of variables 
which appear to be operating. Pro- 
jective techniques can be valuable 
sources of constructs for such theory- 
building. It is not an easy task; and it 
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is one which, I think, will not be re 
complished by the developmen aiy 
“homosexual signs.” It seems un^ E 
that signs will help us to diagnose Am 
understand individuals who ae 
varied as—to quote judges who dem 
interpreted the projective proto c. 
"an impoverished, restricted, pene 
cuous, compulsive homosexual, dev "a 
of the capacity for deep feeling ; 
straight heterosexual—except И annt 
bedroom"; "sensitive, indepen lo 
autonomous, with strong treet to- 
impulses and with a moral attitu vim 
Ward sex"; "a positive pec mt 
who goes through life gently, wit ы 
of strength and no hostility, PROS 
strong relationships, and for нак i- 
homosexuality is a way of selbe 
zation”; "a passive-aggressive 16 sy- 
clast who has libidinized all of his 5o 
chological needs in fellatio"; "a р up 
noid character who has never mad gir , 
his mind whether he is a boy ога fees 
à tormented, sad homosexual who rey 
from close relations and is at Шеше 
of his own intense emotions"; "an ails 
dividual with lots of strength asa en 
who plays the assertive role with In: 
and with tremendous hostility to M this 
en"; and, finally, just to bring ia 
arbitrarily to a close, “a homose n, 2 
With pervasive feminine orientation 


Я п ssiVe 
very passionate person, an age pase” 
2 n H ay e 
personality with a paranoid hree 


The most striking finding of the "ojec 
judges (3) who examined the Pt the 
tive materials was that many 0 ted. 

omosexuals were very well adj мо" 
In fact the three judges agreed P 
thirds of the group as being aver аб” all 
superior in adjustment. Not only 4°." e 


femini” 
omosexuals not have strong some 


identification, nor are they all th 
what paranoid,” but, according етей 
judges, some may not be characte! 
Y any demonstrable pathology! this 
It will have become evident PY ped 
time that I am not greatly distu” pes 
by the fact that projective tec migr : 
ате not demonstrably valid mean? m 
diagnosing homosexuality. In fact 1s€ 
rather encouraged by this, because 
hope it will force us to re-examine 
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much over-simplified picture we have 
had and encourage us to remind our- 
selves that the first goal of science is 
understanding, with prediction and 
Control as secondary to it. It may not 
be inappropriate to quote here the 
Opening sentence of the APA recom- 
mendations for psychological tests and 
diagnostic techniques (8, p. 1): “Psy- 
chological and educational tests are 
used in arriving at decisions which 
may have great influence on the ulti- 
ae welfare of the persons tested, and 
о dii Сопу; : There 15 probably 
re inica] area in which psychological 

Sts are used for which that statement 


М z 
35 greater import than that of homo- 
Sexuality, 
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Validity and Methodology in Projective Tests 


Norman L. FansEROW 
V.A. Center, Los Angeles 


The reflections in this paper stem 
from a study by Dr. Shneidman and 
me on “TAT Heroes of Suicidal and 
Non-Suicidal Subjects,” a report of 
which appeared in the June 1958 issue 
of the Journal of Projective Tech- 
niques (10). This was a study which 
started out as a clinical investigation 
of suicidal individuals as inferred from 
their reactions to the TAT, but which 
ended up as an examination of the 
validity and methodology of the tech- 
niques used. This is not the occasion to 
go into details about that experiment, 
but in order to report these reflections, 
let me briefly review some aspects of 
the study. 

In essence, ninety-three TATs were 
gathered into seven Broups which were 
then compared with each other, The 
categories consisted of three Broups of 
males, normal, neurotic, and psychotic, 
who were non-suicidal; two groups of 
males, neurotic and psychotic, who had 


TAT protocols were sorted (3, 4). 
These were rated—completely bling... 
by means of an 80-item, nine-step, - 
sort procedure by one judge, in this 
case, Dr. Friedman himself, 

It was our hope that the sorting for 
the attributes of the Story-hero rather 
than for the characteristics of the story- 
teller would permit us to eliminate 
some of the harrassing problems of un- 
reliability and to come closer to grasp- 
ing some of the essential differences in 
the thematic productions of suicidal 
and non-suicidal subjects. We do not 
wish to say that our analysis of the sta- 


tistical results were completely dis y i 
pointing, but suffice it to say аю | 
viewing the results one of us w E elect 
a sharp reactive depression. In "еріп" 
ing back to our feelings at the we co 
ning of the study, it seerns that Ше те- 
vertly had the naive hope that lows: 
sults would be something as fo fect; 
that our reliabilities would He pront 
that the within-group 160118 S on 
would be plus one, aem erm 
plete homogeneity within each Sra a- 
and that the between-groups co ting 
tions would be around zero, Керт 
that these homogeneous groups Y we 
indeed, different from one pa 
could then describe in some ibutes 
those clinically significant attri jstics 
Which nature, the TAT, and stati the 
had shown to characterize nan о ей 
seven groups. Clinicians woul harp- 
have new and practical clues to Ys en- 
еп our diagnostic acumen and indi- 
able them to distinguish among Gy or 
viduals who have attempted suict IBM 
who will commit suicide. Ош. ap и 
equipment, alas, betrayed us. оир 
peared that none of the seven A that 
Was essentially homogenous an ke 65 
While our judge was able to ma 


Lt 2j ents 
sentially correct over-all јадете the | 
better than chance as to the sex dis | 


subjects, and as to normal versus th 
turbed (but not suicidal) subjects nd 
differentiation between suicida е 
non-suicidal status yielded no | king 
than chance expectation. In pen 
through the results we came to ee : 
clusion that the study had some s 
esting implications for the validity ^i, 
methodology of picture thematic a 
We were faced with the inescap cen 
results that the TAT, as it had t dik 
employed in our study, could no, 
ferentiate between groups of su 08 
and non-suicidal subjects. The Ре. 
bility that there were no essentia ot 
erences was a conclusion we cou 
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comfortably accept, having had the 
benefit of a great deal of clinical and 
€mpirical observation behind us from 
over a decade of intensive research 
préoccupation with the subject. Our 
conclusion was that not only was the 
nature of the phenomenon we were 
pene to measure so complex, but 
Li nature of the stimuli used to 
varied such differences were either so 

б › or even inappropriate, that the 


d " 
lifferences must, indeed, have been 
masked, 


- Jn terms of the phenomenon, or bet- 
We d phenomena, of suicide, we felt 
tá Roc under no misconceptions as 
were е complexity of the subject we 
Deke EE. To paraphrase Dr. 
iow "i it is extremely difficult to 
Who dos is suicidal until we know 
Sihple of suicidal person is. As an ex- 
Point E the complexity, we need only 
divide о such varied and desperate in- 
ows of as the young teen-ager who 
Mens his head on his jilting girl- 
owed 2 pud the older man, wid- 
Beni T: With a terminal disease, who 
; x ashes his wrists and lied down 
schizo | owly to bleed to death; or the 
hallugtnic girl who attends to an 
down matory voice that the first step 
the hos om the sixth story window of 
or eM is not so high after all. 
among ed examples, we may look 
We may ] € attempted suicides, where 
pt ed the aborted successful at- 
only which the individual is saved 
Uine ane freakish accident, or the gen- 
a Чора with various degrees of 
Bestura] € with death" (11), or the 
die j „attempt, where the intent to 
obyjg, completely absent. It becomes 
erns ор that the motives or the pat- 
those ^. Motives may run the gamut of 
as tho bi eViously conceptualized, such 


Tung. 96 offered by Durkheim, Freud, 
and inch winger, Kelly, and others, 
be udes many, we are sure, yet to 


О: H 
by oret P wualized, we hope, by us and 
n ou, Working with this problem. 
the nascent for further constructs in 
ар ої ending of suicide, our dis- 
Sain a iE, served to remind us 
at neither we nor our tests are 
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omnipotent, and that we cannot геа- 
sonably expect universal and eternally 
perfect correlations with aspects of na- 
ture we have only incompletely con- 
ceptualized. 

Our questions at this point were old 
familiar ones. For example, we even 
debated the basic question of whether 
it was possible to identify or to predict 
an overt act or the state of mind which 
produces such behavior, from fantasy 
productions aroused in a special set of 
conditions, conditions which were usu- 
ally very carefully arranged before- 
hand to eliminate any behavior other 
than the production of fantasy. I will 
not burden us with reports of the ex- 
periments on the relationships be- 
tween test performance and behavior 
other than to remind us that they have 
been both confusing and frustrating. 
Dr. Bert Forer, Editor of the Journal 
of Projective Techniques, expressed es- 
sentially our feeling when, in com- 
menting on the papers in last year's 
Symposium on Research in Projective 
"Techniques, he said, “There is a good 
deal of psychological substance be- 
tween drives and behavior." Neverthe- 
less, while we are aware that the ex- 
pression of a motive in one context or 
at one level of psychological organiza- 
tion has not been too highly correlated 
with its manifestations at another psy- 
chological level, this basic assumption 
must be made or indeed there can be 
no justification for projective tests. In 
other words, there must be an essential 
relatedness or equivalence of behav- 
iors; the task then becomes one of find- 
ing behaviors with the highest equiv- 
alence. This becomes simply another 
way of stating the basic problem of val- 
idity: will the test data yield meaning- 
ful information about the behavior be- 
ing examined. 

It becomes apparent from the above 
that in the use of projective tests the 
nature of the stimuli employed in the 
investigation of any set of phenomena 
assumes proportions of major impor- 
tance. This attention to the nature of 
the stimuli would fall within that spe- 
cial aspect of validity suggested by Dr. 
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Shneidman in his five-part delineation 
of the problem of validity, specifically, 
Validity For What. 

In reflecting on the nature of the 
stimuli we had employed in our study, 
the closely related questions of glo- 
bality and of relevance seemed impor- 
tant. The evaluations of an entire 
TAT protocol in terms of composite 
judgments for the identification or pre- 
diction of particular kinds of behavior 
have generally led to poor results, The 
TAT, like most projective tests, was 
conceived of as a global test, yielding 
many data about many facets of per- 
sonality, with, as we have painfully 
learned, much depending upon the 
skill of the clinician-interpreter. To. 
day, much of the trend seems to be to- 
ward devising instruments for measur- 
ing the individual constructs which go 
toward making up the global person- 
ality, a trend to which we wish to add 
our voice. Cronbach and Meehl in 
their article on Construct Validity in 
the Psychological Bulletin in 1955 (2) 
stated that globa] interpretations re- 
quire validation of the separate con- 
structs implied or inferred in each sep- 
arate statement about an individual. 
Bindra in his article entitled "Psycho- 
therapy and Recovery from Neuroses" 

(1) suggested that globality may be all 
right for the clinician, but that the re- 
searcher must concentrate on "Truth" 
in small portions, chewable bites, and 
digestible bits, Kelly, in his review 
chapter on assessment in the 1955 An- 
nual Review of Psychology (6), lists 
tests for individual constructs, such as 
anxiety, dependency, and other famil- 
iar terms. In addition, the relevance of 
a test, such as the TAT, or Rorschach, 
for measuring a phenomenon 
squarely in the middle of validity, the 
Validity of What question, The TAT, 
by the very nature of its construction, 
taps a wide range of many facets of 
personality and could not hope to en- 
compass an adequate appraisal of the 
polarities of each of the psychological 
constructs invoked. Other ‘tests meas- 
uring such polarities within the indi- 
vidual constructs are needed, not to 
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supplant the TAT, but rather to sup 
lement it. 
P At the beginning of the We 
study it seemed to us that the ^ o 
nique of evaluating the attribute A 
the hero offered an unusual apps 
nity to stick close to the given paca 
thus to obtain interjudge relia d not 
based on phenotypes. What we ha iln 
anticipated was that one ише, the 
or average or add heroes, Consic f Lois 
clinician's usual diagnostic task аар Я 
parable to seeing a play, for E akes- 
Hamlet, and then. divining ym the 
peare's personality attributes. dde ‘6 
hero-oriented approach, the tas ome 
see Hamlet and then describe, in ke ity 
systematic way, Hamlet's pero day 
characteristics. But, if on a single let, 
the clinician were to sec gli 
Love's Labor Lost, Othello, ed 
for Measure, King Lear, and All's hen 
That Ends Well—how could he pie 
give a single description of е бог 
protagonist of all these plays? © in 
tunately, this was the judge's ts 
the present study. s intis 
The петте РИН at this pan 
an obvious one (and one which М yro- 
tend to pursue) ; namely that t respec 
tocols be separated into their ! nad 
tive stories and judgments be Jingle 
across the protocols in terms of 5 ibed 
Stories, that is, all the heroes Herc ale 
in the stories given to Card 6BM 15МЕ, 
be judged, the heroes of 7BM. T 
etc., and then the correlations Cr de 
made. Further, we would intend ma i 
sign specific sets of picture ther = 
stimulus materials, to investigate 
tility feelings, suicidal feelings, € 
Our suggestion, then, is for a m? 
cation of the stimulus data, using he 
ТАТ principle. We all know that д] 
TAT has been manipulated in p ont 
Ways. The first way that occurs he 
is that Murray himself devise“ com 
TAT materials so that there м: Д be 
tained within them a continut ly 
tween highly structured and ‘ay 
ambiguous stimuli. The second “Ten 
which the TAT principle has о. 
manipulated is by variation of vacua 
tent of the test materials for pat* 
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purposes, i.e, the creation of special 
sets of TAT like cards for specific kinds 
of subjects. There are, for example, 
TAT modifications for Negroes, for 
Navajoes, for Utes, for paraplegics, for 
Michigan adolescents, Korean prison- 
ers-of-war, and even [or some animals 
like the CAT. What we want to sug- 
Best is a third dimension along which 
the TAT principle can be varied; that 
15, lor the measurement of specific be- 
lavioral and emotional constructs. We 
believe that what seems to be called for 
Ия sets of projective materials 
x x 1 are devised especially and used 
B rimentally to explore the particu- 
Dile e of personality functions. 
sits а we suggest, that special 
Constr picture. thematic materials be 
чае along such continua as 
cidal Y, homosexuality, passivity, sul- 
in гена, etc. This suggestion is 
and Wi With previous work by Little 
Tiree (8) , and by Lesser (7) . In 
Us, we ranng on the area of interest to 
set o[ tu UNSER the construction of a 
continua’ which would fall along the 
stimuli 1^ of suicidal-fantasy evoking 
amon zn Which is contained one card 
ly aj AEN) that has for practical- 
and ar di ects no suicidal card-pull, 
has for e other end another card that 
Potent асру all subjects а pre- 
Vas sin раі card-pull. Аѕ Murstein 

oj larly stated in his article "Non- 


ro NI д ‹ 
on the хе Пееппіпап ts of Perception 
know the (9) , it is important to 


s Card » М 
Spect зата reflect only considerable re- 
Шер, 

Test į Reds У 
tog Subs administering such a series 
теср Ect would be in his limen or 


а. 

оа] 4203 suicide—as well as in his 

lal score. We are exploring 

уйе Some ed of including within the 

i eld a n ind 191 measure which might 

"Bo h Cex of the possibility of act- 
* suicidal tendencies indicat- 
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ed, or, to give it a psychoanalytic con- 
ceptualization, evaluate the adaptive 
aspects of ego functioning, The specific 
determinant might be anxiety (con- 
struct: add anxiety and one gets agita- 
tion, a significantly dangerous suicidal 
state) or guilt (construct: guilt cou- 
pled with fear stimulates expiatory 
hopes and activity, also a significantly 
dangerous suicidal state.) 

These suggestions are not meant as 
"practical" in the sense of our rushing 
10 construct another test for the Psy- 
chological Corporation catalogue. Dr. 
Friedman, in his critique of our paper 
published in the September 1958 issue 
of the Journal of Projective Tech- 
niques (5), after indicating that our 
suggestion appears to be an approach 
which might reduce the thorny prob- 
lem of collating, averaging, or adding 
heroes as well as an attempt to put sub- 
jects on the same measuring scale with 
reference to particular personality var- 
iables, then goes on and lists some mis- 
givings about this notion, which es- 
sentially have to do with quantifica- 
tion of the data as opposed to the more 
global approach. Parenthetically, we 
might say that Dr. Friedman sent us a 
copy of his Critique before it was pub- 
lished, and we were asked if we wished 
to answer it. We were hardly in a po- 
sition to rebut his paper inasmuch as 
we agreed with (or had stated) every- 
thing which he said. However, we see 
no reason why we should not pursue 
this avenue of approach, if for no other 
reason than to see where it might lead. 
In this sense, we find the current ef- 
forts in the field of thematic testing 
vastly exciting in that they continue to 
suggest new procedural techniques as 
well as new conceptualizations of hu- 
man behavior which may be useful in 
the exploration of personality. 
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Problems in the Validation of Projective Techniques 


KENNETH B. LITTLE 
National Institute of Mental Health, Bethesda, Maryland 


hen i discussing today the general 
en the validation of projective 
Mad ee However, I will limit my 
such inst to the effective validity of 
ripe тазаа rather than attempt 
ective т а forms of validation. "Ef- 
Чыт ae idity" may be subsumed 
кийсе dletive validity but is re- 
tions ads the class of useful predic- 
tion, CY than any and all predic- 
projet clinical situation, where most 
tered 2i Ed ues are adminis- 
air, The idity has a most pragmatic 
strument construct validity of the in- 
to the ps wi be of theoretical interest 
Validity n Д0 ogist and the concurrent 
as far as pa issue of some curiosity, but 
е ustale case in hand is concerned, 
fu dnd y wishes to make meaning- 
About a EMI predictive statements 

Dicken i When one administers 
Son, ach or a TAT to such a per- 


th ici а. 
are op © Iplicit or explicit questions 


o а а . " . 
Patient rather prosaic sort: “Will this 
have . attempt suicide?", “Does he 


SO) : : : 
Dents me form of organic impair- 


prope: Would psychotherapy be an 

the lit late form of treatment?", and 

PSychojo, : he questions are those the 

Was hi, 9815, as a psycho-diagnostician, 
Mise O answer. 

ally ; €T information may be, and usu- 


15, proyí Б 
Certain} 97194 in the test report. And 


the a fada Te is little expectation that 
че} s 5 to the questions will reach 
Patie wills: of specificity as, “This 
00 ~~ Jump out of the ward bath- 


w 
gir ee at 5:54 a.m. on Thurs- 
tar State ror should include, how- 
Se the 716145 about the subject that 
I robability of making correct 
€ Predict as to his future behavior. 
Com, mi involved may be quite 
Рег. lex chai dependent upon fairly 
tha Onality “ns of inferences but if 
п ехе 2 5S6Ssments are to be other 
Ses in composition, some in- 


formation with implications for be- 
havior must be included, It is the ac- 
curacy of the significant predictions, 
the correctness of the answers to the 
perennial questions, that may be called 
effective validity. 

Alter this preamble, it is somewhat 
embarrassing to have to say that the 
published evidence on projective tech- 
niques indicates that they have either 
zero or, at best, very low positive effec- 
tive validity indices. Even in those 
studies with the most positive of re- 
sults, correlations are of an order of 
magnitude which make predictions for 
the individual largely a waste of time. 


This distressing state of affairs has 
been with us unchanged for a rather 
long period of time. During the 85 or 
so years in which, for example, the 
Rorschach has been subject to syste- 
matic investigation, the only notice- 
able change has been in the sophisti- 
cation of design and analysis. Negative 
or ambiguous results, however, are just 
as disheartening when determined by 
an F ratio as when determined by a 
critical ratio. 

The situation as described has been 
pointed out by several people, e.g., 
Cronbach, (4) so I will not spend time 
in citing evidence. Instead I would like 
to consider the questions of "Why?" 
and "What do we do now?". A defini- 
tive answer to either of these would 
still require far more time than is 
available in this paper so I will per- 
force be quite arbitrary about what I 
present. 

An answer to the question of why 
our projective techniques fail so mis- 
erably at practical predictions is obvi- 
ously required before any rational so- 
lutions can be proposed. However, the 
determinants involved in the failure 
are numerous and many and quite 


difficult to eliminate. The fact that be- 
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havior is a function of both the organ- 
ism and the situation means that ay 
prediction based upon evaluation o 
the former alone will always be a con- 
tingent one. Since the number of pos- 
sible alternative stimulus situations is 
astronomical the problem of raising 
the validity of our instruments seems 
an impossible one. Fortunately hu- 
mans as well as rats are capable of, and 
facile at, generalization, so it is possible 
to reduce the number of stimulus situ- 
ation categories sharply. We are able 
to say that one man’s candy is another 
man’s brandy and call both consum- 
matory responses, or oral behavior, etc. 
This inevitably leads to a loss in pre- 
cision in the prediction of specific be- 
havior so we find ourselves anticipat- 
ing alcoholism when obesity in fact 
occurs. However, correlations of less 
than unity are a fact of life with which 
psychologists have already learned to 
live. 

However, there are other issues hav- 
ing to do more directly with the assess- 
ment process and with the instruments 
used. In our limited time, I wish to talk 
about two of these, one quite specu- 
lative and the other rather concrete. 
The speculative issue has to do with 
the interpretation of the basic postu- 
late of projective testing, that of psy- 
chic determinism, The term “inter- 
pretation” is used deliberately since 
few people now argue that personality 
factors have no effect whatsoever on 
responses to projective technique stim- 
uli. The rub occurs when We assume 
that all or a majority of the responses 
are determined by dominant and en- 
during characteristics, equally oper- 
ative in the every day life of the indi- 
vidual as in the testing situation, The 
experienced tester allows for set, de- 
fensive factors unique to the particu- 
lar situation, and the like in his inter- 
pretations. Then at this point he often 
assumes that what remains represents 
the regnant motives, €go-protective 
mechanisms, behavior style and so 
forth that characterize the individual 
in all situations, T wonder if this is 
necessarily the case, Perhaps all that is 
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а " ity of 
revealed is a micro-personality 


imi xtent. OE 
m ОТО to a See ental 
the unity of the personality, min de 
quality. It does not deny s query 
terminism but merely raises ut. the 
as to whether that aspect to semi- 
psyche involved in ie ior P Fany 
structured ambiguous P 1 est 0 
practical significance in eT stress 
man's behavior. During Sating for : 
when the individual is iva 
physiological or psychologica d a com 
all forces are mobilized towar sé pat 
mon end and common ost all 
terns may be apparent in all da condi 
situations. Under less н ds Fan 
tions perhaps the individu: expect 
more differentiated than We se roles 
with a wide selection of respon doch an 
Even in physiologic rape ot an 
effect may be observed; sys examp!® 
diastolic blood pressure, for ing ri 
correlate .60 in subjects suffer 


fro 


-elationshiP | 
combat fatigue but the relatio": 


cim” 
„ASi 
drops to .06 after recovery (0) 
Паг phenomenon may ос 
psychic functions. 


ser, is O 
arlier, 15 
The above, as stated eat how 


0 
tt 
x А attemp е 
with some assurance in the hav 


А po 
determine why they fail. b x y Ат 
been examined at some le M Ғата? 
astasi (1), Cronbach (4), M thers, $0 
and Tuddenham (7), and ling pro 
will discuss only the samp jil 
lem. nsin”, | 

In the Rorschach one has = рой 
апа from ten to sixty or $0 T elicit” 
in the TAT twenty picture fier pi 
hopefully twenty stories; 10 nu Ut 
jective techniques a varying, of an 
stimuli but of a similar orc есш y, 
nitude. With these stimuli ut cher, 
small sample of the behavior prese” 
dividual and assume it ds EE im 
tive of his total populatio! ma 
inative responses. Then “attemp, 
even more difficult we а; 
"measure" five to seventy-five le. 
variables with this one sae ict 
Wise tester soon learns to T 
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assessment endeavor but typically we 
Rad that we are still assigning values 
| the variables we do use on the basis 
ccs Or two responses. Since these 
Я munie dd are simply a sample of 
Vs: К of potential responses to the 
iem Н the reliability of the measure- 
ТИЕ ы questionable. The pro- 
sition eee ee ы; interpreter is in a po- 
i ens n gous to that he would be in 
items үз a random sample of 50 
subject от the MMPI, permitted the 
Шу А i option of answering them 
Pen A ue оп he chose (including not 
the ps Rid fhem at all) and then asked 
Profile i ogist to describe the MMPI 
items E epending upon the sample of 
Categories. subject's choice of answer 
of the MIS the tester's knowledge 
ccasional f. Scales, there might be an 
аре: any correct reproduction 
requent s profile, a slightly more 
two scale air approximation of one or 
an буе. and, most probably, 
ed то accuracy index that resem- 
for proj ngly the validity co-efficients 
ian techniques. — 
q iscusseq d on the symposium have 
t turn ae point also, I would like 
hat do E Ei second question, i.e., 
vill imate t do now. This discussion 
E increasi o some suggestions regard- 
urement ad the precision of meas- 
isse 3e projective techniques. 
Which thine Several different ways in 
М Painful E: be done—all relative- 
de Тато. he first, which continues 
Woule bee global approach, 
e cur pb to increase the length 
Schach op Tent instruments — a Ror- 


Wh 
E 
i 


S ample. Г, cards, a ТАТ of 100, for 
a de n is theoretically possible in 


info, 10 secure enough replicat- 
‘Ermine pon about a aedo de- 
ality сре interrelations among per- 
anl specify acteristics and to enable 
My serae. the links between person- 


P a and behavior. 
aibtocedares ave much hope for such 
Pore instru, creasing the size of our 
го Опагеју еш will increase pro- 
sup Mation i amount of irrelevant 
Eater - handled, placing a 
oad on the intellectual 
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and experience level of the clinician. 
Unless we are to increase training time 
indefinitely it is almost mandatory that 
our instruments do a certain amount 
of pre-digesting for us, sacrificing cov- 
erage for precision. As Tomkins and 
Miner describe it (9) we must be pre- 
pared to throw away information in 
order to raise the probability of cor- 
rectness of that we do obtain. 

If we adopt such an austerity pro- 
gram, there appear to be two modes 
of approach which might be used. The 
first way might be considered analo- 
gous to the item analytic techniques 
used in objective test construction. 
The literature on the existing tech- 
niques can be searched for stable and 
hopefully useful determinants of re- 
sponses to projective stimuli and spe- 
cial scales constructed for their meas- 
urement. After construction of the 
scale, there will be a long and tedious 
period of establishing the empirical 
correlates of the scale. A good example 
of this method is Barron’s (2) M scale 
for measuring the human movement 
response to ink blots. If such single de- 
terminant scales are too molecular, 
then additional scales can be construct- 
ed for configural combinations; the es- 
sential point is that there be sufficient 
stimuli for reliable measurement. 

The second approach is the construc- 
tion of projective instruments designed 
to measure specific personality vari- 
ables within certain theoretical frame- 
works. The Blacky Test (3) incorpo- 
rates this idea to some extent but still 
attempts to measure too many vari- 
ables with too few items. For precision 
of measurement, a minimum of about 
five reasonably independent projective 
“items” seems essential. Some of the 
sentence completion tests (Forer (5) 
and Rotter and Rafferty (8) ) might be 
considered illustrations of this ap- 
proach. McClelland's use of the TAT 

ictures for assessing Need Achieve- 
ment also is a method of measurement 
that can be considered of this type. 

A final example of a thematic pro- 
jective technique devised for measure- 
ment of a specific personality charac- 
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teristic is one developed by C. L. Win- 
der and myself. It is similar in its gen- 
eral construction to an instrument de- 
veloped quite independently by Lesser 
(6). This test which has no formal 
title is designed to tap two aspects of 
the fantasy life of boys—fantasy ag- 
gression and fantasy aggression anxi- 
ety. In constructing it we started with 
100 pictures drawn by an artist to rep- 
resent a variety of boy-boy, boy-girl, 
and boy-adult interactions and with 
varying degrees of pull for aggressive 
response. The subjects wrote stories to 
the pictures under general TAT type 
instructions. Reliability of scoring is 
better than .92 and split half reliabili- 
ties pea coefficients) range between 
:71 and .88 depending upon the type 
of aggression fantasy, e.g. boy-boy, boy- 
adult, being assessed. Since this is but 
the first round of refinement we hope 


to increase those reliability figures 
somewhat. 


Such instruments as this last demon- 


Strate very well the advantages and 
disadvantages of the projective inven- 
tory approach. A tremendous amount 
of information is sacrificed in the in- 
terest of precision, without, it should 
be added, with any guarantee that the 
resulting scores will be any more use- 
ful for predicting behavior than the 
global assessment. But since the global 
methods do not appear to work, we 
must, of necessity, try something else. 
Such inventories, moreover, do not per- 
mit the integration of multiple factors 
into a unique personality description, 
at least when administered singly. 
However, since it is my belief that 
unique descriptions that do not gen- 
erate accurate predictions are merely 
works of art and not clinically mean- 
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taking. . 
ieul I think the gamble is mn 
‘There are other experimente а з 
ations of projective techniques и рг 
the PAT (9) which time does n р 
mit me to discuss. They repress їз 
think, a very healthy trend ee fot 
ploration of all possible met ve ae 
personality assessment. If num Et 
techniques are to be other t «t e 
amples of the ingenuity of psy thet 
gists and their interpretation Oba 
than a measure of the clinicians Y ur 
ability, then some modification 
present instruments is essentia^. 
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Further Check on the Diagnostic Validity of the Ames Danger Signals 


Louise BATES AMES 
(With the assistance of MARJEAN KREMER) 
Gesell Institute of Child Development 


Qui earlier study of child Rorschach 
Gb "o (1) has demonstrated that 
conski inds of response customarily 
o a ered as indicative of disturbance 
one wn of pathology in the adult, oc- 
Mativel only benignly but even nor- 
atin coe the child subject. Particu- 
ieee such ages as 83% and 7 years, 
one ee typical Rorschach re- 
utin. includes several conspicuous 
ned 5 which would suggest disturb- 
ce in the adult. 
t €vertheless, in spite of the appar- 
ander ра у of many traditional 
pear in ie when such responses ap- 
that th ше «ыша record, we know 
Ten do. clinician who works with chil- 
clues gt depend on the Rorschach for 
isturb to the nature and degree of 
chilq bance in presumably disturbed 
le Subjects, Thus we face the prob- 
tomaril Which kinds of responses cus- 
nals een considered to be danger sig- 
Sponge MES du characterize the re- 
easun children judged on other 
€s to be “disturbed” children. 
list of е1 Уе tentatively identified а 
\ borne signs which seemed to 
Ject wa ‘tially indicative that a sub- 
temp! 5 10 real difficulty. The first at- 
signals т validating this list of danger 
теб 15, that of Elkins (3). Of the 
Bested p mes danger signals" sug- 
invgjy; YS, Elkins dropped four as 
then ince. subjective judgments, and 
be teste Teased the number of signs to 
of t ы to a total of thirteen because 
T net of treating the parts of 
& list, x ех signs as separate signs. 
1. A included the following: 
€rance of tree or leaf responses 


(Pr 
2 of Ry nderance defined as over 50% 


Lj 


3 Foy exceeds 75 
5 Ore th ^ 
А, Моге па 

ета, 


келү опе pure color response. 
d n one response involving differ- 
Shading. 


5B. More than one response involving dif- 
fuse, dysphoric shading, i.e. Clob. 
6. More than one inanimate movement re- 
sponse. 
8. W% less than 40. 
9A. Dd% over 15. Dd% equals Dd, S, and Do 
responses over total R. 
9B. More than one X response. 
9C. More than one S response. 
10A. A% over 60. 
10B. No human response (i.c. no H; Hd not 
counted) . 
1l. R less than 10. 

Elkins selected a group of forty pre- 
sumably normal 8, 9 and 10 year olds 
matched for sex, age and I.Q. with a 
group of forty children who had been 
referred to the Institute for Juvenile 
Research in Chicago as being in need 
of child guidance services. The Ror- 
schach was given to each of these sub- 
jects. 3 
Following careful procedures, Elkins 
checked these records for presence or 
absence of the suggested "danger 
signs", and then compared the total 
scores for the clinic and nondisturbed 
groups, by means of a variation of Mc- 
Nemar's Formula 26 for the evaluation 
of the difference between two corre- 
lated means. The resulting figures 
showed that "the clinic, or resumably 
disturbed, group had signi cantly few- 
er danger or maladjustment signs than 
did the nondisturbed group.” — 

A more detailed analysis by individ- 
ual signs indicated that “most of the 
Ames danger signals are not useful for 
differentiating between clinic and non- 
disturbed samples of 8 to 10-year-olds 
because nearly half of the signs are 
either characteristically present in a 
sizeable proportion of both normal 
and clinic cases, or else are almost 
never found in the records of either sos 
The most promising signs which dis- 
in the expected direction are 


criminate ә 
1, more than one diffuse, 


pure С > 
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dysphoric shading response, and m > 
1. These signs, like contamination for 
schizophrenia, are apparently diag- 
nostic when they occur, but have 
such limited incidence as to be of 
little use for routine screening pur- 
poses." 

Such extremely negative findings 

suggest to us two possibilities. The first 
is that even to a greater extent than we 
had suspected, the kinds of Rorschach 
response often considered, especially in 
the adult, to be indicative of disturb- 
ance, have a benign significance when 
they occur in the records of children. 
(Our earlier study had, in our opinion, 
ruled out as danger signs many kinds 
of response often considered to be dan- 
gerous, but we had nevertheless offered 
tentatively as possible danger signals 
the thirteen signs tested by Elkins.) 

An alternative possibility, and one 
which we favored, was that Elkins' 
clinic population of forty subjects, 
whose records did not show a signifi- 
cant number of our suggested danger 
signs, were perhaps not seriously dis- 
turbed children, Elkins herself feels 
convinced that "the clinic population 
tested represented a really disturbed 
group". In fact she is more convinced 
of this than that her "nondisturbed 
group was an ideally normal popula- 
tion." 

However, it has been our finding in 
clinical practice that a large majority 
of children brought to us for clinical 
help, are not what we consider serious- 
ly disturbed children. 

The present study duplicates Elkins’ 
investigation, with the possible excep- 
tion that we took great care that our 
disturbed population was made up 
only of subjects whom we had previ- 
ously classified as clearly disturbed, 
and that we used boys only. 


SUBJECTS AND METHODS 


Records of all clinical cases between 
the ages of 6 and 12 years, seen at the 
Gesell Institute of Child Development 
during the five years from June, 1953 
to June, 1958 were reviewed by means 
of reading over case-conference notes. 


Diagnostic Validity of the Ames Danger Signals 


All cases where the case-conference - 
exclusive of the Rorschach, which was 
not considered, indicated "emotiona 
instability", "emotional disturbance ; — 
“need for therapy”, were then checked | 
with the summary of these cases writ 
ten by Dr, Frances Пе, Director of the 
Clinical Service. Only those cases were 
selected which were labelled by Dr. Ig 
as clearly disturbed. 
1 ` H p а Д 
Since in this total group of bo^ | 
records of only six girls were include а 
it was decided to use boy subjects it 
In order to make up a total of Ц 
cases, records from the six шоп 
period from January to June, r^ 
were included. This final total of d 
subjects whom Dr. Ilg considered 10 
be clearly unstable or disturbed, Kar 
thus chosen from a total of арр 
mately three hundred records of boy 
of ages between 6 and 12 years. ds 
Only children with L.Q.'s ratet “ 
average or better were included. ably j 
A control group of fifty pe 
normal subjects was chosen a 
among our normal research рор are 
tion as follows. All disturbed cases i $ 
checked for age, I.Q., and father's Or nt 
pation. Then a research ripe 
(MJK) selected from among ou hel 
mal population cases which та and 
the disturbed cases for age, s 
father's occupation. ў ef 
SES and intelligence ratin; imi- 
two groups are given in Table 1. The 
larity of the two groups is marke "Loth 
largest numbers of subjects 11 al of 
groups are from the professio, ine 
semi-professional classes. Only © the 
disturbed subjects and only Т, that 


gs for, di 


normal group fall below Class ^7 emi- 
of clerical, retail business OT, ence 
skilled occupations. As to intelligi 110 
largest numbers in both groups. д! 
the average category, next most P aub: 
average. Onlv 8 of the disturbe y ssi 
jects, only 6 of the normals аге i age j 
fied — thus possibly below аус" 


0 

Ww 
of these реф | 

istu Я 

he die со!" 

e пог mof 


During the selection 
groups, the normal and t 
the Rorschach records меге i j 
sulted nor considered. That T d" sub 
the "disturbed" nor the “norm 
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Taste I—Socio-economic Status and 
Intelligence of Subjects 


No. normal No. disturbed 
Class subjects subjects 
Socio-economic status 
r 16 16 
A 15 16 
1 1 
IV u Es 
V " % 
VI 1 = 
уп a = 
Н 9 1 
š Intelligence ratings 
Very superior 1 2 
Uperior 9 7 
High Average 15 9 
Average 19 24 
Unclassified 6 8 


Jects were selected on the basis of their 
orschach performance. Once selected, 
however, both groups of cases were 
then checked for the occurrence of 
Possible “danger signals” in the Ror- 
schach records. Our original 1952 list 
at In a slightly modified version 
р. 283) was tested by Elkins, is 


A Preponderance of leaf ог tree responses, 
Particularly if given perseveratively, after 

4 or 5 years of age. Also static persevera- 

9. s af any simple one-word response. 

3. m 5 years of age, more than 75%F. 

4 Gate than one pure C is suspect. 

5. үү OY naming is suspect after 5 years. 
A than one shading or clob in a nor- 
“length record, 

More than one m, 
-ntamination after 
tion after 7, 
9. AQ than 40 to 50% w, 
Т a than 10 to 15%Dd. Especially more 
10, Ov ! one Do or more than one S. 
П. Ato 075A. Less than one H. 
А ter 3% years, a total of less than 10R. 
13. onion responses, 
are qj i raios which are at least suspect 
sponses Biving of extremely bizarre re- 
tesy > inability to cope at all with the 
là: 4 excessive manipulation, or particu- 
Y odd manipulation. 


; and confabula- 


experience with the 
a test in children has led us to 
be ollowing modifications of 


Orsch 
tke 
this т 
1. а 
С Preponderane 


я € of leaf or tree responses” 
RE Modified , P 


© read, “Three or more leaf 


ч 
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or tree responses, or 15% or more of total 

content." 

75% Е or more was changed to the proba- 

bly more significant F% >F4%. 

3. "One or more C" was changed to "Any C 
or color naming." 

4. "More than one shading or Clob in a 
normal length record" was modified to 
"Any variation of Clob or C'." 

5. “More than one m" was changed to “Three 
or more m or m > M + FM. 

6. Area was omitted as a criterion except for 

25%, or more Dd or more than one Do." 

Over 6095 A" was raised to “Over 7095A." 

8. "Less than one H" was changed to "No H; 
or Hd: H is 2:1." 

The following items were added: 

l. "Elimination, sex ог reproduction re- 

sponses.” 

“Three or more anatomy, or 15% or more 

of the total content; or F— anatomy.” 

3. “Personal reference or more than 'one re- 
sponse suggesting trouble, as old, broken, 
decayed, damaged objects.” 

With these modifications, we arrive 
at the list of possible “danger signs’ 
listed in Table II. This list, because of 
these changes, is slightly different in 
detail from the list which Elkins at- 
tempted to validate. However, it is 
similar; and since our aim is to dis- 
cover what kinds of Rorschach re- 
sponses are danger signals, and not 
merely to "defend" our original list, 
these variations in the original list 
scem permissible. 

Table II lists all proposed danger 
signals and indicates the number of in- 
stances, out of 50 normal and 50 dis- 
turbed subjects, paired, in which both 
of the pair, neither of the pair, only 
the disturbed subject or only the non- 
disturbed subject showed the sign. It 
also indicates what percent of each 
group show each sign, and includes a 
statistical measure of significance. 

Mean number of these proposed 
signs in our normal group is 1.6; in our 
disturbed group, 5.0. There is a statis- 
cally significant. difference (t=15.90) 
between these figures. However, as 
Table II shows, some of the individual 
measures within this list are more ef- 
fective than are others in distinguish- 
ing between normal and disturbed 
subjects. 


12 


to 
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Sy ls 
Diagnostic Validity of the Ames Danger Signa 


i Е і " іп Matched Pairs of 
II—Incidence of “Danger Signals in 
а Clinic апа Nondisturbed Subjects 


Sign occurs in 


Both of Neither Only non- Only Chi- | E Clinic 
Danger signal pair ofpair disturbed clinic square 30% 
la. Less than 10R 5 31 4 10 1.79 18% a 
"s moe MN 0 38 0 12 10.08** re 12% 
2a. More than 2597; Dd 1 a 3 3 515 © А E 
1D iJ 
с E exceeds Е + Ф 2 29 2 17 10.31** 8% d 
Я fo е : 
$ or рі 20% 
" Ve. +ЕМ 0 36 4 10 1.79 8% 469, 
5. lormoreC or Cn 4 19 8 19 3.70 HA 22% 
6. 70%A or more 0 36 3 11 3.50 o id 
; or Hd:H = А h 
m M ur store 4 27 3 16 7.588% 14% 30% 
8. Static perseveration 0 35 0 15 12067. 39, 32% 
9. Contamination 0 33 1 16 11.53 10 o 38% 
10. Confabulation 2 98 3 17 845v 0% 16% 
ll. Position response 2 42 0 6 4.17 % as 
12. Leaf or tree — h 
3 or 15% of content 0 43 2 5 53 4% 14% 
18. Elimination or sex 1 43 0 6 417% 2% 
14. Anatomy — 3 or more 
or 15%; or F— 14% 
anatomy 0 37 6 7 00 12% 46% [ 
15a. Bizarre content 3 26 1 20 1543** 8% 16% 
b. Personal reference 0 41 1 8 5.33% 2% 56% 
c. Troubled content 4 18 4 24 12.90** 1697 
16. Dysphoric shading: 
variations of Clob 16% 
or C' 0 39 3 8 145 6% 


* Corrected for continuit 

% Less than 10 subjects. 

* Significant at .05 level. 
** Significant at 01 level. 


As this table indicates, 
posed measures do show 
difference between nori 
turbed groups either at the .05 or the 
01 level. Two others show significance 
at the .05 level though there are fewer 
than ten subjects involved, which 
makes the measure of significance of 
questionable value, Two further signs 
— 1 or more C or Cn, and 7095A or 


more — fall just below the .05 level of 
significance. 


This gives a total of 1] of the pro- 
posed 16 measures which either show 
statistically significant differences be. 
tween the two §roups, or differences 
which are close to Statistical signifi 
cance. This list includes the followin 
signs which do appear to а Statistically 
significant extent to distinguish dis. 
turbed from non-disturbed subjects: 


7 of our pro- 
a significant 
mal and dis. 


e 
Percentage of оссштапс 


у (McNemar's Formula 862). 


Excessive manipulation. 
F% exceeds FLY. 
One or more C or Cn. 
70%A ог more. ч 
МОН, or Hd: Н is 2:1 or more. 
Static perseveration. 
Contamination. 
Confabulation. 
Position response. 
Elimination or sex response. 
Bizarre content; personal 
troubled content. ist 
t Falls just below the level of statis 
бсапсе at the .05 level. " 
* Fewer than 10 instances. -— that’, 
Of the proposed danger 51 Ere раје 
of the kinds of response whic 059 sid 
been inclined to consider as fag dis” 
trouble indicators, the Гоу ШГ ont 
Dot occur significantly more 1 ша? po 
turbed than in our normal POP ont 
1. More than 25%ра ог more tha 


P 
омро ёю 


£e 

"10. referet 
11 í 
ig 
ical 18" 
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2. Three or more m. 

3. Three or more leaf or tree responses. 

4. Three or more anatomy responses or F— 
anatomy, 

- Dysphoric shading. 


er 


NUMBER or DANGER SIGNS PRESENT 


Perhaps equally important or even 
more important than the actual nature 
of disturbance signs in any given rec- 
ord, in detecting emotional disturb- 
ance on the part of the subject, is the 
number of such signs present in any 
One record, 

Table III which presents the fre- 
dueney of occurrence of proposed 

anger signs, and Table IV which 

eg the frequency of those which 
ned out to be significant, and also 

€ cumulative percentages of distri- 

“tion, show clearly the quantitative 
in crences in number of signs present 
normal and in disturbed records. 


Оһ] 


nly two out of 50 normal subjects 
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have more than three of the initially 
proposed danger signs, and more than 
half have either one or none. Con- 
versely, only seven of the disturbed 
subjects have as few as three of the 
proposed signs. By percentages, only 
495 of the normal group have four 
or more signs, whereas 86% of the 
disturbed subjects have four or more. 
Mean number of these signs in the 
normal group is 1.6; in the disturbed 
group, 5.0. The difference is statisti- 
cally significant. 

Considering merely those signs 
which turned out to occur with a statis- 
tically significant frequency more often 
in the disturbed than in the normal 
group, equally conspicuous differences 
exist. Only five normal subjects have 
more than one sign, whereas only two 
of the disturbed subjects have less than 
two. By percentages, only 10% of the 
normal group have two or more signs, 
whereas 90% of the disturbed have two 


TABLE III—Frequency of Occurrence of Proposed Danger Signs 
and Cumulative Percentage Distribution 


Number of subjects giving each 


No, or ео of signs 


Normal Disturbed 

0 6 0 
1 

$ 22 0 
8 12 0 
4 8 7 
5 1 13 
Š 0 13 
7 0 7 
8 " Н 

Mean 16 5.0 (t=15.90) 


“year-old p, 


со Оу now seems probably disti 


his 
b counts one i n though a par 
A aroe tO numbered sib farbed DLE who was included in our initial study as 


m. 
ing from а regular school group and judged normal by the teacher. 


Cumulative percentages 


No. Normal Disturbed 
1 or more 88 100 
2 or more 44 100 
3 or more 20 100 
4 or more 4 86 
5 or more 2 60 
6 or more 2 34 
7 or more 2 20 
8 or more 0 6 


and b may both be present. 


Taste IV—Frequency of Occurrence of Significant Danger Signs 
and Cumulative Percentage Distribution 


u 
mber of Subjects giving each 


0. of go: Number of signs 

o iens Normal P Disturbed 

| 26 0 

э 19 2 

3 4 14 

4 0 19 

E 1 8 

NENE 

0 

Mean 0 1 

6 3.1 (t = 1288) 


Cumulative percentages 


No. Normal Disturbed 
1 or more 48 100 
2 or more 10 96 
3 or more 2 68 
4 or more 2 30 
5 or more 0 14 
6 or more 0 2 
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or more. Mean number of these signs 
in the normal group is 6; in the dis- 
turbed group, 3.1. The difference is 
statistically significant. 


AGE DIFFERENCES IN NUMBER OF 
DANGER SIGNALS 


Our earlier study (1), which sug- 
gests that quite different kinds of re- 
sponses characterize different age levels 
so far as the Rorschach response is 
concerned, leads us to the question — 
do danger signals occur more, either 
for normal or for disturbed subjects, 
at some ages than at others? Tables V 
and VI present data on this subject. 
Mean numbers of danger signals at 
each age for both groups are given, 
both for all proposed danger signals, 
and then for only those proposed dan- 
ger signals which turned out to be 
statistically significant. 

When the entire list of 
danger signals is considered, it appears 
that in our normal group, the largest 
number of these signs occur at 6 and at 
7 years of age. For the disturbed group, 
high points for the occurrence of such 
signs are 6 years and 9 years, though at 
all ages except 12 years, four or more 
such signs occur and there is little dif- 


ference in number from one age to an- 
other, 


Counting onl 
7 years appears 
occurrence in 


proposed 


y the significant signs, 
to be the high point of 
our normal group, 6 


TABLE V—Mean Миті 
Danger Signs per Child — Normal and 


Disturbed Subjects, at Increasing 
Age Levels 


ber of Proposed 


Number of signs 
Normal Disturbed 
Broup group t Test 
Mean, total group 16 5.0 15.90» 
Median, total group 1.0 51 
No. of 
Age subjects 
6 2.1 6.1 
7 28 48 
7 16 48 
7 15 53 
12 Т 50 
8 1.1 44 
3 1.0 4.0 


* Significant at .0] level 


- Signals 
Diagnostic Validity of the Ames Danger Signa 


Taste VI — Mean Number of Sani. 

cant Danger Signs per pe жан = 

and Disturbed Subjects, at Increas 
Age Levels 


Number of signs 
Normal Disturbed 


t 
group group 2 ipee 
Mean, total group 6 3:1 
Median, total group 0 3.0 
No. of 
subjects 
6 8 41 
vi 1.3 3.2 
7 7 3.0 
7 5 34 
12 3 2.7 
8 2 3.0 
3 1.0 2.0 


s Significant at .01 level 


ha 
years in the disturbed group, pace 
subsequent steady decrease in n few 
except at 9 years when there are 4 
more than at 8 years. нове 
Our earlier study suggests that non 
16 danger signs proposed here, eas 
are found normatively except at 7 Yon- 
of age, at which time C reponn Г 
fabulation, and bizarre, morb! 
troubled content may occur in 
sumably normal subjects. 


pre 


DISCUSSION lag 
The "sign" approach to s re 
nosis of personality difficulty h ge 
vealed by the Rorschach, i in as 
erally useful to clinicians, has ental 
yet been validated by ехрё ор 
study. Even should research E rudy 
such an approach, as the presen agree 
appears to do, most clinicians | those 
that it should never be used by nical 
unskilled and inexperienced in © се 06 
Work with the Rorschach to staking 
place of thoughtful and pen roro 
evaluation of any individual p! nol? 
n examiner's total impress!” aser 
Rorschach response will in то ing? 
reveal much more than any cheer ше 
a list of signs, no matter how a¢ 
th 
n a child subject - and Otis 
such things as going over, tent © 
the same blot area, by rot. тё 
satislaction with responses, by rese" 
unevenness of responses, by ! 
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of various kinds of shock responses (as 
described by Phillips and Smith (6). 
Or, as Halpern (4) points out, emo- 
tionally disturbed children have in- 
numerable ways of responding which 
emphasize their emotional disturb- 
ance, Some “emphasize control, con- 
lormity, and compliance, feeling a 
need to repress aggression and accept 
the dictates of authority. Thus they 
show marked constriction and inhibi- 
ton.” Others may go to the opposite 
extreme, 

Or, with more seriously disturbed 
are according to Halpern, “There 
or 70 isturbances in identification, dis- 
ene anxiety, defects and distor- 
tould S reality testing beyond what 
nj De ascribed to immaturity, and 
; inability to establish satisfying ob- 
Ject relations.” 

hus it should be made clear that: 

ж The mere checking of a list of 
haio signs, no matter how adequate 
a р тау be, should never be relied 
sübject entify disturbance in the child 
Of the" Since it is the total impression 
КОП баре. which most clinicians 
clues. to give the most significant 
Paper! he signs suggested by us in this 
1 eso possible danger signs, are by 
been m Original with us. All have 
Or] oro ered at one time or another 
3t least © unvestigator or another to be 
"ecords, Suspect when found in child 
Ne a of the present paper is 
a oup ei Comparison of records from 
With re presumably normal subjects 
сора, of a group of subjects 
Socio eco Mn as to intelligence and 
to be au NUN status, but considered 
Min jj otionally disturbed, to deter- 
Poseq Р ler or not a series of sup- 
“ally gi nger signs occurs to a statisti- 
“Urbeq micant degree more in the dis- 
ch f in the normal group. 

onp, eck has heretofore been 


oe’ whe У, to our knowledge, by El- 


о 4 
nur о Гоцтј that such signs do not 
“ы а Eie. In a disturbed than in a 
tes tha, Р; The present study indi- 


а list of such signs, if care- 
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fully selected, does distinguish the two 
groups — occurring more in the dis- 
turbed than in the normal subjects. 


SuMMARY 


Rorschach records of fifty boys be- 
tween the ages of 6 and 12 years, seen 
by the clinical service of the Gesell In- 
stitute and classified as emotionally dis- 
turbed were matched with records of 
fifty "normal" research cases, for age, 
sex, intelligence and socio-economic 
status. 

These pairs of records were com- 
pared for presence of 16 proposed 
"danger signals." This list of danger 
signals is a slight modification of a 
list first proposed in an earlier study 
(1), and recently checked by Elkins 
(3) who found that her non-disturbed 
group actually expressed a higher 
number of these signs than did her 
disturbed group, all of whom were 
subjects relerred to a clinic as being in 
need of child guidance services. 

Assuming that by no means all chil- 
dren referred to a child guidance clinic 
are actually "emotionally disturbed", 
we selected from over 500 clinical re- 
ferrals seen by us in the last five years, 
fifty boys whom, judged on other re- 
sponses than the Rorschach, we had 
classified as clearly emotionally dis- 
turbed. 

When their Rorschach records were 
checked against records of fifty 
matched "normal" cases, it appeared 
that seven of sixteen proposed meas- 
ures occur conspicuously more in the 
disturbed cases, showing a significant 
difference between normal and dis- 
turbed subjects either at the .05 or the 
.01 levels. Two other signs show signi- 
ficance at the .05 level though fewer 
than ten subjects were involved, mak- 
ing the measure of significance of ques- 
tionable value. Two further signs fall 
just below the .05 level of significance. 

The eleven signs which thus ap- 
peared to a conspicuously greater ex- 
tent in disturbed than in non-dis- 
turbed subjects are: 

1. Excessive manipulation. 
2. F% exceeds F+%- 


nN 
о 
со 


Опе ог тоге С ог Сп. 

70% A ог more. — 

МЫН, or Hd: Н is 2:1 or more. 
Static perseveration. 


Oo eU o 


7. Contamination. 

8. Confabulation. 

9. Position response. 

10. Elimination or sex response. 
11. Bizarre content; personal 


reference; 
troubled content. 


As to the number of danger signals 
present per case, if we consider all six- 
teen signs as proposed, only two of the 
50 normal cases showed more than 
three of these signs, and more than half 
had either one or none, Conversely, 
only seven of the disturbed subjects 
have as few as three of the proposed 
signs. Mean number of these signs in 
the normal group is 1.6, in the dis- 
turbed group, 5.0. This difference is 
statistically significant. 


Considering only those signs which 
Occur with a statistical significance 
more frequently in the disturbed than 
in the non-disturbed group, only five 
normal subjects have more than one 
sign, while only two of the disturbed 
subjects have less than two. Of these 
signs, the mean number in the normal 


group is .6, in the disturbed group is 
5.1. This difference is statistically sig- 
nificant. 


These danger signs occur most in 
normal subjects at 7 years of age, in the 
disturbed Broup at 6 years, However, 
an earlier study (1) suggests that C, 
confabulation, and morbid bizarre or 
troubled content may occur at 7 years 
of age in presumably normal subjects. 


б Signals 
Diagnostic Validity of the Ames Danger Signa 


Thus, in conclusion, it see m 
seven of a list of sixteen рор sige 
ger signs do occur to a statistica Y 8 
nificant extent, more іп а Бир a 
emotionally disturbed subjects e 
a group of normal subjects neh, 
for age, sex, 1.Q. and puis ie а 
status. Four others occur just 
statistically significant level. nati 

However, it should be eed yu n 
our opinion a sign list, npe diee ai 
in detecting emotional distur sa 
reflected in the Rorschach P ‘ale 
should not be relied on as 1 сол" 
measure of disturbance. The perm 
figuration of the response must 
be considered. 
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Sex Identification at Different Ages Using the Draw-A-Person Test 
R. L. BUTLER and Е. L. Marcuse 


State University of Washington 


, The evidence bearing on both the 
Incidence and significance of the sex 
of the first figure drawn, when Ss 
are told to draw a person, is confused 
and inconclusive. Brown and Tolor in 
а review of the literature bearing on 
this question have stated that "testing 
ol a careful representative sample of 
н age group throughout early and 
ет childhood is very much needed 
ch order to investigate developmental 
anges or differences” (1, p. 207). 
rectal studies (2, 4, 5) offer evidence 
9 support the hypothesis that while 
Jé great majority of normal adult 
ales draw their own sex first, it is 
eis common for normal adult fe- 
TRS to draw the opposite sex first. 
Erose studies would suggest that ap- 
He, ee 85 per cent of males draw 
sponds sex first while the corre- 
neig} ing figure for females is in the 

Shborhood of 60 per cent. 
and lé assumption is made that boys 
Ит. Birls will also show this same sex 
Bugs in their drawings. Such an 
Stud лөп tends to be a priori. In a 
Was T у Weider and Noller (6), it 
Birls тропна that of 73 boys and 80 
of no, tween. the ages of 8 and 10, 
ийе ^! intelligence and from upper 
Oups T ey lower socio-economic 
Per cent 4 per cent of the boys and 97 
ures first " the girls drew self-sex fig- 
Curs in ghis is contrary to what oc- 
(3) Ss ults. In another study Jolles 
mé; РЧ to provide develop- 
dra; Information on children's 
Crneq s This investigator was con- 
que among other problems, with 
oF gra, Stion as to which sex children 
For this School age tend to draw first. 
Ings, ys; PUtPose he collected draw- 
children 8 the H-T-P test, from 8,500 
Placeme, of ages 5-12, whose grade 
ТӘ sixth € Tanged from kindergarten 
cated (Emade. These children were 
n five towns in Illinois. He 


found that of a sample of 1282 boys, 
of different ages, 85 per cent drew the 
male figure first and that of a sample 
of 1278 girls, of different ages, 80 per 
cent drew the female figure first. 

Both the findings of Weider and 
Noller (6) and the results of Jolles 
(3) suggest that school age children 
do not order the sequence of sexes as 
do adult groups. Both studies however 
pose certain questions. Was the work 
of Weider and Noller representative?! 
Was their total number of Ss adequate? 
In Jolles study, did the fact that the 
classroom teacher administered the 
test have any effect? On what basis was 
the sample of approximately thirty 
per cent (2560) selected from the orig- 
inal 8500 drawings? Did his procedure 
of combining different ages conceal 
developmental changes? The problems 
posed by such questions were the sub- 
ject matter for the present investiga- 
tion. 

PROCEDURE 


All students who were enrolled in 
the Pullman, Washington schools and 
who were present on the days when the 
drawings were obtained, served as Ss 
for this study. Drawings from 810 boys 
and 734 girls from 5 to 18 years of age 
and from kindergarten to twelfth 
grade were obtained. A total of 1444 
drawings representing 83.3 per cent of 
all pupils attending Pullman schools 
were secured (a measles epidemic had 
lowered the number somewhat). In 
addition to this figure of 1444, 100 
drawings, 49 girls and 51 boys, were 
procured from a private kindergarten." 


1 This study was done in partial fulfillment of 
the requirements for the degree of Master 
of Science in Psychology at the State Uni- 
versity of Washington. 

2 The 100 private kindergarten pupils may 
not be a representative sample. However a 
public kindergarten does not exist in Pull- 


man. 


500 


j Y ^y Test 
Sex Identification at Different Ages Using the Draw-a-Person 


i iv Eight 
Taste I—Errors of Nine Judges Asked to Rate Drawings of Five to Fig 
| Year Olds as Male, Female, or Ambiguous 


5 Male (№25)... 
Female (N—18 
Ambiguou: 
Total Error. 
% Error... 


6 Male (N 


1) 


Total Error... 
95 Error.. 

8 1 
N—146 Female (N=65) 
Ambiguous. 
Total Erro: 
% Error.. 


Ss were tested in a group with the 
teacher out of the room. Each class, 
consisting of approximately 25 Ss, was 
given ten minutes to complete a single 
drawing. The following instructions,3 
the same for Ss at all ages, were read 
to each group by the E. “On the sheet 
of paper you now have, I want you to 
draw somebody. You may draw the 
person any way you want. I am not іп. 
terested in how well you draw, I just 
want to know how you would try to 
draw somebody. Please do this your- 
sell. Do not look at anybody else's 
paper. Go ahead and draw one per- 
son." All questions were answered with 
"You may do it any мау you like—do 
whatever you think best.” At the end 
of the ten minute period the E col- 
lected each drawing and at the kinder- 
garten and elementary levels asked 
each S the sex of the figure drawn. In 
addition, the age (to the nearest year), 
grade, and sex of the S were also re- 
corded by the E. At the junior high 
level and up, the above procedure was 
slightly changed and Ss were told, at 
the end of ten minutes, to record this 
same information on the back of their 
drawing. 


At each age the percentage of males 


Judge 9 
1 2 B 4 5 6 7 8? 
mMENMEBSE 2 E g 
4 9 0 2 5 s 16 
17 8 29 Пп 17 28 12 E 20 
22 18 39 16 22 38 18 GS g 
52 42 67 37 52 65 42 5 
o 7 
2 3 
15 Ti 
21 21 
17 17 
2 1 
7 1 
9 7 
18 12 
12 8 
5 0 
1 3 
4 6 
10 9 
7 6 
в = males 
drawing males, males Vm pet 
females drawing females, ena abl 
drawing males was determined jd from 
and a curve were then dedo nnde 
these data in order to RE r there 
tive figures and to see whethe i 


А xes 
was an age range at which ра, ` 
diverged in the tendency to dr: direc 
sex figures in response to the 
tions, draw a person. at only 

Jolles (3) had reported ae 
one per cent of the drawings to 56% 
year olds were ambiguous as Я 
but pilot data? had cast doubt p 
statement. Consequently nine J^ буе 
Were given the drawings of instru 
year olds with the following wing? 
tions: “Please separate these € p $i 
into a male pile and a female F or in 
the sex of a figure is ambiguo? ir 
determinate to you, place it 1n i 
pile." Two of the judges also The age 
for ages six, seven and eight. 
level involved was unknown 


к= , Col í 
ї " rby пе! 
* A pilot Study was made іп a near?! met! Я 


tisfac 
isca! 
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Judges and the two judges who made 
evaluations for ages five through eight 
were presented the drawings of the dif- 
ferent age groups in random order. 


RESULTS 


, Table I shows the errors of the nine 
judges who were asked to rate the 
drawings of the five year olds as male, 
female, or ambiguous (indeterminate). 
Since the sex of the drawn figure was 
nown, judgments of male when the 
figure drawn was intended to be a fe- 
male, female when the figure drawn 
Was intended to be a male, or the 
Judgment of ambiguous were all con- 
Sidered errors, For example at age five, 
oge four (Table I) had designated 3 
i the male drawings as female, 2 of 
үз female drawings as male, 11 of the 
vn Wings as ambiguous and thus had 
Otal of 16 errors (37%) . Judge three 
= ?9 of the five year old drawings 
of 20 ambiguous and thus made a total 
ages e rors (67%) . The mean percent- 
stud о х of the nine judges in this 
d үү or the drawings of the five year 
With d] Was 51. This is not in accord 
horned one percent figure for this age 
hé ds „by Jolles (3). The results of 
drawing judges who also classified the 
year n. of the six, seven and eight 
Dump. 5, омей a decrease in the 
increase P" errors as the age of the Ss 
йе ек c arsi even at age eight 
alwa C> Of the figure drawn was not 
ays obvious. 


Danes 
ABLE П—$ех of First Figure Drawn 


Y 810 Males 5 to 18 Years of Age 


Male Female 
No. No. Percent 
18 8 30.8 
38 13 5 
59 18 4 
7 10 3 
70 11 3.6 
75 7 8.5 
70 3 41 
56 10 15.1 
75 4 5.1 
49 2 3.9 
47 1 2.1 
38 1 2.6 
38 1 2.6 
16 1 59 
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Tables II and III show the distribu- 
tion of drawings, according to the sex 
of the figure drawn, for males and fe- 
males of 5 to 18 years of age. These 
facts and the fact that males and fe- 
males tend to diverge at a certain age 
range on the drawing of self-sex figures 
are shown in Figure 1. A two-tailed 
test of significance showed that the 
probability was .002 that the differ- 
ences obtained in the two curves of 
Figure 1, would occur by chance. 


DISCUSSION 


The data reported show the impor- 
tance of having young Ss, especially 
below the age of eight, designate the 
sex of the figure drawn. Results show 
that the number of incorrect judg- 
ments concerning the sex of the figure 
drawn decreases as the age of a S in- 
creases. 

In order to reduce the number of 
uncontrolled factors, the E, instruc- 
tions, materials, and length of testing 
period were kept constant for all Ss. 
The findings of this study, with Ss 
above eight years of age, would sup- 
port the results obtained with adult 
groups, namely that while both sexes 
tend to draw their own sex first on the 
DAP, males tend to draw significantly 
more self-sex figures than females. Be- 
low the age of eight, the tendency to 
draw self-sex or opposite-sex figures 
does not differentiate between boys 
and girls. This study then may be said 


Taste III—Sex of First Figure Drawn 
by 734 Females 5 to 18 Years of Age 
Б Male Female 


Age 


No. Percent No. Percent 


9 


100 


90 


80 


то 


60 


50 


Percent 


40 


30 *——— Male 


20 *-——- Female 
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Sex Identification at Different Ages Using the Draw-a-Pers 


5.6 7 8 


9 о 


п 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 


Age in years 


х igures 
Ficure 1. Percent of Male and Female Subjects Drawing Self-Sex Figur 
From Ages 5-18 Inclusive. 


to yield results which both support and 
refute the idea that children behave 
like adults in their response to instruc- 
tions for the DAP test. Whether the 
performance of children on the DAP 
is similar to or different from the per- 
formance of adults depends on age. 
The over-all results are interpreted as 
being related to the “dominance” (or 
incipient awareness of the анн 
of the male sex in the American cul- 
ture as reflected in its attitudes, mores, 
customs, and institutions. 

The present findings do not, as may 
be thought, have any implications for 


the latency period. According 
Freud, the S in this pe 


either reaction-formati 
tion, in which case he might draw 
either the opposite or the self-sex fig- 
ure. Therefore the assumption of a 


latency period is not open to scientific 
testing. 


to 
riod may show 
on or sublima- 


SUMMARY 


The purpose of this study was to 
ascertain whether children, adoles- 
cents, and young adults, respond to 
the DAP as do adult groups. Some 810 
boys and 734 girls between the ages of 
5 and 18 were used as Ss. The results 
indicate that boys and girls above the 


lial. 
5. Starr, S. and Marcuse, Е. L- RC" Te 


the DAP 


age 
like adult groups, but below meses 
ua 
The 16 
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The Effect of Examiner Status Upon Rorschach Performance * 


FRANCES A. CAMPBELL AND PAUL B. FIDDLEMAN 
University of North Carolina 


Several studies and theoretical an- 
alyses (2, 3, 7, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14) 
indicate that situational variables may 

ave an important influence upon 
Rorschach performance. The status of 
the examiner is one such variable not 
Yet studied experimentally. The pres- 
d Fesearch is directed primarily to- 
‘nie an experimental analysis of the 

ence of E's status, as perceived by 
° upon S's Rorschach performance. 
gu ith the idea that more meaning- 
sup alis might be obtained if the 

Jects were pre-selected on the basis 
ab ra psychologically relevant vari- 
chik the differential effects of need- 
nach) пеп (hereafter referred to as 
under upor Rorschach performance 
investi Various status conditions were 

ee Rated. The n-ach scale of the 
ule E Personal Preference Sched- 
EPps\ ) (hereafter referred to as 
Sonal; was used to measure this per- 

ity dimension. 
ота Status might affect an S's 
Ways. ach responses in a variety of 
Measure or exploratory work three 
Variab] 5 were chosen as dependent 
the ont likely to be affected: 
ards, E ег of responses given to the 
Biven, fs omber of whole responses 
Number E the range of content or 
(herea fe of content categories used 
N ius referred to as R, W, and 
Were made. e) . Three predictions 
SR w ; 
Bteater y; and NCC scores will b 
Peg inder high status condition 
q is Work was completed 


as part of the re- 
lecti nts for the M, s 


A. degree. Data col- 

N Pues facilitated by supo provided 
сант gt from the United States Public 

wi (Grant M-1097, E. Earl 

TS are ; PTincipal investigator). The 
teg de indebted to Dr. рл к, who 
€ Work, and to Drs. John J. Mel- 

- Guskin, W. Grant Dahl- 


E таце] L. 
Shephard Liverant. 


than under low status conditions. 

2. R, W, and NCC scores will be 
greater for Ss with high scores on n- 
ach than for Ss with low scores on 
n-ach. 

3. R, W, and NCC scores will be 
greatest under high status conditions 
with high n-ach Ss and smallest under 
low status conditions with low n-ach 


Ss. 
PROCEDURE 


Experimental Design 
The experimental design is shown 
in Table I. Each of two Es tested 


Taste I—Experimental Design 


High n-ach Low n-ach 

E] Е? E] E2 

High status 755 755 755 755 
Undefined status 755 78s 755 755 
Low status 755 755 755 755 


equal numbers of Ss under each of the 
status sets, and their Ss were equally 
divided between high and low n- 
achievers. 


Subjects 

Ss were male undergraduates at the 
University of. North Carolina, naive 
with respect to the Rorschach. They 
were selected from a pool of 430 Ss 
to whom the EPPS had been admin- 
istered. The full range of n-ach scores 
(0-26) was represented in the group, 
with a mean of 15.1 and a S. D. of 
4.0. Cutting scores (established at 10 
and 20) included the upper 19% and 
lower 18% of the group, giving 157 
ersons from whom the 84 Ss were 
randomly drawn and assigned to the 
experimental groups. 
Examiners 

The examiners were a male and a 
female graduate student, the same age, 
with nearly identical training and ex- 
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perience in the use of the Rorschach. 


Status Sets 


The status sets were induced pri- 
marily through the use of short type- 
written paragraphs describing the pur- 
pose of the study and the persons con- 
ducting it. These paragraphs were 
identical for the three status sets, ex- 
cept for the way in which E and the 
purpose of the study were defined. In 
the high status set E was defined as a 
research scientist, in the low status set 
as a student working on a term paper, 
and in the undefined status set Es were 
referred to as "individuals." The Es 
dressed in a manner appropriate to 
the status set: white lab coats for high 
status, casual street dress for undefined 
status, and, in.the case of the female E, 
"bobby socks" for low status. Es also 
introduced themselves as Dr., Mr., or 
using their first name according to the 
set. Otherwise, standard procedures 


were maintained throughout, using 
bare offices. 


Testing Procedure 


The testing procedure included 
standard greeting and introduction of 
E, reading of the status setting para- 
graph by S while E left the room 
briefly, then the administration of the 
Rorschach. Beck's (l) suggested in- 
Structions were used, with S seated 
with his back to E. Encouragement was 
given if S rejected or gave only one 
response to Card I, never after that. 
Finally, Form A of the Thurstone Test 
of Mental Alertness (15) (hereafter 
referred to as TMA) was given to each 
S to check for possible differences in 
intellectual ability between the 
groups. 
Scoring 


The Es scored their 


protocols inde- 
pendently for 


productivity, location, 
and content. Scoring reliability was 
determined by having each E re-score 
twenty of the other E's records and 
computing reliability coefficients 
(Pearson product moment) for each 
category used. These r's ranged from 
.97 to +.99. 


The Effect of Examiner Status Upon Rorschach Performance 


RESULTS 


There were no significant па 
ences between the groups with rer 
to intelligence. The relationships W, 
tween the dependent variables ( SS ae 
NCC) and intelligence were “i tions 
alyzed, but no significant correla 
were found. N. 

The means and S. D.'s for R, k 
and NCC scores obtained ana in 
experimental condition are show sis 
Table II. The results of the ana y 
of variance for R are presente 
Table III. hoy 

The analysis of variance for par 
that the number of responses §1V tatus 
the Ss varied as a function of c 
setting used, while n-ach ею, : vari 
did not significantly affect th 5 be 
ance, T-tests revealed difference де. 
tween the mean R in High and уу set 
fined and between High and m 
tings significant at the .01 lev d and 
no difference between Undefine more 
Low settings. Ss gave significant Jitions 
responses under High status poe tw 
than they did under the oth 
sets. 

Correlation coefficients re 
little of the variance in W m 
predicted from R, therefore no 


ws 


vealed фа, 
6 
cou по 
lor R was necessitated. A loga nade 
transformation of W scores Was седе! 
since the variance іп one cell eds hen 
its mean. Analysis of variance den! 
showed that none of the іпаере ^ 
variables significantly influence", and 
The high correlation betwen it mo 
NCC (average Pearson рос of ай 
ment r = +.79) made the oe mo 
alysis of co-variance necessary ЇЇ ent 


А ПС, ye 
to show how NCC varied іпдере е sig | 
o of К. Two of the Е ratios МС ac 


s п n 
ficant: the interaction ga enm 

and Es (p = .05) and the intel" oj) 

b Es (P — ple 
etween status and the Es 


л | 


Е 1 lent Vall dig. 
No one of the independent "у, 5 | 


ica 

alone, however, had a statist 

nificant influence upon NC 
Discussion wa 


al 
i: is rese’ ей 

The major finding of ue defi? 
is that the way in which Е 19 
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Taste II—Means and Standard Deviations for R, W, and NCC Obtained 


by Two Es from High and Lo 


w n-achievers under High, 


Undefined, and Low Status Settings 


Rorschach Status High and Low n-ach 
core Setting High n-ach Low n-ach Combined 
El E2 BothEs El E2 BothEs El E2 Both Es 
(N= (N= (N (N= (N= (N (N= (N= (N 
72) 7) 7) 7) 14 14) 14) 28) 
R High X 39.9 29.0 37.5 43. 402 386 361 37.3 
SD. 184 144 130 210 17.1 15.3 188 169 
Undefined x 974 31.3 21.53 26.7 24.0 244 290 26.7 
5.D. 12.0 13.0 88 908 15.6 10.6 16.8 14.0 
Low X 949 95.0 36.7 23.1 299 308 941 274 
S.D. 60 170 905 117 175 158 141 15. 
All sets 30.; 284 31.8 $1.0 31.4 312 29.7 30.5 
‚чл 144 16.1 196 177 140 17.0 15.9 
м High x 13.3 9.6 94 96 95 114 96 105 
SD. 168 33 57 51 52 123 41 90 
Undefined = 8.7 10.6 90 81 86 89 94 91 
S.D. 19 77 46 43 43 34 62 49 
Low x 94 10.1 121 74 98 108 88 98 
D. 98 34 68 35 57 52 36 45 
Allsets X 10.5 101 102 84 93 104 92 98 
SD. 96 50 57 42 50 78 47 Ga 
Ncc High xX 13 87 12; 9. 109 120 89 105 
S.D. 32 40 5 45 42 46 38 39 41 
Undefined Ба 93 11.7 104 80 86 83 86 101 94 
S.D. 35 38 37 26 57 43 29: 49 £j 
Low X 81 79 80 119 76 97 100 77 89 
= sD. б 39 95 39 28 39 34 29 33 
АП sets Ж 95 94 95 109 84 96 102 89 96 
S.D. 30 39 50 41 42 43 36 41 39 
" Taste III—Analysis of Variance for R 
sete df Variance Estimate F P 
tatus d 987.94 4.15 01<p<.05 
poi 1 68.76 а 
Xaminers 1 48.76 <! 
sp teraction 
atus x n-ach 2 541.45 2:97 1<p<.20 
ste action 
— 2 230.73 <! 
n leraction 2 
ach X Es 1 12.19 <l 
sta ctaction 
p, 05 X n-ach x Es 9° 405.08 1.70 10<р<20 
mil 72 “фы 29804 
Sources 83 "91,064.95 


to 
3 hd allect the number of re- 
mi S gives to the Rorschach 
топа} the significance of the in- 
ing tak context within which the 
Ssible S place is underscored. А 
m one Urce of variation in results 
research report to another 


Ons, 


is also suggested. Since R is signifi- 
cantly related to most other Rorschach 
variables (5, 6), the implications of 
this finding are even more far reach- 
ing. There is in addition the sugges- 
tion that certain interactional effects 
involving the examiner may influence 
SL 
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the range of content that S produces. 

Interpersonal theory suggests that 
an individual's performance is not un- 
related to the human situation with- 
in which it occurs. Also it seems likely 
that most Ss will want to do their best 
when working for or with a person of 
some significance. The nature of the 
Rorschach affords S no certain means 
of evaluating his performance, but the 
amount or quantity of response is oft- 
entimes, in our culture, one means of 
estimating how well one has done. The 
Ss in this research reacted to a person 
with high status by increasing the num- 
ber of responses emitted, 

There were no differences in pro- 
ductivity, however, between the unde- 
fined and low status sets. Numerous 
remarks by Ss in the undefined con- 
text suggested that they perceived E to 
be another student collecting thesis 
data, hence the similarity of results 
under the two conditions may reflect 
only their subjective identity to most 
Ss. It appears to make no difference 
whether E is specifically defined as a 
student or whether the Situation is 
handled in such a Way as to make this 
the natural interpretation, without the 
words being spoken. 

The finding that Ss who differ in 
nach do not differ in R was unex- 
pected. Before this finding can be in- 
terpreted more information concern- 
ing the validity of the EPPS scale as a 
measure of n-ach will have to be gath- 
ered. To some extent, the results of 
this research question the construct 
validity of this scale. 

The failure of W and NCC to reflect 
changes in E's status might best be at- 
tributed to the variables themselves, 
Others have found W to be a rela- 
tively stable score despite attempted 
experimental manipulations (8). As 
for NCC, a mere counting of content 
categories may have obscured qualita- 


tive changes in content which did per- 
haps occur. 


CoNcLusiox 
The Rorschach was administered to 


fv 


^yformance 
The Effect of Examiner Status Upon Rorschach Perform 


84 Ss (high and low nachiever) I 
two Es under three status sets. "n 
gave significantly Hu ps tatus 
E was defined as having high wie 
than when his status was unde 
when he was defined as having E ect 
equal to that of S. Status did not Sed, 
the number of content categor үү E 
however, nor the number of dne 19 
sponses. No significant effects 

n-ach or Es were found. 
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The Perceptual Organization TAT Score: 
Number, Order, and Frequency of Components 


RıcHard Н. DANA 
University of Nevada 


Concurrent validation studies of the 
TAT have proposed three simple, ob- 
Jective scores which employ stimulus- 
Properties of the cards (8, 5, 6, 7). 

hese Scoring categories, (a) Percep- 
tual Organization (PO), (b) Percep- 
tual Range (PR), (c) Perceptual Per- 
Sonalization (PP), were developed 
rom a rationale for objective scoring 
e and a statement of personality 
3 согу (1). Two scoring categories, PO 

nd PR, had approximately equivalent 
Predictive efficiency, As a consequence 
urther research will focus on separate 
Categories, 


Р 
О DEVELOPMENT AND VALIDATION 


beh reflects one basic aspect of test 
tion Sa the approach to the situa- 
follow ü measures the S's ability to 
here 1e directions to “tell a story". 
pitomi i" Seven components which 
card д ize the usual directions: (a) 
©) pat Он; (b) present behavior, 
lee]; st events, (d) future events, (е) 
Ti (f thought, (g) outcome. 
of pcc, 990 Ss used in the development 
equal] "d for the present studies were 
Nor al Grawn from rigorously defined 
tions Ban Sole and psychotic popu- 
; ^50 males and 150 females. 
detere Кіп of scorer reliability were 
ity with 164. Scoring category reliabil- 
Male En domly drawn male and fe- 
Validat; ples, from original and cross- 


Cent Hon Broups, was 93 and 94 per 
Scoring, percement, The reliability of 
9 to components ranged from 


nce; ys cent. There were no differ- 
Scoring by psychologists or 


Ncurrent 
dig eretiction 
Cen,  Utiated 


validation studies yield- 
scores which successfully 
5 between 68 and 83 per 
Stoups, Se In each group from other 


X differences are minimal. 


Length of TAT story and intelligence 
of S are not significant variables. PO 
thus has considerable value, at least for 
prediction of traditional clinical labels, 
In a sense PO scores provide an index 
of degrees of psychiatric illness. Details 
are contained in a manual summar- 
izing development and validation re- 
search (8). 


PROBLEM 


Previous research has been propa- 
deutic to validation of PO with predic- 
tions of personality characteristics as 
external criteria. These predictions 
have primary importance in the at- 
tempt to increase the probability of 
"correct" clinical statements from 
TAT data. Pilot research using the 
order and frequency of PO compo- 
nents suggested relationships to per- 
sonality variables and to psychopa- 
thology. Prior to any examination of 
specific hypotheses, it was necessary to 
evaluate the stimulus-value of the 
TAT cards with respect to number, 
order, and frequency of PO compo- 
nents elicited. The salient question 
with respect to PO is: How similar are 
the stimulus-values of the TAT cards 
for number, order, and frequency of 
PO components for normal and clini- 


cal Ss? 
METHOD AND RESULTS 


PO stimulus-value of TAT cards: The 
numbers of PO components elicited by 
each card are roughly equivalent. Evi- 
dence for this accrues from product- 
moment correlations between PO 
scores for each card with PO scores for 
all cards. A mean correlation (z trans- 
formation) of .70 was obiained with a 
range from 60 (card 16) to .78 (card 
14) . Since a short-form TAT set is used 
throughout (4), only those pertinent 
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ations will be reported: Card 
pu card 3GF—.76; card 4—.69; 
card 6GF—.64; card 7/GF—.74 (N=67 
normal, female college Ss). Table I 
shows the PO intercorrelations for 
these five TAT cards. 


"TABLE I—PO Product-Moment Inter- 
Correlations for 67 Normal Female 
Ss on Five Cards 


Card 3 4 6 7 
2 62 40 -50 53 
3 61 57 58 
4 58 57 
6 60 
Моге: 


all correlations аге significant at 
<.001 level. 


There was a .91 correlation between 
the mean PO score for the five cards 
and the mean PO score derived from 
all cards. Thus, each card elicits PO 
scores which are close approximations 
of (a) the mean PO score for all twenty 
cards, (b) scores of the other four cards 
in the short-form set (for females) , 


Order of PO components: The order 
of PO components does not differ 
either from card to card or from group 
to group. Table II presents intercorre- 
lations for mean order with normal fe- 
male Ss. Nine of ten rho correlations 


TABLE II—Rank-difference Inter- 
Correlations of the M. 


ean Order of PO 

Components for 67 Normal Female Ss, 
Card 3 4 6 7 

2 89 q9* 89 96 

3 96 1.00 96 

4 96 -89 

6 96 

Note: all correlations are significant at 

<.01 level ex 


cept * which is significant at the 
<.05 level. 


TABLE III—Rank-difference Corre- 
lations Between Mean Orders of 
Occurrence of PO Components for 
Normal, Neurotic, and Psychotic 


Groups 
Group Neurotic Psychotic 
Normal 89 86 
Neurotic 96 


Note: all correlations 


еа аге significant. аг 
«01 level. 


The Perceptual Organization TAT Score 


le 
are significant at the <.01 ааа 
ПІ presents similar comparis pc 
tween mean orders of ясан с н 
PO components of normal ап 
cal groups. А -— 
There in significant relationship be 
tween order of occurrence for a т 
groups. The order of PO compo р 
irrespective of diagnostic go E 
ceeds from card description zd неп 
present behavior or past ide A 
to feeling, thought, future eve 
outcome. 


. Table 
Frequency of PO components: Тае | 
IV presents rho correlations memi di 
frequencies of each PO compo 
the three groups. 


on 
Taste IV—Rank-difference eat 

lations Between espuma ae 
PO Component For Three 


svchotit 
Group Neurotic 7 | 
Normal E “90° 
Neurotic i 
* significant at <.01 level. 
po 


f 
The frequencies of occurrence It re 
components are not p adn оир 
lated for normal and clinica Soup” 
The neurotic and рзусоце E act 

however, have highly similar : 
cies. { 


r 
TABLE V—Rank-difference ws 
Correlations Between Card ents 
Frequency of PO Compon 
in Each Group 


Card 7 
Group 3 4 6 | 
Normal 58 
2 00 42 53 „| 
: i 48 DNE S 
1 : .88* 78 
" дв" 
Neurotic * E 
9 99 87** 84 EM 
3 7 49 $0, Ay 
4 3 196* 80, 
6 "P [ 
Psychotic en 788 
2 44 те O ah 
76 85** 06 
4 
6 


jel. 
* significant at <.05 al 
** significant at <.01 
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Rank-difference correlations were 
computed between cards and between 
groups for frequency (Tables V, VI). 
Inspection of Table V indicates that 
frequencies for some cards are signifi- 
cantly related; frequencies for some 
cards are not significantly related. 
With ten intercorrelations for each 
8roup, three for normals, six for neu- 
Totics, and seven Гог psychotics are sig- 
nificant. Thus, the PO stimulus-value, 
With respect to frequency, is much 
More similar for clinical groups than 
or a normal group. In other words, 
Psychopathology effectively reduces 
pus objective differences between TAT 
ards, When intercorrelations between 
groups for frequency on each card are 

"spected, the simple inference of dif- 
erences between normal and clinical 
Sroups is complicated (Table VI). It 
Ppears that some cards for some 
coe have similar frequencies. Al- 
obi 81 differences between groups do 
al) АП! When frequencies of scores for 
euis cards are used, accurate diag- 
Consign be made on this basis. It is 
tha wont with these results to assume 
dis, Personality dimensions may be 

hat di [rom diagnostic categories and 
Screpancies in results may be 
"able to this, A general hypo- 


attrib 
thesis. Cie ? 
515 accruing from this analysis is 


Taste VI—Rank-difference Inter- 


е "Rule 
relations Between Groups for 
*quency of PO Components 
on Each Card 


Ca Group 
Nod t Neurotic Psychotic 
a "i 5 
Neurotic .76* ae 
та 3GF 
ormal 
6 Neurotic 16 38 
ard 4 87 
Nor, 
ma] 7 
Neurotic .83* Das 
pu 6СЕ 96 
Normal gowe 79* 
C4, Votic 32 pb. 
“ата IGF 85 
Orm 
Neurotic 42 B 


c Significant at <.05 level. 
Significant at <.01 level. 
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that frequency of occurrence of PO 
components is related to personality 
data. 


SuMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


1. All TAT cards are approximately 
equivalent stimuli. It makes no differ- 
ence which cards are used. 


2. The number of TAT cards used 
is important with five cards providing 
data equivalent to that from the entire 
set. 

3. The order of PO components is 
not related to the specific TAT card or 
to diagnostic group. A standard order 
is preserved for all groups on all cards. 

4. Frequency of occurrence of PO 
components is not related to card 
stimulus-value per se but to diagnosis 
and hypothetically to personality vari- 
ables. 

These results suggest the need for 
(a) large scale correlational attempts 
to isolate personality variables related 
to specific PO components, (b) testing 
of well defined groups which are high 
and low on previously isolated person- 
ality variables to determine the 
strength of relationships to PO com- 
ponents, (c) the development of spe- 
cific hypotheses from the above results 
which predict the direction and magni- 
tude of relationships between PO com- 
ponents and independent external cri- 
teria. This would constitute cross-vali- 
dation. Research is in process on the 
first two aspects of this proposed frame- 
work for PO validation. 
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The Relationship Between Rorschach Responses and Attitudes 
Toward Parents 


CYNTHIA ENGEL 


, There has been a trend in Rorschach 
Interpretation recently toward more 
emphasis on content analysis, generally 
ased on psychoanalytic theory. One of 
the early references to content analysis 
appears in Bochner and Halpern (2). 
n discussing cards IV and VII these 
authors write: “Card IV — the heavy 
male figure may suggest the father or 
authority in general. This may be 
pleasant or unpleasant. It's dark qual- 
Eu and overwhelming characteristics 
E particularly disturbing to those for 
© 1om parental authority is still an un- 
solved problem. Card VII — the two 
‘male faces and even female figures 
yen be н position dancing girls) , as 
T ds the generally soft light quality, 
Чон EHE with maternal implica- 
Cards f Their hypotheses concerning 
ca "s our and seven are based on clini- 
er Xperience and they present no fur- 
trece сепсе in support of their hypo- 
o the Since the original introduction 
resent idea that cards IV and VII rep- 
espe the father and mother figures 
Moc F many clinicians interpret 
OWa, pcs to these cards as attitudes felt 
ard the parent figures. 
dert first systematic investigation to 
Properties the extent to which the 
elicit s of cards IV and VII actually 
and « lt responses relative to “father 
Singa Other” was done by Meer and 
Was that) - The hypothesis they tested 
сата qy потта] adults will designate 
МІ as s the “father card” and card 
Чеп] үз mother card" more fre- 
Rügen would be attributed to 
ale со] € subjects they used were 50 
Sults qa, 8¢ students. While their re- 
actua] 7 Statistically significant, in 
jects te, mbers only 12 of the 50 sub- 
dd" а €d chose card IV as the “father 
Чеч e only ten chose card VII as 
Ros ег card. 


€n (11) repeated the procedures 


of Meer and Singer, using as subjects 
180 university psychology students, 
and obtained comparable results. 
Charen's study (3) is the most recent 
in this area. He administered the Ror- 
schach, and at the conclusion asked his 
subjects to “pick out the card which is 
most like your father,” and “pick out 
the card that is most like your mother,” 
and they were asked the reasons for 
their choices. With but few exceptions 
the questions were interpreted by the 
patients as meaning “which response 
that you gave to the Rorschach re- 
minds you of your parent.” Charen 
tested over 50 adults in this manner. 
Both sexes were tested; all were white 
and from various socio-economic class- 
es except relief groups. His conclusion 
is that there is a tendency to “use all 
cards in such a manner that no distinc- 
tion between cards IV and VII and the 
other eight cards could be made." 
Thus, according to Charen, if card 
VII is always presumed to represent the 
mother figure and card IV the father 
figure for all subjects, gross errors 
would result in a percentage of cases. 


PROBLEM 


Since the previously cited studies 
have been done with adults, it was felt 
that it would be of interest if a similar 
study were done with children. In ad- 
dition to determining the cards chosen 
by children as “mother cards" and 
“father cards”, certain other problems 
were also undertaken. The questions 
investigated in the present study were: 

First, do children choose card IV as 
the "father card" and card VII as the 
“mother card" more frequently than 
they choose any other cards. 

Second, since not all children choose 
cards IV and VII, is their attitude 
toward card VII the same as toward the 
card chosen as the "mother card", and 
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is their attitude, whether positive or 
negative, toward card IV the same as 
their attitude toward the card chosen 
as the “father card." If the attitudes 
toward the cards chosen as the 
"mother" and "father" cards and 
toward cards IV and VII are respective- 
ly the same, then if a card other than 
IV and VII are chosen there might still 
be some justification for interpreting 
responses to cards IV and VII as rele- 
vant to attitudes to mother and father. 


SUBJECTS 


The 30 subjects used in this study 
were volunteers recruited from the 
author's classes and classes of her col- 
leagues.) All subjects were boys be- 
tween the ages of 11 and 19. They 
varied in school grade from five to 
seven. The children were all from mid- 
dle and upper middle class homes and 
of the Jewish religion. 


PROCEDURE 


Each subject was administered the 
Rorschach according to the method as 
outlined by Klopfer (6). At the com- 
pletion of the standard Rorschach test 
the subject was asked to choose two 
cards: “ in your imagination 

of your father, and 
imagination makes 
you think of your mother." 
ng the two cards the 
child was asked to explain why he 
chose them. All the subjects were able 
to choose two cards and explain the 
reasons for their choice. 

All the Rorschach responses were 
scored as indicating positive or nega- 
tive attitudes. If it was not clear durin 
the administration whether a response 
was positive or negative, then during 
the "Testing of the limits" the subject 
was questioned and encouraged to talk 


* The author wishes to thank the Officials of 
the East-Rockaway Jewish Center for per- 
mission to conduct the Study, and her co]. 
leagues for their help in recruiting the boys 
who participated. А 

* Based оп а pretest Which had be 
taken previously, this was found 

most easily understood. for 
question to the boys. 


еп under- 
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a little more about the animal a 
or whatever else was the subject 0 i» 
response. As a result each [o miu 
came scorable as either positive or 
ative. 


RESULTS 


In Table I we have presented = 
frequency with which each car other 
chosen as a “father card" and “m rtici- 
card" by the 30 children who E isa 
pated. It is apparent that tg гел 
great deal of variety in the Бар 
choices. Although there is no x am 
trend toward choosing cards IV anc 
VII respectively as the father а 
"mother" cards, card LI was С uent 
a great deal. The two most M ri 
choices for a "mother card most 
cards III and VII. The уо card i 
frequent choices for a “father d 
were cards Ш and IV. Since wt in 
is the most potent human pot 
the set of cards, is there a di ndik 
set of identification, diffuse and ent 2 
ferentiated, in the pre-adolesce 
contrasted with the adult? - 

A comparison was made be TU and 
attitudes expressed toward card ^ card’ 
those cards chosen as the “father Са 
and the attitudes expressed tory the 
card VII and those cards chosen those 
“mother card.” It was felt that ' would 
attitudes are similar, then iier inte" 
be justification for this type ү“ һе 
pretation as "mother card" anc ade De 
card.” A comparison was also vet and 
tween the cards chosen as mot ontrol 
father cards and card X as a d vil 
card. The agreement between Са 


the 


Кыл 
TABLE I— Choice of Mother à 
Father Cards 


Number of 
times chosen 
as mother card 


of 

ber 
Num ose 
times C^ сате 


athe 
Card No. asfi 9 


жое тошто ооо o1 


Sonus 
— I ARO ооо 
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and the chosen mother card is 56.6%, 
and the agreement between card X and 
the chosen “mother card" is 40%; the 
difference between these two propor- 
“ons is not significant at the 5% level. 

greement between card IV and the 
chosen "father card" is 5075, and the 
agreement between card X as the con- 
trol and the chosen "father card" is 
075. "Thus there is no greater agree- 
Ment between the attitudes expressed 
toward card VII and those expressed 
toward the chosen “mother card” than 
those expressed toward card X and the 
chosen “mother card.” 

Neither is there any greater agree- 
Ment between the attitudes expressed 
ae card IV and the chosen “father 
Hu than there is between card X and 

e chosen “father card." Since the 
сата children choose as mother and 
muther cards vary greatly, and there is 
баер agreement between the atti- 

65 expressed toward card IV and 
ы p the attitudes expressed toward 
cards аар “father” and "mother 
treet and the attitudes 
E Find toward card X as the control 
or aen seems to be no justification 
“Either E cards IV and VII as the 
pur T card" and "mother card" for 
Poses of interpretation. 


seg test whether the different Ror- 
dituda actually do elicit different 
rial, а Ss depending on stimulus mate- 
tween thortelation was computed be- 
‚8,5 AE percent of responses to cards 
the Per and 9 which were positive and 
Cards 9 Fani of positive responses to 
is 99 ^ ^ 6, 8, and 10. The correlation 
This 2191. significant at the 5% level. 
Cards д ndicates that the Rorschach 
these dict different attitudes, but 
апу way eee in attitudes do not in 
Certain end support to the theory that 
Some w. cards elicit responses that in 
Pathe. 2» are related to the mother and 
h figures. 

Outset me two questions posed at the 
SWereq 97 this study have been an- 
to supp, Pse findings fail completely 
Con Pport the theory that in terms of 
Сага» analysis, card IV is the "father 
апа card VIT is the “mother 
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os 


card.” The results of this study togeth- 
er with the findings of Charen clearly 
indicate that to interpret blindly reac- 
tions to card IV as reactions to the 
father figure and reactions to card VII 
as reactions to the mother figure may 
lead to gross errors of interpretation. 
However one interesting point was 
raised as a result of the children’s 
choices of mother and father cards. 
The boys picked card ПІ frequently 
for both the mother and father card. 
This suggests that the identification 
may be different for these pre-adoles- 
cents than it is for adults. To follow 
this through, the author is now testing 
girls between the ages of nine and 
eleven to see whether they also exhibit 
this diffuse undifferentiated process of 
identification by choosing card III fre- 
quently as the father and mother card. 


SUMMARY 


The study was undertaken to see 
whether children choose cards IV and 
VII as the "father" and "mother" 
cards, and since not all children will 
choose these cards, are their attitudes 
towards the cards chosen as "father" 
and "mother" cards similar to their 
attitudes towards cards IV and VII. 

The results obtained clearly indicate 
that when children choose a "mother" 
and "father" card there is little differ- 
ence between cards IV and VII and the 
remaining eight cards in regard to fre- 
quency of choice. This study provides 
no support for the theory that cards IV 
and VII usually represent the father 
and mother figures respectively, Inter- 
pretations based on this theory will be 
in error a sizeable proportion of the 
time. It was found, however, that card 
III was chosen frequently for both the 
"mother" and "father" card. The au- 
thor is now doing a follow up to see 
whether girls between the ages of nine 
and eleven will exhibit this reaction 


too. 
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Types of Pre-Cognitive Defensive Organization in a 
Tachistoscopic Experiment 
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INTRODUCTION 


The starting-point for the experi- 
ments reported here has been the 
theory of defense mechanisms formu- 
lated by Sigmund and Anna Freud and 
Others, and the actual-genetic model of 
Perception-personality (6, 7, 8, 13, 
15). $. Freud (4) has given a scheme 
or the dynamics underlying defense 
mechanisms. Very roughly this scheme 
Omprises three links: threat/danger, 
Wee and defense against anxiety. 
bis nave transformed this scheme into 
opi, IE procedure, equally en- 
cepiual up three links: subliminal per- 
and ual threat, (subliminal) anxiety, 

nd defensive response. 
dors actual-genetic model of percep- 
a оз-РегзопаШу has been conceived in 
tal t qs deo with an experimen- 
itive. inique for the study of pre-cog- 
me Organization and of the develop- 

"t of percepts (6, 7, 8 and 19, 13, 14, 
ing Е ао 2 and 16) . We are not enter- 
г ation etail upon the theoretical foun- 
Рес. 3i Or the various technical as- 
Where TS have been laid down else- 
“defers hough the experiments on 
Presented. pre-cognitive organization 
Within 3 here have been worked out 

ct) th he frame of the actual-genetic 
ality, ine of perception and person- 

ot feces pretations of the findings do 
апсе of Ssarily presuppose the accept- 

I the model as a whole. 

of «Ing the last decade the concept 
Objek, ера! defense" has been the 
here js Ros asap discussion. Even 
Spect to is ch nity of approach with re- 
Breat diff cl niques there are, however, 
OF bre, €rences between the analysis 
here, Cognitive organization given 


defense the analysis of “perceptual 
the рес Уу aiming at establishing 
со quency of raised thresholds for 


СЕ recognition, 


METHOD AND DEFINITIONS 


The technique consists in the succes- 
sive exposure of a TAT-like picture by 
the tachistoscope, exposure time being 
progressively increased. 

The tachistoscope is made of a projector 
with a 100 Watt bulb and a camera shutter. 
A piece of paper is placed around the projec- 
tor tube so as to screen off the experimenter's 
manipulations from the Ss. The pictures are 
projected onto a transparent screen 25"x14". 
The screen is placed between the projector 
and the Ss at the distance where the projected 
(and focused) picture just covers the screen. 
No fixation point is utilized. The illumina- 
tion of the room is regulated so that the pic- 
ture is barely recognized clearly and distinct- 
ly at unlimited exposure time. Under the 
standard conditions and with the standard dia- 
positives employed this equals scale values 
.4-9.0 on a Weston Master Universal Exposure 
Meter placed at the distance of 5 m. in front 
of the screen, and directed towards the projec- 
tor. 

There are 12 exposures of each picture, in 
msecs: 90, 40, 40, 100, 100, 200, 200, 200, 500, 
500, 500, 500. 

The stimulus employed here is the TAT 

icture number 1 (boy with a violin), the head 
and shoulders of a threatening and ugly male 
person having been inserted at the right above 
the boy. The experiments are conducted with 
groups of not more than about 40 Ss. The first 
row of Ss is placed at the distance of about 
6 m. from the screen. (Mentally abnormal Ss 
are tested individually.) 

The Ss are instructed to make a drawing of 
what they have seen on the screen without 
paying attention to whether their impression 
is correct or not. For each exposure they have 
to make a drawing ina square. If they feel 
unable to make any kind of drawing, they are 
also allowed to make markings instead of a 
drawing. In addition to the drawings (mark- 
ings) a ‘written comment is also required so as 
to make quite clear what each S has seen, and 
at what place on the screen. The Ss are told to 
work as fast as they can without neglecting the 
thoroughness of description. The time interval 
between the exposures is determined by the 
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time required by the slowest S for reporting. 
It has rarely been more than about 3 minutes. 
In all 260 aviation cadets took part in the 
experiments; their age varies between 18 and 
21 years. They were all subjected to a pre- 
liminary Screening procedure, medical and 
Psychological. None has an I.Q. much below 
the average, and visual acuity is normal. Their 
educational level varies between elementary 
school and college (Swedish Gymnasium). 
Definitions. Actualgenesis denotes 
method as well as C pre-cognitive") 
data in their serial arrangement. The 
concept phase is defined as the sum 
total of data registered in connection 
with one exposure. In the experiments 
referred to here, the first phase corre- 
sponds to the exposure at which S has 
first seen something to which he attri- 
butes a Meaning, and the last phase 
that exposure at which he has seen the 
picture "correctly". P-phases we term 


all those phases which precede the last 
phase. 


Der 


SIVE ORGANIZATION AND 
DEFENSE MECHANISMS 


The analysis of certain well defina- 
ble types of pre-cognitive organization 
will be related to the frame of psycho- 
analytic defense mechanisms for the 

following reasons: 

1. Specific types of pre-cognitive or- 
ganization have been found to charac. 
terize compulsion neurotic patients 
and have been associated with the de- 
fense mechanism of isolation (6 pp. 47, 
191-204 and 288; 14). 

2. In a small group of patients suf. 
fering from anxiety hysteria, the fol- 
lowing phenomena were observed, 
Exposing the TAT picture nr 6GF by 
the tachistoscope in the manner des- 
cribed above, an anxiety-laden black 
spot gradually emerged at the place of 
the man in the picture. But at the 
very exposure where the man’s head 
was on the verge of becoming recog- 
nized by the (female) patients, they 
perceived instead an ugly, threatening 
devil's mask. For three reasons this 
particular pre-cognitive structure was 
tentatively identified by referring to 

the defense mechanism of repression, 
Since S, Freud (4, pp. 63.65 and 155. 


arie * Я bic Experiment 
it ofensi: б 1 stoscopic Exper 
Pre-Cognitive Defensive Organization in a Tachi p P 


158), repression is penc 0 1 
the main mechanism operating he ic- 
teria. The threat presented by ias cd 
ture was a "sexual" one, and the tr rre 
formation of the visual field us e 
at that perceptual level € "s 
heterosexual relation was osi рр. 
coming recognized by the Ss | char- 
148-150). Finally the pen coti 
acteristics of "rigidity" (possibly also 
nected with hysterical paralysis) uo. 
made it plausible to refer to the ! 
anism of repression (9). der- 

3. Granted that no sharp Lome 
lines separate the “normal pes red 
ity from the "abnormal" опе m 
gards the working of delens nsive" 
anism (the occurrence of puse 
pre-cognitive organization), ar ave or- 
mechanisms (types of pre-cogni! ; nor 
ganization) should be found т ПЕ" 
mal Ss with "abnormally же 0 
stimuli as in abnormal Ss with TE 
or "moderately strong" siii. oie 
threat is very strong, it seems Г ari y 
able to assume that even ora t 
rather well-adapted Ss are li "EG 
take refuge in defensive wc 
10 p. 582), Starting with the ic an 
ences with compulsion ae nor 
hysteric patients mentioned, PEST) 
mal Secondary person in the к 
picture was thus replaced b der 
normally threatening one in г" nsive) 
evoke a nalogous abnormal (dele 
responses in normal Ss. 

Personality descriptions and observ 
behavior of aviation cadets who failed о 
тагу training were made by dcr 
taining staff. These descriptions, sive 07, 
Support 10 an identification of defen? pey 
Banization with defense mechanisms: for б 
have not, however, been formalize¢ 


rating procedure, the 


" at ^y 

4. We have already pointed еца} 
close Correspondence between 
Scheme and the scheme of our 
Tents. In many cases we find qo suf 
anxiety reported by the 5 on pervs 
more exposures, the anxiety He visu 
to a black or dark part of tn orga" 
eld; at the next exposure eed sU. 
zation is replaced by another C. (4° 


xiely 
ulus-conformable one, the an 


y an a 


f 

ations d: 
in РЇ 

11 the 


jend 


exp 
jani 


ee 
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pleasure) disappearing more or less 
completely. 

Utilizing Freud's terminology we say 
that in our experiments, secondary 
anxiety is induced, “in which some- 
thing occurs in the id which activates 
а danger-situation for the ego and in- 
duces the latter to give the anxiety sig- 
nal for inhibitions to take place" (4 p. 
113). Following Freud we assume that 
the reaction to an internal danger-situ- 
ation (which is created in our experi- 
Ments by the short exposures of threat- 
ening pictures) is analogous to the re- 
action to an external danger-situation. 

In the experiments neither the 
threat nor the anxiety must necessarily 
come conscious in order to provoke 
à defensive reaction. This is effected by 
Using the projection of the ego instead 
p inflicting pain or displeasure direct- 
у on the Ss’ ego (as in many experi- 
apa on perceptual defense) . On the 
Pink запа there are Ss in whom the 
вае, 15 manifest but defensive reac- 
testi are minimal, resulting in reality- 

ing. 


PERI 
>. There are obvious structural cor- 
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respondences between types of pre-cog- 
nitive organization in our experiments 
on one hand and types of pre-conscious 
organization, i.e. defense mechanisms, 
on the other (1, 3, 4). When, for ex- 
ample, the existence of a threat is ex- 
plicitly denied by the S at one ex- 
posure, we may refer to the defense 
mechanism of denial. If the threat is 
seen to be directed from the hero 
toward the secondary person, we may 
refer to identification with the ag- 
or. 

6. The technique of free association, 
which has been the paramount tool of 
psychoanalysis, involves the recon- 
struction of pre-conscious material, 
neatly corresponding with the recon- 
struction of pre-cognitive levels (or of 
P-phases) in the act experiment. The 
concept of defense mechanism was 
mainly derived from data obtained by 
means of the method of free associa- 
tion. 

We cannot, therefore, agree with G. 
Klein (5, pp. 349-350) who maintains 
that it is "pointless to expect direct 
analogues of ‘repression’ in percep- 


}-==sym- 


Bie, 1... 


- Repression (4) and 
Isolation (2) 
Oy with a violin on his knees. 
ower pot on the table.” 

nr 1, exposure 9) 


A А 
Sleeping be 


> Markings made by the Ss: pe=person, m=man, k=woman, g=boy, f=girl, + 
1с, —=unsympathetic. Numbers represent age. 


Fic. 2—Repression (2) and 
reaction-formation 


“A boy playing with a puppy.” 
(5 nr 2, exposure 3) 
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M 


Fic. 3—Isolation (1 and 4) 
"An odd old fellow to the right." 
(S nr 5, exposure 8) 


Fic. 5—Isolation (double 1) 
and repression (4) 
"A flower in a window," 
(S nr 5, exposure 10) 


tion" due to 


od which both Concepts reflect: per- 
ceptual methods are radically unlike 
those which gave rise to the classica] 
defense mechanisms", 

7. In neuroses one of the main char- 
acteristics of the defense mechanisms is 
considered to be that of distorting and 
counteracting reality-testing, Corre- 
spondingly we assume that in the de- 
velopment of percepts i 


n the direction 
of reality (or stimulus) 


»itisa sign of 


“the differences of meth- 


“ > OS iment 
З H Experime 
iti ensive 'ganizati Tachistoscopic E: P 
Pre-Cognitive Def nstue Organization та $ 


i e 
Fic. 4—Isolation (double 1) й 
“To the right the boy was seen in f 
(S nr 5, exposure 9) 


А ration „ 
Fic. 6—Reaction-form jing: 


k, WI! 
ank, V 
“A girl is sitting in the other b 


(S nr 6, exposure 


panis. 
the activity of defense nike Р 
When the threat (on the Tei with b 
ture) is not adequately € iar a p. 
terms of reality, in patus n on ^^ y. 
exposure times (in late p when а jon 
Perceptual levels), and organiza! 
ceding relatively correct 


e. 
rrect ОП 
I5 replaced by a less corre TIVE 


I 
z-COGN 
CLASSIFICATION OF Рт АТОМ е 

DEFENSIVE ORGANIZ ЁР 


:Gcation 0 
The following classifica | 


F : s А 
16. 7—Identification with the 
= \ aggressor 
4 soldier i 
soldier during fight. Critical situation,” 
(S nr 7, exposure 4) 


MEEP-— — —— заи 


Fic, 


9—No defensive type of 

Si organization 

Threate Sympathetic man, appeared. 
ens the woman with a pistol.” 

(S nr 8, exposure 12) 


Cognit; Р . 
дееп unge tensive organization has 
ngs and re taken on the basis of draw- 
| (main] у (рохе of 260 aviation cadets 
raining) , Оѕе who failed in primary 

ero 

by the s Enotes the person who is seen 
Son in the е place of the main per- 
€ picture, Secondary denotes 


Fıc. 8—Repression (5) 


“A woman sitting at table, being served," 
(S nr 8, exposure 8) 


Fic. 10— Turning against the self (1) 


"Maybe patient on the operating-table 
during stomach operation. A male 
assistant, and a female doctor?" 

(S nr 8, exposure 13) 


the person who is seen at the place of 
the secondary person in the picture. At 
the beginning of many series only one 
person is seen; in such cases we also 
term this person hero on the condition 
that he is not situated at the place of 
the secondary person in the picture. 
The figures illustrate some types of 


Fic. 11—I. 


cet) —— Nue AE d 
; Б Fic. 12—Isolation Ot Q) 
solation (5) Turning against the se A 
"A woman at her lace-making table.” “Somebody lying on the floor i 
(S nr 8, exposure 15) : 


e sure 
foreground.” (S nr 9, exposu 
defensive organization. They are draw- 


singl? 
ings made by seven of the Ss, It should 


е опе 
lated) and there is only 


а ition. ! 

quasi-objective level of cogn dary hj 

be underlined that all drawings refer (1) The hero and the ia lie in bl 

to one single picture motif. isolated from each 3 4 and 4 

Repression ашы es a) The hero be p a 

The hero or the secondary are living rated [from the seconda: ^ ject 
but not human beings, or lifeless ob- line, a dark surface, or a 

jects. 


тош the 
(b) "The hero turns away e her 
secondary or ш E ears © 
puts his fingers into ^ Re eye 
holds his hands before n may | 
This type of апаттар e [ 

looked upon as a mixtuly 


(1) The hero, or the secondary, or 
both are rigid, inanimate beings, 
Examples: sculpture, bust, statue. 

(2) The hero or the secondary is an 
animal, (Fig. 2) : 

(3) The Secondary is 


a "mask", or 


lation and denial. (©) different 
“disguised”, Sons are referred tO differe" 
Mixed type (repression and isola. frames; they belong DP secondat} 
tion, 1): “a man disguised as a levels of reality or Ron hero | 
ghost", is a reflected image of t jnnec 104 
(4) Тһе hero or the Secondary is an they "do not have any Cot | em 
object. (Fig. 5) 


Mixed type (repression 


em i 
ә "aron 1ё1 
With each other" or on e otl 
tion, 2) : lamp, window, 


H " H асе, t 
and isola- 1n perspective in space 


"m 
. not, я айй гер рб 
(5) Тһе hero or the secondary is on] Mixed type (isolation "ir not d 
à part of the body (except for the sion) : the secondary, b tion 9 
face) . (Fig. 8) 


H 

; В re: (isolat!O" ош) 

hero, is a picture; (о consci^" | 

denial) : "they arc sme d А | 

of each other's presen £ pite sf 
he secondary is à 


Isolation 


The hero and the Secondary are (2) 
separated or isolated from eac 


a 
pre 
l h other, (Fig. 11) n and гер ip 
The main person, or the secondar Mixed type (isolatior right 
person, or the threat are not seen, The 


1 sion): lighted lamp, 
pre-cognitive levels are excluded (iso. dow. 
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(3) There is no secondary at all 

through the whole series, not even 
in the form of a threatening dark 
part of the field. 
The secondary person is not seen, 
though the main person has ap- 
peared more or less in detail dur- 
ing many previous exposures. 

(4) There is a secondary who is, how- 
ever, neither threatening nor even 
unsympathetic. (Fig. 3) These 
Structures represent mixed types 
of isolation on one hand and 
of denial or reaction formation on 
the other hand. 

(8) After one or many persons have 
been seen at one or many previous 
€xposures, the persons disappear 
at one or many subsequent ex- 
Posures: phase  discontinuity. 
(Fig. 11) 

Phase discontinuity at one ex- 
posure and in one series only may 
be due to blinking. 

Iscontinuity may affect (a) the 
Whole visual field (zero phase), 
(b) hero only (hero discontinu- 
Пу), ог (c) only the secondary 
(secondary discontinuity), or it 
May affect a dark, threatening spot 
at the secondary person's place 
(threat discontinuity) . 

Pea type (isolation, І and 5: 
тос hole picture is seen as “un- 
no like a dream or a phan- 

(6) There are no changes of tents 
all thromet о changes of con er 

igh the series. 
бото ents may be essentially 
after. from the first exposure and 
mid мага with respect to sche- 
“Uc characteristics (the hero's 


D, 8° and sex, etc.) . 
€nia] 


Th Р 
S's repa teat is explicity denied in the 


1X 

secon Pe (denial and isolation) : 

een ary is “a threat which has 

Who D drawn correctly," or the 

th et сше is said to represent “a 
Тедр 29 W." In these cases Ше 
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Reaction formation (Fig. 6) 

The threat is turned into its oppo- 
site. 

Examples: The secondary is "nice", 
“protective” or "friendly" to the hero. 

In some cases it would be difficult to 
make any sharp distinction between 
denial and reaction formation, e.g., 
when the hero smiles or when the 
emotional atmosphere is experienced 
as "pleasant". 

Identification with the aggressor 
(Fig. 7) 

The role of the main person is re- 
versed, the hero becoming the aggres- 
sor. Mixed type (identification with 
the aggressor and reaction formation): 
the hero protects the secondary. 


Turning against the self 
(Figs. 10 and 12) 

The hero or the hero's instrument is 
damaged or worthless, or the hero's in- 
strument is a threat to the hero. 

(1) The hero or his instrument (cor- 
responding with, e.g., the violin in 
the picture TAT nr 1) isa sick, 
bleeding, crying, or dead person, 
or a person committing suicide. 

(2) The hero’s instrument is some- 
thing damaged ог broken: a 
ragged toy, a broken tool. In some 
cases the whole picture is seen as 
"an explosion," "the Guernica." 

3) The hero's instrument is some- 
thing dark and threatening. 

Defensive organization which is not 
directly identifiable as a classical de- 
fense mechanism: Identification with 
a female role. 

(1) The hero is a female person and 
the hero's instrument or tool a 
rounded or/and hollow object 
(ball, marble, etc.) . 

(2 The hero is a woman or à girl, 

and the hero's instrument a baby- 

doll in the woman's (girl's) arms. 


Discussion 


It has proved possible to identify, in 
a group of aviation cadets, types of pre- 
cognitive defensive organization previ- 
ously found in compulsion neurotic 
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and (anxiety) hysteric patients, and 
also to associate preliminarily other 
types of pre-cognitive organization 
with the defense mechanisms of denial, 
reaction formation, identification with 
the aggressor, and turning against the 
self. Results obtained from predictions 
of failure and success in primary train- 
ing of aviation cadets on the basis of 
ratings of defensive pre-cognitive or- 
ganization, seem to Substantiate the 
assumption that such organization 
may be referred to the classical de. 
fense mechanisms. 

It should be stressed that th 


is analy- 
sis of pre-cognitive defensive 


pre-cognitive organi 
what specific def 

The operational definit 
fensive Organization. in 
refer to one single exposure (phase) 
only, or to the sequen 1 


r engt] (single) defen- 
sive organization, the significance of 


the pre-cognitive level, the various 
combinations of pre-cognitive organi- 
zation, and the types of sequence, We 
are working through these areas and 


d for clinical di 
PDO-test, 8). It is sup 
nosis of neuroses via functions (in our 
experiments — pre-cognitive defensive 
organization) should be preferred to 
that via symptoms (Ip. 194) 


(the 
posed that diag- 


SUMMARY 


organiza- 
Orrect rec- 
ly classified 
nse mechan- 


- Experiment 
- T NES NES В ic Exper 
Pre-Cognitive Defensive Organization іп a Tachistoscop 


к : jal, re 
isms of repression, isolacion пс E 
action formation, identi “against 
the aggressor, and шша А too, are 
self. Other types of Tepon ense 
marked off as supposedly ‘nents 0 
number of facts and argu defensive 
associating — pre-cognitive al defense 
structures with the classica 
mechanisms are discussed. 
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Projecti 
rojective Test Assessment of the Effects of Sleep Deprivation’ 
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pee many investigators (3, 5, 
among the alterations in personality" 
ects of ote nie important manifest ef- 
Tom specifi onged sleep loss, findings 
ments Г, personaly test measure- 
sonality Ee ing? The so-called “рег- 
sleep loss anges" attributed to acute 
bud ait usually refer to three fea- 

Which are described as nearly 


Univer Á 

tory pesi , experienced: hallucina- 

subjecti periences, irritability, and 
tively felt changes. 


Pi s 
by ilot studies of prolonged sleep loss 


colleag Ше investigators and their 

Precise o s revealed the need for more 

change perational definitions of such 

l is ѕ and helped us reach the fol- 
1 8 conclusions: 

( Б, Definition of the stress stimulus 

sleep a certain number of hours of 


D derivan : 
a P deprivation) does not constitute 


n ad 

he EE operational definition of 

need ess, since it is variably experi- 

y dift reacted to, and communicated 
erent subjects. 


2. А А 
hay, Reactions attributed to sleep loss 
us not been adequately screened 

e : 

С lec ср ndebted to Major Harold Williams, 

T. Ardi Clinical and Social Psychology, and 
f RAT Lubin, Research Psychologist, both 

vice IR, Forest Glen, Maryland, for their 
aspects à the statistical as well as many other 
рес of this study; to Dr. David McK. 
Psychi; Director of the Division of Neuro- 
MOSH oe WRAIR; to Miss Elizabeth 
tional ead, Chief Clinical Psychologist, Na- 
lang Naval Medical Center, Bethesda, Mary- 
cholo and to Dr. Marion Handlon, Staff Psy- 
Ville 8st Chestnut Lodge Sanatarium, Rock- 
©, Maryland, for their blind analyses of 
С Rorschach records; to Мт. Jim Kincan- 
\ i for his analysis of our Iflun: r 
seq’s Betty Shanks of WRAIR for her Devos 
Ws sae of our Rorschach records. “ew 
per (1 that group Rorscha 
ой; before and after 100 
ыз of wakefulness cd no significant 
anges. 


show 


d results, and _ 


from reactions to the experimental set- 
ting which also is variably experienced. 
For example, to some subjects, the 
Walter Reed experimental setting Was 
a bonanza of free snacks and attention 
for which sleep loss was а small price 
to pay; for some subjects it was a frus- 
tratingly restrictive interlude, where 
deprivation of privacy, freedom of 
movement, decent clothing and wom- 
en, was a heavy addition to the load 
of sleep deprivation; for others it was 
rimarily a challenging, competitively 
stimulating experience, and for still 
others the setting Was relatively unim- 
portant. 
Various methods of handling the 
subjects is another aspect of the ex- 
»erimental setting which may affect 
the kind of “personality changes” 
found. For example, in the Walter 
Reed project where the subjects were 
handled gently and permissively, in- 
creased irritability was not clinically 
manifest. Similarly, the incidence and 
kind of hallucinatory experiences may 
be affected. Myths about what happens 
to subjects during prolonged loss are 
transmitted in the literature and may 
affect the results through both staff and 
subjects. Further, the interview meth- 
ods used may channel what is commu- 
nicated so that stereotyped interactions 
are set up which elicit biased answers 
For example, what one examiner asks 
may influence a sleep-deprived рде, 
to reply in ways that will class Mire 
erience as a hallucination whe x- 
another questioner in another M 
may elicit mere sensory disturban ing 
ports from him. Similarly de ce re- 
tioner may inadvertantly affect qe 
cidence of hallucinations re the in- 
the different sensoria. ported. im 


3. Precise definitions of the n 
on- 
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verbal, behaviorally ap 
tively felt changes are especially йе 
pered by linguistic limitations an 

here, just the process of describing to 
another person may alter the felt state. 

1. Testing, as with describing sub- 
jectively felt changes, may alter the 
state being tested. Those who have 
worked with people subjected to pro- 
longed sleep loss have been impressed, 
as we were, with the subject’s capacity 
to pull himself together, alerted by the 
stimuli of test and tester, and to re- 
spond more or less as he did before 
sleep deprivation, no matter how he 
appeared or behaved between tests. 

5. Finally, we are not sure precisely 
what personality tests measure, nor is it 
known whether or how they would be 
sensitive to short-term alterations of 
personality functioning. 


This exploratory Paper deals with 
two major types of questions: 


І. What, if any, changes do projec- 
tive tests show which are attributable 
to sleep loss? 

2. From the pro 
ance before slee 
sleep deprived be 


jective test perform- 
deprivation, can 
avior be predicted? 


vestigated i 
lowing tw 
a. How well wj 


subject maintai 
chomotor effi 


THE RESEARCH SETTING 


In the 1957 WRAIR slee 
tion project, a research 
posed of neurophysiologists, Psychia- 


trists and psychologists studied the ef. 
fects of 98 hours of 


sleep deprivation 

on 25 enlisted men from an Army field 

hospital training unit who volunteered 
for the experiment. 

The subjects reported in 

ten for a twely 

five groups w 


P depriva. 
Broup com. 


i Broups of 
€-day period, Each of the 


as divided into five ex- 
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jects 
perimental and five control by. = 
roughly matched for pra ey dine? 
an orientation day, there mum а 
control days. From the. ex group 
the fifth day, the ately eH 
was kept awake for 98 hours. h thie ex 
à one-day break during ~~ here 
perimental group were sleepi P eov Bty] 
were three more control or r 
days. wal 
The 25 experimental and e al 
subjects were confined to vs day 
rooms from the first — ; Both 
through the last recovery b. The 
groups were in hospital ga ith ma 
suite of rooms was equipped w 5 wit 
terials for handicrafts and por i 
television and radio sets, etie m 
magazines and a refrigera 
snacks. 


" en, 

A nurse, several medical corps en 
and members of the staff kepi oe dur 
under close observation, especia T od 7 
ing the sleep-deprivation d then 

hose persons and the uH wh 
selves helped those of the D thei 
needed it to stay awake during ing 
sleepiest phases by walking ре atti 
Sames or talking with men the ex 
tudes of the subjects towarc xcellent 
periment and the staff were e атор" 
for the most part, with no ег і 
ping out of the experiment De 
completion, 


EXPERIMENT DESIGN inis 
i 

Four projective tests were km ge 
tered to the fifty subjects on hat eaf 
casions Spaced as follows, so format 
subject's sleep deprived per of (2) | 
could be evaluated in the light є о 105 
his own performance before Чең (b) 
and after his “recovery” sleep, à atche 
the performance of roughly esting 
control subjects given the same igh! 
Schedule but allowed to sleep 
hours each day: 


-ol 
A tr? 
1. Baseline test (on the third СО! 
ay). the ^ 
2. Sleep deprivation test озо how. 
experimental day after some the & 
of wakefulness on the part 0 
perimental] subjects) . 
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3. Rec 
s оуегу test (on th i , 
ery day). ( e third recov- 
Ex ч 
"os my the same form of the four 
orden | readministered in the same 
the Аа he same testing room, and for 
three tiis by the same author. The 
in ae е ре а of a given subject 
E каше A four tests were scored at 
in scoring. e to promote consistency 
Th 
e [our proiecti 
1 ea projective tests used? were: 
ты Rosenzweig test (14), scored 
ual, 8 to the directions in the man- 


2. Th 
shifts j 1e Iflund test. (6) , analyzed for 
М TR order of recall. , 
орава test (4) , scored for “in- 
accordi 2 qualities in verbalization 
8 to the directions in Leary's 


anual | 
blina, 4i The scoring was done 
three d the order in scoring the 


Š Performs в 

То mances of each man was 
© experi d as was the order in scoring 
4. Th Sin and control Ss. 
- The Ror 

9n the orschach test (13) , analyzed 


i asis of 

Scores: 

(1) Thi 

hirty-ei ; 
Scores 4 ene eight different standard 
— alos, and percentages were 
le R 
Wer, Orschac| " 
Vere chach test, in which the authors 


SIC most 

lvi 5t interes t 

Bien more Merested and experienced, was 
exhaustive tr 


h 
ED atment than the 
öt Even the exper! 
eu 

ет 
bm; und test а 

miti 1 test as used here could not be 


lo e р 
tete евр E er for blind differentia- 
ог experimental t from experimental 
l test s т Ета test and retest from 
a аон пасма on the basis of sleep 
cane? Which ts, because one could tell at 
~ AUS recall was which from the number 
апае 38 se 3 ed at first showing. 
resped E standard Rorschach scores 
Fc. cases) А tent ‚аул, #R (number of 
Dao? + c 


pu e Ww 


ati eb EC 
M no ot ® (ratio of FM 


nC t b 
Voy pee C+ Sum с), %К to last 
æ (ratio of A + H to A + н + 


25 


[77 


calculated. Having first agreed оп а 
common scoring system and spot- 
checked for reliability of scoring, each 
author scored the records of the sub- 
jects she had tested. 

(2) The affective tone of the con- 
tent was quantified by the Devos 
method (2). 


b. Clinical interpretations: 


(1) By the authors: 

(a) A-posteriori interpretive analy- 
sis of differences between sleep de- 
prived and non-sleep deprived per- 
formance. 

b) Prediction of which sleep de- 
prived subjects would hallucinate. 

(c) Subsequent a posteriori qualita- 
tive description!! of differences be- 
tween the baseline Rorschach perform- 
ance of the subjects independently 
rated as “hallucinators” and “поп- 


hallucinators." 

9) By two consultant. Rorschach 
(whose interpretations were 
in that they had no contact 
with the experiment other than the 
Rorschach protocols, but were given 
the description of the research setting, 
so to that extent Were working in con- 
text). 

(a) Selection 0 

rotocol from pairs О 
experimental subjects. One consultant 
was given 12, the other 13, randomly 
selected protocols of the 25 experimen- 
tal subjects in pairs and told that one 
of each pair was given before, and the 
other after 80 hours of sleep depriva- 
tion. Obvious retest clues such as "I 
remember this from last time,” and re- 
action time were deleted. 

(b) Selection of the experimental 
pairs from the control pairs. Each con: 
sultant was given the experimental 
pairs she had not seen before plus an 
equal number of control pairs, was 
told these would be presented to her in 
random order. Nothing but obvious 
sleep deprived remarks were deleted 


experts?! 
"blind" 


г the sleep deprived 
f records of the 


Ad + Hd), A + H — Ad — Hd, M + Sum C, 
M — Sum C. FM + т + С, TM + m, —c. 
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since the order of administration with- 
in each pair was given. 


(c) Prediction from the subject's 
ьакйпе record of how well he would 
stand up under the stress of prolonged 
sleep deprivation in terms of a rating 
scale? hereinafter referred to as the 
h-rating. 

(d) Prediction of which subjects 
would hallucinate when sleep de- 
prived. Here the consultants per- 
formed two operations: 


l. First they 


were asked to predict 
whether or not 


the subject would hal- 
lucinate under the stress of sleep de- 
privation and to state the reasons for 


their predictions. No other directions 
were given. 


ater each was again 
Rorschach protocols 
whom independent 


(a) Rate these 16 sub 
the seven items on the c 

(b) Label each subje: 
ly. In addition, they 
whether “hysteric 

i more prominent, 
less of the diagnosis, 

(c) Predict which sub 
hallucinate after prolon 
basing their judgment o 
descriptive summary, TT 
no information as to 
their prior predictions. 


jects on each of 
hecklist, 


ct diagnostical- 
were asked to state 


jects would 
ged sleep loss, 
n the authors’ 
ley were given 
the success of 


Subjects you 
T Stress, 


7 Cited in footnote 15, 
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CRITERIA 


1. Hold (Н) Criterion: The tokoni 
ing six tests were used to assess own 
well the subjects maintained ннн. 
mental апі psychomotor е n we 
level on retest because Феу оер 
significant mean decrement with bout 
loss, and were administered at a ts to 
the same times as the projective Кой 50 
а large enough number of the ri an 
that each of the 25 pu a 
25 control subjects had been giv 
least three of the six tests. -equir- 

a. An auditory vigilance task ma hen 
ing the subject to press a lever al oc 
and only when a critical sign? 
curred (17). ier: e 

b. A io time task requiring th? 
subject to respond as rapidly as P 

le to a visual signal (17). uir- 

C. A concept attainment task rop" 
ing the subject to determine the Гер 
erties that defined class member 

š : » sub- 

d. An adding task as uiring Шер 
ject to add pairs of single digit ran 5 
numbers as fast and as accurately 

Ossible (9), ir- 
a e. An ae recall task poe 
ing the person to recall all the " the 
Cards after as few re-showings © 
Cards as possible (9). 1 
_ £ A rhythm a4 requiring bae 
Jéct to press a button at various onc 
ranging from once per second to 
every eight seconds (10). е à 

Sleep deprivation did not oe 
general effect on any given subje n 
all these tests; it was not uncommo іт" 

па а sleep-deprived subject Mer 
proved as well as the best contro erio 
Ject on опе of these tests, yet det the- 
rated drastically on another. Never a 
555 it Was possible to rate the men d to 
SIX-point scale, hereinafter referto ose 
as the H-criterion, ranging from ^j in 
who held their own or ушр у, to 
езе tests (rated as f them 
fell down on most О ing | 
(rated as “у i Independent rati ur 
the men in this respect by one P. ye 
patistical consultants compare 


liably with the authors’ ratings. 


b- 
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9 — 
wae ee Criterion: From 
m por ing of sleep-deprived psy- 
ше interviews plus the clinical ob- 
OF ex 019 of staff members, 16 of our 
x а це subjects were rated by 
(11) sete and psychologist 
inp Eo рош hallucination rat- 
bid dn his ranged from “no re- 
changed" anges” through “illusory 
where NÉ. reported experiences 
preted е subject labelled or inter- 
enough e illusory change and was 
at ley confused about, or, for a time 
Due cet of the reality of the 
thet s m to act upon it (e.g. not just 
зета io х, on the linoleum floor 
e thea -tne subject to move, but that 
tried to Ri they might be bugs and 
Only th Дыр on and squash them). 
“ wu id were classed as 


RESULTS 


І. Sle 
- Sleep loss effe brow j: П 
[ аа effects on projective test 


Our 
su коа conclusion from the re- 
[egeta ep projective tests is 
ality tit sleep loss leaves person- 
Ut does oe essentially unchanged, 
himself ify how, and how much 
‘he sleep d 1e subject communicates. 
ificantly т eprived men changed sig- 
9n retest more than did the controls 
they hse but like the controls, how 
E the dé e was a complex function 
eer ендир of their long term 
€xperimer, adjustment with the whole 
Sleep loss SET seip, and not of the 


Find; 
. din : 
sions; 185 which led to these conclu- 


a. Fr 
rom statisti 
mee eh statistical analysis of scores:? 


may b 

"ojective test s the first experience with a 
col hat subse A sets up a pattern of response 
Ored by thi ient use of that test material is 
Án иона experience and remem- 
fave y of chan ee explanation of the 
Perse) is that ү found here, and the one We 
зс Onality s¢ hese tests measure aspects of 

nce we eat cen which is fairly stable. 
beP tori hypothe evidence on which to base 
twos ected ae about score changes to 
Ailed tes ith sleep deprivation, only 

Sts of significance were used- 
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(1) Only three of the more than a 
hundred different test scores showed 
changes in central tendency significant 
at the .05 level of confidence or bet- 
ter” 

(a) The Rorschach M% (ratio of M 
to M + Sum C) increased with sleep 
deprivation (.01 level of confidence) . 

(b) The sado-masochistic Iflund 
card was recalled earlier after pro- 
longed sleep loss. (.01 level of confi- 
dence.) 

(c) The Devos Rorschach N% (7o 
of responses neutral in affective tone) 
increased on the second, sleep deprived 

eriod testing to about the same extent 
for both the experimental and control 
subjects but the experimental subjects 
increased their N% even more on the 
third, recovery period performance 
whereas the control subjects returned 
to their baseline levels. (.02 level of 


confidence.) 


Since three out 
easily appear signi 


of 100 changes might 
ficant by chance, any 


or all three of these may be spurious 
results. Further, the clinicians’ analy- 
ses did not support the hypothesis that 
these findings were attributable to 
sleep loss- 

ә) The Rorschach test showed no 
cumulative over-all effect of sleep de- 


privation on scores.? 
(3) Only two of the more than à 


o test for trends from 


„але 
10 Kendall's W was used t or tr 
rivation to the 


baseline through slecp dep 
recovery period. 


n Tyler's finding (16) that 
ing after recovery sleep showed no changes 


from pre-experimental control values other 
due to learning" was not the rule 
Further, clinical evidence © 
ions to sleep loss and of con- 
individual yariation in rate of re- 


rted by our staff observers, sup- 


impression 


eriod performance cann 
nce, thus cannot be 


a “recovered” performar 1 
used as а second sample of baseline per- 
formance. 


з The nature of the test 
priori hypotheses as to the direction, if any, 


toward which sleep deprivation would move 
the scores, preclude an adequate assessment 
of the possibility that prolonged sleep loss 


“tests on the morn- 


covery: repo: 
ports our 


s, and our lack of a 
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hundred scores showed changes from 
baseline to sleep deprived perform- 
ance that were differentially related to 
their respective baseline scores: 


(a) Subjects who gave less than 20 
baseline responses (#R) tended to 
give even fewer responses after pro- 
longed sleep loss (chi-square test, .02 
level of confidence) . 

(b) Subjects who gave less than six 
popular responses (Beck P) (1) tend- 
ed to give a decreased #P after pro- 
longed sleep loss (chi-square test, .01 
level of confidence). 


Although no such test-retest rela- 
tionships Proved significant for the 
control subjects, again two out of 100 


Scores might easily show a significantly 
curvilinear test-y 


chance. Further, 
change was very sma 


Nat, for a sample the size of ours, 
replication would be especially neces. 
sary. In the case of the #R, replication 
with the same results would stil] not 
Constitute evidence that the change is 


degree for 


t 1 not for the con. 
tro] Subjects Suggests that the sleep 
deprivation effect, if any, was an ac. 


might have an over- 
central tendency 
Separate scores chang 


In the 
case of the Rorschach test, however) we haz- 
arded à guess that sleep loss would, if any. 


thing, increase the mean 


mean ZR, the F + %, the P о, the Cy , 
M’%, and the Wo. cording all hase 
variables were added to form a single sum 
Score, the Kendall W of which 

nificant. 
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; — Tele 
centuation of an already existing r 
tionship. 


(4) The experimental € 
showed a greater absolute amou € 
test-retest change than did the e ed: 
subjects, not only, and not bees с 
ally, on test scores whose centra 
dencies changed most. — 

(a) For €very one of the 38 [ the 
schach standard scores, the sum o rf 
absolute amount ol change was "ec 
for the experimental than for the ¢ 
trol subjects. € 

(b) For only four scores, Hong it 
was the absolute change significa 
(Mann-Whitney U test) : 

1. H% (.001 level of epos 

2. Average reaction time (.01 levi 

confidence А 
3. C% Gun С to Sum C--Sum ©) 
(.01 level of confidence) 

1. DAX, (.01 level of confidence) Р 

(c) A crude discrimination or 
computed by summing these, ыс 
scores was 70 per cent successful ue the 
criminating the experimental fror Ne 
Control subjects when the medan. pti- 
used as a cutting point, and the Of 


: r - cent col’ 
mal cutting point was 89 per cent 
rect, 


1of 


са É sultants 
b. Findings from the consult 
analyses; 


er 
(1) Neither consultant had x 
than chance Success in discrimina de 
between the baseline and sleep пеп" 
Prived performance of the veg e 
tal subjects. Both reported that t а 
Cisions were difficult, often kavne the 
orced, because (a) in a third differ- 
cases they found essentially no Cl he 
81065. between the two records 0 did 
same man, and (b) when ptt 
consider the records enough а an й 
to suggest that something other Їй pe 
i of time occurred р 
interval, the changes and 
"atively slight, never MR 
c simply or consistently 
single direction. н pend: 
“ach consultant reported indep 
ently that she usually selected a P 
adequate as the sleep deprive 
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fo ; 
omo. e know of no established 
Bor ds 4h adequacy of adjustment 
[s Medeae ae their value 
results sug р their negative 
dees not ate that sleep deprivation 
schach moz ake for less adequate Ror- 
Ho performance. 
пру the value of these negative 
tion does ошенсе that sleep depriva- 
Schach Rea significantly change Ror- 
ollowin e d is weakened by the 
order id ethodological artifact: the 
аво ministration was not given 
Tetest m. consultants knew that the 
Performance mm the sleep deprived 
iscriminatio n essence their goal was 
the basis of les of test from retest on 
Practice th sleep deprivation effects; in 
Selves decidi sometimes found them- 
Ords was 5] ing which of the two rec- 
Tetest a ge on the basis of 
Orts to omi in spite of conscientious 
e contrary. 


O the ex ; 
extent that this occurred, - 


Onscious]y 
a ud bá unconsciously, their 
Wrimeasirable s operation became an 
Dosterioni dle mixture of a priori and 
effects. T} i judgments about sleep loss 
tions Бае, суеп had the discrimina- 
ave had vastly successful, they might 
Vation, ры to do with sleep depri- 
Judgments, varying accuracy of their 
complicat about retest effects further 
°вапуе = interpretation of their 
‘relia oe on this operation. The 
theBhized Y of retest clues is seldom 
pl Y appear o deceptively logical do 
had Ma few peep ee 
Teac eared that a cases, the authors 
action time a en after deletion of 
ay Nts, the nar nd obvious retest com- 
5 wenig e effect was so obvi- 
the zi give the show away. 
las in tl ‘onsultants reported re- 

1€ opposite direction. 


Th 

e 

Cite es were 68 per 
t (significant at the .05 


Te: 
test Cas 


Cents 


“Wis 
Nile 
Clin; ОП 
of Teas eL Surface it appears as if the 
discri, Scores He successful than the sum 
tro} ination b, t, Со and Dd% in their 
Case ү jects 1 experimental from con- 
Where Л©е thei e reverse is probably the 
5 T judgments are а priori 


Tea 
as 
© score. 
es were the a posteriori dis- 
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level of confidence) in differentiating 
the experimental from the control rec- 
ords, given the baseline and retest rec- 
ord of each subject in pairs, with the 
order of administration correctly la- 
belled. Each reported independently 
that she had leaned more heavily on 
the amount than on the kind of 
change, and in fact, most of their errors 
in judgment consisted in labelling as 
"experimental," control cases where 
they found appreciable change, and 
labelling as "control" experimental 
cases in which they found relatively 
little change. They reported appreci- 
able test-retest differences significantly 
more often in the experimental pairs 
than in the control pairs, (17 experi- 
mental vs. 10 control) . No significant 
generalizations emerged from their de- 
scriptions of what to them constituted 
“appreciable change” but partial clari- 
fication comes from the fact that in 8 
of the 25 experimental pairs and only 
3 of the control pairs they described 
the “appreciable change” largely in 
terms of what they called signs of fa- 
поце (e.g. compared with his original 
performance the man became slap- 
happy, more careless, showed depletion 


or conservation of energy) - 
c. Authors’ a posteriori analyses: 


1) More of the experimental than 
control records appeared appreciably 
changed. In one third of the Rorschach 
records of the experimental subjects 
and two thirds of the control subjects, 
essentially no test-retest differences ap- 


peared. 
(2) For the rest, where changes did 

appear. 
jas there basic 


In no case W 
onality structure. Some 


d more of themselves 
e loosened, others 


(а) 1 
change in pers 
subjects showe 
and some less, som 
tightened their controls, but it was the 
self-expression and not the self ex- 
pressed which changed. 


criminations of four scores selected out of 
38, and it is very likely that the score-based 
per cent of correct clasification would be 


decreased оп а Cross validation sample. 
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(b) The experimental subjects 
changed more than did the control sub- 
jects but no kind of sleep deprived 
change occurred which was not also 
found among the retest changes of con- 
trol subjects. 

(c) No kind of change occurred oft- 
en enough to be considered a character- 
istic sleep deprivation affect. Each sub- 
ject seemed to be changing in his own 
way, which appeared to be a complex 
function of the interaction of his base- 
line personality adjustment with the 
whole experimental set up and not 
a function of sleep loss alone. 


(d) No kind of change occurred sig- 
nificantly more often 
perimental than a 


perimental 
showed the retest practi 


densed than normal, or 
tailed, the added verbiage was more 


redundant than enlightening, reveal. 
ing an “anything goes” attitude, The 
fact that, with one Exception, these 
were the same men re i 


consultants as “fatigued” j 
liable Spotting of essentia 
quality, 

(е) Only o 
dicted the test-retest changes of al] the 
subjects, and 
better than the hypothesi 


re- 


ginally, 
to fall even farther short of their pro- 
ductive capacity on retest, 
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Reliability was high Берен. d 
way the authors rated the р аб 
this respect and the consultants ioni 
ings, which in turn correlated e up 
cantly with how well the man 09 tive 
on retest in a variety of hone I be 
tasks (H-criterion) . Further, it wi nd 
recalled that the #R, which ves Ma 
to be the most important single lini- 
cator of the h-rating by all four c ant 
cians, showed a small but significa 
curvilinear test-retest relationship. the 

(1) Those who changed E 
group as a whole, зери панинин be 
as control, appeared in genera ly de 
the more conflict ridden, loose р" 
fended neurotics (and not, as WE го 
anticipated, those with the op 
phrenic-like records, who were "There 
those Showing least change). the 
Was insufficient agreement among ^, 
authors and the two consultant i 
substantiate this general Map i 
adequately. However, the pee the 

12) who conducted and analyze? its 
Psychiatric interviews of these subj nd- 
reported that it was the loosely ane 
ed subjects who showed the grea he 
sleep deprivation effects. do equum 
too concluded that personality ` Jeep 
ture was essentially unchanged by $ the 
deprivation when he found Hes ep. 
actors which differentiated the E je 
deprived from the control intet 
pere clearly present in the base 

Orschach personality assessmen ons 

(g) Reliability among the ae no 
as to which subjects did and Digi 
show essentially any change was ` an 

% agreement among authors 
consultants в 

84% agreement between consul i 

68%, agreement between dime 
and optima] cutting point d. 
"Score sum above describe 


II. Prediction Results. +, was 
Using the Rorschach alone, ve 2 

Possible to predict (a) to what exte 
man would maintain performan sleep 
à wide variety of tasks during the hich 
€privation period, and (b) 5 and 
l report hallucinations ^j. 


men эко] e 
which Would not during the sleeP 
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Born. period. However, the fact 

subjects Totes efficiency of the control 

mubjecs was predicted equally succes 

бон БЕ he clinicians raises the ques- 

Ан ow much of the predicted ef- 
are attributable to sleep loss. 


Findi Я 
sions: ings which led to these conclu- 
l. Predict; к 
s ediction from the baseline Ror- 
man y performance of how well the 
vould hold up (H-Criterion) : 


a 

s one of the projective test 
uns number of responses (#R), 
Up well = the subjects who stood 
those а sleep deprivation from 
of the six showed decrement in most 
Eds ae of the H-Criterion sig- 
bon etter than chance (г = .42, 
will be B ронан . The #R it 
direction e ун also predicted its own 
Strument AT in the testing 1n- 
рге Consultants "blind" a priori 
Would st s of how well the subjects 
ratings) and up under stress (the h- 
Non si шеше with the H-Crite- 
B poe better than chance 

22.08 level of confidence) . 
A Neithe 
Med to 


Cts si 
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t hes s ТЕШЕ can be as- 
| йб predictions of sleep loss ef- 
1 
соор ДЕ Consultants h-ratings of the 
i ciency Be predicted their retest 
Evel of 6 (H-Criterion) at the same 
Prive onfidence as for the sleep de- 
Subjects. 
qight Qne out of 100 score changes 
lance, Whi appear significant by 
Pears to hile the h-rating finding ap- 
Lecia] кыз the ZR finding, es 
cap their ci the clinicians found the 
d Т of Гена та important single indi- 
marc? de de ing, it is supported not as 
na fede ОП. effect but as a nor 
ther, ШО of testretest change. 
m the #R did not pre 
Uii oa for the control 
е) thers cantly better than 
Preq ОП (r € Was a tendency in that 
ber, 165 the pes - The fact that ZR 
and -Criterion significantly 
Nance for the experimen- 
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tal and not for the control subjects ap- 
pears largely a function of the signifi- 
cantly greater absolute. amount of 
change in the experimental subjects on 
retest in both the projective and non- 
projective tests. 

2, Hallucination predictions: 


a. Only one of the projective test 
scores, the number of Beck popular re- 
sponses (£P), successfully differeni- 
ated the subjects rated as hallucinators 
by other staff members (Hallucination 
Criterion) from those not so rated (г 
— .62, .02 level of confidence). The 
#P it will be recalled also successfully 

redicted its own direction of retest 
change for the sleep deprived subjects 
in the testing instrument itself. 

Although again one out of a hun- 
dred relationships might easily appear 
significant by chance, it is not sur- 
prising that a relatively small #P (be- 
low average perception of things as 
others see them), which is one of the 
classic Rorschach "signs" of schizo- 
jhrenia, should be a correlate of our 
"hallucinators." It cannot be assumed, 
however, that the hallucinatory experi- 
ences of sleep deprived subjects are the 
same phenomenon as those of schizo- 

hrenics nor that it was primarily those 
with schizophrenic personality traits 
to start with who hallucinated with 
sleep loss. Eleven of the 16 men for 
whom hallucination ratings were avail- 
able were classed as hallucinators ac- 
cording to the criterion used here. 
While most (4 of the 5). subjects with 
schizophrenic features in their Ror- 
schach records were classed as hallu- 
cinators, the converse did not hold; 
most of the "hallucinators" did not 
give Rorschach records, baseline or 
sleep deprived, with prominent schizo- 
hrenic signs. Nor were intelligence, 
task-involvement, or maintenance of 
efficiency levels, correlates of the hallu- 
cination classification; neither the 
ACB scores nor the h-ratings or H-rat- 
ing correlated significantly with the 
hallucination classification. 
b. The consu 


]tants classified only 
56% of the subjects correctly according 
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to the Hallucination Criterion used 
here, but they were referring to the hal- 
lucinations of schizophrenics. Each re- 
ported independently that she was pre- 
dicting that a subject would halluci- 
nate if and only if schizophrenic Ror- 
schach signs were prominent in his 
record. Four of the five subjects thus 
selected by them as probable hallucina- 
tors were so classed by the Hallucina- 
tion Criterion and the fifth Was con- 
sidered a chronic denier and a proba- 
ble hallucinator by our colleagues, 

c. The 
predictions as to whether each of the 
16 subjects would or would not be 
classed as a hallucinator, were 9007 
correct in their predictions, but they 
were predicting not just which subjects 


was what the consultants were asked to 
do, but which subjects would be likel 
to report or revea] hallucinations in 
this setting. It seemed very unlikely 
that such a list would include all those 
and only those who would have hallu. 
cinatory experiences during prolon ed 
any setting, Some of the 
y deny them. On 
and, among those who do 
report hallucinations during 
longed wakefulness 


al interaction; the subject ha 
not only with 
formed, 
tions, affect, etc. but 
ficulty of describing t 
viewer. Thus even wit] 


the dif- 
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= know Who, 
ы they wallucinators"appeared to know wi 
they were doing and gave “rea ‘inary 16 
responses, the kind of banal, E the sub* 
SPonses usually given for the У records 
ject used, They usually gave heal Is and de 
from the point of view of ерп onses, 
fenses. When they gave munus x shower’ 
they seemed less sure of these е discrim! 
other evidence of realistic critica М 
nation, f th 
“Hallucinators" 
following: 
a. Personal, idiosyncratic ma 
unusual content, or w ^ 
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pe roa seri diagnostic classifi- 
5 the rating of hysteric vs. 
exe e : efenses, fell far short of suc- 
si ae of the consultant's ratings 
betie, тое! Classifications showed 
рь: e CENE agreement either 
ОЁ the rins tants or with the ratings 
dide em oer this checklist. Nor 
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Predictions > since in a few cases, their 
man ЖОШ пе to whether or not the 
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‘oun S more cases, their ratings on 
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non-hallucin, in the hallucinator, the 
according = ator, and undecisive class, 
urther. th "aur descriptive summary. 
each mj cir cumulative ratings for 
ап on these various checklist 
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c. Where changes were found, they 
appeared to be a complex function of 
the interaction of the subject's long 
term personality adjustment with the 
whole experimental set up and not a 
function of sleep loss alone. 

d. The increased irritability alluded 
to in other sleep deprivation clinical 
reports was not found in this study. 
Our experiences suggest that some re- 
actions atttributed to sleep loss are 
Jargely a function of the experimental 
setting. 

2. Using the Rorschach test alone, it 
was possible to predict (a) how well 
the subject would maintain his effici- 
ency ina variety of mental and psycho- 
motor tasks during the sleep depriva- 
tion period, and (b) whether he would 
hallucinate. Although these prediction 
results were shown to be more con- 
vincing evidence of the predictability 
of behavior from personality structure 
than of sleep deprivation effects, the 
following information about the latter 
emerged: 

a. The subjects whose baseline Ror- 
schach performance showed high moti- 
vation, either because of inner stand- 
ards or strong drives for approval, 
tended to maintain or raise their men- 
tal and psychomotor efficiency levels on 
retest; those not so motivated tended 
to show retest decrement in a variety of 
non-projective sychological tests. 
While this relationships prevailed 


equally among both the experimental 
and control subje 


cts, the decrement 
was accentuated by sleep deprivation. 
b. It was the lo 


osely defended neuro- 
tics, whether experimental or control, 
who showed most test-retest change in 
;ersonality functioning, but again, 
among the loosely defended neurotics, 
it was the sleep deprived subjects who 
showed greater incidence and degree of 
change. 

c. The men who reported hallucina- 
tions during prolonged wakefulness 
were not typically those who showed 
mental and psychomotor decrement 
nor those whose personality function- 
ing changed most, but usually fell into 
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one of the following two groups: (1) 
those characterized by a loosely defend- 
ed hysteric-like style of adapting and 
(2) those with prominent schizophre- 
nic traits. 
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The Structured D 
oll Play Test as a Projecti " 
for Use With Children! i ae m 
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iversity of Colorado School of Medicine 


ees 
з ee doll play research lit- 
tit net alia evidence for the diagnos- 
no doll e of doll play procedures, 
employin) ay technique has evolved 
олш, standardized, easily 
tive tests, e characteristics of projec- 
vat pee describes the Structured 
signed s Д t (SDP)? which is de- 
ul doll Slay ically as a clinically use- 
he paper, projective technique (8) - 
sults “su r also describes research re- 
construct valite the concurrent and 
he Re idity of this instrument. 
ical каш. developed because 
Bested th perience with children sug- 
е need for a projective test 


clin 


Or ц 

se wi : 
through bro children from three 
available, more suitable than those 


Хеоріпр Ms first approach in de- 
he prese; е SDP was to use dolls in 
Plete eile ie of the Duess incom- 
minister; (3, 9) rather than simply 
orally розв the fables orally. Duess 
реше од E poe incomplete fables as 
ty choana] studying resistance in the 
е Тее ang m of children between 
а some c The Duess fables sug- 
e" retained i the features that are 
ка been ти in the test, although it 
| Шаггу раса so often that the 
tons and аа the doll play situ- 
The NP. fables is now remote. 
E consists of presenting the 
."s " 
t art : 
At] icle is based on a paper of the same 


Psyop Cad a 
pcha]; t the May, 1958 Rocky Mountain 


De 
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sip tment or 

Psychology, Purdue Univer- 


fo, , am 

rd ames A 

Stati ON 

s а Norton, Purdue University, 


a 
De lisheq 
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Ver, Colne Developments, Box 8306, 


S with doll-hous s in a seri 
typical family and bec » а, DA id 
Each situation is structured by wie 
the S what is going on, and he bak 
lowed to resolve the situation throu h 
doll play. Thirty to forty-five eim m 
are usually required in administering 
the test. Children characteristically 
enter wholeheartedly into the play 
and give clinically rich responses. 


. Following is a list of the situations 
included in the SDP with brief state- 
ments of their content: 

]A Crib or Bed Choice. $ is asked 


to decide whether the ego-doll 


wishes to sleep in the bed or 


crib, both of which are pre- 
sented in the arrangement. 
1B Bottle or Cup Choice. $ decides 
whether the ego-doll will drink 
milk from a cup or bottle. 
2A Peer Choice. S has the ego-doll 
choose whether he (or she) 
wishes to be with a boy doll or 


girl doll. 


2B Visitor. The unchosen doll in 
Situation 2A is presented as vis- 


iting the ego-doll, and $ elabo- 


rates what happens. 
3A Fighting. Two same-sex dolls 


are said to be fighting. S resolves 


the situation and is asked to tell 


what they are fighting about. 


3B Misbehavior. Opposite-sex chil- 
id to have done some- 


dren are sa 
thing Wrong. 5 is asked to ex- 
plain. 

s and elabo- 


4A Feeding. S choose 
rates on which parent feeds the 
ego-doll. 
4B Injury. 
The kind of inju 
ousness are elicited. 
5A Pursuit. S chooses which parent 
is running after the ego-doll and 
explains the circumstances. 


The ego-doll is hurt. 
ry and its seri- 
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5B Reprimand. S chooses the par- 
ent who is to be the one scold- 
ing the ego-doll. 

6. Parental Relationship. S tells 
what happens in a situation in- 
volving the parent dolls alone 
together. 

7A Separation. The parent dolls 
leave the ego-doll alone for a 
while. $ tells what happens. 

7B Hospital. The ego-doll is said 
to be hospitalized. Reasons for 
this and consequent events are 
elicited. 

8A Toilet. 5 chooses which parent 
will take the ego-doll to the 
toilet. The ego-doll May use 
either toilet or potty chair. 

8B Bathing. Opposite-sex child 
dolls are bathing together, and 
S relates what happens, 

9. Sleeping Arrangement, A double 
and a single bed are presented, 
and $ puts the parent dolls and 
the ego-doll to bed. 

10A Nightmare. The €g0-doll is said 
to have a bad dream. S elabo- 
rates on this and is asked for 
content and resolution. 

10B Night Fears. The €go-doll is 
said to be afraid of something 
he sees or hears during the 
night. $ elaborates on this. 

Most of the SDP situations also in. 

volve one or both parents, often call- 
ing for a choice on the part of S, 
Situations 1A, Crib or Bed Choice, 
and 8A, Toilet, are presented below 
to illustrate more fully the nature of 
the SDP situations. In Situation 1A, 
S is told, “The little boy (or girl, the 
ego-doll is determined by the sex of 
$) has two places he (she) can sleep. 
He (she) can sleep in either the crib 
or the bed. You put him (her) to 
sleep." S is then asked, “Who comes 
in, Mommy or Daddy?" and, “Then 
what happens?" 
In 8A, $ is asked, "Which one 
takes him (her) to the toilet, Mommy 
or Daddy?" S is then asked, “Which 
one does Mommy (Daddy, depending 


The Structured Doll Play Test 


on the choice) take him (her) to, ч 
toilet or potty chair?" ре? 

А study, rae m by Lillie = 
Lillie (5), suggests that a — aid 
doll play approach may have t ied ly 
vantage of eliciting more clini em 
useful material than free doll Pale 
Using eight- through Г резни е 
subjects, they compared the е e di 
а structured doll play appt dà 
(though not the SDP) with enda s. 
play using comparable ae ар 
They found that the ишы [i 
proach elicited significantly si y 
cident agreements than free p wi vi 
incident agreement is meant any th 
ous parallel] between responses view: 
doll play and a parent d sig 
Structured doll play also pep. the 
nificantly more identification 0 Ай 
5s with the dolls, more hostility s 
more parental discipline терра те 
addition, the Ss tended to ж [теё 
Structured play better than 5 bette! 
play. The material, which was “tures 
elicited by the structured proce 
would seem to be clinically ei 

The SDP uses the standard doll that 
ily (mother, father, child) jahe il 
a duplicate of the child's own [am 
constellation. This is done e e i 
inson (11) found that уай 1006 
the doll family constellation era 
effect on the scored variables wih 
exception that identification wi ow! 
dolls is greater when the S wa 
family is duplicated by the do did по! 
kind and amount of aggression (r: 
differ significantly. In a clinica js not 
er than research) setting, iy infor 
always possible to obtain valid onstek 
mation concerning the family s the 
lation necessary to дире са! 
child's family with dolls. It is : e jure 
the gain in standardized Ding Ше 
and in simplification. by ies in 
standard family outweighs me С 
the S's identification with the € vi ol 

The 10 SDP situations con? со 
eight which are divided into king 
parable sub-situations, thus me i га 
situations in al]. In cach of vU { 
situations, so divided, the 5 eve 
sented with a choice of dolls 
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E or father, one of the boy or 
Ad a M and Ammons (1) con- 
shire ine study which suggests that 
might b 18 parent-choice _ situations 

hey bs gere projective device. 
sontene. ; adequate reliability in 
ered si “ы choice, and they discov- 
chives 18 таса age and sex. differ- 
ture of ош preference. The na- 
to cultural Voices conformed so well 
dence fori patterns that some evi- 
Меп келелн validity of the doll play 
lerred. ice technique can be in- 


I d к 
é eee КЕШ, after the 5 has made a 
Ministered. given situation, he is ad- 
using the В. comparable situation 
Chosen in eee doll which was not 
ле original one. In this 


Way th 4 
" e Е 
€ $ has equal opportunity to 


ап(аѕу ; 
ample s oput both parents. For ex- 
ake th the mother doll is chosen to 


ation ga pael to the toilet in Situ- 
Mtroduced l'oilet, the father doll is 
“here m in Situation 8B, Bathing. 
Play in thie advantage over free doll 
а child а regard since, in free play, 
Ntasy m CAEN concentrates all his 
the othe, опе parent doll, ignoring 

., Er completely. 


Th 
. e SDP has elimi 
Orate settin has eliminated the elab- 


the suite pu the doll-house rooms, 
“adition of furniture, etc., typical of 
Of the SDE doll play procedures. All 
i а small Materials can be contained 
бе admin; Carrying case. The test can 
35 the кыа on a small space such 
felt hae leaf of a desk, It is 
5 the mors 5 [ew materials re- 
vior wih ed and tangential 
play is A plagues traditional 
the als. To i in using elaborate 
tin Materials I uce distraction, only 
Ns, бй Are үт are used in a given 
ipn ein р aced before the $, the 

8 case. 8 Kept in the closed carry- 


е us | 
ESL. furniture that is 
in endi qc пне rather than 
lige ina stu eme is based on find- 
ound at^ Py Phillips (10). Phil- 
IBures an s use of ambiguous 
Constr, d block-like toy furni- 
cted crudely to represent 
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items rather than in realistic detail, 
reduces exploratory behavior. How- 
ever, extremely ambiguous materials 
are not used in the SDP because the 
nature of the test requires the S to 
recognize the furniture (e.g. toilet or 
potty) and to recognize the doll figures 
(e.g. mother or father doll) . 

It is felt that a structured doll play 
procedure is less conducive to tangen- 
tial and exploratory behavior than 
free doll play in that it focuses the 
child more closely on the clinically 
rewarding fantasy. 

The SDP differs in many ways from 
the Driscoll (2) and Whitmore (4) 
doll play kits. The Driscoll kit claims 
only to furnish standard materials, a 
93 х 20 inch, five-room apartment, 27 
pieces of furniture, etc., but it does 
not furnish structured situations, The 
Whitmore kit offers standard mate- 
rials and also suggests a number of 
incomplete stories which might be 
used with the kit. It does not include 
choice situations, nor is it designed as 
a standardized projective test as is the 
SDP. 

SDP RESEARCH 


Fortunately, the period in Clinical 
Psychology is virtually ended when a 
sychologist can originate a test and 
lace it on the market without sup- 
porting research. Some research has 
been completed with the SDP and 
more is currently under way. The fol- 
lowing report of two studies offers re- 
areas of validity. 


sults that suggest 
In the first study (12), there were 


80 mother-child pairs from a typical 
sailor district in. Norway? There were 
40 mother-child pairs in a father-ab- 
sent group (21 boys and their moth- 
ers, 19 girls and their mothers) . In 
this group the fathers were sailors and 
were away from home at least nine 

Е the year and some- 


months out O 
times as long as two years or more, 


with only infrequent and irregular pe- 


s The senior author collaborated with Mr. 
jucting this research at the In- 


Tiller in conc s 
stitute for Social Research in Oslo, Norway. 
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riods at home. There were also 40 
motherchild pairs in the control 
group (20 boys and their mothers, 20 
girls and their mothers), The chil- 
dren’s ages ranged from eight through 
nine years six months. The two groups 
were comparable in the teacher's rat- 
ing of the child's intelligence and in 
the father's occupational status. Both 
groups were essentially middle-class, 
the sailors all being officers. The chil- 
dren were administered the SDP and 
their mothers a semi-structured inter- 
view. 

In this study of father-absence in 
Norwegian sailor families, construct 
validity in the SDP is suggested by the 
fact that the findings support a theo- 
retical formulation of the effects of 
father-absence. A number of predic- 
tions were explicitly stated prior to 
the data collection, most of which 
were supported by the SDP results. 
For example, it was predicted, and 
supported by SDP findings, that moth- 
ers of father-absent children would be 
more over-protective than mothers of 
father-present children, that father-ab- 
sent children would respond with de- 
pendence, and that boys would be 
more strongly affected by father-ab. 
sence than girls. 


Concurrent validity is suggested by 
the fact that the SDP discriminated 
between groups, i.e. the results differ- 
entiated between the sexes, and be- 
tween father-absent and father-present 
groups. For example, a significantly 
higher proportion of girls than boys 
chose the mother doll more often than 
the father doll. Interestingly, a signifi- 
cantly higher proportion of father-ab. 
sent than father-present boys chose the 
father doll more often than the moth- 
er doll, and the crib rather than the 
bed. A significantly higher proportion 
of father-present boys gave aggressive 
doll play responses between age-mate 
dolls than did father-present girls. A 
significantly larger Proportion of fath. 
er-absent than father-present girls gave 
high dependency responses in 


SDP. the 
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The following is a report of Ба 
ings concerning the SDP responses 
four- and six-year-old children. 


Subjects 


The subjects were 49 middle-class 
children from a private school in ЕН 
dianapolis. There were 26 E UH 
olds (12 boys, 14 girls) and 2 
year-olds (11 boys, 12 girls). 
Scoring Procedures 


псу, 
The SDP was scored for soe ee 
mature-immature choices, and p 


doll choice. The child's dependen . 


Score was determined by the piura 
tion of dependent to independen ud 
sponses in the SDP, A responsi was 
scored dependent if the child do. nso- 
shown to seek help, sympathy, PMID 
lation, support, attention, ye 
protection, or physical emen 
Was also scored dependent if the 

doll was shown as immature, ner 
crying. Independence, on Ше, do 
hand, was scored if the chil tion 
showed self-sufficiency or self-asser a 
€g. by carrying out the major Готелі 
ап action by himself. The ар two 
between independent ratings 2n 
judges on this variable was 9279 


— — 
: n 
In the mature-immature codi Fed 


mature choice was scored for cup 
rather than crib and also for ib 0T 
rather than bottle. Conversely, Poices 
bottle were the two immature cho he 
In the early modification о пе 
SDP used in the present study, сев 
were only two possible parent сез ЇЇ 
rather than the eight parent choles, 
the current revision.! In the Pi ИШ 
uation the $ chose the parent do lay ? 
Which the ego-doll wished to P tion 
game. In the Construction S ro 
the $ chose the parent do in 
Which the ego-doll wished he 


RE T s. 
building something with bloc 
Results 515 
analy’ 
In the statistical treatment, 2 


ee ee ШЕ 
піс Ps. 
“Dr. Bertram D. Cohen, Lafayette С gvel ! 
troit, Michigan, collaborated in the с sp 
ment of this early modification © 


| 
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"Mer ie tested results for depend- 
teh ob e n was used in all other 
thee ede: cance with the exception 
edu er’s exact test was used in 
Жо с qe of the data concerning 
iss аА choice where the frequen- 
=. especially low. 
cue qi validity in the SDP is 
entation ten this study by the differ- 
initi it Mari groups (age and sex 
stegested ‘a . уоп validity is 
etWeen Rd the logical relationship 
mental rid findings and develop- 
Tabla 1 terns, 
di e I indicates a significant age 
abis T ed dependency scores. 
olnyear-olt icates that, as expected, 
s received higher depend- 


TABLE 
mage and Sex Differences 
r Dependency Scores 


боқ Source dí MS F 
1 05 <l 
| 496  645* 
1 518  784* 
. 49 066 


at 5% level of confidence. 


Ta 
BLE II—Sum of Dependency 


Scores 
Age 4 Age6 Total 
10.15 3.84 13.99 
9.62 7.77 17.39 
19.77 11.61 31.38 


Tap 
LE 
ci Percentage of Immature 
01сеѕ (Crib over Bed, 
Bottle over Cup) 


No One Two 
Imma- Imma- Imma- 
tu re ture ture 

YS—A Choice Choice Choices N 
A 8 33 58 12 
55 27 18 n 
36 29 36 14 
33 50 17 12 


Roundi 
Tabi ages QUE errors prevented the sum of 
Їй ылу. totaling: 100: in all rows in 


TABLE IV—Frequency О 
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ency scores than six-year-olds. Table I 
also indicates a significant age-sex in- 
teraction. Table П shows no appreci- 
able difference for dependency scores 
between four-year-old boys and girls, 
but six-year-old boys received lower 
dependency scores than the girls and 
than the four-year-old boys. 

In Table III, there was a trend, al- 
though not statistically significant, for 
a higher proportion of four-year-olds 
to make immature doll play choices 
than six-year-olds (p.—.08). 

Table IV shows that the greater 
proportion of four-year-olds making 
immature choices was primarily ac- 
counted for by the bottle choice 
rather than the crib choice. A signifi- 
cantly higher proportion of four-year- 
olds than six-year-olds chose the bot- 
tle (p=.01). In this table a signifi- 
cantly higher proportion of four-year- 
old boys chose the bottle than four- 
year-old girls (p=-05) . A 

In Table V, there are significant 
age-sex differences in parent doll 
choice (p—.02). A higher proportion 
of six-year-olds chose the same-sex par- 


ent doll than four-year-olds, i.e. a high- 
er proportion of six-year-old boys than 
four-year-old boys chose the father 


doll, and a higher proportion of six- 


year-old girls than four-year-old girls 


hose the mother doll. NA 
и Ап inspection of Table V indicates 


that the six-year-olds chose the parent 
doll more discriminately than the 
145. A smaller proportion of 
s than four-year-olds chose 
for Situation 10, Construc- 
tion, choosing the father instead, and 
a larger proportion chose the mother 
for Situation 15, Play. The six-year- 
olds seem to have decided that it 1s 
the function 
help one bui 

Thus, as wou 
basis of the usual p 


ld be predicted on the 
attern of child de- 


f Mature-Immature Choices 
Crib Bed Bottle Cup N 
8 4 10 2 19 
5 6 2 9 n 
8 6 6 8 14 
8 4 2 10 19 
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" өз. A ` € ion 
TABLE V—Percentage of Mother Doll Choices in Situation 10 (Construct! ) 
and Situation 15 (Play) 


N 


Neither Situation 10 Situation 15 Ei 2 
Boys — Age 4.... 42 33 17 0 1l 
Boys — Age 6 64 0 36 0 н 
Girls — Аре 4 50 29 21 T 12 
Girls — Age 6. 8 17 58 

E of 

velopment, the younger children gave guides, for that is beyond the scope 
more immature SDP responses than this particular paper. а illustra 
the older children. Perhaps it would The Ss used in these с: Опе 
not be so readily predicted that a tions are drawn from two sources. 


higher proportion of the older than 
the younger children would choose 
the same-sex parent doll. However, if 
one conceives of parent doll choice as 
representing the parent toward which 
the child strives to identify, then 
these results seem reasonable. That is, 
as the child grows older he strives 
more strongly to identify with the 
same-sex parent. This interpretation 
of parent doll choice would help ac- 
count for the fact that, in the father- 
absent study reviewed above, a higher 
proportion of fatherabsent than fath- 
er-present boys chose the father doll 
more often than the mother doll (12). 
Perhaps the father-absent boy, virtu- 
ally lacking a father, strives all the 
more to identify with the absent 
father, and consequently tends to 
choose the father rather than the 
mother doll. 


Case ILLUSTRATIONS 


The following case illustrations are 
presented to give the reader some fa- 
miliarity with the quality of SDP re- 
Sponses, some notion of the kinds of 
material the clinician using the SDP 
has to work with, and an impression 
of the nature of the relationship some- 
times found between SDP responses 
and data obtained from other sources, 
In order to cover a wide variety of il- 
lustrative responses, brief excerpts are 
taken from a number of SDP proto- 
cols rather than treating one record in 
depth. The resulting over-simplifica- 
tion is not intended to imply that this 
instrument should be used in a “cook 
book” fashion. Neither are these il- 
Justrations presented as interpretive 


+ teppred. the 
group of Ss were administered uni- 
SDP as part of an evaluation "uidanct 
versity medical center child gu Child 
clinic (henceforth referred ton use o 
G Ss). They were referred Ee sec 
psychological disturbances. he SDP 
ond group were administered t а uni 
às part of a research project =ч out 
versity medical center agen e 
patient clinic meen een ded i" 
as Ped OP 55). No $ was inc a this 
the Ped OP group who came liatrió 
university medical center Psycho" 
outpatient clinic because of | those 
logical disturbance, but on У ness: 
who came because of physical d com 
Most of the illustrative matena spP: 
ing from sources other than "SD xd 
used for comparison with the % ji 
sponses, was obtained from 1 
structured interview conducted , 
the mothers, In some of the ci from 
cases, material was also obtaines i he 
the social worker's interview lt 
parents and [rom the psychia 
terview with the child. neem 

The first three examples COPC at 
various mature-immature eho Ё 
terns (сир - bottle, bed E crib, ge Off 
potty). In actual clinical voices m 
Would never consider the cho! pli 
isolation as is done here for si? j 
ity's sake, А ion is 

The first 5 for considera ів at 
Child G subject A. Subject jisplaY 
eight-year-1]-months old boy ture 
ing infantile speech and immature y. 


ly with girls. He is quite close for 
mother and relies heavily rection 


support, guidance, and pro 
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s on the SDP, viz. crib, bot- 
s potty. | 
н енга s-old girl referred because 
tions. тре 5 газона infec- 
(ате vie аг лег did not feel that В 
By on hor owes and reported that 
especiall de n, made an effort to be 
physical exami in preparation for the 
Ws їс see еа whenever she 
ported that rq octor. The mother re- 
UE on > is content to play alone, 
to groups am hand, adjusts well 
“easy sins so. She referred to B as an 
his g child. 
though Seemingly mature girl, al- 
all matur uch younger than 4, made 
toilet, e choices, viz, bed, cup, and 
Chi > Е 
И adi С is ап encopretic 
cording to поо boy who, ас- 
mg troubl the mother, “started hav- 
le starte | with his BMs just before 
C iad, going to school.” 
and cup). pm mature choices (bed 
Ure tholo owever, the one imma- 
ade was е that. this encopretic boy 
of toilet, 1e choice of potty instead 
1 зу 
Patterns ot three examples illustrate 
Study with parent doll choices. In the 
in Без the SDP, which was treat- 
ater detail above, it was 
a significantly higher pro- 
No father-absent than father- 
pecie: children chose the 
оге often than the moth- 
2). In this 


ather study the at 

pean Е dy the absent 
Occupation. Norwegian sailors whose 
he n kept them away from 


ЕТ 
Cal ipe DER periods of time. Clini- 
at high faa suggests the hypothesis 

Panig [meia v doll choice accom- 
N fern репе in other than 
dan egian _ conditions surrounding 
oll c oic sailor families. High father 
ile е Seems particularly likely 
terna] -O is coupled with 

jection, 

rine pn Page Dasa five-year 11: 
ilf are EH whose epileptic sei- 
imate с ‚ controlled. She is an 

child who has never lived 
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with her father. The mother admits 
hostile feelings toward this unwanted 
child. When D was asked, "What do 
you think makes children sick?" she 
replied, "Because they don't like their 
mothers." 

D chose the father doll in seven out 
of eight possible choice situations.* 
This proportion of father-doll choices 
is very rare, particularly with girls. 

Ped OP subject Е is a 10-year-three- 
months-old hemophiliac boy who has 
been separated from his real father 
since age two due to divorce. A step- 
father has been in the home since the 
boy was six years old, The mother’s 
strong feelings about Æ in connection 
with his illness are characterized by 
her comments, "It's all my fault. I'm 
the carrier. I shouldn't have had him 
in the first. place. Гуе often had the 
idea, well, maybe he would be better 


off dead." 


E chose the father doll seven out of 


eight possible times, In Situation 9, 
Sleeping Arrangement, E placed the 
boy and the father in the double bed, 
and the mother doll alone in the 
single bed. . 

Child G subject Fisa nine-year-10- 
months-old boy who was referred for 
infantile speech. The father, 1n this 
case, is in the home. The mother re- 

orted that the child demands a great 
deal of attention from her. He, in 
turn, brings the mother candy. When- 
ever the mother kisses his 15-year-old 
brother, Ё asks her whether she loves 
him às much as she does his brother. 

F chose the mother doll in all eight 


choice situations. 

Ped OP subject G is used 10 illus- 
trate peer choice in Situation 2A, 
Peer Choice. G is а six-year-l ]-months 


5 There are seven SDP situations in which the 
5 is presented with the choice of mother or 
Parent choice is also scored in 


father doll. F [ { 
Situation 9. Sleeping Arrangement, making 


8 possible choices in all. In this situation the 
parent doll placed in the same bed with the 
cgo-doll. is considered. the chosen parent. In 
addition, when the cgo-doll is placed alone 
in the single bed, the parent doll placed on 
the side of the double bed next to the ego 
doll is considered the chosen parent. 
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old boy referred because of an upper- 
iratory infection, 

ES =e es reported that he likes to 

dress up in dresses and go to his girl 

friend's house. “Не could play by the 

hour with her." 

G chose the girl doll in the Peer 
Choice situation. : 

Sometimes a specific situation will 
illuminate a specific problem. Child 
G H is an eight-year-nine-months-old 
girl who was referred because of en- 
copresis. The mother reports that “she 
don't seem to know even after her 
bowels have moved." 

H gave the following response to 
Situation 8A, Toilet: 

"Mommy takes the little girl to the 
potty and she can't go. She doesn't 
need to, but Mommy makes her go 
anyhow." 

Typically, as the next case illus- 
trates, a particular dynamic pattern 
may be reflected repeatedly through- 
out the test protocol, and in a variety 
of forms, 

Ped OP I is an 11-year-old epileptic 
boy whose mother is blatantly over- 
protective. She so infantilizes 7 that 
the father complains that she "packs 
I around on a silver platter." Her pro- 
tective feelings are reflected in her re- 
lating an incident in which I feared 
his hair would be cut in preparation 
for an EEG examination. The mother 
related that she reassured 7 that they 
would not cut his hair, The mother 
exclaimed to the interviewer, "No, 
my gracious, they couldn't mess that 
curl up. That would be tragic." 

This 11-year-old boy reflected over- 
protection in Situation 1A, Crib or 
Bed Choice, by responding as follows: 

I chose the crib and said, "He 
looks like a very young boy." He 
then made the mother choice and 
said, "Mother usually comes in first 
and checks the child. She has it say a 
prayer and kisses it Boodnight." 

In 8A, the Toilet Situation, J re. 
sponded as follows: 

I chose the potty. He said, “Mommy 
would unstrap his (the boy doll’s) 
pants and he'd have to go. She would 
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strap his pants again and wash his 

hands for him." | E 
Situation 9, Sleeping Arrangement 

was as follows: fe 
The mother doll, rather than 


father doll, was placed in the double 


bed on the side closest to the boy 2 
in the single bed. Then I nd vat 
(the boy doll) wants to go to the x 
room or wants water. ‘Mother, mo i 
er, I want water.’ She goes and gets 
for him.” 

In another situation the boy aol 
was said to cry, and in another to 


-ought 
the mother doll whether she broug®™ - 


him a toy from town. . old 

J is X bur - year - five - mons bi 
Child G boy brought to the аш of 
the paternal grandmother be he 
infantile speech. The grandm since 
said that she has taken care of J (her 
his birth because his mother 


daughter-in-law) neglected him, ¢8” 


; 0 
"She wouldn't even give him his ee 
tle." The grandmother desi in 
mother's "temper tantrums that 
Which she has become so angry Ui. 
she tears buttons off clothes. J bie his 
scribed as being so afraid of seei its 
mother during her infrequent тпай 
that he would bite his finge 
when he saw her approaching, oral 
J’s SDP responses show bot ater” 
preoccupation and fear of the apar 
nal figure. In Situation 7B, nse: 
tion, J gave the following repon she 
“Boy hide, Mommy come Pre eat 
eat that boy. He all gone. 
daddy. He all gone." n was ЧЁ 
Fearful oral preoccupation ions. Ip 
flected in two additional situa „he 
Situation 9, Sleeping Arrangement, g 
Said, “Вору man eats them up» re" 
in Situation 10B, Night Um boy 
sponded, “Bogy man ate the li 
up.” canonis 
Subject К is a nine-year-six- те ps 
old Ped OP gir] who was ae уед! 
cause of vulval vaginitis. Fou 5 baby 
previously, when she was five, show’. 
brother was born to whom she moth 
extreme hostile rivalry. The sait е 
reported, “She (subject K) ) ho” 
couldn’t bring him (the baby. 
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dem Gis ental When we got home 
a wre Keep her in the same 
or pinch п him. She would bite him 
abe eot ll or slap him all the time if 
di of bas chance. She'd try to push 

uds rr lap. If she got scissors she 
t the nipple off his bottle." 


T 
he mother reported that K and 


ег brotl 
ful.” her now get along “wonder- 


Ho : 

timand ee Situation 5B, Rep- 
"Ww ; 

With s ше comes home and fights 
"Don't бы aby brother. Daddy says 
80 to bed. 1 with him.’ He makes her 
Year-old e (brother) is only one- 
father tel] he lays there and cries, and 
80 to led her not to cry, and they all 
Mother, ar started crying for her 
and she nd mother says, ‘Be шег,” 
father ind No.’ The girl hit her 
er, and gl mother. Mother spanked 
and her fa d shoved her brother out, 
her whe and mother spanked 


‚ Situati 
1 ines 6, Parental Relationship, 
Те alone ed so that the parent dolls 
‘Pires whi] After S relates what tran- 
Chilq doll € the parents are alone, the 
Said: is introduced. At this point 
“Тһе gi 
A's tog Srl tells her father she got all 
Bor all ra Then she tells mother, Т 
RA ‘OK? ра; Mother and father 
а20ћег a ey ask the girl where her 
nd father gue brother tells mother 
s We got all A's today. The 
i - mother if she likes her, 
Says 'no' so she'll cry." 


Да Sttsss is 
ће Boer ld 7A, Separation, K said, 
Shue boy » the neighbors and the 
© star 5, "Where's your brother? 
in p ëhting,” 
>in this situati 
as th is situation, chose the moth- 


tu 6 
at to Y eis doll she wished to re- 
R ives ego-doll first. K said: 
dons bio wonders where the 
qQYt knows i$, and the girl says ; 
Shek Moth he girl says, ‘Give me а 
Roe throws d gives her a drink and 
5 to beq,» © Blass on the floor and 
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SUMMARY 


This paper described the Structured 
Doll Play test (SDP), which is de- 
signed specifically as a projective doll 
play technique for use with children. 
In this paper, literature was reviewed 
which suggests that a structured ap- 
proach may elicit more clinically use- 
ful material than free doll play, and 
that the SDP has been developed in 
keeping with doll play research find- 
ings. 
Research findings from a study of 
father-absence with the SDP which 
suggest concurrent and construct va- 
lidity were reviewed. An investigation 
of the SDP responses of 49 four- and 
six-year-old middle-class children was 
presented. 

Concurrent validity in the SDP is 
suggested in this study by the dis- 
crimination between groups (age and 
sex comparisons) . 

A significantly high 


er proportion of 
than four-year-old gt 
tle. There were signi 


ferences in parent п 
a higher proportion of six-year-olds 


than four-year-olds choosing the same- 
sex parent doll, and choosing the par- 
ent doll more discriminately. 
Construct validity is suggested by 
the logical relationship between these 
findings and developmental patterns. 
Research and clinical results suggest 
ay well meet the re- 


that the SDP may eet | 
uirements of а useful projective test 


with children. 
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Relationship between Story Length and Situational 
Validity of the TAT’ 


CAROLINE TAYLOR MACBRAYER 
Mooresville, N. C. 


Signi 

Pons changes in Thematic Ap- 
E A Test (TAT) phantasy 
mentall reported following experi- 
sion (3). he increases in aggres- 
sexual el ae (5, pp. 454-155), 
unie LOU (Чуу honger (ЧЫ 
Eau ee (15, 16) , and 
ing TU енн (1, 19) . In scor- 
Changes stories to reveal these 
from Nea theoretically result 
aroused n jection of experimentally 
rious Ree сузо into phantasy, Va- 
Bellak (3,5 methods have been used. 
edited th Pp: 48457) simply 
vords in T number of aggressive 
ions of n AT stories under condi- 
tions of 9 criticism and under condi- 

criticism of Ss’ stories by Ё, 


and 

also c 

s c Я 

l'ésseg ounted the number of de- 


da Was tak 1 > * 

iata bein taken of length of stories, 
s 

W a э 

Words „| SBressive words or depressed 


Ө ап 
terms or x phrases, rather than im 
portions of total words. 


Milam (17 
үе college? has demonstrated that 
i "Ber TAT Students tell significantly 
hs as dem ories when the examiner 
Catenin anding, rejecting, and 
g to the subject as possible" 


(17 
ou," P 222 a 
293) and Éfiendiy as accepting, courte- 
75) 4$ compar as possible" (17. p- 
Tou Sin which area to neutral condi- 
Ben €, and i the examiner is efficient, 
159. о шту оша, mean num- 
p. 523, and im story being 162.80, 
i . Mik 1248, respectively (17, 
>t that зы s results strongly sug 
Creased — motivation results 
fee. WIth ino ength of TAT stories, 
Cy of i story length, the 
almost any type of word 


lis 
Con. ® 
‘ollege search Sas 
. as conducted at Davidson 


or thema might well be expected to 
increase. In order to demonstrate the 
situational validity of the TAT, there- 
fore, it is necessary to show that an in- 
crease in the specific type of phantasy 
experimentally induced occurs inde- 
endently of increased story length. 


McClelland et al. (15, 16) have at- 
tempted to control the factor of story 
length in their work on arousal of the 
achievement motive by limiting TAT 
stories (written) to five minutes each. 
Average story length under these con- 
ditions was found to be about 90 words 
. 404), and these authors feel 


(15, p. 
that “... content of the stories is not 
systematically related to their length" 


(16, p. 212). Relevant data presented 
are mean words per story for 28 
achievementoriented high school sub- 
jects (M = 77.2) as compared to 18 
neutral similar high school subjects 
M — 68.3), the difference between 
the means not reaching statistical sig- 
nificance at the 5% level (16, p. 212). 
Similar time limits were placed on 
TAT stories in experimental arousal 
of hunger (2); the affiliation motive 
(1. 19), and sexual motivation (4 
Variation in story length is certainly 
reduced by à five-minute time limit, 
but whether this is an adequate con- 
trol of story length, or even à desirable 
one if longer stories are actually more 
revealing of needs and desires", is ques- 
tionable. Projection of experimentally 
aroused 2 -hievement. (15) and affilia- 
tion motives (1, 19) was measured by 
frequency counts of items which in- 
creased significantly under arousal 
conditions. In Clarks (4) scoring of 
TAT stories for manifest sex imagery 


з= 
2 Length of 
ted by а ti 
studies (10, 14) 
of performance. 


TAT stories which are unrestric- 
me limit has been used in some 
as a criterion of excellence 
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after experimentally induced sexual 
arousal, sexual activity Was scored just 
once for each story. In scoring, priority 
was given to that type of imagery in 
each story which was biologically most 
sexual, the three types being: “ (а) 
primary—explicit or implicit evidence 
for sexual intercourse, (b) secondary 
—evidence for the occurrence of such 
secondary sex activity as kissing, danc- 
ing, or fondling, (c) tertiary—charac- 
ters in the stories perceived as sweet- 
hearts, on a date, courting, in love, and 
so on, but not engaged in either pri- 
mary or secondary sexual activity” (4, 
p. 47). Symbolic sexual imagery, on 
the other hand, was scored by Clark 
(4) for each story as “strongly” pres- 
ent (weight of 2), “some” symbolism 
present (weight of 1) , or none (weight 
of 0), depending on to what extent 
themas which could be interpreted as 
sexually symbolic were present, Clark’s 
scoring thus gives frequency of sexual 
imagery more weight in the symbolic 
than in the manifest sex score, varia- 
tions in story length being thereby rel- 
atively more important in the sym- 
bolic score. 

The present experiment was de- 
signed to determine whether criticism 
results in a significant increase in 
length of ТАТ stories, and if so, 
whether increase in aggressive phan- 
tasy, as measured by numbers of ag- 
gressive words in the stories, is chiefly 
a function of increased story length, 
rather than being due to projection of 
increased aggression which has been 
experimentally induced by criticism. 
For purposes of this experiment the 
assumption was made that criticism 
does arouse aggression, but no assump- 
tion was made concerning the nature 
of the motivational variable or vari- 
ables intervening between criticism 
and increase in TAT Story length. It 
was assumed that if increase in aggres- 
sive words with criticism is primaril 
a function of increased length of TAT 
stories with criticism, four other types 
of phantasy, presumably unrelated to 
the experimentally induced motiva- 
tion of aggression, would show similar 


е yog 5 
Story Length and Situational I alidity of the TA 


increases and that frequency Ne 
of the five types of phantasy won i 
relate significantly with story ey 
The specific hypotheses to be test 
as follows: M" 

l. Criticism significantly increases 
the length of TAT stories. bs 

2. While criticism increases then 5 
lute number of aggressive wor ae 
TAT stories, it does not inerente i с 
proportion of aggressive won N in 
tive to the total number of wor 
TAT stories. "T 

3. Increase in number of ар е is 
words in TAT stories with criticis 
due to increase in length ot Е. 
stories with criticism, rather bae y 
the projection of ponere 
aroused aggression into phanta 


METHOD 


ically 
Subjects were 20 ea ad 

naive college freshmen, 10 ma iat 
10 females. It was assumed ally is 
would more freely project gm ag 
approved feelings of hostility in the 
gression into TAT phantasy faculty 
presence of student Es than P lassmen 
E (18), so two male upperc exper* 
served as Est throughout the articu" 
ment. Only the two Es and the Pom 2 
lar 5 being tested were in the nt, THE 
any time during the expen Ts (3), 
procedure was similar to Bella the first 
each $ telling six TAT stories, riticis™ 
three under normal or noc unde 
conditions, and the last three * he 
conditions of criticism by the ЁЗ, 
pictures used wer BM, thi 

І8ВМ, 13MF, 3GF, 10, and ЭВ 
order being used with опена der 
Ss of each sex, and the rever e^ were 
with the other half. Instructio f 
as follows: form © 
f 
d unde 
Data for one male S are not include pecati 

Results (N=19 instead of 
length of his stories under the 


"M 2 " ; one 
This is a test of imagination, 


y 


т 
а 
* The author wishes to рс» Steven 
to L. M. Mayfield and E. I. 

served as Es. 
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intelli 
Nip I am going to show you some 
be to mak € at a time, and your task will 
сап f а 2 as dramatic a story as you 
event shown i au what has led up to the 
happening a in the picture, describe what is 
ters are eli the moment, what the charac- 
the Өйне. Б Arid thinking, and then give 
Come to you Speak your thoughts as they 
know who h r mind. No other person will 
as told what story, so do not be 


afraid to speak 
Underside openly and frankly. Do you 


Ti 
soos E made some encouraging 
Pon р. S after the S completed 
іона е story in response to TAT 
ipii je dee i the experiment be- 
Stories d also after S's first and second 
Temarke uring the experiment. These 
(said were “good,” “fine,” “О.К!” 
idear" approvingly) or "That's the 
Stories к Ше third, fourth and fifth 

Sie rim patterned after that 
Stories ae E з was made of S's 


[Afte 
T the thi 
Not as РМ third story], "Your stories are 


cal ang = as they could be. They are illogi- 
and ig eas istructured, You lack imagination 
Tou can q in your stories. Try and see if 
Ourth Шо better on. this one." [After the 
am frank, 1 I hope you do not mind if I 
Booq, ü fate. your stories still are not very 
ht ey ата I would go so far as to say 
ad, so lege, about the worst that we have 
pie? the fifth you improve on this опе!” 
ar, TE here f story], "We have one more 

ог you, though I'm afraid you 


Te 
alm, 
You р. t ho $ 
! have ; peless, Anyway, put everything 
into this опе!” : 


‚ As so 
D опг . 
Xth stor ng S had completed his 
toon fed us е was told that he had 
w iac pw comment, was made 
M as thanked e had done well, and 
E into for his cooperation. Ss 
ате that h microphone and were 
on о stories were being ге- 

e van No names were used 
ach spo ity of results was as- 
Beress; by the Es. 
Wor, S Ssive words 
e 119 phr 
Isted 


5 and depressed 
rases in all TAT stories 
op 805. pese oe pendently by two 
Breemen vas a high percentage 

r disagre between judges, an 
fio QE occurred, a mu- 
Was reached after dis- 
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cussion. Total number of aggressive 
words and total number of depressed 
words and phrases were thus obtained 
for each S's three TAT stories under 
criticism and no-criticism conditions, 
as well as total number of words in 
each S's three stories under each con- 
dition. Two judges also scored all 
stories for number of manifest sex 
words (4), number of symbolic sex 
themas (4), and number of optimistic 
words and phrases, the mean for the 
two judges being used as the score. Co- 
efficients of correlation between scores 
by the two judges ranged from .86 to 
94. Optimistic words and phrases were 
defined for purposes of this experi- 
ment as those falling within one or 
more of the following categories: 


1. Hope: things will, or probably will 
get better or work out. 
9. Faith: prayer, faithful wife, help 


from above, etc. 

3. Kindness: consideration for others 
or for pets; sympathy, support given 
to others. 

4. Patience: only when stated or im- 
plied that patience is a virtue. 

5. Happiness: includes. all kinds of 
happiness except illicit sex if clearly 
stated or implied that the illicit sex 
experience makes person feel guilty, 


unhappy; ог anxious. 

In addition to numerical scores 
which were obtained for each S under 
the two conditions, as outlined above, 
each numerical score was also ex- 

ressed as а proportion by dividing the 
numerical score by the total number of 
words in S's three stories from which 
the numerical score Was obtained. 


RESULTS AND Discus: 


Results for male and female Ss are 
combined, since the Sign-Rank Test of 


differences showed no significant sex 


differences in scores except à signifi- 
cantly larger number of manifest sex 


words for males. Table I reveals that 
story length increased with criticism, 
the difference between the means of 
total numbers of words with and with- 
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"TABLE I—Mean Numerical and Proportional Scores for Three TAT Stories 
with and without Criticism 


diets Score as a proportion of 
Type of Numerical score total number ын 
Sore M without М with р without p. PE М 
criticism criticism r t criticism crit 

Total words... 280 432 -86** 3.90** 2 96 
Aggressive word. 92 15.1 07 2.259 053: 38 
Depressed words. 15.5 23.0 13** 2.78 55 89 
Manifest sex 6.0 10.7 .50* 2 Are 021 145 
Symbolic sex. 9.3 17.2 68** bles 033 2.00 
Optimistic wor 8.3 17.6 61** 3.78** 030 


* Significant at better than .05 level. 
** Significant at better than .01 level. 


out criticism being significant at bet- 
ter than the 1% level. This confirms 
the first hypothesis, that criticism sig- 
nificantly increases length of TAT 
stories. 

The number of aggressive words 
also increased significantly with criti- 
cism, while the proportion of aggres- 
Sive words did not (see Table I), 
which confirms the second hypothesis. 
At the same time, each of the four 
other numerical scores, namely, de- 
pressed words, manifest sex words, 
symbolic sex themas, and optimistic 
words, also increased significantly with 
criticism, while none of the propor- 
tional scores did so. From these results 
one might conclude that increase in 
aggressive words with criticism, as well 
as increase in the four other numerical 
scores, is a function of increased length 
of TAT stories with criticism. Further 
analysis of the data, however, reveals 
that this is not true and that hypothe- 
sis 3 is incorrect. 

Table II shows that the only score 


Tagle II—Correlations between Total 
Words and Five Numerical Scores 
for Three TAT Stories with 
and without Criticism 


(N — 19) 
Without With 
Type of score criticism criticism 

Ageressive words 66** 38 
Depressed words 68** 84** 
Manifest sex 64** 66** 
Symbolic sex 79% 92** 
Optimistic words Gwa 92+% 


*Significant at better than .05 level. 
**Significant at better than .01 level. 


which does not correlate significant) 
with story length is number of nnn 
sive words under conditions 9 е in 
cism. Further proof that JURE д 
aggressive words with criticism th, as 
a function of increased story lengt ap 
increases in the other four sco Here 
parently are, is seen in Table 1. with 
the correlation between scores jc in 
and without criticism is аа б 
еуегу case, including total num omer 
words, except in the case of ab ion is 
words, in which case the correla ore 
.07. Both lines of evidence, Hier nnt 
reveal the same picture and sd rease 
ate the conclusion that, while incre y 


ifest А 
in depressed words, manik opti: 
words, symbolic sex themas, еттеп! 


mistic words in the present ех] th 
are a function of increased leng c in 
TAT stories with criticism, pee ly 
number of aggressive words SP gates 
due to projection of oe pro” 
sion which was experimenta y 
duced by criticism. 

Results of the present exp Mi 
then, confirm the situationa that t 
of the TAT, despite the fact js in 16 
proportion of aggressive words W 
lation to total number of WO ex e 
not significantly increased by his 00° 
mentally induced aggression. essi 
not, of course, solve the more Рай: 
problem of general ТАТ А 


; nüvi the Jic 
Which concerns sensitivity of existe 
1! 


eriment 
alidit) 


that the test [TAT] tem 
sensitive to situational or 
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fluc i 

кон for this increases the 

was ility of our expectation that the 

2. sensitive to similar enduring 
acteristics” (13, p. 39) 


A ; 
Mie oer unicus which seems jus- 
that lensi, : asis of present results is 
importat o TAT stories is often an 
Чоп, Thi. j ue in their interpreta- 
of the es c early seen in the results 
Htm 1. ас experiment, where cri- 
crease, not» chen by a significant in- 
u ate uM in aggressive phantasy, 
Manifest and epressed, sexual (both 
Че phant ad symbolic) , and optimis- 
Кіпр ie in TAT stories. Most 
Optimistis ШЕ fact that the increase in 
c3 vords is actually more sig- 
an the increase in aggressive 


E cant 
Ords (see Ta 
(see Table I) . If the important 


actor 
: of sto 5 K 
15 eas ry length were ignored, it 


y to 
Present exe how the results of the 


Tous] 
сіу 
Which ас happiness or optimism 
When projected into TAT phantasy. 
type of words, themas, or 
(6, 7,8) is used in scoring, 
Pecause io, becomes a vital factor 
8 Сане onger the story, the better 
When es of receiving a high score. 
25), Eteques scales are used (9, I 19, 
is or pun as well as intensity of 
еу fie frequency as an 
arily useg ety, ОЁ affect) is ordi- 
stories Ww assigning ratings 10 
' the long. ith this type of scoring, 
ii Nees of on! the story, the better its 
me) ist Же сн a high rating. Cau- 
Es. thoq bb ao re urged in applying any 
tic Unusua]] oring to unusually short 
apolar баге long TAT stories. Par- 
tha mal tas needed in working with 
m pulations, especially when 
D. Pared 4 „performances are to be 
ana 6) o those of normals, since 
eue that story length for 

Jeda noima significantly differen- 
43 ical Spit: (M — 595.8) from a 
sr and Mit of neurotics (M = 
sho,8 of Psychotias (M — 420.1). 
Dic ed а був umbers of words also 
bra 350-199 oen trend, increasing 
n Urotics or normals, to 225-1195 
Sand to 165-1445 for psy- 


ot 

er uni 
l 11105 
Ength of st 
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chotics (6). This raises the question of 
whether, in a study such as that of 
Gluck (9), wide variations in length 
of stories by 30 psychiatric Ss could ac- 
count for the lack of relationship 
found between amount of hostility in 
six TAT stories and degree of overt 
hostility or aggression under stress. 

It may be that a relatively short time 
limit, such as that used in measuring n 
Achievement (15, 16) and n Affiliation 
(1, 19) , with TAT stories written, will 
De a sufficient control of length for 
group experimental work with normal 
adult Ss (12). McClelland et al. (16) 
feel that they have succeeded in ade- 
quately dividing their male college 

opulation only into high and low 
achievement groups, or at most, into 
high, middle, and low achievement 
groups (15, р. 406) . In individual pre- 
dictive work, however, especially diag- 
] work, and in work with 


nostic clinica 
other than normal adult populations 


(children, psychotics, neurotics, men- 
tally deficient, etc.) short time limits 
are obviously inappropriate because 
they offer an additional handicap to 
the already difficult task of securing 
roductive phantasy. It may be con- 
cluded that in scoring TAT stories, 
some method of taking into account 
the length of stories is desirable, and 
under certain circumstances, is à neces- 


sity. 
SUMMARY 

was performed to de- 
increase in number 
of aggressive words in TAT stories fol- 
lowing experimentally produced in- 
creased aggression through criticism 15 
due to increased story length. It was 
found that story length did increase 
significantly with criticism, as did five 
other scores: numbers of aggressive, de- 
pressed, manifest sex, and optimistic 
words and symbolic sex themas. When 
these five scores were expressed as pro- 

ortions of total words, however, there 
were no significant increases from no- 
criticism to criticism conditions. All 
scores correlated significantly with 
story length except number of aggres- 


An experiment 
termine whether 
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sive words under conditions of criti- 
cism. Each score under no-criticism 
conditions correlated significantly with 
the same score under criticism condi- 
tions except number of aggressive 
words. It was concluded that, while in- 
creases in the other four scores were a 
function of increased story length with 
criticism, increase in number of aggres- 
sive words was due to projection of ex- 
perimentally induced aggression, thus 
substantiating the situational validity 
of the TAT, 
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| Ue Blacky Pictures as Personality Measures 
or Undergraduate Areas of Specialization 


T . 
| мшш шаш for this research was a 
that i] eevan (7) that concluded 
and vocati ations between personality 
and Kna on discovered by Roe (5, 6) 
fessional’ E, and Goodrich (4) for pro- 
Strated UM can also be demon- 
^ graduate fare the period of under- 
Vani used a d of specialization. Tee- 
l the Blacky Pictures as his 
ilis Eu and adminis- 
Mentioned i ы ETR setting. He 
ere two d in the article that there 
Dice ra OAS from the standard 
than, th (a) up to 15 seconds long- 
tiene iard two minutes 
; (b) ү on. the spontaneous 
t lian Бе: inquiry questions, 
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Et each ^s t a time with a time limit 
je m of rit pie were printed at the 
NOt to elan page. Ss were instruct- 
An obserye ance at them until told to. 
Ing at ie an check and question- 
| Bood o end of the session showed 


bser 
ap Serva A Vorne 
е failed t nce of these instructions. 


Pro; 5 in ‘qo report the de- 
à Jecting ü nical procedure of: (1) 
nd (2) ^u he test stimuli on a screen, 
Ne examination being ad- 
maS purpose СЕР 
nt was Me of Teevan's experi- 
cho; лашу ‘ee me whether or not 
Thè of a Ctors are correlated with 
re broad major field in college. 
Con... Science groupings of literature, 
Blag ted on and science majors were 
ictüres and derived from the 
Nees Wer fo several significant 
to qe ё = ound between these 
eMonstrate an were interpreted 
Rea correlations be- 
Dre S Can p, ity and vocational 
cedin e found durin ri 
g the period 
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measure in a more orthodox manner 
of administration and to determine if 
the results perviously reported by Tee- 
van could be reproduced. 


PROCEDURE 


The Blacky Pictures (2) were indi- 
vidually administered to sixty male 
students from the University of Ken- 
tucky (Lexington campus and North- 
ern Kentucky Extension Center) . The 
subjects (Ss) ranged in age from 19 to 
93 years. The major fields were divided 
into the same divisions used by Tee- 
van, with twenty Ss from each of the 
academic areas of specialization. Divi- 
sion 1 (categorized as literature) was 
comprised of students (N=20) from 
the English department. Division 2 
(classified as social sciences) contained 
students (N=20) from majors in gov- 
ernment, economics, and history; and 
Division 3 (labeled science specialty) 
was composed of students (N=20) 
majoring in biology, geology, chemis- 
try, and physics. In an effort to obtain 
Ss that were seriously involved in their 
educational field, only students who 
had achieved a B plus grade average 
in the area of concen tration were used. 


RESULTS AND Discussion 


The results of the present investiga- 
tion are summarized in Tables I and 


IL The findings are presented in a 
manner that will permit direct com- 

arison with the reported results of 
Teevan (7). Table I presents the sig- 
nificance of the differences between the 
three divisions when Blacky Picture 
disturbance scores are correlated with 
choice of major undergraduate special- 


ty- 
Table II shows the percentages of 
s in the three divisions that 


the student: 
gave disturbed and neutral responses 
g 


! 
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Тавг I—The Relationship Between Blacky Picture Disturbance | 
Scores and Choice of Major Field 


852 
Blacky Picture Category P 
Oral Eroticism 05 
Oral Sadism 05 
Anal Expulsiveness NS 
Anal Retentiveness NS 
Ocdipal Intensity NS 
Masturbation Guilt NS 
Castration Anxiety NS 
Identification Process NS 
Sibling Rivalry NS 
Guilt Feelings 06 
"d NS 
ic Love Object NS 
Anaclitic Love Object NS 
Code: D 
D 


NS=Not significant at .05 level. 


TABLE II—Percentage of Each Di 
Neutral Responses to Blac 


Blacky Picture Dimensions 


Oral Eroticism 
Disturbed 
Neutral 


Oral Sadism 
Disturbed 
Neutral 

Guilt Feelings 
Disturbed 
Neutral 


to the Blacky Picture dimensions 
which yielded statistically significant 
differences between the groups, 

Table I reveals that the first division 
(English) was the highest of the three 
groups on Oral Eroticism. These find- 
ings corroborate Teevan's results, but 
with a lower degree (.05 as compared 
to .01 level) of statistical confidence. 
In addition, the findings are again con- 
sistent with Bergler's (1) observations 
of 36 people with literary abilities un- 
dergoing psychoanalysis and conclu- 
sions that writers are fixated at the oral 
erotic level. These results are also in 
agreement with Boyd's (3) findings of 
more disturbance at the oral erotic 
level in children that are good readers 
than in slow or retarded readers. 

Therefore, the current data from the 
Blacky Pictures are in accordance with 


on 1. — English; Division 2. — government, history, economics; 
on 3. — biology, chemistry, physics, geology 


— > ë 
Ranking of Division by degre 
of Blacky Disturbance Scores 


Most Middle Least 
1 2 ? 
2 1 3 
2 ш 


vision Showing Disturbed and 
ky Picture Dimensions 


Division 3 { 
l 2 jences 
Literature Social Sciences — SC! 
52 43 k 
48 57 
11 
47 57 89 
53 43 
28 
5 To 
52 42 


n cate’ 
the aforementioned investigator eint 
gorization of literary persons s 
essentially passive and depende divi ` 

The second or social scieneo deg) 
sion (government, history, econ ry that 
was highest on the other catego i the 
showed significant differences xit E ted 
one category that closely appro cane s 
the .05 level of statistical SE ed 10 
Oral sadism is purportedly re Guill 
aggression toward the mothe! is СОЛ | 
Feelings, as another dimension arent 
tingent on the introjection 0 E is 
standards. Teevan’s “neat ара, | 
tion of a common element — © гоп d 4 
on the mother, as reflectec sity: an 
Oral Sadism, Oedipal Inter fou 
Anaclitic Love Objects Жа КОШ ime, 
in its entirety. Only the Ora г (В1ас 
aggression toward the mother: eU | 
Picture #2) and the Guilt Fe 
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oul Г н ар. which might be 
fond atly placed into the pattern are 
Y to be significant differences. 
(bii Divisio 3, or the sciences 
kac ы ee geology) 
ihres she disturbance score of the 
Picture isions on most of the Blacky 
again на ан This finding is 
and РЕШЕ a c with l'eevan's results 
graduate D E conclusion that under- 
this ne. ae that migrate toward 
chosexual le are less disturbed in psy- 
major in TIONES than those who 
tion арр. ле other fields of specializa- 
a ppraised in this experiment. 

ent pie m inclined, the data pres 
speculation for interesting clinical 
cernin and “hypothesizing” con- 

& personality development for 
ate iud рт in specific undergradu- 
are fairly specialization The results 
author is c. clear-cut and the present 
the ору, ontent to deal entirely with 

lous findings. 


Su 
UMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Mene study attempted to de- 
Adoons her the Blacky Pictures 
Personalit ES measures to appraise 
been [ó actors which had previous- 
Choice or und to be correlated with 
tializatio undergraduate fields of spe 
Ures en in college. The Blacky Pic- 
lo thr igi individually administered 
Ongisting wees of college majors 
ing. Te 8 of twenty Ss in each group- 
Cated į Cvan’s results (7) were repli- 
Th respect to: 
higher пе literature division showing 
“Ores on ert. Picture disturbance 
Wo ¢ ivisi ral Eroticism than the other 
< LTR sions, 
sik Nghe dd Science division reveal- 
Padisn ed disturbance scores on Oral 
ines an Game, significant differ- 
85 regardi t Feelings. Teevan's find- 
dite paS Oedipal Intensity and 
-Ove Object were not found 
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to be significantly different in this par- 
ticular sample of sixty University of 
Kentucky students. Teevan had the ad- 
vantage of a larger N (eighty-five 
males) which might account for these 
differences in results. 

3. The Science division exhibiting 
the lowest disturbance scores on prac 
tically all categories. 

It is concluded that the Blacky Pic- 
tures are fairly adequate measures for 
appraising personality variables as 
these factors are related to undergradu- 
ate field of specialization. In addition, 
"Teevan's results are generally reprodu- 
cible and the current findings seem to 
lend further credence to the view that 
in early stages of academic specializa- 
tion, particular individuals migrate to 
specific college majors because of per- 
sonality factors within themselves. Tee- 
van's group administration of the 
Blacky Pictures appears to afford bene- 
fits of a savings in time and loses lit- 
tle, if any, information which might 
be gained through individual admin- 
istration of the test. This seems to be 
especially true if only the objective, 
scorable data are being considered. 
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Sexual Identification in Responses to Rorschach Card III 


Marven О. NELSON, WILLIAM WoLrsoN AND RALPH LoCascio 
Middletown State Hospital, Middletown, N.Y. 


A number of writers in the field of 
Rorschach research have suggested 
that responses to Card III of the Ror- 
schach may be used to gain an under- 
standing of the sex identification of 
the subject taking the test. (1, 2, 3, 4) 
The implication of these suggestions 
seems to be that the blot on Card III 
lends itself equally well to the per- 
ception of human forms of either male 
or female sex. 

The present study is an attempt to 
test the hypothesis that Card Ill can 
be perceived equally well as either 
male or female human figures by sub- 
jects taking the test. 


METHOD 


Subjects: The data used in the study 
were obtained: (1) From the files of 
Rorschach protocols obtained from 
159 males and 110 females registered 
at the Middletown State Homeo- 
pathic Hospital as regular patients or 
as referrals for psychiatric examina- 
tion; and (2) from protocols obtained 
from 32 males and 59 females who 
were not hospital patients. This sec- 
ond group was mainly composed of 
persons who had applied for admission 
to the State Hospital School of Nurs- 
ing, employees of the State Hospital, 
and a limited number of persons from 
nearby colleges and communities, An- 
other group (3) was composed of 91 
hospitalized and non-hospitalized per- 
sons who were known to have engaged 
in overt homosexual behavior, АЙ ro- 
tocols used in this study were selected 
from a larger collection of protocols on 
the basis of clear designation of human 
form as a response to Card ш. Ошу 
those giving the human form response 
during the free association period of 
the test were used. The subjects from 

whom the protocols were obtained 
ranged in age from 10 years to 79 


years, with 92 per cent of them be 
tween the ages of 18 and 50. E 
Procedure: The Rorschach ien 
cols were obtained from the а 
group as a part of their psychos [o 
nostic examination. A number ea 
non-patient group were given nins: 
schach tests as a part of the amem "i 
tion requirements for cs 
Nursing School, and others je 
volunteers tested as a part of a 
search project. P 
Pam of data: The rer 
were divided into the po» Я 
groups: Male поп-райепіѕ ( "male 
female non-patients (№52), tients 
patients (N—159), female pe als 
(N=110), and male homo ue 
(N=21). The chi square tech fth 
was used to test the significance Sadi 
distribution of responses within ч 
group and to compare kg Nee 
groups in regard to their diffe 
in distribution of responses. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


3 o 
The frequency distribution ад 
responses are shown in Table ated. t 
with the percentages as Їй ОРЕ 
should be noted that the percen“ ons 
those giving a "neutral" respor 
(that is, those designating X е sex 
figure without indicating е case 
ranged from 28.57% in the in the 
the homosexual males to 50% g, the 
case of the females. In all БОН ting 
percentage of those dene desi£ 
"male" were greater than thos homo 
nating "female", Among y onse 
Sexual males, however, the pe ec 
were almost equally divided atioD* 
the "male" and “female” бзи nigh” 
The female patients showed are a 
est percentage of any of the E tion ? 
the preference for the design a 
"male". +. of the dat 
The chi-square analysis О 
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TABLE I. Hur i D 

: man Figure Responses to Rorschach C igni 
as“ oon 5» ge IM 

as “Male”, "Female", or "Neutral"* by 347 ча а 


Стоцр 

— Responses 

Male “Female” “Neutral” Total 
Mile: Smau N % N % М % aa 
Female Noon 2 375 6 18 3 
Male Patients — 757 19 365 8 i Al m 
Female Pati 61 j i 7 { 5 

uu 384 31 — 19. 7 
Homosexual Males 47 42.72 8 25 3 500 d 
Nen 8 381 7 33 6 987 2l 
here sex was not designated. 


al" refer: 
ers to those human figure responses W: 


TABLE 
E IL Chi А 
E Square Analysis of "Male" - "Female" Responses Showing the 
gnificance of Distributions Within Each Group and 
Differences Between Groups. 


Group 
M Compared with: 
cs (M) M F MP FP HM 
ales (F 2.00 
pale Falon (MP) 0679 416* 
E ES Patients (FP) 0004 167 978** 
c D ш M d 
465 95 K 5 62 


Signi 

«21611 бса 

ignificant A НА level of confidence 
1 level of confidence 


ned “Male-Female” Responses and 
ficance of Distributions Within 
s Between the Groups. 


TABL 
E m 
5 К. ү Square Analysis of Combir 
a Joa lene: Showing the Signi 
ach Group and the Difference 


Group в 

M Compared with: 

Ten (M) M F MP ЕР нм 

Male тз (Е 50 

ale Patients (MP 129 076 , 

Homos atients (FP 1026 1.6016 5954* 

ssia Sexual Males ж 610 2.637 1.734 000 -— 
Bnifica M) 1.341 2.233 1.366 3.013 34 


is sh nt at the 5% level of confidence. 
Own 7 | 
шоп о ыеп and Ш. Exami- "neutral" responses by leaving the 
ls Slow; 5 data in Table II reveals figures with sex undesignated. 
Vel of со ing differences at the 5% 9. The homosexual male group gave 
nfidence or above: sex designated responses more often 
than neutral responses. 


deg: ema] : 
“ы Бпаге le non-patients tended to 
ema], male” more often than 
2. Male CONCLUSION 
"ins d : | 
Male» £ Patients tended to designate The results of this study did not 
m the hypothesis that the Ror- 


е” 
mor 

ict emale. often than “female”. confirt à 

dij "n dency patients showed a strong- Card Ш blot can [4 perceived 

ii to designate “ M ually well as either male or female 

Boo ur vem ee) . On the contrary, it 


[97 the 
CP mal 
l 3mination of шир. that, for all groups tested, 
of the data in Table the blot was mor ‘ » 


ent ma 


at Ows 
ab the the following differences » Ы 
Ove: o level of or “neutral” tha 
1 * of confidence ог A Н femal Н 
ha Mo; was most eVI! ent in the female patient 
e ге mal : 
Cara К о; ale patients design ей BOUE Р 
а І I the human Bn. n on The limited number of subjects in 
le and the homo- 


ап the number who gave the non-pati 
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sexual male groups suggests further 
study of these groups would be 
desirable. 
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of the Defense Mechanism of Projection? 
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University of California at Los Angeles 


Si 
i "the. Freud first defined projection 
terial sgo thrusting forth onto the ex- 
pain i world whatever gives rise to 
concept hae ar. (12 v. 4, p. 78), the 
tent ecd generalized to such an ex- 
tatic тер today almost any idiosync- 
9f bein серт behavior runs the risk 
Probable abelled projection. Bellak 
ісу к) perceived this when he wor- 
tion Же oen with Sears that projec- 
term in T most inadequately defined 
Actual] all psychoanalytic theory (3) - 
many uas. would seem that a good 
Carefully rene define projection rather 
; 31 РА and adequately (1, 3.7, 15, 
confusion t) , but many of us generate 
term, T] 1 by our varying usages of the 
Гү. пе process whereby the concept 


Projecti 
i - : 
Us к, on has picked up all its sur- 


tail elsey ning is discussed in more de- 


on ште (24) 

sideri "a 

Oncept ie the importance of the 
Scarch has atively little controlled re- 


tion, r. been carried out on projec- 


(28) Abian (9), Rokeach (23) , Sears 
Msworth (36) , and Norman and 
fitionall (20) defined projection op- 
Md evia y and except for Rokeach did 
Jéction. us for the operation of pro- 
sions or Pe ore accepting the conclu- 
Sentia] to ese investigators, it seems es- 
i» See if w eview exactly what they did 
deed pio can be satisfied that it was 
s piece they were investigat- 

asic designs of these studies 


» Zucker 


In 
M 8. TI 


eo 

ї enor В 

Rodel ma an alike so that a general 
hi y be constructed. A question- 
1 


Ка 
Г 
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naire purporting to measure various 
traits is filled out by a group of people 
all of whom know each other. Each 
person fills out the questionnaire once 
for himself and also once for every 
other person in the group according to 
how he feels that other person would 
fill in the questionnaire. Projection is 
said to occur when a person rates him- 
self low on а trait on which others rate 
him as higher, and rates others higher 
on that trait than they rate themselves. 
Thus projection is defined by a discrep- 
ancy score. This is an operational defi- 
nition and one cannot question the 
legitimacy ofan operational definition 
—it Is self-contained. One can, how- 
ever, question the usefulness or appro- 
riateness of any given operational 
definition. In these studies, because of 
the emphasis which the pathological 
features of projection have received, 
most of the traits investigated were un- 
desirable ones. These undesirable 
traits may consciously or unconsciously 
have been denied by a large percent- 
age of the subjects so that an empathic 
erson correctly ascribing these traits 
to another would be likely to be ac- 
cused of projection where he actually 
showed empathy. In this type of study 
everything hinges on knowing whether 
a person "really" has а given trait or 
not. Through ratings ОГ through tests 
this is a difficult question to answer. 
Perhaps a more important difficulty 
of these studies is that they in effect 
end by considering projection as à 
trait of which one can have more or 
less depending on the size of the dis- 
crepancy score. A trait 15 à static. en- 
tity, but projection is widely thought 
to be a process (3, 12, 32). The defi- 
nitions of projection referred to earlier 
imply this in no uncertain terms. Thus 
Freud speaks of “the ego thrusting,” 
Bellak of “the ascription of feelings,” 
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and Symonds of "the reference of im- 
pulses." These are all active, process 
terms rather than static, trait terms. 
We may thus conclude that as far as 
these controlled observations are con- 
cerned the process of projection has 
been at best touched upon but by no 
means demonstrated to occur. 

We may review briefly those investi- 
gations wherein an attempt was made 
to actually induce projection. Murray's 
classic study (19) showed that children 
who were frightened perceived photo- 
graphs as more malicious than they did 
before their fear experience. While 
writers on the subject of projection 
have often quoted this study as evi- 
dence for the phenomenon, Murray 
himself considered this phenomenon 
to be “complementary apperceptive 
projection” rather than projection it- 
self. Bellak (3) and Rodnick and Kle- 
banoff (22) found that in response to 
criticism of story-telling and motor 
ability there was an increase in themes 
of aggression on the TAT, They cite 
this as evidence of projection insofar 
as the S's aggression was "projected" 
onto the TAT cards. Since Bellak de- 
fines projection as “the ascription of 
feelings and qualities of one's own to 
other people..." (8, p. 354) his find- 
ing might have been more direct and 
telling had he found that criticized Ss 
perceived more criticized figures on the 
TAT. Nevertheless, these studies are 
the ones which yield the most sugges- 
tive evidence to date for the existence 
of the process of projection. 

In scrutinizing carefully the litera- 
ture on projection it would seem most 
appropriate to demonstrate the proc- 
ess of projection by inducing it. If we 
can induce it, we not only have evi- 
dence for its occurrence, but we are 
also assured that it will remain a proc- 
ess, in our thinking, instead of bein 
viewed as a static trait-like entity, 

It might be well here to restate Sy- 
monds’ definition of projection as the 
“reference of impulses, thoughts, feel- 
ings, and wishes originating in the per- 
son himself to persons and objects in 
the outside world” (32, p. 296). For 
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experimental purposes it is паа 
to limit this definition somewhat ws 
impulses, feelings, wishes, and оце! E 
would be too awkward to darme 
simultaneously. Evidence for the nas 
currence of the process of pea i 
will be considered to have been p 
vanced if known feelings can A 
duced in persons who can be ma ent- 
show that they refer these experim 
ally induced feelings to others. араб 
Ѕеагѕ (29, р. 235) has said: Met 
haps not the most compelling, m 
tainly the most pervasive of all so ding 
determined rewards are those Lye 
to feelings of success or failure. ‘ally 
it was felt that this would БЕ ШЕ id is 
true for college freshmen, it ee cess 
cided to choose the feelings of ace 
and feelings of failure as E 
induced in the experimental 5. 


METHOD 


Subjects :ects 
One hundred and eight su here 
were divided into three groups: | ар. 
were thirty-six male paranoi ej 
nosed patients from a neuropsyc" and 
hospital, thirty-six male student nod 
thirty-six female students all “The p 
in first year psychology classes. electiv® 
dinary objection to highly $ 


as 

rs W? 

i oluntee в 
sampling due to using У nts wer’ 


not operative since the patie to pa 
requested by their physicians obliged 
ticipate and the college Ss were О? 0 of 


to serve time as research Ss as Pre 
their course requirements р 
mean age of dheladens group p ord 
years and their mean Shipley- vocab; 
LO. 110.3 (118.3 when only VOC o 
lary I.Q. was used). The mean olleg? 
college men was 20.1 and of C pree 
women 18.4. Thus while y 10. 
Broups were roughly equated vent) 
the patient group ran about ot пе © 
years older than the mean O° pima" 
lege Ss. The paranoid group К. е 2 
ily paranoid-schizophrenics the £ 
lected by their physicians on е of 4 
lowing criteria: 1) that they that they 
least average intelligence, 2 wor и 
be in sufficient touch with rhe al a 
be able to understand moder? 
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fi : = å 
dio iugerum and 3) that they be 
руй, typically paranoid. All the 
Кроја contributing Ss included 
ша ора 1” аз опе of their chief cri- 
noids Md Paranoid disturbance. Para- 
he lite e included since so much of 
ordur E links this specific dis- 
projection. the defense mechanism of 
tremes (18 сезшен to pathological ex- 
group of Me 31) . In addition, ifany 
schizophrenic hotic patients, especially 
a study Wes are to be included in 
most ap i. college students, it seems 
tients since priate to use paranoid pa- 
y of th these tend to be more near- 
function’ same order of intellectual 
Weitere ig In general, too, paranoids 
ike normals than are the oth- 


er schi; 2 
21) "zophrenic nosologies (16, 1%, 


Co 

group 86 women comprised a separate 
alysis of ad of Schilder's (27) an- 
cess and bri different meaning of suc- 
Our шше ut to men and women in 
Suggest. a Wy adition Сета work 
пр process (36) erence in the project- 
Materials ‘ 


The 
material a Card Sets. The stimulus 
TOject on which the Ss were to 
Braphs of heir feelings were photo- 
т me s s and women's faces cut 
zi oe in a weekly news 
mm. to е onn in size from 30 
теге mou about 42 x 68 mm. and 
Ф298 іп nted on 3 x 5 inch white 
fought B res a way that most Ss 
e e Bani were photos taken solely 
«ht E P. iig of this study. Twenty- 
Ads wer 1e most ambiguous photo 
» tee а to one of two sets 
ашасһей” p each. The sets Were 
sep ment d the method of random 
aft whate ) . Each subject rated one 
se ег the he e before and one set 
ds n erimental treatment thus 
5 own control. 


ga 
X 46 


€ ask 
ше eed to rate the face on each 
С55 or ассоташе to the degree О 
ard they felt was €X- 
hat face. A —10 rating was 


made when the S felt the face was ofa 
person who had just been informed of 
a very severe failure in some important 
unspecified task. A 4-10 rating was 
made when the S felt the face was of a 
person who had just been informed of 
a very extreme success їп some impor- 
tant unspecified task. A —1 rating was 
made when the S felt the face was of a 
erson who had just been informed of 
a very mild failure. А +1 rating was 
made when the 5 felt the face was of 
a person who had just been informed 
of a very mild success. All other num- 
bers occupied intermediate positions 
between —10 and —] if negative and 
between +1 and +10 if positive. 
The "Intelligence Test." In view of 
the paranoid's frequent preoccupation 
with intellectual matters and the col- 
lege student's necessary preoccupation 
with these, it Was felt that strong feel- 


ings might easily be aroused in all Ss 


in connection with performance on an 


intelligence test. Two pseudo-intelli- 
gence tests were constructed which re- 
sembled some of Wechsler's sub-tests 
(24, 94) . One of the tests was analo- 
gous to Block Design while the other 
was very roughly analogous to Object 


Assembly. 


Experim ental Design 
Experimental Treatment. The over- 


all design of the exper 
termine whether the S'se ie ] 
either success ОГ failure on the "intelli- 


gence test" influences his ri 


cess and failure on the р : 
Each of the three groups of subjects; 
the patients, the college men, and the 
women, Were further subdivid- 
i hree experimental treatment 
groups: а Success group, 2 failure 
roup and à neutral (control) group. 
The failure group was included be- 
cause it is widely felt that unpleasant 
feelings are projected. It is thus the 
rimary ех erimental group which on 
the basis of the literature should show 
the projection process most clearly. 
The success group was included be- 
cause of a few writers (28, 32, 33) as- 


sertions that there is a “projection of 
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desirable and good" feelings and im- 
pulses onto other people as well as a 
"projection of the bad" (32, p. 297). 

The success and failure groups were 
read the same initial instructions (24) . 
They were told that the purpose of 
the study was to see if there was any re- 
lationship between “empathy” and 
"intelligence." Insofar as could be de- 
termined no subject suspected the true 
intent of the experiment. The success 
and failure subjects were then shown 
how to make their ratings of the photo 
cards and told that they would after- 
wards take an intelligence test based 
on "the best intelligence test we use in 
psychology today." Instructions to the 
neutral group include no mention of 
an intelligence test. Throughout the 
four items which comprised the “in- 
telligence test" the "success" S was al- 
lowed to finish and was warmly com- 
plimented. The "failure" S, however, 
Was not permitted to finish any item 
and the E's remarks became increas- 
ingly solicitous, e.g., “Perhaps we 
should try an easier one.” 

After having undergone the success 
or failure treatment, the S took anoth- 
er "empathy" test wherein he rated the 
other matched set of fourteen photo 
cards. If the hypothesis of projection 
were correct we would expect the fail- 
ure group to see more failure on the 
second rating than on the first. In 
terms of the ratings assigned each 
photo card this would mean that the 
S assigned a lower algebraic number to 
the photo presented after failure. We 
may call this change in rating a shift 
score. The shift score is positive in 
sign if more success is seen after treat- 
ment and negative in sign if more fail- 
use is seen after treatment. If the hy- 
pothesis of the “projection of the 
good" were correct we would expect 
the success group to see more success 
on the second rating than on the first. 
The neutral S, instead of taking an 
"intelligence test," was permitted to 
read the school paper between the first 
and second ratings. Presumably the 
neutral group's second ratings should 
not differ significantly from their first 
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ratings. Before leaving this yon F 
must be pointed out that in ас ; 
avoid any harmful psychological € 
fects of the failure Ss without giving 
away the intent of the experiment 2n 
extension of the experimental des 
became necessary. All failure Ss ben 
given the "succe treatment ont 
their second ratings and told that aie 
their best performance would “cou rite 
Thus, while many failure Ss were s 
upset by the failure treatment, no elt 
them. remained disturbed after t 
subsequent success experience. анай 
Level of Aspiration, Although 1 in 
felt that success and failure on vant 
telligence test would represent Ay A 
tionally “real” experience for pin or 
the possibility still existed тато те 
all of the Ss would remain uninv iven 
(13, 14) . To this end, all Ss were 87^ 
the Cassell Group Level of Азр! 5 10, 
Test (6). Frank and others (o mënt 
11, 26) point out that ego invo atit 
is related to a high level of зари is 
and that this level of apia per 
a fairly global characteristic ү be eX 
son. Thus a high aspirer wou ive reat 
pected to have a greater a те. In 
tion to the experience of fa! і 
terms of the experiment, then, 
we found no projection by P r 
treatment groups, we might da high 
less find that those Ss who had ec jon: 
level of aspiration did show proJ statt 


7 - шоп! " 
We would then be in a postu en 
that although projection enl in thor 
erally induced, it was induce anc 


cases where the S was ego-involVe fhis 
cared about his success or failo рт: 
in itself would be considered *l e ol 
priate evidence for the Gu о ше 
projection. Accordingly, ea загапой 
three groups of subjects: the Ре e 
patients, the college men anc i hif 
lege women were divided 1110 each 
aspiring Ss and low aspiring 55. nig 
group the eighteen Ss Бог ir e 
on the level of aspiration теа" 4 m" 
came the “high aspirers fhe «Jot 
eighteen low scorers became 
aspirers." . To sum? 

The Factorial Design. each 5" 
rize, three groups of Ss were 
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divi i 
аар three experimental treat- 
ihe атм and each of the resulting 
high ond ps меле, then divided into 
35 3x5 om aspiration levels. This 
їп Figure à piene ie is illustrated 
d emacs it was not possible to 
of the "em N m the two photo sets 
tical, half rea test were really iden- 
врвен cri е subjects in each of the 
Алу his i es rated photo card set 
card set B f the other half rated photo 
of photo ш his counterbalancing 
signed to ыд set presentation was de- 
solely to сон any differences due 
sets A and n difference in photo card 
the factorial t of course expanded 
t will be. design toa 3x 3x 2x 2. 
Boing into eee that the data 
For example, : cubicle are shift scores. 
Fi ani , a before-treatment rating 
+6 yield an after-treatment rating of 
Tea dei a shift score of --4. A before- 
treatment rating of —6 and an after- 
lift scone вав of —2 also yields а 


а 
success 
t 
g 
c 
a 
Co neutral 
m 
c 
n 
t 
B N 


Key 


belt — male paranoid patients 

d — college men 

AB CAE women 

UAI photo card set order 
photo card сї order 


FicunE 1 — Diagram of 8x 
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RESULTS 


The analysis of variance based on 
the shift scores from the first to the 
second “empathy” test indicates wheth- 
er any changes have occurred which 
might be attributed to treatment, to 
group (or nosology) and to the two 
Tevels of aspiration. The eighteen cubi- 
cles formed by the three groups, three 
treatments and two levels of aspiration 
vield variance estimates based on three 


main effects, three simple interactions 
and one triple interaction. Since each 
i-cubi- 


cubicle was divided into two sem 
cles differing in order of photo card set 
presentation; the within cubicle vari- 
ance was broken down into within 
semi-cubicle variance, There were four 
within cubicle sources of variance: (a) 
“persons within semi-cubicles," was the 
variance due to individual differences; 
b) “card order within semi-cubicles” 
was the variance due to the fact that 
the fourteen cards of each photo set 


groups 


3x2x2 Factorial Design 


4 
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"TAsLEÉ I—Analysis of Variance Based 
on Pre-Posttreatment Shift Scores 


Source Mean Significant 
of Variance df Square Fs 
Aspiration 1 0.76 
treatment 2 3.78 
Groups 2 1.01 
Asp. x Treat. 2 32.26 
2 743 
4 16.00 
х Groups 4 38.18 
Persons within 
semi-cubicles 72 31.01 
Card order 
within 
semi-cubicles 468 46.48 1.60* 
Interaction 
card order 
X person 936 29.17 (Error term) 
Residual 18 197.97 
Total 1511 


* Significant at the .01 level 


differed from each other and from the 
fourteen cards in the other photo set; 
(c) "interaction between persons and 
card order within a semi-cubicle" was 
the variance due to the differing cards 
and card sets' differential effects on in- 
dividuals. Since this source of variance 
was the variance left after the known 
sources of within cubicle variance were 
removed (persons within semi-cubicles 
and card order within semi-cubicles) Р 
it was used as the error term. (d) A 
residual variance representing the in- 
teraction between the order of photo 
Card presentation and the differing 
semi-cubicles remained as an addition- 
al source of within cubicle variance, 
Table I shows the results of the analy- 
sis. None of the among cubicle sources 
of variance showed a significant F. 
Only the "card order within semi-cubi- 
cles" source of variance was significant, 
Our conclusion thus must be that by 
the experimental design employed 
projection was not demonstrated to 
occur. In addition it must be con- 
cluded that the difference between the 
two photo sets in amount of shift was 
markedly significant. 


? For working out many of the difficulties in 
this rather complex statistical treatment I am 
extremely grateful to Prof. J. A. Gengerelli. 
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Discussion 


In this type of personality — 
there is always the possibility tha ting 
S's knowledge that he is pan р 
іп an experiment makes 1 diu 
elicit responses (e.g. projection) bis " 
are typically thought to occur m e ego: 
situations posing a threat to E his þe- 
Thus the simple knowledge of oug 
ing in an experiment may be ent eri- 
to serve as a kind of antidote to pee 
mentally induced stresses. iare 5 
ceivable failure to ego-involve 1 fail 
may account for the experimenta 5 
ure to demonstrate the ocorren to 
the projection process. In ваше ap- 
this more general possibility есе 10 
pear to be three others more spe count 
this experiment which might ac 
for this negative finding. peri- 

The first of these is that Е in 
ment may have in some way hand. 
appropriate to the problem alistic at 
Thus it may have been unt S his area 
this stage of our knowledge in t hniqu 
to attempt a precision of istent with 
which may have been fea тїрїї 
the precision of our backlog of е theses 
cal information from which пуро: ЧЫР 
must be derived. The second Potion 
ity is that the definition of prop en 
must remain, for a time at pag n use 
sitizing concept" as Blumer "inicia 
this notion (4) . That is, the с ses thi 
knows what he means when he is his 
term and feels reasonably a i game 
communicants hold roughly us s chis 
sensitization to the concept. Un 
view it would be held that v 
learn more about projection further 
little use in trying to define ut it 8 
This is indeed a possibility a oit 
felt here, a remote one. It app те 
likely that by increasing the р tter 
of our concepts we are put n opao 
position to gain empirical info ossibill 
about them. The first of the Po to i 
ties accounting for this Бро а ques 
duce the projection process second 
tion of experiment while the 5 tior 


РЕ 
nu is 


o 9r wo 
The possibility that шс * 
tions may not account for t 
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findin 
the viue En the possibility that 
às different Projection may погосош 
fined this c writers have formally de- 
the Sedis Ea a It may be then, that 
8athered so or this concept’s having 
chiefly tha much surplus meaning is 
simple we ing just do not find the 
process in Ae uttered, clearly defined 
to our a ti Thus, in addition 
of the разва cf clinical observations 
seem worth е of projection it would 
Mental atta у hile to continue experi- 
e hopes ds s upon the problem in 
ess and perl at we can clarify the proc- 
Under whi haps specify the conditions 
vhich it is likely to occur. 


SUMMARY 
T JMMARY 
he pur 


DOS H " 
10 test the pose of this experiment was 


frationa]] hypothesis of projection, op- 
10 induce inii by a direct attempt 
composed process. Accordingly, 108 
A nada i 36 hospitalized para- 
5 ee 36 college men, and 36 
T three subo were further divided 
ге, ор -groups receiving success, 
Intellige neutral experience on an 
Broups pe test." The nine sub- 
wded into | formed were further di- 
Vithin е and low aspiring Ss 
н ао DUBIE, thus yielding 
рете based © e factorial design. Data 
ph veen an s ШЕ or difference scores 
motos 28 im s pretreatment ratings of 
це ог ie or less successful or 
ur ment ja unsuccessful, and post 
M f the ABS. It was postulated 
пед һу pro of projection as 
ite е tenable, ide Symonds, and others 
Men rate) p de success group should 
[n U and th "es success alter treat- 
te) fies ue group should see 
Poth gr ailure after treatment 
i Oups are compared to the 
tien, (Control) Paranoid 
ince 1 aranoi 
a e 
Te Iterature suggests that they 


Ms y 


Wo re 

M "weleind Dee is 

n Sting ы cluded because of data 

to ha igh aspi differences in projec 

Nes ii ua irers were hypothesized 

ber) igence т, re ego-involved with an 
aps she, з: experience and thus 
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more clearly. The analysis of variance 
showed none of the among cubicle 
sources of variance to be significant. 
"Thus there was no support for the hy- 

othesis of projection as defined by 
Bellak, Symonds and others within the 
data of this experiment. Possible ex- 
planations for this finding were dis- 
cussed. 
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The Integration of Determinants and Content in 
Rorschach Interpretation’ 


Davin SHAPIRO 
Austen Riggs Center 


I. 


First 
TAY ceder, I would like to state my 
Presented Ea of the question that is 
The Relati us at this symposium on 
minants an qu Importance of Deter- 
terpretatio d Content in Rorschach In- 
Pottance," «; I assume that by "im- 
not meant шаре empirical validity is 
egitimate ¢ hat would be a perfectly 
о аси which method 
est н опе could obtain the 
Ut lam а ility in a given situation. 
е earned pe sure how much would 
cause [ à rom that question, just be- 
Чесіѕіуе К S convinced that no really 
the у sean could be obtained, that 
he variabl would vary depending on 
On the skill ; to be predicted and also 
Sst of the and the direction of inter- 
Were to b predictors. If the question 
ters of. € simply concerned with mat- 


s 

Tus, Cveryde Р д 

пк it ien practical importance, 
J uld be easier to argue for 


€ greater i 

А poe’ Importe of determin- 
merschach Н а very simple reason: the 
went the d happens to be an instru- 
ard fiit of which is directed to- 
ae of indivi certain formal ele- 
ios rather Pen ual perceptual tenden- 
t. "This і an elucidating verbal con- 
the. its ducis UNE contribution 
án Ugh it is tI Ed significance, and al- 
p Nstrume 1eoretically possible that 
Would i designed for one pur- 
pos Optimal S out to perform, 
liy, p, 145 would bs we s gi oni 
coincid e essentially an un- 

i; However теп, 
dig different ee that the question 
ne in gt is mere a 
Oginany portance of these 


ang", Rei 


r 
Rivers at the symposium on 
Sponsa tent ir nportance of Determinants 
lec ed by А Rorschach Interpretation" 
етед ie New York Society for Pro- 
niques, May 17. 1958. y for 


two factors which is intrinsic to them 
and to the Rorschach test; are there 
theoretical reasons why, ultimately 
even if not at present, one approach is 
likely to reveal decisively more of what 
we are interested in than the other? 
This is the question that, it seems to 
me, must be answered negatively. I 
hope that my position will not be 
taken for fence-straddling on this mat- 
ter, because my argument essentially is 
for a different point of view, namely 
ach of these—determinant and 


that е 
content interpretation — is absolutely 
indispensible to optimal understand- 


ing of the other, and that the question 
of “relative importance” therefore can- 
not be answered one way or another 
for good reasons. What I will present 
to you could hardly be called a ration- 
ale for this position. It is only a frag- 
mentary sketch of the reasons for a 

oint of view which, however, I have 
found absolutely necessary in clinical 


work. 
2. 


What we obtain in a Rorschach re- 
sponse or à Rorschach protocol are es- 
sentially final, external products of in- 
internal processes. It is in the nature of 
such final external products, and espe- 
cially those that reflect, as the Rors- 
chach protocol does, highly complex 
internal processes, that they have in 
one particular sense a certain ambigu- 
ity. I mean by this simply that there is 
no one to one correspondence between 
a given final product and a specific in- 
ner process. This is not to question the 
determinism of such final products, 

ressed thought or a piece 


such as an ехр 
of behavior, but only to say that the 


roduct itself does not necessarily re- 
flect the processes that preceded it in 
any unique way. While I think this is 
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one of the central problems of diagnos- 
tic work in general, it is also a com- 
monplace, and it is very easy to illus- 
trate: 

Imagine that you walk along the 
street and hear a man singing to him- 
self a popular, romantic love song. You 
listen carefully to his words; what do 
they tell you? As carefully as you may 
listen, the words will not tell you whet- 
her he is in love or isn't in love, whet- 
her he is happy or sad, whether he is 
rehearsing a tune for an audition he is 
about to have or whether he really 
means, literally, what he is saying. Any 
of these internal processes and many 
more might have resulted in this ex- 
ternal product, and his words will not 
reveal which. In fact, if one would 
direct attention too closely to the con- 
tent of the song, that very fact might 
well preclude any clear impression at 
all of the man's actual mood and in- 
terest. 

Consider another example. Suppose 
one is waiting outside a telephone 
booth and notices that the man who is 
using the phone is talking in a very 
excited, rapid, almost hysterical man- 
ner. Perhaps the impression is of some- 
one who is making a call which con- 
cerns some family emergency. But it 
might equally well be someone, with 
quite different feelings, trying hard to 
make a last minute plane reservation, 
or even someone telling a friend about 
a piece of very exciting and happy 
news. It is likely in this case that know- 
ing the exact content of the man’ 
speech would establish one or another 
of those possibilities as the actual fact. 
Such knowledge, of course, would then 
allow a fresh and more insightful ex- 
amination of the man’s excited man- 
ner. 

It seems to me that this fact that a 
given, final external product and in 
particular a single dimension of such a 
product need not necessarily reveal in 
a unique way the internal processes 
that precede and cause it is the gen- 

eral fact that argues against weighing 
the importance of one dimension of 
the Rorschach against another, It 
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seems that the Rorschach is such EF р 
excellent instrument. just Pau 
provides a number of Чие эн 
which, incidentally, the determi Jl 
and the ideational content are О 
two of the major ones. 


3. 


I would like to make some points 
now concerning the nature Voti 
Rorschach response and the рг 
behind it. 

The final Rorschach image, the 
conscious and externalized nes way 
pressed Rorschach response is, ph б 
of speaking, not just the prion 
associative and perceptual ope ‘them. 
or even of the interplay m tis 
That is, it is not merely a ss, put itis 
the terminal point of a process, ; The 
in itself, an integrative празни of] 
nature of, and the success or e опе 
this integration is as we all don: 
critical factor in any interpreta f idet 
is so clear that the integration 0 rcept 
tional content and the visual-perr ch 
ual factors is the task in the Ror per 
and that the task is neither simp Y that 
ceptual nor simply associati r exal 
when this integration fails, PociatiYt 
ple, in failure of sufficient ass the vis 
distance from or elaboration © ning? > 
ual impression, as in colar oA acia ive 
in an incapacity to bind e tori 
trends sufficiently to visual fa ial 
do not hesitate to consider th or, Л 
flection of serious pathology, ių alto 
some cases, we may rule this О 
gether as a response proper. ide 

Nor do I believe it can be oje ive 
I understand the so-called. Para k 
hypothesis to say, that the " ach tas” 
which constitutes the Rorsch? ass0O 
is only a compromise bete. uir? 
tive trends and external visual © jg 7 


> ‘nk that P^ ets 
ments. Here again, I think d Пу m 


t 


e fully | 


ех- 


z e 
good form-level, for харо 
siders it to that extent a fal 
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The vi мы 
S oriens dii of the ink blots 
ciative бгз: y a restriction on asso- 
which abe seed and a factor with 
qualities are within that x ш ee 
vehicle of ae a that situation, the 
medium, ee processes, their 
ing tendencies dm perceptual organiz- 
On these visas] aat are brought to bear 
pared with a банак у He боп 
these Ма ie syntax without which 
expressed, Ke ee cannot be 
ium or synta wàt h any expressive med- 
qualities ina, this one— the visual 
organizing ailable together with the 
p ауа e tendencies . brought into 
Content UE x lends its stamp to the 
Thus, one es 1 is expressed through it.? 
agery as if cannot view Rorschach im- 
imagery ; ‚ for example, it were dream 
dream y any more than one can view 

imager SS 

daydream |2728 if it were waking 
Ordinary anis or that as if it were 
versation Iri to day discourse or con- 
equipment is in the nature of human 
isual ex Bite See things, to organize 
Memory perience, to coordinate it with 
and the interest, knowledge and such, 
Pears in ideational content that ap- 
Most Mt circumstances cannot be 
Osea tab viewed except as CO- 
: ‘rience А that actual visual ex- 
With the Roce who work intensively 
fact intu; Rorschach appreciate this 
ü o omini d It is more or less built 
ioe fh of our approach to 
ai our reco h protocol, and it is built 
mae орао to mm as pathological of 
andards ity to satisfy the ordinary 
ween md such coordination be- 
і штапу d „and ideational factors. 
na] CORE his is not to say that idea- 
cni mode of expression 
one fo [esi situation is unre- 
"ar contexts E which appears In 
stud & learned ow a great deal may 
of Burger. out one from the 
atic’, Ог indivi , or that certain prin- 
9n may vidual modes of organi- 

KV a be common to alt 
zona] as ach, in addition to 1t$ 
Fo pect, allows for a high de- 


(9) 
т; 
а а 
an, demo: 
nstrati " i 
ation of this point, Werner 


dra, Kaplan: 
aw; Plan’s (| 
ngs is vale on expression in line 


le 
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gree of individual inclination or per- 
sonal style in perceptual organization. 
We know of course that the individual 
perceptual style which we see in a Ror- 
schach protcool, or rather than speak 
of a single perceptual style, the or- 
ation of a variety of styles and 
tendencies which may express them- 
selves in a protocol, reflects broader 
modes of expression and of character 
organization. The recent experiment- 
al work in individual perceptual and 
cognitive styles, for example of Klein 
and his associates, is after all in its 
outlook not new to us. For us, the for- 
mal characteristics of the Rorschach, 
including particularly the determin- 
ants, ате the data with which we arrive 
at an understanding of individual per- 


ceptual style and organization. The 
determinants ha 


ve this meaning or 
none at all. 
It could 


fication that th 


ganiz 


be argued with some justi- 
e determinants have not 
always clearly and explicitly had this 
meaning in the past. The various det- 
erminants have been attached, with a 
reater or lesser degree of empirical 
validity, to а hodgepodge of human 
traits which seem impossible to sys- 
tematize. C ached to affect as 
though the color itself actually con- 
tained some affect deposit and with in- 


sufficient understanding of the percep- 
tual processes through which such a 


relationship may, OF may not, be estab- 
lished: shading attached to anxiety; 
FM to impulses of some sort; M to 
empathy; and so on. In spite of this 
state of affairs, We stil] must assume 
that the determinants fundamentally 
ir meaning as reflecting formal 
f perceptual style and organi- 
their further inter- 

ive or indicatorameaning must ul- 
be understood in that sense. 
ust as content gets its sense and its 
tone through the medium and style of 
its expression, so the expressive style is 
t content. It is, 


unthinkable withou : 
he whole sense and direction of 


visual and perceptual equipment to see 
things, and the nature of the things 
which are seen, the quality of the 


again, t 
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things that are of interest, in other 
words, the visual content, will give the 
perceptual style its final and definite 
shape. To use an analogy which is not 
too distant from our interest, one can- 
not be simply compulsive, or depres- 
sive, or repressive. Compulsiveness can 
exist only with a content of action or 
ideas, and the nature of these actions 
and ideas which means, also, the nat- 
ure of the material available for them, 
will determine the final form of com- 
pulsive tendency. 


4. 


My aim is not to convince you that 
you should rely just equally on con- 
tent and on determinant interpreta- 
tion in Rorschach work. It seems to me 
that perfectly legitimate differences of 
interest, natural inclination or back- 
ground will tend to cause each one to 
give more weight to one side than to 
the other. Also, there is no doubt that 
there are differences in this. respect 
among different Rorschach protocols; 
some, quite legitimately I think, seem 
to call for more emphasis on content 
interpretation and others on determin- 
ant interpretation, The aim here is, 
rather, to show that there is no reason 
intrinsic to the test to consider one as- 
pect more important than the other, 
and, in addition, to show that each 
aspect can be properly understood only 
in the light of the other. 

I would like to illustrate this, not 
exhaustively, but with certain prob- 
lems which I think are common or 
typical ones. I will take two sorts of 
problems for this purpose: 1) the prob. 
lem of levels or the problem of refer- 
ence in content interpretation; and 2) 
the problem of specificity in interpre- 
tation which relies on determinants 
primarily. . 

Let me give an example in order to 
clarify the meaning of this problem of 
levels or problem of reference in con- 
tent interpretation. We are al] familiar 

with certain Rorschachs in which there 
is a steady current of sado-masochistic 
imagery. This imagery, for instance, 


may include such themes as tearing, 
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cutting, beating, kneeling, or x 
themes suggestive of sadistic ac aes 
humiliation, or the like. There T 
eral interesting. problems in ved 
tion with the interpretation of g he 
tent theme such as this, but aen 
time being we will consider only Eon 
The action-mode suggested by this atti 
tent, namely sadism, has a cerig nity 
biguity, and it retains this pisc 
no matter how precisely, by | ato" 
the content theme throughout t p 
tocol, one is able to delineate ihe 
tails. The ambiguity may be d T 
in several ways. It may be ЖК 
an ambiguity as to subject anc Don 
—on which end of the sadistic 1; anise 
does the person who gives the re Р в 
feel himself to be? Or one can [M al 
same question in a Lees cune А те 
ask, is the action with mien ias 
sponse-giver is primarily Ше 
sadistic or a masochistic е spose 
It might be said that this = Jm 
ambiguity is only apparent, T as well 
great deal of clinical сурепе rations 
as certain theoretical consid = paren 
make it very clear that the ано he 
ambiguity is only an expressio subject 
fact that these two pédruume с, zad 
and object, or these two зав; гауѕ ane 
istic and masochistic—are а “ithin an 
pue 


anc 


a 


are individuals for whom aed s at 
mode is by far closer to Eon whom 
titude and behavior, others fo to cor 
the masochistic mode is closer ad P 
scious attitude and behavior, ^! ac iv 
haps a third group who may Pilati?! 
characterized primarily by Và reen tec 
in attitude and behavior bet" sp сій 
two positions depending о 10 
circumstances. The question i jes 
ме choose among these poss! 
the basis of Rorschach content. Jey 
The crux of this problem "ima 
you will notice, is this: the r 


i 
ach 
construction of the Rorsch? 
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o 
) Bol e content are, or at least 
| ds. ipe the same in all these 

i what Sees one does not know, and 
contei au very well have, from the 
time ПЕ ишеп alone, a difficult 
ship of E out, is the exact relation- 
e s imagery to the person who 
| , its sense and meaning to him, 
j 


or tl 
it ona The attitudes from which 
value of thi hus, the meaning and the 
mains ome gontent interpretation re- 
tion, to sp S чей, in the illustra- 
Sado-naso his ing only of a general 
answer кыы: mode, until one can 

Where ese questions. 

t will cn the answer come from? 
ап understa rus often, I think, from 
lies of ee ing of the formal quali- 
appear E та organization that 
Way in sich same Rorschach. The 
shaped an it the visual material is 
ог ¢ inene handled is another aspect 
imagery с ion of the responses whose 
ing, and d pee one has been examin- 
“narily his other dimension will or- 
Needs Pia clues to the answers one 
tudes ап r2 is, to the prevailing atti- 
Which th orientation in the context of 
ing. | the imagery has its full mean- 


I c 
ann T 
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terial on the other. The same imagery 
content may appear in these two wide- 
ly different contexts, but it will have 
different meaning in each. 

This is only one of a large number of 
such problems of level. Phobic and 
counter-phobic issues contain some- 
what similar problems. Broader dimen- 
sions such as masculinity-femininity 
and aggression-passivity will also need 
to be considered in the same light. 

Take another type of problem that, 
again, for the sake of convenience, may 
be called a problem of levels. A 35- 
year-old man gave the following re- 
sponse to the usual area of card VII: 

“They look like two old, gossipy women. 
І noticed the dark shading (in their faces)— 
it looks like somebody has thrown blueberry 
pies in their faces, like in the old slapstick 
comedies.” 

It does not take much ingenuity to 
detect an aggressive aspect to this re- 
sponse. And in fact, this man's Ror- 
schach contained a number of other re- 
sponses similarly marked by aggres- 
sive imagery. We will assume now; 
fied in the circum- 


which is quite justi 
stances, that these responses reflect an 


active and aggressive interest more 
than a subjective feeling of being pas 
sively aggressed upon. Assuming this, 
what do we learn from this sort of con- 
tent and what do we not learn? It is 
again a fact of the type that I suggest- 
ed in my analogies at the beginning 
that identical aggressive imagery. of 
this sort for instance, тау be given on 
the one hand by individuals who 
would not hesitate a moment to act 
aggressively. physically, and on the 
other hand by individuals who would 
never seriously consider such action. 
Not that these latter individuals are 
necessarily sweet Pollyannas—if that 
were the case, they probably would not 

ive much imagery of this sort in the 
е. But there are individuals, 
le those characterized by 
what is called isolation of affect, whose 

redominant mode is in fact an active 
and in a sense aggressive one, and wha 
are quite capable of entertaining on a 


certain level а good deal of aggressive 


for examp 
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imagery, but whose attitude toward 
that imagery is quite detached. This 
man, for example, was a lawyer, who 
was not tested as a patient and in 
whom there was no outstanding evi- 
dence of pathology. The response con- 
tent was, as far as he was concerned, a 
little joke. The formal Rorschach pic- 
ture, the determinants, in this case 
were quite typical of compulsive peo- 
ple: the form level was impeccable. It 
is true that this sort of imagery reflect- 
ed a somewhat lofty and condescend- 
ing, possibly teasing attitude toward 
women on the part of the subject. But 
that is quite a different story from raw 
aggression. One must conclude that 
content elements such as these which 
may in themselves be identical would 
mean very different things in this 
man's Rorschach and in another char- 
acterized, for instance, by one or two 

unsteady form level, and 
The content elements would 
have a different setting, would be 
drawn from a different level, so to 
speak, in the organization of thoughts 
or fantasies or memories. 

àm not at all sure that the prob- 
lems which might be called problems 
of content reference are essentially 
Very different from the problems I have 
just indicated, These problems of con- 
tent reference revolve around several 
facts, the first of Which is that many 
images, though not necessarily ambig- 
uous or esoteric, may have such a vari- 
€ty of connotations that the interpre- 
ter, unless he is satisfied to be arbitrary, 
is mystified about their specific conno- 
tation on a given occasion. 

Take the simple response "waiter" 
to card III. Is this an image with oral 
connotation, or with a connotation of 
servility and Status, or one of formality 
and restraint, or some other? It is true 
that many times these questions can be 
answered by study of other content or 
of general content themes, But not 
always. 

For example, there may be a general 
content theme around images of flow- 
ers and exotic decorations; does this 
have a connotation of artistic taste and 
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stains. If these three responses are all 
scored pure C, then by definition with- 
in our present scheme of describing 
these formal qualities of perception, 
the three responses are not distinguish- 
able from one another, It is not that I 
doubt that they are different; Iam sure 
that they are different, not only in con- 
tent but in the formal quality of the 

erception. But these are differences 
which may very well not be detectable, 
and in this particular case are certain- 
ly not detectable, on the basis of the 
formal score alone. W hy should this be 
50? Essentially, I believe, the answer is 
not in an insufficiency of our scoring 
systems, but rather because in the final 
moment, when the erceptual tend- 
ency is integrated wit ideational con- 
tent, it receives its essentially unique 
eni] and stamp which may, to one 

egree ог another, be special to that 
moment and to that content. And the 

uality and tone of the content is the 
obvious clue to the final shape which 
the broad perceptual tendency has at 


that moment taken. 

In my experience, the "blood" re- 
sponse is most typically found in hys- 
terical people where it seems to have 
the connotation of high pressure of af- 
fect, the “spilled ink” response is found 
often in impulsive, narcissistic charac- 
ter disorders who, as far as affect in the 
ordinary sense is concerned, tend to be 
rather cool and even bland, and the 
“urine stain” in chronic schizophrenics 
where the same formal score and broad 
perceptual mode reflects a severe and 

:ve blandness. I have very little 
that the color at that 
moment of response looks different to 
subjects in each of these three cate- 
1 he key to how it looks, to 
and quality of the per- 
t that moment, will not 
e from the formal score. 
it solve the problem funda- 
e had finer, more highly 

scores for 
sponses. That might be helpful, but no 
imaginable number of divisions could 
ch the number of speci fic quali- 
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ceptual mode is capable of taking in 
final expression. Ultimately the best 
clue to how the visual stimuli are per- 
ceived at the moment of response will 
come from the specific content of the 
response, | 

Any number of other examples, and 
many striking ones, are easy to come 
by among color responses. How else, if 
not by the whole tone and sense of 
the content, could one get a clue to 
the vivid, compelling sensory quality 
of a response such as this one given by 
an acutely paranoid psychotic boy to 
the center red area of card III: 

"Like bright headlights on a car—like when 
you're on a beach at night and a car points its 
headlights at you." 

Or the different quality of vividness 
in a hypomanic woman's response to 
all of card IX: "An orgasm in color." 

Determinants — major categories of 
formal perceptual qualities — tell us 
Something in these cases, But the fact 
is, again, that it is simply not in the 
nature of these categories to delineate 
with sufficient sharpness the visual and 
perceptual operations which can be of 
value to us in understanding the spe- 
cific condition of the subject. 

Examples could, of course, be multi- 
plied with other determinants. In con. 
nection with the form determinant, for 
example, we already include in our 
scoring one attempt to specify the per- 
ceptual tendency more sharply by ref. 
erence to the adequacy of integration 
of visual and content factors. I am re. 
ferring to form level scoring, And ad- 
ditional gains in sharper specification 
are made in scoring, for example, 
“vague form” Separately. The advant. 
ages of such finer form scoring are par- 
allel to the advantages of scoring 
"deterioration color" separately, and 
all such attempts necessarily consider 
aspects of content or integration of 

content and visual quality in their at- 
tempts to delineate the formal percep- 
tual style more finely. These distinc- 
tions are always valuable, and there 
will be room for finer scoring differ- 
entiations of this sort up to the point 
where the scoring system will be too 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Mira Y Lopez, Emilio, Myokinetic Psy- 
chodiagnosis, New York: Logos Press. 
1958. (Translated from the French by 
Mrs. Jacques Dubois.) 


This book, originally published in French 
in 1951 has been translated under the editor- 
ship of Leopold Bellak, Michael H. P. Finn, 
Leonard Small and Frances Bishop. It is a 
manual for the use of the Myokinetic Psycho- 
diagnostic technique which is an unstructured 
graphomotor approach to the investigation of 
personality characteristics. Six sets of simple 
line figures are to be reproduced by the sub- 
ject under varying conditions. Both hands are 
used for the drawings. For the main portions 
of his responses the subject is not permitted to 
sce the movements he is making but must 
depend on kinesthesis, A special test booklet 
and a special table permitting controlled tilt- 
ing are required. 

The test is based on the now familiar con- 
cept that bodily movements reflect personality 
characteristics. The use of both hands provides 
an Opportunity to make comparisons based on 
the belief that “The dominant hand is ex- 
pected to show more ego expression in that it 
exercises more practical control; the weaker 
hand, lacking the same degree of voluntary 
corrective control, is looked upon for more in- 
stinctive unconscious expressions.” 
brief comments about the interpretation of 
the graphic Tesponses. These are based on 
linear and chronological measurement as well 
as some special pattern variations. Intelligence, 
depression and euphoria, intrapsychic coher. 
ence (integratedness) excitation and inhibi- 
tion, anxiety and apathy, aggressiveness, intro- 
version and extroversion are among the areas 
dealt with. There are also suggestions for use 
of the instrument for diagnostic differentia- 
tion. Some normative tables are provided 
based on populations other than those of the 
United States. Some Statistical evidence of reli- 
ability and validity are included, 

As the editors point out, in its present form 
the technique is too cumbersome for the prac- 
ticing psychologist but certainly provides an 
intriguing opportunity for research, There has 
been a great deal of research outside this coun- 
try but little here. Although there are other 
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graphomotor approaches such as a сы 
and Kutash, Rapkin, and others, } p the 
ganized approach, using both Вани vincit 
comparative purposes he docs ad a sy- 
one that merits further cons leration | ү p Я 
chology in the United States. Ho ine 
instructions both for administration aaa at 
terpretation are extremely meagre a as 
many points difficult to follow. At п of the 
implied by the editors, the Башын, ай 
manual has its greatest value asa su rea ol 
to those who would do research in the а 
graphomotor expression. 
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Los Angeles 
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Menano, Cecilia. Importance du tra- 

vail colletif dans le dessin et dans la 

einture libres. 4 Crianca Portuguesa, 
1958, 17, 809-810. 

A bricf report on the use of children's group 
participation in creating designs and paint- 
ings. 

dos Santos, J. & Menano, Cecilia. 
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sin et dans la peinture enfantines. 4 
Crianca Portuguesa, 1958, 17, 811-813. 
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children’s free drawing and painting. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


TWENTIETH ANNUAL PROGRAM 
of the 
Society for Projective Techniques 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 4, 1959 
9:00 - 10:50 A.M. 

Symposium: The Role of Stimulus Structure 
in Projective Techniques. Dr. Edwin S. 
Shneidman, Central Research Unit, VA Cen- 
ter, Los Angeles, Chairman. 

Participants: Dr. Kenneth B. Little, Nation- 
al Institutes of Mental Health; Dr. Bernard I. 
Murstein, Univ. of Portland; Dr. Edith Weiss- 
kopf-Joelson, Purdue Univ.; Dr. Ira Friedman, 
Cleveland Psychiatric Institute. 

Discussants: Dr. Jerome Kagan, Fels Re- 
search Institute; Dr. Joseph Zubin, N.Y. State 
Dept. of Mental Hygiene. 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 5, 1959 
11:00 - 12:50 A.M. 

Symposium: The Prediction of Overt Be- 
havior Through the Use of Projective Tech- 
niques. Dr. Arthur C. Carr, New York Psychi- 
atric Institute, Chairman. 

Participants: Dr. William Е. Henry, Univer- 
sity of Chicago: “The TAT"; Dr. Bertram R. 
Forer, Los Angeles VA Mental Hygiene Clinic: 
"Sentence Completion Tests"; Dr. Max Hutt, 
University of Michigan: "Graphomotor Tech- 
niques (Bender-Gestalt Test & Draw-a-Person 
Test)"; Dr. Zygmunt A, Piotrowski, Jefferson 
Medical College: “Rorschach Test”. 

Discussant: Dr. Evelyn Hooker, U.C.L.A. 

3:00 - 4:00 P.M. 

Business Meeting, Society for Projective 

"Techniques. 
4:00 - 5:00 P.M. 

Presidential Address, Society for Projective 
"Techniques. 

Dr. William E. Henry: Personality Develop- 
ment in Adulthood and Old Age. 

5:00 - 6:30 P.M. 

Dutch Treat Cocktail Party, Society for Pro- 

jective Techniques. 


APA CONVENTION 


INTERNATIONAL PROGRAMS 


One of the highlights of the 1959 APA Con- 
vention in Cincinnati will be a Round Table 
on "Reciprocal Influences in International 
Psychology," scheduled for Saturday after- 
noon, September 5, from 2-4 p.m., in the Ball- 
room of the Hotel Sinton. Jointly sponsored by 


APA Divisions 1, 9, and 12, the Round ain 
will also have representation from the 

american Society of Psychology and th 
for Projective "Techniques. P 
their arcas of discussion include 


W. Allport (Africa), 
dinavia 
ford (Eastern Europe), 


(Latin America) , plus two visiting р 
gists from abroad. (still to be announce 

г P. David is Chairman. A 
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Immediately following the Sot 
APA will again sponsor an Open Co 
for Visitors From Other Lands in ue 
Room of the Hotel Sinton. As Deer 
ternational Council of Women Psyc 
has been asked to arrange һ 


MEMBERSHIP DECISIONS 
The Society for Projective 
pleased to announce the follow 


ship decisions. 
Fellows: 

Farberow, Norman L. 
Garfield, S. L. 
Halpern, Florence 
Holtzman, Wayne H. 
Horn, Daniel 
Kalinkowitz, B. N. 
Lazovik, David A. 
ardner 
Kenneth B. 
Molish, Herman B. 


Associates: 

Akavia, Uriel 
Berliner, Hildegard 
David, Charlotte 
Ehrenreich, Gerald A. 
Fabrikant, Benjamin 
Greenberg, Nathan 
Haworth, Mary R. 
Hoshino, Akira 
Isaacs, Mark 


Student Affiliates: 


Donoghue, John 
Kleban, Morton 
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View the following books. 
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ERRATA 


Three errors exist in the paper by Arthur 
B. Silverstein. Identification with same-sex and 
opposite-sex figures in thematic apperception. 
iP proj. Tech., 1959, 23, 73-75. 

‘All errors are in Table 1. The value of t for 
Male Succorance should be 1.59, not 1.61. The 
value of r, Opposite-Sex for Female Domi- 
nance should be +.32, not — 32. The value of 
t for Female Dominance (2.61) is significant at 
the .05 level, and should be starred. 


————— 


1f anyone wishes to dispose of back issues of 
the Journal, foreign psychologists who lack the 
funds to purchase them would appreciate re- 
ceiving them. Specifically, volumes 19 through 
91 are missing from the library of Mieczyslaw 
Choynowski, Pracownia Psychologiczna, Szpi- 
tal w Kobierzynie, Krakow 18, Poland. 
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dep ^ column d Nichols’ rather extreme 
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two 119465 or a issues about projective 
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tements; there ar entirely 
too few studies on the reliability of basic scor- 
ing. Having been involved in an attempt. to 
devise scoring schemes that would guide clini- 
cal judgment in making predictions (1), Im 
very much aware of how hard it is to get agree- 
r that require any degree of 
Whether tO persist 
ges of developing and 


other integrative sta 


ment on scores 


clinical judgement- 
through the laborious 514; ng а! 
revising procedures for dealing with projective 
techniques or turn rather to more and more 
ingenious, objectively scorable tests is a deci- 
sion that each of us has to make for himself in 
on toa particular problem. For any spe- 
like predicting suitability of 
it may be 


relati 
cific research task, 
persons for an occupational role, 
that the long-run usefulness and values of 


what can be developed will repay the effort; 
for routine diagnostic use, the situation is 
quite different. It is practically impossible to 
find objective instruments that will do much 
for us there, sinc predicting a finite 
imber of clearly specifiable criteria. 
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interested in devoting their efforts to homely 
goals like improving the usefulness of clinical 
techniques. And, on the other hand, the good 
clinicians who are deeply interested in their 
instruments and how well they work often 
don't feel comfortable enough with research 
methods to do the job, either, Yet sooner or 
later we have to supplement the oral tradition 
of working with projective tests by research- 
derived data and principles. 

If I may contribute a personal reflection to 
this discussion, I'd like to veer off in another 
direction and defend the proposition that pro- 
jective techniques and other diagnostic tests 
and most usefully ought to remain, com- 
parable to the interview and the autobiogra- 
phy as sources of clinical data. We hardly need 
better instruments for gathering data; rather, 
we need most of all a better conceptual frame- 
work in terms of which to conceptualize the 
richness of these data. Thus, even though I 
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would favor studies of the kind Wiener ie 
cates, I predict that in the long-run we os 
make very much progress with projective 6 
niques until we have some major advances ! 
the theory of personality. 
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changes Чан to us all that 
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Verities Age - determined bind to the 
life Ty ana stabilities of middle class 
i theoretic = these possible personal 
d escribabl resistances to the notion 
“Пе later бы € personality changes in 
Ware thi. us of adulthood, we all are 
"ast in rae in changes do occur—at 

shoul | r persons. 

«s le е ae to call attention first 
long iu mida id of certain concep- 
nay lead у views of old age which 
n terms is sce that age-group more 
“Бе than of its similarity to middle- 
8nt in о] P terms of attributes inher- 
€ d-age itself. In review, I will 


Рау. 
Der ү, 
ча Ыш William E. Henry as presi- 
ics c niques a of the Society for Projective 
Se sychoin the convention of the Amer- 
Plember, TO Association, Cincinnati, 


suggest that our conceptions predis- 
pose us to use the middle-age status as 
a model of desirable social and person- 
al development, and hence to see any 
deviation from this model as negative 
and undesirable. This may perhaps re- 
sult in a failure to conceive of old-age 
as a potential developmental stage in 
its own right, having features quali- 
tatively different from middle-age.” 

Our thinking about old age might 
be described in terms ol several 
themes. The first of these is the theme 
of middle-age and middle-class bias. 
Understandably enough, we are in- 
clined to set the standards of behavior 
of this group as the model for the eld- 
erly. It has been noted before that 
studies dealing with issues of morale 
and personal adjustment find lower- 
class persons systematically lower in 
morale than middle-class persons. We 
also find ourselves using as indicators 
of morale for the elderly such ques- 
tions as “Do you feel useful to those 


ch I will describe is the result 
being conducted by the Com- 
mittee on Human Development of the Univ- 

ty of Chicago by а group of persons of 
which I am only one. This is the Kansas City 
study of Adult Life financed by the National 
Institute of Mental Health. The study is un- 
der the direction of Robert J. Havighurst, 
Bernice L. Neugarten, with myself as Prin- 
cipal Investigator. The Director of the re- 
scarch is Dr. Elaine Cumming. The work on 
the sociological and social interaction aspects 
is centrally that of Dr. Cumming, assisted by 
pr. Lois Dean and Mr. David Newell. The 
theory of disengagement, which constitutes 
the central axis of this paper is the concep- 
tion of Dr. Cumming and has been presented 
by her in another section of this Convention. 
J will focus today on the personality aspects 
of this project and report work undertaken 
by Dr. Lot Schaw, Dr. David Gutmann, 
Miss Jacqueline Rosen under the direction 
of Dr. Bernice Neugarten and myself. 


2 The work whi 
of the research 
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around you?", interpreting the re- 
sponse "No" as an indicator of low- 
ered morale. Feeling useful is certain- 
ly an appropriate middle-age virtue, 
especially to those involved in family 
life. The implication of higher morale 
stemming from service to others also 
appears to be a highly functional mid- 
dle-class attribute, What remains un- 
clear is whether the older person 
should and does feel the same bind 
in this respect as does his younger 
counterpart. 

A closely related second theme is 
the assumption of continual expan- 
siveness. We place considerable em- 
phasis, in our own lives, upon keep- 
ing up our activities and contacts. Our 
presumption is that such continued 
participation in the events of the so- 
cial world is also a necessary and de- 
sirable condition of adequate adjust- 
ment beyond the middle years. Thus 


we advise the older Person to continue 
to develop new inter 


tacts, to replace suc 
may disappear through retirement or 


characteristic of 
age, in which 
edge, experi- 
leed seems ap. 
al goal of ac- 
al participation in 
goal and end. 
d eath, the model of 
continued expansiveness seems less ap. 
propriate and somehow to ignore the 

and eventua] removal 
social nexus of interaction 
in this approaching end. 


propriate to the eventu 
tive family and soci 


from the soci 
involved 
point. 
A third theme deals y 
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later years. We do ass 


with the qual- 


ment so valued in the middle years, 
Thus “feeling wanted," as well as 


“feeling useful” appear to us as de- 
sired attributes of the aged. In a 50- 
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travelin “рше less important than 
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In readin, oom would be better spent 
to the f 8. The hidden agenda come 
during трт ВепЧа put off perhaps 
When s he long years of socialization 
Sona] sug as how to delay per- 
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Expected, ment of something others 
Ment of of us, It may be the abandon- 
Possible sue faith that everything is 
Stitutes gre wee life is long which con- 
lent.» Che first step іп disengage- 


in 
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May ben stage of disengagement 
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Worl the inner and the outer 
Of relig; 15 May in some take the form 
take 21049 concerns. In others it may 
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been, E hat one really is and has 
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th outer world demands. 
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shortness of time may be the third 
stage. Here the thought “time is finite” 
becomes “time is running out.” One 
of our respondents reports: “I used to 
read very rapidly when I had all the 
time in the world left, but now that 
I am old, I piece my books out, a little 
each day." He seems to have attached 
the passage of time to the reading of 
books and has so arranged it that his 
life will last as long as his supply of 
reading matter. A crucial element of 
this sense of the ending of time seems 
to be a redefinition of the self as less 
bound into the surrounding network 
of social interaction including an an- 
ticipation of being more distant from 
yersons nearby. This is in a sense a 
practicing of loss through a sense of 
already being disengaged from imme- 
diate relationships. 

We believe that this sense of social 
separation is accompanied by a re- 
structuring of the boundaries of the 
ego—in particular a reduction in ob- 
ject cathexis. This may occur in both 
the sense of a constriction of ego 
boundaries which leaves fewer objects 
in direct contact with the ego and in 
the sense of a shift in the order of 
involvement so as to place а higher 
priority on some kinds of objects as 
opposed to others. 

We would see bot 
occurring at the pol 
chic investment turn 
inside. 

In stage five there occurs an actual 
curtailment of direct contacts with 
other people—the movement anticip- 
ated in the previous stage. This stage 
is one in which the number of hours 
of each day spent with people is re- 
duced, even though the number of 
categories of associates — friends, col- 
leagues, relatives, neighbors—may re 
main the same. Contrary to general 
expectation, we think the older per- 
son experiences some rewards, rather 
than loneliness or despair, in this in- 
ward turning. As well as finding pleas- 
ure in this re-experiencing of the in- 
ner life, the aging person may also 


oth of these effects 
nt where the psy- 
s from outside to 


find new rewards in quite casual con- 
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tacts which he did not find in the past. 
He will find himself more responsive 
to undemanding contacts with com- 
parative strangers, and less interested 
—unless dependent upon them for 
food and shelter — in becoming in- 
volved in a close and binding way with 
his own relatives, 

It is at this time in his life cycle 
that the aging person can for the fir 4 
time since childhood afford to be care- 
free. With the thinning of his ties of 
obligation to others, he can gratify 
some of his more personal desires and 
ignore some of the harsher strictures 
of social life, In a study of the delib- 
erations of juries by James and Strodt- 
beck, Miss James comments that it is 


the older and the younger people who 
reach the most le 


nient verdicts. It is 
the middle-aged persons, bound to the 
task of keeping Society's rules, who 
reach the harshest ones, One woman 
€ncountered in our study told us that 
she had returned to work when her 
children left ho 
needed the money, 
they 


much easier th 
of community 
merly had. “Let 


Worry about the community,’ 


I don’t 
50 nice to be 
>» at 80, regretably 


even eat with them. jt, 
free.” As Lady Astor 
not one of our subjects, is quoted by 
Time magazine as saying, “I used to 
worry about being old, 1 thought I 
wouldn't be able to qo the things Га 
want to do. Now I find 1 don't want 
to do anything after all." 

This all suggests th 
person is free to die 
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Ongoing stream of li 
years he may pick up old trains of 
thought, and while enhancing those 
aspects of living that are immediate 
and have no Consequences, turn back 
to the thoughts of his own past to re- 
live those older enduring and now un- 
demanding relationships, As one old 


at the very old 
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imself from the 
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these atii indeed show changes in 
ated to vri that appear to be re- 
Particular hy differences in age. In 
dis zy the thirty-year-old group 
Ys a substantial agreement and 
Су in their view of the outer 
Gir о achievement-demanding, in 
the “me to follow assertively 
World 5 provided them by that outer 
Whole} ad by their confidence that 
О мен... devotion tọ these 
u E stie ment demands will result in 
о.е accomplishment of their 
ambitions. Thus their preoc 
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these. problem solutions seems to be 
an effort to reestablish a sense of per- 
sonal integrity through a reexamina- 
tion of their inner drives and goals 
and a concomitant questioning of the 
outer world achievement demands — 
demands which to the 30's seem so 
right and reasonable. In this situation 
the direct awareness of their own emo- 
tion and affect becomes heightened. 

The fifty-year-old group continues, 
as did the 40's, to experience outer 
world events as conflictful and de- 
manding, yet appears to find a reso- 
lution in immediate experience, They 
move to a heightened involvement 
with abstract integrative systems with 
which they preoccupy themselves as an 
instrument of avoiding specific com- 
mitments to action. As in the 40's, in- 
creased personality differentiation and 
complexity occurs However, in the 
40's this complexity appears to serve 
the ends of integrating inner and 
outer world to the end of adequate 
»roblem solution, whereas for the 50's 
these processes suggest a compart- 
mentalization within an increasingly 
isolated inner world. 

These findings tentatively suggest 
the possibility of describing personal- 
ity changes with age in terms of estab- 
lished personality integrations under- 
going rephrasing under the necessity 
to adjust to internal and external 
changes. The consistency with which 
these changes appear in these data 
suggests that in middle maturity nor- 
mal working business men experience 
a need for the reconsideration of 
established personality patterns. If 
these factors do indeed constitute an 
age trend, the rephrasing leads. away 
from the possibility of finding imme- 
diate and satisfactory resolutions in 
terms of the 30-year-olds' conflict-free 
active mastery, and suggests a move- 
ment of energy into an internalized 
form of passive mastery of an ideal 
abstracted inner world—a world of 
their own creation, governed by their 
own rules. 

The basic nature of this principle 
of change appears to be a movement 
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from an active, combative, outer 
world orientation to an adaptive, con- 
forming and abstract inner world 
orientation. А 

A further test of this proposal is 
provided by some parts of a study 
undertaken by Dr. David Gutmann. 
Dr. Gutmann's study is based upon 
TAT material from a group of men 
ranging in age from 40 to 71. 

In a preliminary examination of 
subjects Gutmann proposed a system 
of five personality types which ap- 
peared to account for the major per- 
sonality variation found. within the 
sample. In order to submit to exam- 
ination the question of the relation of 
these types to age, he composed a 
larger sample of 145 subjects covering 
a 40 to 71 year age span and coded 
each Tecord in such a manner as to 
disguise their age. He then analyzed 
each record in terms of its fit to the 
five personality types and subsequent- 
ly decoded them and arrayed them by 
age against type. This permits an 
estimate of the occurrence of each 
type by age and a statement of trends 
with age. 

The types 
selves ; g 
analagous to the 


persons actively in 
themselves to 


events. A prepondera 
IV, and V suggests a movement away 
from such outer world involvement 


and sis upon in- 
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ternal, sell-oriented events. to age 
Before the relation of YPS further 
was tested for significance, cea Each 
analytic judgment was me her an 
Case was judged to be ze This 
Externalizer or an [гуй | for 
judgment was made, меени of pre 
age, on the grounds of a sert the ex 
determined criteria related to inner 
tremes of the outer world to 11. 


lier. 
4 cussed earlie 
world orientation топай 
; ry that 
On the theo у woul 


change, if it appeared, кыш pe 
clearer if related to initial oer cine! 
sonality type, the cases ag 57 is, t 
within each overall type, tha 
Externalizers were examined 
relation of age to type, a 
Internalizers, In the Extern? 
find a relation of types to à SE 
on a Chi Square method n : 
ally significant at bayani 2 
level. This clearly suggests U^. of ii 
trend with age in the T 7 innt 
creased preoccupation bs cud sol” 
world events and an ingen Ё 
tion from outer world stimula jon 
the same time it implies a 

in the assertive combative Е 
and an increase in conforming e. p! 
mastery through inner life c ident“ 
tion. In the Internalizers an К à 


“an 
fica у 


] Ne ifferent © qe 
fidence. This slightly erm B. 
dence level may be an | reflect 4 re 
sample, and may indeed re! ally б 

2 ME re basica?) pg 
dency for those who a1 to in 


prone to шешине о Auli 
less noticeably—even th interna 
the direction of increased ) shows yel: 
tion. Combining the iia we 
same trend significant at t p clint 
These data are in une no we 
judgments which may or person 1126 
Teproducible by another. Prestig? 1d% 
are now in the process of i! these pr 
the reliability with which weve” ; 
ments may be made. ised 2 rive 
Gutmann has already ae OPIS T 
tem of scoring, in a more | ve) 
fashion, certain elements е beli ; 
Stories which reflect, or S 
the same psychologic issue 
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sample “| related to age in the same 
ments zi Be shows develop- 
S ea leling the shift in types 
nificant Cs 1 bese changes are sig- 
vide beni aa .05 level when we di- 
the .001 le «i three age groups, and at 
the bot че when we deal with only 
"i tom and top third (4). 

the d "M арреаг to us 10 suggest 
the social ДИ ol disengagement тот 
Hed by e ol interrelation pos- 
Would op ur overall theory. They 
in addit b ar to contain one element 
required in Ej the increased interiority 
i e e n that theory, That element 
cnergy, oe reduction in active 
10 passive en i a shift from active 
Which accor odes of problem solution 
ency fr npanies the shift in sali- 

om the outer to the inner 


HORUM quite independent 
IM Jacqueline Rosen has 
e to examine age changes in 
ity in the same basic sample 
Her sampling permits atten- 
ategories of class, and sex, as 
bling fos on Cases were again rated 
Sach ing al these sample components, 
avoid then being rated separately to 

e possible halo effect of one 


Inde 
: Si upon another. 


Посе issues dealt with stem from re- 
анан Zygmunt Piotrow- 
s; 6 Spons nae of the Rorschach 
“Wily pe Es ut should not neces- 

he | cen as a test of that concept. 
esti SES may be roughly called 
into ^ 65 Of ego energy and divided 
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mates of the extent of m- 


volver 
ney 9 E Е 
кшш, of ego in outer world 
Ss blu cuia 
iun qualitative nature of these 
Olvements. 


involvement issues are 

| У two scores: 

ios үре of introduced fig- 

Propose stories. Here the logic 

Sharan that it requires more 

lapge nee TUNQISCU ME ТО 
à story with figures not 


e 
Me. ego 
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actually pictured in the stimulus 
than to compose a story dealing 
only with the picture figures. 
The presence in a story of any 
element of content involving 
“conflict” or “controversy.” By 
this is meant the introduction of 
any reference to issues requiring 
decision, choice, self-denial, argu- 
ment—the proposal being that it 
requires more ego involvement 
to do so than is required to either 
merely describe and enumerate 
or to compose a plot completely 
devoid of such impeding or con- 
troversial points. This applies 
whether or not the story is nega- 
tive or positive in tone. 

The quality of ego energy is meas- 

ured by two indices: 

1. The rating of emotional inten- 
sity, based on an estimate of the 
extent to which any affect states 
described actually play a role in 
the story. 

9. A count of whether the activity 
described is assertive rather than 
passive. 

These four indices once decoded 

and distributed by age, sex, and social 
class were submitted to an analysis of 
variance. Neither the social class nor 
sex components account [or any sig- 
nificant proportion of the variance 1n 
any of these indices. Age, however, 


does. 

AII four indices 
clines with age, t 
fering somewhat. 

]. The ego involvement measures 

both decline, the count ol posing 
of conflict and controversy 
breaking between 40 and 50, and 
the count of introduced figures 
holding up until between 50 


and 60. v | 
9. The quality of involvement in- 
dices also shows declines with 
age, the shift from assertive to 
passive affect occurring between 
40 and 50, and the intensity of 
affect declining progressively but 
showing significant differences 


ко 


show significant Че- 
he breakpoints dif- 
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only when comparing the 40% 
with the 60's. 

These results, framed in somewhat 
different concepts, appear to us to 
strengthen the definite shift toward 
internal preoccupations and to passive 
techniques of problem mastery seen in 
the material presented earlier. 

When seen in the light of our over- 
all theory of disengagement, these 
personality changes seem consistent 
with, and a necessary accompaniment 
of the gradual process of disentang- 
ling the self from the network of mu- 
tual responsibilities, social inter- 
actions, and strong object cathexis so 
characteristic of the middle-age years. 

I have not dealt as yet with the 
crucial question of how these develop- 
ments in the psychological and social 
aspects of older age relate to issues of 
morale and of successful adaptation to 
the demands of deriving for oneself a 
state of mind consistent. with а per- 
sonal universe shrinking both from 
inside and from without. 

We do, however, hav 
insulficient, evidence o 
panying sense of passive enjoyment 
and that sense of isolation without 
desolation which our theory proposes. 
We also have an Index of Morale, 
reliable in its derivation and inde- 
pendent of social с]; factors, which 
we hope will be the key to these rela. 
tionships, Now I can only report that 
those individuals who are age- 
Inappropriate In terms of the develop. 
ments described —whether among our 
middle-aged or our old-age subjects. 
tend to be those of low morale. We 
do imagine that it will turn out that 


€ some, as yet 
Г that accom- 
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there will be, within the pesi 
framework of this н м оК 
more than one style ol aging posit 
correlated with high morale. — 
If any major portion of the vs tiated 
of this rescarch can be ape ee 
in parallel investigations, zc fades 3 
that we do indeed have evi Тепе 
developmental demands chiara геп 
of old age and qualitatively c s 


"E 
from the developmental A adult 
childhood, adolescence, ae F this 
hood. If so, the central nm ыеп! 
stage is the process ol disengage for 
—which serves as the mechan been 

the 
has 
rallel 

[ i 

sain, ae 
age, ego-integrity versus despa no 


j ality ol 
of the psychological sape Ms peen 
period, “To be, through having 
to face not being," (2). 
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КІ к 
game m that shading re- 
tion ап a how the needs for affec- 
within the ependency are organized 
his зы ee He formulates 
effects US its follows: the shading 
sensation He r fome kind of “contact 
ject his 524 p*s evokes in the sub- 
vity, which | or basic emotional secu- 
ing aono turn evokes the prevail- 
the life of d. response to this need in 
influences m individual, which then 
shadin 5 t зе conceptual use of the 

E "hes stimuli (15, p. 580). 

primary purpose of the project 


her 
re re 

DOr Pa 
derlying ас was to explore the un- 
evokes 2 assumption that shading 
+ à "contact sensation." If this 


5 so 
"puni way in which the person 
be ph Rorschach shading should 
Which aed related to the way in 
qualities ; j ponds to the textured 
чу life. of tangible objects in every- 
“his & 
lype e pee confined itsell to one 
Namely d orschach shading response, 
Scored вое surface or texture response 
Ur involye “a cF. This response seems 
е ability ле following variables: (a) 
in shading. 7 discriminate differences 
à Visual sep the interpretation of 
of йена! ulus complex in terms of 
at 
1n 
to eB 


i 


Нонат na ading, indicating that the 
for le varia] perceives texture. but 
con OTBánizin ble of texture as a basis 
ера tence his experience in con- 
SP ЙА, ms, and (d) spontaneous 
i enter pm shading was a de- 

s Seemed Bie concept. 
есед to : desirable that the task 
c PONse GP UE as the criterion of the 
TUalities of the person to the textured 
~ ol real objects should involve 
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the same variables as those implicit in 
the Rorschach texture response. A 
sorting task was devised to include 
these four variables, although it was 
recognized from the beginning that 
such a task might give more emphasis 
to the intellectual variable of concept- 
formation than does the Rorschach 
texture response itsell. 

It was also anticipated from the 
outset that differences in response to 
texture would be found between men 
and women and between normal, neu- 
rotic and psychotic subjects. If Klop- 
fers hypothesis is correct, sex differ- 
ences may be expected in the percep- 
tion of texture. In our culture more 
pressure is directed toward males than 
toward females to conceal or submerge 
their needs for affection and depend- 


ency. The concepts of shading denial 


and evasion are relevant here, since 
1 to indicate a 


both are hypothesizec 

reluctance to accept a need for affec- 
tion that is nevertheless present (2, р. 
346). Men may be expected to deny 
or evade shading more frequently than 
women, since they may be expected 
more frequently to be conflicted about 
acknowledging their needs for affec- 
tion and dependency. Psychotic pati- 
ents are expected to give fewer texture 
responses than non-psychotics, on the 
assumption that their basic security 
needs were inadequately satisfied in 
infancy, leading either to a subnormal 
development of needs for affection and 
dependency or to a repression of such 
needs. Neurotic patients are expected 
to show more extreme reactions with 
respect to texture than either normal 
subjects or psychotics, on the assump- 
hat more of them have an exag- 
for affection and depend- 
being aware of it and 
lelensive about acknow- 


tion t 
gerated need 
ency, some 
others being ¢ 
ledging it. 


To supplement the exploration of 
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the basic hypothesis that there is a 
generalized mode of response to the 
textural variable, secondary hypothe- 
ses relating to sex differences and dif- 
ferences between diagnostic groups 
were formulated, in the expectation 
that testing these secondary hypothe- 
ses, as well as testing the basic hypoth- 
esis separately for the various groups 
of subjects, would yield information 
relevant to an understanding of the 
limitations of the basic hypothesis. 

In summary, the following hypoth- 
eses were tested in this study: 

1. There is a degree of sensitivity to 
texture characteristic of the individual 
that is generalized enough that the 
frequency of Rorschach texture re- 
sponses is positively related to the ex- 
tent to which texture is used in re- 
sponding to real objects. 
2. Women produce more texture- 
determined responses than men, in re- 
sponding both to the Rorschach blots 
and to real objects. 

3. Psychotic patients produce fewer 


texture-determined responses than 
subjects or non-psy- 


either normal 
chotic patients, 


- Men more frequently than wom- 
еп deny or evade their sensitivity to 
the Rorschach shading effects, 

Non-psychotic subjects more fre- 
quently than psychotic subjects deny 
or evade their sensitivity to the Ror- 
schach shading effects, 

6. Non-psychotic patients have more 
extreme reactions y 


‹ with respect to tex- 
ture-determined 


METHOD 
The Texture Sorting Test 


The task involving the response to 


6 15 соп- 
display of 40 objects 

to three main 
respect to texture, 


namely, soft, rough or smooth. Exam. 


х sorting Test 
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i are 
ples of the three classes of objects 
as follows: Jd 
1. Soft, A fuzzy, yellow E pes Я 
" MS ; 
light blue pompom at n fishing fy- 
red velvet ribbon; a blac e 
2. Rough. A square dui. e. Med as 
irregular piece of grainy а with а 
cube of sugar; a glass butto 
rough surface. А i 
3. Smooth. A polishec 2 
rhinoceros; a blue satin ир, 
shiny cowrie shell; a blue 
tree ornament. b 
er su 
It was intended to aa x ici 
a wide variety of possible 


wooden 
а very 
1501145 


je: 


s in 
Н ects 1 
sorting, and so the test s ma- 
. qus rs, sha 
cluded a variety of сша content 


terials, and functional о 
categories to make it easy £ {б 
ignore texture if he px FM instruct 
The subjects were initially any Wa 
ed to examine the objects ie 
they liked, and told that they Pong 
be asked questions such as X is 
they liked and which ones 
liked. М ks W3 
A graded series of sorting E uk fol- 
then presented to the subje 
lows: кез. phe 
Level 1: Likes and Dis vd eo 
subject was asked to sclect anc dr 
he liked the best and then with it 
other objects that belong S why ta 
some way. He was then as ether а 
chosen objects belonged gs se 
why he liked the object 5i 
first. The same procedure was " 
for the most disliked object. ing: Th 
Level 2: Permissive € wi Die 
subject was then presented." “tb 
specified object, asked. =A ther nc 
others that belong with it, а пег. ies 
state why they belong toge in se 
objects were thus presenter vy jn 
three of each textural cates” ub 
alternating order. сы The бошї 
Level 3: Directive Sorting: : p 


r him t9 
do 50: 


. d will d 10 
ject was then presente equest „иһ 

Specified soft subjects, T ng " all 
1 J lo 


find the other objects that ce 1 супе 
these, and then to state W proces сіз 
belong together. The same п ob) 
was followed for four ТОЧ 
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€ н smooth objects. Each of 
agre umi. ol objects was so selected 
MT ate Eit difficult to find any com- 
i quality except texture. 

T rie ied Forced Sorting. The sub- 
differing in cole with three buttons 
pins fe color and material as well 
objects ing = asked to sort all the 
tons as e Les piles using the but- 
Was im od basis of classification. It 
all es peas ble for the subject to sort 
the basis рч into three groups on 
Other sin le color, material or any 
unless nee e variable except texture, 
syncratic s ied upon very loose idio- 
lad no ыс, of organization that 
ple objects connection with the sam- 
Ascari 

tail, e aem was specified in de- 
4, 8, 9 1 DELE receiving a score of 
foy sortin r 0, the zero being reserved 
ture at AB that did not involve tex- 
tion of е in terms of the selec- 
balizatio Jects or in terms of the ver- 
termediat of their similarity, The in- 
assigned = scores of 3, 2, and 1 were 
rom the O responses that departed 
“ther the adequate with respect to 
| е Socios ОПЕ or the verbalization. 
Y reliab] 8 system proved to be high- 
€. Two judges agreed with 


respe 

ct 

Sponses ka 98.8 per cent of the re- 

tex that held any possibility of a 
t ур y 


Ta © 
tales jones A total score was 
the mean for each subject by finding 
levegg САП Score for each of the four 


S OE mane А 
еа sorting and summing these 


an scores. 
simi | 

fo nilar fashion a score was 
t lum Ше permissive phases of the 
tive р es s l and 2) and for the direc- 
4j, Pases of the test (Levels 3 and 


T 


fot 
und 


he 
А н от%ећасп Texture Score 
тау 1 rschach was administered 
the meth ly and scored according to 
Nd Kio Od specified by Ainsworth 
Clinica] Р!ег (1). On the basis of the 
“esbonses o Pression that one or two 
2 to soft in which emphasis was giv- 
nificant ü furry qualities were as sig 
Umber cr erpremittyely as a larger 
responses based on other 
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surface qualities, weights were as- 
signed to each of the responses given 
a main determinant score of Fc or cF, 
in accordance with the nature of the 
texture response involved. The 
weights were as follows: a weight of 6 
was assigned for soft texture; a weight 
of 4 was assigned for rough texture, 
smooth texture, three-dimensional 
carved or modelled surfaces, and for 
a few texture responses that were im- 
possible to classify in the other cate- 
gories; a weight of 2 was assigned for 
transparency, achromatic representa- 
tion of chromatic color, and the use of 
shading to give a differentiated pat- 
tern. Each additional texture Te- 
sponse was given a score of half the 
weight assigned to a main response of 
similar nature. Two judges agreed 
with respect to 98.7 per cent of the 
Rorschach texture scores, both the 
original Fc or cF scoring and the 
weighted score. In order to check the 
judgment that the weighted Ror- 
schach texture score Was best for the 
purposes of this study two additional 
scores were obtained for each subject: 
(Fc 4- cF) and (Fc + cF)/F. 

In addition, the Rorschach proto- 
cols of all subjects were examined, and 
those were identified that showed 
shading denial, evasion or insenitivity, 
according to the criteria specified by 
Ainsworth and Klopfer (2, P- 346) . 


Subjects 

The Rorschach and texture sorting 
tests were administered to 34 male 
university students in an introductory 
sychology course, and to 80 mental 
hospital patients. The patients were 
divided into four groups of 20 each: 
sychotic men, psychotic women, non- 
psychotic men, and non-psychotic 
women. The psychotic groups were 
composed of pairs of men and women 
matched according to diagnostic classi- 
fication. An attempt was made to 
match the non-psychotic groups also, 
but it was not possible to carry this 
through to completion because of the 
relatively small number of non-psy- 
chotic patients in this hospital and 
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Texture Responses in the Rorschach and in a Sorting 


i sch: "'exture Scores 
Taste I—Correlations between Weighted Rorschach Textu 
| and Texture Sorting Scores 


Group 


Total patients... 
Psychotic patients 
МЕЙ: ses 
Women 
"Total. € 
Non-psychotic patients 
Men... 
Women 
Total а 
Normal male students....... 


* Significant at the 5 per cent level or better for 


the broad variety of diagnostic classi- 
fications represented among them. 
Patients known to have acute and 


chronic brain syndromes were ex- 
cluded. 


RESULTS 


Kendall's rank correlation coeffici- 
ents were calculated between the 
weighted Rorschach texture scores and 
the total texture sorting scores. (See 
Table L) It may be seen that a low 
but highly significant positive correla- 
tion was found for the total group of 
hospital patients, but a zero correla- 
tion was found for the student group. 
When the various Sroups of hospital 
patients are considered separately, it 
may be seen that there are significant 
positive correlations for the total psy- 
chotic 8roup and [or the psychotic 
women, while the positive corre] 
for the psychotic men 
nificance. The very low positive corre- 
lation for the total non-psychotic 
group approaches significance, but 
when the non-psychotic men and 


women are taken separately the corre. 
lations are zero. 


The hypothesis that there is a gen- 
eralized and characteristic mode of re- 
sponding to the textural qualities of 
stimulus objects is thus supported by 
the hospital group as a whole, but not 
by the normal student group. More. 
over, the hypothesis is Supported more 
strongly by the Psychotic group than 
by the non-psychotic Broup, and more 


ation 
approaches sig- 
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а one-tailed test. 


than 
a ic women 
strongly by the psychotic 


by the psychotic men. | 

Since. the directive pue 
schach testing Ша tore dim 
the testing of the limits is üre 
sented in the Rorschach eremi 
it seemed plausible that ther i 
a closer correlation betwee 
tests if the directive phases ie 
ture sorting test were exc sermi 
the score based upon the р of соп 
phases alone. This second Fable 
lations is also shown in ii cor 
may be seen that two sets "ame, 
tions are substantially ег non-sig"” 
cept that there is a low To the ios 
ficant positive correlation permis 
psychotic women when the ре ral 
texture sorting score 15 ioui V 
than the zero correlation score 
the total texture sorting эт 
Used. The correlation s hig 
non-psychotic group is p^ per = 
апа approximates the orrel jc 
level of significance. The ormal 7 
for the non-psychotic and for t 
remain zero, and those sal pat 
chotic groups and the Les a now 
group are slightly reduce n the 
with no substantial changes 
nificance levels. 
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patient group, and correlations of .208 
is B and 162 (p = .017) were 
schach te an the unweighted Ror- 
and pe ee scores are significantly 
pond lesa жеш To the texture 
|$ P aee but somewhat less close- 
уге йге the weighted Rorschach 
scores. 
ate Шеш of the weighted Ror- 
sive ue а scores, and the permis- 
ing Pei Em and total texture sort- 
Table [X all groups are shown in 
psychotic t may be seen that the non- 
tially his опе obtained a substan- 
ture he рел median Rorschach tex- 
groups M than that of any other 
зу the dde differences were tested 
DOn-psych ann-W hitney U test. The 
Y ilove vues women gave significant- 
than the да responses (p« 002) 
ing без aui pague men, thus lend- 
but nee wh, the second hypothesis, 
between gnificant difference was found 
онер. and women of the psy- 
en sis. The non-psychotic wom- 
Sponses ene more texture re- 
P«.05) . tha the psychotic women 
third h 3 thus lending support to the 
е Рота but no significant 
Non-psyche ее found between the 
le Psycho ic male patients and either 
nale sty otic males or the normal 
students. 


I 
ip uet бале of the total texture sort- 
Schach p as in the case of the Ror- 
“otic е scores, the non-psy 
TO ha, men were significantly high- 
(P<.09)' re non-psychotic теп 
Ypothesis. ps supporting the second 
Nee Was р but no significant differ- 
Women of ound between men and 
DOn-bsvem the psychotic group. The 
cantly jam women also had signi- 
Y higher scores than the psy- 
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chotic women in the sorting test 
(p<.02), but here significant differ- 
ences were also found between the 
various male groups, The normal men 
used significantly more texture than 
either the non-psychotic or psychotic 
men (р<.01 and p<.001 respective- 
ly), and there is also a tendency for 
the non-psychotic men to use more 
texture than the psychotic men 
(p<.08) . These findings support the 
third hypothesis. 

When the medians for the permis- 
sive phases ol the texture sorting test 
are considered separately the findings 
are essentially the same for the com- 
parisons between the male and female 
groups, and for the comparison be- 
tween non-psychotic and psychotic 
women, The non-psychotic women 
used texture significantly more than 
the non-psychotic теп (p<.-02), 
while the difference between the psy- 
chotic women and the psychotic men 
was not significant. The non-psychotic 
women used significantly more texture 
than the psychotic women during the 
permissive phases of the test (р<.03), 
but, in contrast with the total texture 
sorting scores, the differences between 
the male groups were less significant. 
The normal males still use more tex- 
ture than the non-psychotic and psy- 
chotic males but the differences are 
less significant (p«.03 and р<:013) 
and it is clear than the conspicuous 
superiority of the normal men over all 
patient groups with respect to their 
total texture sorting score 15 attribu- 
table to the use they make of the di- 
rective phases of the sorting test. As 


for the male patient groups, the dil- 
between the non-psychotics 


ference 1 hoti 
chotics is clearly not signifi- 


and psy 
xture Sorting Medians 


Texture Sorting Scores 
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Taste II—Incidence of Shading Denial and Evasion 


Groups 


Psychotic men................ 
Psychotic women.. 
Non-psychotic ше 
Non-psychotic women 
Normal men. 


cant in the permissive phases of the 
st = 40). 

К ре ш /" the incidence of 
shading denial and evasion in each of 
the five groups. It may be seen that 
shading denial and evasion are absent 
among the psychotic patients, present 
among the non-psychotic patients, and 
суеп more frequently present among 
the normal subjects. When the men 
and women for each of the psychotic 
and non-psychotic groups are com- 
bined, a chi Square of 18.99 is found, 
Which is significant at the .001 level 
for two degrees of freedom. This find- 
ing supports the fourth hypothesis. 

It may be seen also in Table III 
that shading denial and evasion are 
more frequent among the male sub. 
jects than among the women, as hy. 
pothesized. The chi square for this 
comparison is 3.84, which is signifi- 
cant at the .05 leve], 

The 21 subjects who м 
as showing shading denial or evasion 
received low or zero Rorschach tex. 
ture scores, but al] but 5 of these re- 
ceived scores above the median on the 
texture sorting test, A median test 
shows that this departure from chance 
is significant at the :02 level. It is clear 
therefore that the performance of this 


ere classified 


With respect 
the normal and non-psychotic males 
were not found to be si 
ferent. When grouped 
had more extreme react 
psychotic males, a chi Square test yield. 
ing a .05 level of significance, Thus 
the male groups lend support to the 
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chistes © то Hm effect the greatest 
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Buc wes а is altered test atmosphere, 
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ferent e personalities of dif- 
hand, clini а рэн (17). On the other 
the more s impression suggests that 
subject Pos ere the pathology ol the 
Du ced less susceptible his per- 
min d i to suggestions given 10 
telpless ж test situation and the more 
Teese. p. to alter his responses. 
that ps a it seems reasonable to find 
«ой делс Те patients show greater 
їе& Әй Бс | between two samples of 
than do un a given stimulus variable 
Mal subj n-psychotic patients or nor- 
y jects. 
validity eee suggests that the low 
Jective mihi ices often found for pro- 
the fact ашы may stem both from 
Sample of be they involve too small a 
tom the ehavior for reliability and 
terminen ЭУ that different de- 
Semi-struct, behavior are involved in 
ег situati ured situations than in oth- 
times or co He proposes that in 
May be на 78 Stress all determiners 
Under les ilized in all situations, but 
Much 55 extreme conditions we are 
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iability, about which Fiske has written 
extensively, seems pertinent to the 
present study, despite the fact that 
Fiske has concerned himself chiefly 
with what he calls Type I variability 
(7). which is the variability of the in- 
dividual's response to two presenta- 
tions of the same stimulus in the same 
situation at two points of time, where- 
as the present study refers to the vari- 
ability of the individual's response to 


similar but non-identical stimulus 
features in two different situations, 
which somewhat resembles Fiske's 


Type Ш variability. Fiske (4, 6, 18) 
has reported substantial intra-indivi- 
dual variability in responses to a sen- 
tence completion test, the variability 
being great enough to lead to signifi- 
cant differences in the interpretation 
of an individual's protocol. Fiske (5) 
believes that projective tests are par- 
ticularly conducive to intra-individual 
variability, and that the more struc- 
tured the stimulation the more con- 
sistent the behavior. He suggests (3, 
5) that stimuli exercise constraints on 
behavior, and that the completely un- 
structured. situation represented by 
dreams produce the greatest degree of 
intra-individual variability. 

Fiske and Rice (7) refer to several 
studies (e.g. 9. 12, 13) which report 
schizophrenics to be more variable 
than. normal people in a variety of 
highly structured tasks, and their vari- 
ability was variously attributed. to 
poor attention, weak control vari- 
ability in set, and, in general, ineffi- 
ciencv. The apparent incompatibility 
of these findings with those of the 
present study may be resolved with 
reference to the differences 1n the de- 
ree of structure of the two sets ol 
tasks, the tasks involved in the present 
study being relatively unstructured, 
although increasing structure Was in- 
troduced systematically in both in the 
course of the test session. (In the Ror- 
schach the testing of the limits phase 
introduced increasing structure.) A 
preliminary statement of the hypo- 
theses suggested by the present study 
is that the psychotic is more consistent 
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in his responses to relatively unstruc 
tured tasks than the non-psychotic, 
and less able to adapt his response to 
the additional cues given when the 
task is made more highly structured. 

The set of hypotheses ad vanced here 
owes much to both Fiske and Little. 
It is hypothesized that the non-psy- 
chotic has a relatively large number 
of responses potentially available in 
any stimulus situation, and that the 
strongest response tendency may well 
be only slightly stronger than other 
response tendencies, so that slight 
changes in the stimulus situation may 
alter the relative strengths of the re- 
sponse tendencies and result in differ- 
ent responses. In this sense, the non- 
psychotic is more constrained by stim- 
uli than the psychotic subject, since 
he is more influenced by slight 
changes in the stimulus situation, In 
contrast, the psychotic subject seems 
to carry around with him not only 
fewer response tendencies but perhaps 
also a more fixed hierarchical arrange- 
ment of their relative strengths, so 
that they tend to control his behavior 
in a consistent direction despite sub- 
stantial differences in the stimulus 
situation, This consistency will be ap- 
parent in relatively Unstructured sit- 
uations where he js permitted to re. 
spond as he chooses, However, in a 
relatively structured situation calling 
for speed and/or accuracy in respond- 
ing toa changing stimulus situation 
he has difficulty in altering his ap- 
proach appropriately as the stimuli 
change and appears to be relatively 
inefficient and variable, Н 

Among the findings of the present 
study there are several that throw 
light on the processes making for 


more intra-individual variation in the 


non-psychotic subjects than in the psy. 
chotics. First, the normal male group 
had significantly higher texture sort- 
ing scores than either the non-psycho- 
tic or psychotic male patient groups, 
and the non-psychotic males tended 
to have higher scores than the psycho- 
tics. However, significant differences 
between these three groups did nor 
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Since verbalization of the basis of 
conceptualization was emphasized in 
texture scores of both tests, the ques- 
tion may be raised as to why it is that 
some subjects are reluctant to verbal- 
ive the textural determinants of their 
Rorschach concepts, but more ready 
to verbalize the part played by texture 
in the sorting test. One possible ex- 
planation is that, having been influ- 
enced by texture in concept forma- 
tion, the subject is more willing to 
verbalize its contribution within the 
context of a task that he interprets as 
an intellectual challenge, namely, the 
sorting test. There is qualitative evi- 
dence in favor of this explanation, 
which cannot be detailed here. How- 
ever, it seems reasonable to suppose 
that the subject. may be defensive 
about personal non-intellectual deter- 
minants of concepts, and reluctant to 
acknowledge the extent to which his 
perception ol the world is determined 
by affective considerations rather than 
by what he considers adequate logic. 
The fact that the men manifested 
shading denial and evasion more fre- 
quently than the women is consistent 
with this suggestion. 

Two other variables which seem 
likely to have contributed to incon- 
sistencies in responding to the two 
tasks may be mentioned briefly, al- 
though their implications cannot be 
discussed. First, perception of texture 
in the sorting test may involve a re- 
sponse to tactual cues as well as v 
ual cues, whereas only visual cues are 
provided in the Rorschach situation. 
Secondly, the textural concepts of 
some subjects were much looser or 
much narrower than those that had 
been assumed in devising the sorting 
test. Subjects with very marrow tex- 
tural concepts seemed to be much 
more highly concerned. with texture 
than their texture sorting scores re- 
flected, for they were too narrow to 
operate elfectively in the more direc- 
tive phases of the test. 

Individual differences were observed 
in the intensity and quality of the 
affect attached to different kinds of 
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texture. The intensity of the affect 
seemed to be related to readiness to 
sort on the basis of the textural fea- 
ture in question, but the direction of 
the affect—whether liking or disliking 
—seemed quite unrelated to readiness. 

The question might well be raised 
as to whether the differential weights 
assigned to soft, rough and smooth 
concepts in the Rorschach weighted 
texture score might be responsible for 
apparent inconsistency in responding 
to texture. It is not believed that this 
played a significant part, for the great 
preponderance of the Rorschach re- 
sponses involved "soft" concepts, and 
higher correlations with the sorting 
test were obtained when weighted 
rather than unweighted Rorschach 
Scores were used. 

The lack of consistency shown by 
the non-psychotic subjects in respond- 
ing to the textured aspects of stimulus 
that considerable 
‹ Р d in applying the 
interpretative hypothesis attached to 
th such subjects 
interpreting the 
€ to produce tex. 


ing denial and еу 
been demonstrated 
derlying sensitivity 
shading insensitivity, Moreover, even 
when a zero or low R 
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responses presents д formid- 


able handicap in research into the 
validity of the Rorschach texture hy- 
potheses. At the same time, two other 
lines of evidence tend to support the 
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or evade their sensitivity to the Ror- 
schach shading effects. 

4. The hypothesis was supported 
that men more frequently than women 
deny or evade their sensitivity to the 
Rorschach shading effects. 

5. The hypothesis that non-psycho- 
tic subjects have more extreme теас- 
tions with respect to texture-deter- 
mined Rorschach responses was sup- 
ported in the case of the male groups 
but not in the case of the female 

roups. 

The findings are discussed in the 
light of the concept of intra-indivi- 
dual variability. Various lines of evi- 
dence suggest that in relatively un- 
structured situations there is less intra- 
individual variability among psycho- 
tic patients than among non-psychotic 

atients, and more variability among 
normal subjects than among patients. 
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Each of the areas is defined in terms 
ol a number of ways that it may be 
manifested on the Rorschach by in- 
dividuals of different personality or- 
ganization. These items, called “indi- 
cators,” consist of both conventional 
scores and qualitative features of re- 
sponses. The resulting lists of indica- 
tors are limited by the fact that they 
were designed for children's Ror- 
schachs, as well as by probable over- 
sights, the existence of highly idiosyn- 
cratic ways of expressing psychic 
forces, and the difficulty of setting up 
satisfactory group standards for meas- 
uring some well known indicators 


such as over-long reaction time. A dis- 


cussion of reasons for excluding cer- 
tain other possible indicators will be 
found in the report of the original 
study (1). The presence of feeble- 
mindedness, psychotic or pre-psychotic 
disorganization, severe depression, or 
other pathology that might give rise 
to different interpretations of these 
indicators had been ruled out in the 
children studied. 


Cutoff points for each indicator 


were established beyond the middle 
range of its occurrence as determined 
by (a) existing norms whenever avail- 
able, (b) frequency distributions of 
the indicator in the combined experi- 
mental and control samples—usually 
in terms of quartiles and extreme dec- 
iles, ог (c) with rarely occurring indi- 
cators, on the basis of clinical judg- 
ment. In the individual Rorschach 
record, all indicators that fell beyond 
their respective cut-off points received 
a check. For every category but False 
Maturity, the number of indicators so 
checked was the subject’s score for that 
category- False Maturity was scored as 
present Or absent on the basis of an 
interlocking pattern of indicators fall- 
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ing beyond specified cut-off points. 
Estimates of the intensity of a given 
variable for the subject in relation to 
others in the group are based solely 
on the number of its indicators he 
offers beyond the cut-off point. Al- 
though the various indicators of any 
category are not assumed to represent 
equal units, there did not appear to be 
sufficient theoretic basis for assigning 
weights to them. The nearest ap- 
proach to such weighting lies in the 
attempt to ensure that the pressures 
behind the production of indicators 
might approach equivalence; this was 
done, roughly to be sure, by deter- 
mining beyond-normal points for all 
indicators and by grouping together 
as one indicator all manifestations of 
any one basic way of expressing a 
given psychic force—e.g., as one of the 
manifestations of hostility: a group of 
responses consisting of Weapons, de- 
structive implements, and destructive 
animal or plant parts. 
Reliability of the Scor 


ing System 
As a check on the 


spective judgm, 
tors that turned 


human or animal figures with expli it 
harmful characteristics; 

content; and all color re 
ferentiated into FC, CF, 
master sheets giving the 
all indicators in all 
281) , records were 
the incidence of t 
ten were then s 
would give the highest r 
of the indicators being ii 


incidence of 
protocols 
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ses in the 
pendently scored all таре 4E ay 
ten protocols for. the pde propor- 
of the seven indicators. of the ir 
tion of responses where crede or both 
dicators was scored by PES er cent 
of the scorers was 182 [we Te 
(N = 299). When Dr. ate scores 
sults were compared ме writer (0 
originally assigned by 5 tocol, agree: 
each response in cach prot cst О all 
ment occurred in 83.3 per aison W 
responses. When the aa apes indivi 
made in terms of wiege a the cut 
dual case fell above or be gi the tw? 
off point for cach indicaron, | of the 
workers agreed 95.7 per € 
time. 


son of the two sets of Ve 2 
agreement in 93.3 per rr 
sponses (the preporton 9 either 
responses receiving a wis 

first or second time was 19. 


Validity of the Scoring System. bet 
The selection of їн, о E 
quite conservative in ne = well jen 
ing only those reasonab ий іпіса py 
lished on experimental on por Н 
pirical grounds or well 3 Fion boi 
an extensive body of gend vali 
and findings. Though t ental ^ ра 
has not been an experim ation of 
certain inferential infor dre 
emerged from the study О statis „ел 
multiple sclerotics. То Aoring sy” wo 
significant degree, this 5С 


ee; t 

| ating ра 

Succeeded іп age Г lines jon 
8roups of children alo B rehan те 


had been hypothesized belo орт jn 
the basis of personality- vation ig 
theory and clinical DESEE pré 
each of the seven categorie 
here. 


Special note should be ™ 


aat a 
not unexpected finding Lum WI 
vidual indicators discrim is V ‘cal 


"1 S. 

ly between the two gr on ychol? 
indicators related to t" < su 
category are combine 


ade M dv 
wW 
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that meaningful differences emerge. 
This generalization may be applied 
with equal force to sex differences, 
which seldom have been found statis- 
tically significant when the concern 
has been with single Rorschach vari- 
lng but which do assume promi- 
hence when psychologically coherent 
Categories are considered (1, 2) - 


4 АТ: ` d 
APPLICATION OF THE SCORING SYSTEM 


сы records are obtained in 
fer andard individual administra- 
check Lp inquiry. Each is then 
tois ef for the presence ol all indica- 
ты ка the following section. 
metho 1 scoring is based on Klopfer's 
Multi i 0o , with two differences: (a) 
When pes determinants are scorec 
equall NO ‘ox more determinants seem 
entiation 018. (b) FC and CF differ- 
terse 1 is based on the traditional 
Color— e which aspect — form or 
emph the subject himself puts major 
asis on. 
П general, indicators are scored 
iene main responses, but there 
Subjects io (a) In the case of 
ing the a offer few responses dur- 
Study, les rst administration (in our 
distributi than the first quartile of the 
Samples ion for total R in the two 
new a but who expand and add 
atier iponses during the inquiry, the 
le “ee also are included in 
False Marai and (b) in scoring the 
r epus 2 pattern, additional col- 
ela S iei are counted. Qualitative 
inquir ions that emerge only in the 
that ә) аге scored the same as those 
Bur inpar in the free association. 
ay shadi a scoring categories, such 
they © ng, the hesitancy with which 
standard Bo is considered, following 
А Rorschach procedure. 
indicere cepit can contribute only one 
area: н to any one psychological 
Satisfy t len, rarely, a. response may 
Within € definition of two indicators 
do loan same category only the 
Xeeption one is recorded. A partial 
NE hd Occurs in the area of Gen- 
and Eva lety where Shading Per Cent 
Sive-R Per Cent may include 


on] 
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among their components, percepts 
that serve as the basis of another anxi- 
ety indicator. The same response, how- 
ever, can be scored in more than one 
category — for instance, under both 
anxiety and hostility — since, as 
Schafer (12) has put it, " the 
same content may be looked at from 
different points ol view and may enter 
into different thematic clusters." 
When the scoring has been com- 
pleted, the number of times each indi- 
cator appeared in a record is counted. 
If the amount is above the cut-off 
point, the indicator is checked as 
present to a significant degree. The 
number of indicators so checked in 
each psychological category is the sub- 
ject's score for that category and may 
range from 0 up to 3 or more. The 
False Maturity pattern is scored as 
jresent or absent on the basis of an 
interlocking set of indicators shown in 


Table I. 
SCORING CRITERIA FOR INDICATORS 
An extensive discussion of the liter- 


ature on the meaning of these indica- 
tors, together with reports on pub- 
lished norms where such are available, 
is given elsewhere (1). Each indicator 
is defined below. Examples are added 
for the qualitative indicators but not 
for formal scores since the latter are 
used in accordance with Klopfer's (7) 
definitions, with the exception of FC, 
CF differentiation mentioned above. 
Cut-off points refer to the figure at 
and above which the indicator is 
checked as present to a significant 
degree; quartiles and percentiles are 
computed from published norms or 
from frequency distributions of the 
indicator in samples available to the 


investigator. 


General Anxiety | | 
nt: Proportion of 


1. Shading per сё і 
total R employing any form of c, k, or 
К shading as а mam determinant, Per- 
cepts containing shading may also be 
scored under other anxiety indicators. 
Cut-off: 


3 : Б 
o Little m: Percepts using any form 
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of little m as a main determinant; con- 
fined to inanimate movement and 
precarious balance and not including 
Klopfer's expressive m. If a percept 
with little m is also a frightening one, 
it receives only one check under Gen- 
eral Anxiety, the check being assigned 
to whichever indicator seems domi- 
nant. Cut-off: Qy | 

3. Evasive R per cent: Proportion of 
total R consisting of: a) Vague, amor- 
phous percepts where the subject 
really does not commit himself, such 
as blot descriptions, outlines, geogra- 
phy, vague designs, vague anatomy, 
vague "leaves," b) Perseveration—e, T 
three or more appearances in a record 
of average length — of non-specifically 
shaped items such as clouds, hills, 
sticks. c) Highly impersonal content 
such as alphabet, Beometry, punctua- 
tion. Cut-off: 90th percentile. 

4. a) Frightening or threatening 
figures, scenes, or situations; Percepts 
so described or with strong cultural 
implications of threat, conveying the 
feeling that the World is a dangerous 
place. Not included unless their threat 
Was specified by the subject were 
bombs, firecrackers, explosions, battle 
scenes, scarecrows, crocodiles, 

Examples of figures scored: ogre, 
Witch, vulture, madman, dragon, 
sere ol по merely per 

anatomy) , hangman's mask; 
also references to parts of such figures 
~~ Witch's hat, devil's nose: descrip. 
tions in terms of 
ures which when 
sive have a terrifyi 
who eats people, gob] 

Examples of frighteni 
humans or animals 
(but not just runnin 
attacked, ‘on fire, helpless; “Hell 
where people are punished," « 
body buried in a mountain," « 
caught in a tree"; “snail's aerials 
stick out to see if it's safe so they 
start crawling and find à new home". 
also specifically stated protections 
against danger, such as “ 
for if you fall in the water.” 

b) Concepts invo 


g), aggressively 


they 


luing strangeness 
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ae d 
or weirdness, either explicitly cn 
or inherent in the peepee a 
from Mars, “invisible man 2 bug” 
mummies, “very quem Той ШЕ n 
prehistoric man I There i 
“bird people,” “Aztec p Б) in the 
often an overlap of (a) and if ap 
same percept; either or а СигоЁ: 
gle response is scored as one. 

Q: ut ap 
refus- 
or not 


‚ Rejection of a card, i 
parent negativism as ian ЕП = 
als to do other things: eA Qs 
recovered in inquiry. Cutoll: Xs 
Body Concern . 

Sex differences may infl 
category. 

l. Anatomy respons 
animal, including x-Tays, 
cluding “blood” by itself. h 
H area on Card IÍ is seen as етсе} 
in human movement, yo ee 
not included under ae eat 
sponses; if, however, no ve ien ALT 
present it is counted as an: 
off: Qx | 

2. Mutilation respons si 
humans, or objects с 
some way hurt, injured, E 
ing (but not merely as си ; p 
aged. It does not ШОШ i the b ү 
ence to a part as missing W nori Es 
justifies such an p or Ga 
erally seen that way (с.б, | 1) with? 
tral human figure on Care may һа 
any remark about how it | 


uence this 


Human = 
: but not " 
If the ust 

keletons 
pt 18 


Animals: 
ed as 


1 
dy 
asec 
r^ dant 
eler 


‘out off) A a 
happened. (such as "cut mol being, o. 
ticism of the blot pol at c) A 
"good" human or anil 


1 апу E 

Sponses that are pudeat. 0 fol 
tomy or are concerned wi s ee 
in human or animal rà one. 
lowing indicator) s Соо Things Jit 

Some examples are: ttered, Pe 
broken, chopped off, ха іп а отп 

ооу, etc.; “old house falling Id 
98 with branch chopped © by sey 
ukeleles,” "cat run Sv ning l a 
roller,” “dog's paw dropp utter i 
do when they're hurt.” 2 
thing out of middle 


" Moses ene т 
E o — — € eee 


— — әб 
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sion and his injurious deed — “mon- 
ster who chops people's feet off,” 
claws clawing a dog's tail.” 
Mutilation responses often involve 
admixtures of — hostility-aggression 
and/or dysphoria and are so scored 
when the aggression is dwelt on or the 
agent is explicity mentioned. They are 
not included under Frightening К un- 
less the percept would have been so 
Scored aside from the damage involved 
Teg. “haunted house falling apart,” 
gorilla with his foot chopped off.” 
. 9. Deformity in human or animal 
figur s: Reference to figures somehow 
Колле Or disfigured without any 
np ication of a missing part having 
een removed by force or accident. 
par included are references to missing 
oe in areas where the blot justifies 
ach ап interpretation or it is often 
given. Some examples are: one-legged 
Man, “Aztec god with misshapen head 
and practically no body or arms," two- 
pnus human or animal, "bow legs,” 
VE us twins when the emphasis 15 ОП 
he deformity not merely their union. 
utoff: one. 
д санана Цу such a response will 
but Es scored under Frightening R, 
ity -— occurs only when the гонах 
enin erely heightens an already fright- 
Beane or strange image or adds a 
jp энер frightening character to 


"a Other content related to concern 
aud ^ the body and its malfunctioning 
dic; not included in the preceding 1n- 
eu ators—e.g., medical thermometer, 
i ler bottle. Cut-off: one. 
ysphoria 
ie separation of anxiety and dys- 
Seer 1а is not easy and may at times 
° NS artificial since the two are. 50 
Mates intermeshed; in Beck's Y scoring 
$0 gory, for instance, they attain 
mething of an interpretive equiva- 
oe Anxiety and dysphoria appear 
ТЫ linked by a basic unpleasant 
гар. 16 (опе, but may, perhaps, be use- 
x Y differentiated in terms of anxiety 
guessing the associated apprehensive 
"hsion, while dysphoria reflects а 
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more specifically depressive, unhappy 
affect. The category of dysphoria pre- 
sented here attempts to pick up such 
sad, depressive feelings. Sex differences 
may influence this category. 

1. а) Black or grey as surface color 
(C') in a record without counterbal- 
ancing bright-color richness: Dark 
C' equals or exceeds color R. 

Or, b) Shading described in terms 
of darkness or gloom, e... dark clouds, 
thunderstorm, black smoke, tornado 
(if visualized in terms of dark threat- 
ening clouds) , “dark trees [undifferen- 
tiated] over which the sun is shining." 
Cutoff: one, (a) or (b). 

9. Other dysphoric content: Per- 
cepts not covered by indicators 1 and 
3 in this category and where gloomy, 
sad, or hopeless qualities are either 
verbalized by the subject or are in our 
culture almost universally associated 
with the percept—e-g^ "old tattered, 
dirty scarecrow,” dead things (human, 
animal, plant) , "dying flower," ragged 
worn-out things, person crying, "wolf 
howling at night," сойп, “leaves fall- 
ing in the snow." Cut-off: one. 

N.B.: If such a percept also quali- 
fies for scoring under Frightening R 
or Mutilation R, it is scored under 
whichever of these indicators seems 
dominant but never under more than 
one of the three, in order to avoid 
overlap with indicator 3 in this cate- 


гу. . 
ү) Sum of dysphoric responses їп 
other categories: Specifically, sum 
Frightening- Weird R (indicator 4un- 
der General Anxiety) and Mutilation 
R (indicator 2 under Body Concern) Р 
While such responses seem primarily 
to reflect anxiety, it appears to be anx- 
iety colored by consciously unpleasant, 
oppressive affect. Cut-off: two. 


Hostility 

Sex differences may 
category. 

1. Hostile or destructive M or FM, 
as distinguished from merely assertive 
action. Specific examples are: fighting, 
arguing, attacking, “dragon ready to 
strike," humans ог animals in move- 


influence this 
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ment and described as angry, "canni- 
bals bending over a skull," boy stick: 
ing out his tongue, animals рив a 
plane apart, tiger holding а ra us 
just caught (ie. aggression in immed- 
late past) . Cut-off: one. — 

2. Weapons, destructive implements, 
and destructive animal or plant parts: 
Objects capable of injuring living be- 
ings, as Schachtel formulates it, and 
whose function is primarily destruc- 
tive in the immediate sense of penetra- 
ting, cutting, pounding, imprisoning, 
punishing, etc. This includes any pri- 
marily aggressive implement, hurting 
aspect of a plant, or harm-inflictin 
part of an animal as Ad by itself but 
not as a detail of the whole animal. 
Bombs are not included unless specific 
mention is made of their destroying 
powers. Cut-off: two, or one if vivid 
(eg. "destructive looking bomb," 
"you throw it and stab somebody”) , 

Some examples are: arrow, bullet, 
battleship, horsewhip, Mousetrap, scis- 
sors, hammer, drill; claws, thorns, 
“snake fangs — the way they poison,” 
stingers, sword of swordfish, 

3. Human or 
harmful oy hostil 
detailed by 
guished from s ag- 
gressive figures, such as “devil,” with- 
out further specification of aggression. 
i led “уйа” 
ion and per- 
" scoring under 
€ptable exam. 
ples are: ngs, "crocodile 
— they bite people,” "evillooking 
crab,” figures (not in М or FM) de. 


scribed as angry, “insect with crabby 
features, ‘widow who 


kills you.” Cut-off: one. 
These respor 
scored under Fri 
percept would qualify 
harmful characteristic 
explicit or when the ag, 
tion makes an otl atively in. 
nocuous figure quite threatening or 
terrifying—e.g. “bat that eats People.” 
4. Victims of aggression, 


ictim ‹ when the 
aggression itself is dwelt 9n to the ex. 


Cepts that 
Hostile M 


Jumps and 


Ases often 
ghtening R 


are also 
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и i i he ag 
tent that identification ome 
gressor scems almost as grea exti 
than with the victim: ial pone 
of the aggressor is usual. Som i naf 
ples are: cat beaten up by сав, “leat 
walking and someone shot v killed by 
torn apart by a cat,” "anima ane often 
somebody." These E R. Cut 
also scored under Mutila 
olf: one. —À 

5. Other content associate he prece Й 
tility, and not covered d un in war 
ing indicators—e.g., Inc siet hate 
paint,” fort, skull and perm t 
Пепе, punching bag, re 
killing. Cut-off: one. 
Dependency Longings ith getting 

1. M or FM concerned king “drink 
food or eating—C.g., ed eal beg 
ing, pulling or pling Fes Cut-off: 
ging for fish," diving for hs 
one. ай 

9. M or FM олгенде M 
gratification, being Y й 
"little cats hanging e a 3: 
"baby grasshopper | M ammock.”, | 
nest," "man lying m К merely sitti 
does not include figures 
or lying. Cut-off: one. | 

3. Food gh ac =Й вр 
jello, "roast beef, ‹ 
Cut-off: one. ЕРТ 

4. Other oral de 

inc in the preced -bë 
not included in he | es ma 
ency indicators, Examp пей 
vided into two classes: d сеї 

а) Responses overtly 


passi 


ans SI^ ces 

ing fire from mouth, pene ref ‘ing 
at each other, tongue, i ung sting 
(not in M or FM) to biting a 

А - 
eating. ‚сабо! се 

і К ont with implic егеп 

b) ;ontent chef, “J00 
food-taking: fat cook, ch' 


” iba ЖЕ; 
to "fat stomach," cann refere! 
like he’s a sloppy Salen ө “em 
claws used for food gettint 
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of a milk truck," "flower eaten by 
bugs, “where baby cow gets milk,” 
Implements used lor eating or prepar- 
ing food. Gut-oll: two, or one if vivid. 
5. Other content reflecting depend- 
ent longings and concern with passive 
Sak fication, not covered by the pre- 
Ў ing dependency indicators. Cut-off: 
1с, (a) or (b) or (c). 
" а) "Baby" humans or animals: Fig- 
ures definitely younger than the sub- 
Ject, as distinguished [rom those of 
about the equivalent stage of child- 
ус Acceptable examples are baby, 
aby duck, cub, "little" lamb or pup- 
uA or Kitten; but not lamb, kitten, or 
sie without mention of youth or 
es с these are often. used as ge- 
indic; terms by and to children. This 
a was not used for adolescents 
Bre: se of its possible connection with 
gnancy fantasies at that age. 
Cla, _Reterences to Christmas, Santa 
rud the Easter Bunny, birthday 
bol rations, and similar cultural sym- 
in 5 of giving to children and indulg- 
E them. 
"d Presumptive security symbols, 
s homes, nests, teepees, cabins, 
Sur я to hibernate in.’ House with- 
с urther qualification is not used. 
“onstraint in Interpersonal Relations 
ка new responses added during the 
in peti in low-R records are counte 
eeli 115 category, except for the one 
шр ip egre indicator, Frightening 
jer an Figures; that is, what the sub- 
the P i ipn on his first exposure to 
d m is considered more pertinent 
Pace runs the degree of his inter- 
ends constraint than is his subse- 
y expanded record. 
tora лайте per cent: Proportion of 
Shadi using any type of c, k, or 
off: ng as a main determinant. Cut- 
" 


m. (Fc + c 4 с) > (FC + CF + ©) 
tivo wo or more. An excess of at least 
Grik achromatic responses, rather than 
» Was chosen both to intensify the 

or Sure and to lessen the possibilities 
coring mere chance variations. The 
nimal acceptable ratios are 2:0 and 
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3:1. 

3. No H or Hd responses in record. 
Tendencies to H, such as skeletons for 
the popular human figures on Card 
III, are counted as H if they were of- 
fered during the first persentation of 
the card. 

4. Fearful or threatening human 
figures, so described or implicit in the 
cultural attributes of the figure—e.g., 
witch, monster, ghost, skeletons for 
popular humans on Card III, “giant 
chopping a boy,” “scarey mask." These 
percepts are also scored under Fright- 
ening R. Cut-off: one. 

5. Hdx for the popular H on Card 
III, following Beck's (1950) definition 
of Hdx. Scored examples are: top half 
of body, leg, foot or shoe, arm, head. 

6. Absence of popular human fig- 
ures on Card Ш. Hdx and tendencies 
to Р (e.g. skeletons) are ranked with 
full populars on this item, but emer- 
f the popular response during 


gence o 
y is not counted as P. 


the inquir 


False Maturity Pattern 

This category is probably meaning- 
ful only in relation to children. It ap- 
pears to be influenced by sex differ- 
ences. 
The pattern revealed by this meas- 
ure appears basically to reflect an 1n- 
hibition of the child's own immediate 
emotional impulse in the interests of 
determining what is appropriate or 
expected by others. It may vary from a 
rigid selfrestraint (eg, in recor 5 
with no color) to a sensitive, but over- 
ly compliant reaction to his perception 
of others’ needs and wishes (exempli- 
fied in records with excessive FC). 
The syndrome involved may thus be 
an expression of the child's precocious 
adoption of a role of responsibility 
and of an attitude that he must con- 
sider the demands of the interpersonal 
before allowing himself to 


situation 6 A : 
express his own feelings or satisfy his 
а eds—much in the way a re- 


own ne 
sponsible adult acts. That the control 


shown by these children is not in fact 
based on a true if precocious, matu- 
rity, is shown by the excessiveness of 
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i а і attern 
TABLE I—Scoring Criteria for the False Maturity Patte 


e primary 
ecord s vs one of the рг 
The false maturity pattern is considered present when a record Saal doc t belo 
duditarors accompanied by any one of the secondary indicators c 


У ў icators 
Alternatives among Secondary Indicato 


Primary Indicators 
(all without pure C) 


E 
zm 


and 
F.dom'd 
I. Strong FC dominance 
(e.g. 4:1, 3:0, 6:2) 
Mild FC dominance 


1. 


3:1) / 
III. Tentative FC dom, 

(viz., 1:0) 4 
IV. No color present J f 
* Namely, M>2 Sum C accom 


at appropriate age level, or (c) by 


the control itself, the overcompliance, 
and the concomitant lack of flexi- 
bility, spontaneity, and ease, In the 
children of multiple sclerotics, as had 
been predicted, this pattern proved to 
be significantly related. to persisting 
high levels of dependency needs. Such 
a relationship Was not evident in the 
control children, 

The indicators listed below should 
be considered in conjunction with 
Table I. The quartiles and percentiles 
referred to were based on frequency 
distributions of the variable in the 
combined experimental and control 
samples of the original study. 

l. No pure C. Presence of crude 
color in a record, суеп as an addition. 
al, automatically eliminates the record 
from consideration in this category, 

2. FC dominance over CF. Cases 
where the majority of the 
sent poor form 


5 taken as an 
ow much supplemen- 
tary evidence of cautious control 


should be required for a subject to be 
considered overcontrolled and preco- 
ciously mature, Both are specified in 
relation to one another in Table І. 
Additional color responses are given 


as much weight as main color re. 
sponses. 


3. No color responses in record, in 
free association or inquiry. Since ab. 


anied (a) by shading > 
appropriate age level and form-dominated, or (b) by 


M>2 
Sum C 
plus 
other* eo 
second- | 5 
F-dom‘d | 
indies shading or pS FM 
indica- UT EN P 
tors 
/ g 
v v v » 
/ v 


at 
samples 
sem ples 


i available 
5th percentile of av ашаа ls we 
F% > median of the ava 


any two of the last three indicators above. 


ces: 
" P r not ne 
sence of color in itself does ! 


t iveness 
sarily imply control of x БЕ other 
(10, 14) , it is necessary to est a rel 
evidence that would sugg: anization 
tively high level of ego OE Action 
and defensive or avoidant r inguis nec 
emotional stimuli, as dist ү control 
from either brittle rigidity о 
ог primitive acting out ot | 
impulses with minimal ce dence was 
tion, Such supporting ә nce of a 59, 
thought to lie in the pres ated shad: 
nificant degree of epi Quem ] д 
ing or in a minimum bo th of thes 
above average F% — bw 
measures are discussed be Het 5 

4. Shading R (c, k, К), | ated. Т“ 
of which are formdom Nic ed: a 
levels of stringency seem it rt to Ой 
when used as a main wc crm 
findings Shading R Ph perc 
equal or exceed the 65 rage, but P^, 
(as a point of beyon datt g 
necessarily extreme, Sesi 
Shading Per Cent ee usec oriy 
available samples. b) W st to alre? 
as supplementary qus dae 
Strong evidence of отс li 
presence of differentiateC 7 ch 
taken as an indication О 
capacity for such reactions: 

5. M2 Sum C. pum 
median of Foz, frequencies, ied 519) 
samples, or (b) other spec Ж le 
control. The minimal accel 
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Sum C ratios are set at 2:0 and 3:1. 
Accompanying this ratio, Klopfer sug- 
gests an F^, greater than 50 for adults; 
because children generally produce 
higher F% than adults, the F% 
medians were derived from the com- 
bined samples at each age level in the 
Original study. 

б. Fe, z-65th. percentile of F% fre- 
quencies in available samples, at ap- 
propriate age level. 

7. (Fc + c + С)>(ЕС + СЕ + C) 
by at least two. 

8. Relative M dominance over FM. 
Following Klopfer (7), the minimum 
acceptable M:FM ratio is 3:2. 
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Repression and Psychopathology ' 


RicHarp Н. D 


University of Nevada 


Clinicians of all theoretical persua- 
sions accept the dictum that repres- 
sion and psychopathology are related. 
Freud's theory of repression, based on 
resistance, postulates that in neurosis 
the repressed wish exerts pressure on 
the threshold of Consciousness such 
that eternal vigilance or counter pres- 
sure is required to prevent emergence 
into consciousness (1, 12). Thus, 
contemporary psychoanalysts believe 
that "the deeper the repression, the 
more pathogenic the conflict." 

In contrast, Tomkins (19, p. 75) has 
stated that “the deeper the repression, 
the less pathogenic the conflict”. Tom- 
kins assumes that personality is a 
closed system with a finite amount of 
energy available as units of psycholo- 
gical pressure. A unit of pressure, or a 
wish, is the product of intensity (ie. 


strength) and extensity (i.e, Scope). 
Conflicts a 


re pathogenic when (a) the 
entire energy of the system is con- 
sumed, (b) the 


evenly balanced, ‘Tomkins 
visions measures derived from the 

‹ - ^pperception Test (TAT) 
of Intensity, extensity, pressure of re- 
pressing force, Strength of 
Wish, and degree of re 


the pressure of the 
repressed wish can be measured di. 


intensity and remoteness are not inde- 
quivalent, interchange. 
able terms. The circulari ty of definin 
measures in terms of subjective esti- 
mates of other measures has obscured 
development of one measure which 
can be operationally defined and re- 
liably scored; i.e., remoteness. Remote. 


ва 
to thank Dr, 


"The authors wish Silvan s, 
al reading of t} 


ne manu- 


Tomkins for a critic 
script. 


KENNETH CHRISTIA 
Stanford University 


sure ol 
i H ^asure 
ness can be considered a me 


repression. aliave 
T hh paper presents a an a онот 
scores based on Tomkins beers 
of remoteness and their E measure 
to an independent, one PL 
of psychopathology, the } 
METHOD i TAT 
ne se ol 1+ 
The informal clinical use geste 
indicators of ope ag ayer "eto 
formalization into the fo 
categories: 
(a) Object: that towal oru. 
wish of the hero 15 
l. Parent or parents. 


: ле 
ага which d 


aë 
aunt, gU? 


> ау Ватан. 
2. Parent surrogate: ;olicennd! 
7 ian, teacher, boss, p' spouse 

Сой gangster, doctor. ` 

70) ‹ E 

iblit "erm 

sibling, etc. деву, gove! 
3. Human agency: societ} 


"Чеп. В 
ment, law, "peop E apu La 
4. Animals and pe arem demon? 
"ада sters, w1Lch e», 
ings: monsters, v 
5. Physical Objects. - occurrenó $e 
(b) Time: the time ol оге if ifm 
the action in the a tense, 0, 
is not mentioned, t acti 
the verb p verae е 
Е picture. 
depicted in the pic 


e ol 


s 
seci" 
l. Present. hin sub] 
liate past. (wit х 
2. Immec E "Р: 
lifetime) . i 


wich 
3. Immediate future ( 
ject's lifetime) . 
4. Remote past. - 
re. acti? 
5. Remote future. on of the 3C he 
(c) Setting: the pup ret 
of the story as del 
picture. TEN 
l. Customary ВаБ a ре 
2. Other areas ог cot ets; strane 
3. Other worlds: plan ыш 
unnatural [аке ifii pi 
4. Mythology: no - pain 
regarded as fable oF 1 


»» 


7 


er 
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5. No story: description or rejec- 
tion of card. 

(9) Level: the plane ої psychological 
function; the amount or degree 
of rational control of any of the 
characters in the depicted situ- 
ation. 

Rational behavior or thought. 
Wish: desire for something to 
occur or change. 

Memories or daydreams. 
Nightmares or drcams. 

Special states: disease, insanity, 
drunkenness, physical disability, 
illness (must permeate story; 
not situational) . 
(е) Condition: the emotional state 
of the hero in the situation. 
No specific state mentioned. 
?. Envy, fear, shock, hate, anger, 
jealousy, grief. 


n= 


ore шс 


3. Anxiety, frustration, guilt, 

i shame. 

F Fatigue, depression. 

* Destruction, incapacitating emo- 
ч поп. 
These н : i 
j, S€ categories were made into five 
Point sc 


е ales with point буе indicating 
or Laos remoteness or distance. 
ay Р 1 story a maximum score of 25 

Scores 3 Obtained. Using 20 cards the 

lot in anged from 100 to 500. It was 

‘qual tended that these scales have 

E obp гатда since their purpose is 

of ге In à gross estimate, or index, 

5 Pion 1636, Adeguacy of scale con- 
а On was investigated in terms of 
Pete, i tier (b) scoring 

епс reliability, (c) internal con- 

dau С TAT (20 stories) and MMPI 

College cc obtained from 67 female 

re ср. аба, the entire sopho- 
rado $ n at the University of Colo- 

Sents е 100] of Nursing. Table I pre- 
ЦЫ ЕГ and scoring category Te 

by "id Reliability was determined 

betw Cans of per cent of agreement 
Сеп three scorers? using буе TAT 


Ca 


"Tie + 

jonny AT and MMPI data were collected 
Bernstein the senior author and Dr. Lewis 
"AI în for purposes of another study (2) - 


Al T 
AT records were scored by the junior 
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records (20 stories per record) , selec- 
ted at random (i.e., table of random 
numbers) . Per cent of agreement was 
chosen as the appropriate reliability 
statistic for reasons discussed else- 
where (3,17). Agreement among scor- 
ers is greater for Setting, Level and 
Conditions than for Object and Time. 
However, all figures are 80 per cent 
or better. This compares favorably 
with scorer reliability figures of 75 
per cent for Rorschach categories (4). 
There are minimal differences in am- 
biguity of category definitions. Ex- 
perience in content analysis does not 
appreciably affect scoring. That reli- 
able content scoring of TAT protocols 
can be a clerical process has been pre- 
viously demonstrated (5,7,8,9) . 

The problem of internal consisten- 
cy was approached by comparing re- 
moteness scores from five T AT cards 
with those scores from the entire 20 
cards. This short-form consists of cards 
9. 3GF, 4, 6GF, 7GF, and has been 
empirically evaluated for other TAT 
scores (6). Table II presents these 
correlations. The variability of these 
correlations suggests that (a) the 
“card pull" or stimulus-value with re- 
spect to remoteness categories differs, 
(b) usual demonstrations of internal 
consistency by split-half or odd-even 
techniques would not be meaningful 
for those categories affected by stim- 
ulus values, especially Setting and 
Object. 

MMPI records were scored for the 
validity and clinical scales. Neurotic 
triad (Hs, D, Hy) and psychotic triad 
(Pt, Pa, Sc) scores were determined. 
Psychopathology was defined in terms 
of standard scores on the clinical 
scales, excluding МЕ. Ss with scores of 
under 60 composed Group 1 (N=22) ; 
Group 2 contained those with scores 
between 60 and 70 (N—27); Group 
3 were those above 70 (N=18). 


author, Scorer A. In Table I, Scorer B is the 
senior author; Scorer C is Buell Goocher 
whose assistance is gratefully acknowledged. 
Scorers A and C had no previous experience 
in TAT content analysis. 
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iabili "c | agreement) 
Tasir. I — Scorer and Scoring Category Reliability (per cent of agree 


for Three Scorers and Five Scoring Categories on Five TAT 


Scorer 


Object 
e 87 

. 8l 
80 
82.6 


"TABLE II — Product-moment Correla- 
tions Between Remoteness Index 
Scores for 67 Ss on 5 and 20 
TAT Cards 


RI Category Correlation 


ОБес!................. 26* 
Time... -86** 
Setting.. 16 
Level... 57 
Conditions... G8** 
Total Index aire 


* Significant at 


«05 level. 
E 


Significant at Z.01 level, 


ResuLTS 
Table Ш 


presents Remoteness In- 
dex scores, 


neurotic triad, and sy- 
chotic triad scores and t-test compari- 
sons for the three MMPI groups. Re- 
moteness Index scores correlate .42 
with neurotic triad scores and 43 with 
psychotic triad scores for the 67 Ss 


Cards 
Category 2 

Condi- ul 
Time Sening Level пай к 
85 90 92 93 
92 98 s" 9b 
82 98 90 3i 89.5 
86.3 98.3 90.3 SU. 


Discussion val 
ayera 
In evaluating tese results à) he 
problems must be consideret E die of 
Remoteness Index as a ui other 
repression, (b) comparison pos 
measures of repression, (c) € 
dation. ip TAT pre: 
Remoteness, as scored in edes 
tocols, is thought to be a penes any 
the distance from 4 cw 5 - 
disturbing material. Phat ae 
yields material from both et Wit 
and "unconscious" sources arenes’) 
various levels or degrees of That these 
is not currently challenged. ] criment 
levels of awareness can be exp istance 
ally separated in terms © istics 9 
from the stimulus characte i led 
the TAT card is an ieri pt es 
ly the resolution of this di truct Уй 


jous 
ciot 
al 


in research attention to Poire with 
(significant at <.01 level). These re- dation as has recently де 5). pe 
sults suggest that as MMPI defined dependence and anxiety a almo 
psychopathology increases so does the pression has been defined intereste) 
magnitude of the Remoteness Index as many ways as there ett reca 
It will be noted that differences be- investigators. Examples inc пето!" 
tween Groups 1 and 9 аге not of com- of experience or selective suggest 
parable magnitude with differences Studies (18,20), complexes * and tle 
between Groups 2 and 3. This is in under hypnosis (14), 8160683. егеп 
accord with the statistical meaning of ure experiences (13). Two ве (а) 
the standard deviation MMPI scores. MMPI techniques have been n 
; (RJ 
TABLE ТЇЇ — t-test Comparisons of MMPI Groups for Remoteness Index 
N Triad, and P Triad Mean Scores i 
Groups Compared RI N triad t рай 2,00" 
1 : 164 1.73 51 86 n 3ó** 
2 171 = 50 156 
Кы 164 318° 48 Lad 
3 185 62 sd 
9. =. Er P 
* Significant at the <.05 level, 


** Significant 


at the — 01 level. 
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Hy-Pt Index (10), (b) discrepancy 
between MMPI ratings and Interper- 
sonal System estimates (16). The fail- 
ure of this latter demonstration to 
Cross-validate suggests that the defini- 
tonal problem is not easily resolved. 
Thus, the assumed equivalence of re- 
Moteness and repression has the same 
tentative operational status as does 
апу of the above definitions in the 
absence of construct validation studies. 
Cross-validation of the Remoteness 
Index should. involve two processes 
(а) replication using more clearly dis- 
tinet MMPI groups matched on rele- 
vent background variables, (b) com- 
Parison of MMPI defined “normal” 
Soups with matched out-patient and 

Ospital groups. 
кш this study supports the 
se Yoanalytic contention that repres- 
thie and psychopathology are related, 
Ms may hold only for "normal" col- 
ten Women, The present purpose is 
hie a reliable method for mea- 
studs? remoteness and one validation 
въ” The Remoteness Index may 
Ful Sears uscfulne in clinical 
the RE where objective appraisal of 
datum а repression is а necessary 
develo or treatment planning. The 
Шеге N of objective measures of 
rent а mechanisms is part of the cur- 
ncern with establishing clinical 


psy " RAE: 
coy hology in terms of verifiable pro- 
edure, 


З SUMMARY 
ack oretical controversy over the re- 
ору 1 x of repression to psychopath- 
in lone toa definition of repression 
‹ lator, of TAT remoteness. TAT in- 
Mto f S Of remoteness were formalized 
A qi € scales: (a) Object (b) Time 
Setting (d) Level (e) Conditions. 
4 ales were reliably applied by 
P ely untrained scorers. 
Magnan pathology was defined by the 
On сы of MMPI standard scores 
Nore es scales. Groups of sopho- 
егт, E све women were formed in 
Зору : degree of MMPI psychopath- 
(the and their Remoteness Indices 
sum of scores on the five TAT 


The 
re] 
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scales) compared statistically. These 
groups differed significantly in Re- 
moteness Indices in a direction consis- 
tent with support of the psychoana- 
lytic proposition that repression and 
psychopathology are positively corre- 
lated, Problems pertaining to defini- 
tion of repression and to cross-valida- 
tion were discussed. 
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A Note on Female Blacky Protocols 


Sipney I. DEAN 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida 


“a recent article Neuman and Sal- 
tae S (1) factor-analyzed the Blacky 
io in reference to validity. They 
ound that male subjects produced re- 
os consistent with psychoanalytic 

n ; they also found that female 
unt produced — contradictions 
1 ch were not readily understood. 
nee A that psychoanalytic the- 
s ifficult to apply to females with- 
faces artificial straining; and/or, 
males lere лз doubt as to whether fe- 
e aie identily with a dog as easily 

ales can. 


мые, investigators (1, p. 431) 
suitabl An animal that may be more 
lave "e for female use is the cat. Cats 
роке) 18 been associated with sup- 
males y female characteristics, and le- 
With mente find it easier to identify 
Proble: cat family. This nagging little 
When тт recently сате to awareness 
old ЖР author was testing a ten year 
telee 1 who was a social isolate. She 
as “hen 10 Blacky throughout the test 
(love LR responded to cards XI 
idea] f ject for females) and X (ego 
Mase or females) in a consistently 
sculine manner. 
Ts — а too easy to assume that 
thorough € of response represented a 
tion, ees masculine identifica- 
inquire Is the test proper the author 
that Bla about “him”. The girl stated 
‘pon Pa sounds like a boy's name. 
the su urther inquiry she replied with 
and eh statement; "dogs are he 
ats are her.” 


т | 
juris ten year old girl had finally 
into words the vague impressions 


of the author. A check with co-workers 
revealed ready acceptance of the 
child's logic. In evaluating the pro- 
tocol, and disregarding Blacky's being 
called male, the girl's psychosexual de- 
velopment was not unusual. She did 
tend. to. be similar to mother in the 
attribute of dominance (the girl had 
lost two fathers to divorce) , but this 
was not masculine identification. Real- 
ity contact was good, and the girl 
tested out at high average intelli- 
gence. 

Two factors seem worthwhile add- 
ing to the Neuman and Salvatore (1) 
discussion. First, they say that dogs 
may convey masculine characteristics 
such as aggressiveness. It also seems 
possible that some females shy away 
from dogs because of the concept of 
"bitchiness" (which seems to replace 
the termagant and shrew designa- 
tion) . Second, if Blacky sounds like a 
male name, and indeed it seems to, 
should not a set of cat family counter- 

arts have “Whitey” as the heroine? 

Not every testee can be so enlighten- 
ing in his verbalizations as this ten 
ear old girl; but she should not be 
considered unique. Further considera- 
tion of the projective material elicited 
from females on the Blacky seems nec- 
essary so long as such a confounding 
factor may exist. 
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i i Rorschach' 
The Influence of Chromatic and Achromatic Color in the Ro 


Joun E. EXNER, Jn. 
` DePauw University 


It has been pointed out by Baugh- 
man (1) that there are relatively few 
studies published in which the Sumit: 
lus properties of the Rorschach blots 
have been examined by means of al- 
tering one or more of the properties. 
In a survey of literature pertaining 
to this problem he cites twenty-five 
studies in which at least one stimulus 
property of the blots has been ех- 
perimentally manipulated. T wenty of 
these studies 
effects of chromatic color, while the 
remaining five attempt evaluation of 
other stimulus Properties. Most of the 
studies dealin 
in the Rorsch 


to examine the effects of chr 


€ or decrease of fre 
quency of responses to plates VIII, IX, 
and X. Two of the studies reported 
by Baughman, those of Crumpton (3) 
and Grayson (4), deal directly with 
other influenti 


al aspects of chromatic 
color as it is used i 


| general 
Tumpton even su 
vidua] colored 
stimulus char; 
tent that а rez 


area. 
gests that the indi. 


their 


iven the same inter- 
action to а 


While the authors of m 
Appear to Һауе conclusiy 


strated the Uselessness of 
of color sho 


attempted 
in such 


any studies 
ely demon. 
the concept 

ck, they also seem to have 
to interpret their results 
а manner as to exclude the 

! This article h 
Ph.D. thesis acce 


aduate Schoo] 
accomplished under 


the direction of F. s. Freeman 


; mining 
importance of color in. doe de 
responses. Studies inp А, "тей 
pécts of color other than d Sen didi 
related to color shock SUB enit 
these. conclusions. may x. e Exe 
erroneous and that an (gd in re 
clude the importance о cin vigi o 
sponses may be premature 
these later results. ај › 

This experiment са. S Romai 
investigate the elfects о уби, оп 
and chromatic color, asa iie nn proc 
the perceptual and D remm m the 
esses ol the individual as heses were 
Rorschach. Three vies problem. 
formulated in regard to this | 
They are: ‚бочу ай 

І. Chromatic color has a Fr sre 

influence on an indiv regardless 
sponse to a epi E he 
of his conscious aware T 


Р to 
esigned t 


тег 
Is 
-to h 
relation of that color a 
іЙ: 
sponse. TT. ү 
2. Achromatic color та dividual ; 
cant influence on an don regard 
Fi ў 
геѕропѕе 10 а регсер awarene 


less of his pc gel ed 
of the relation of th: 


av 
his response. n colors П 
3. Different chromatic Y stimuli 

significantly differen thi 


e degree pe 
"haracteristics to the € e ill 
characteristics 1 response Will пе 
an individual's resp y 


st in parb ^7 
directed, at least in Mimulus. 
specific color of the s 


METHOD 


wa 

Card I of the Шона 

for use in this design. ut 

based on two considerat ae е, NT 

color is completely at in commit yis 
ond, there are at least 0% are € 


ed 
TE 
ion V 1 
First: 


s select 


es aln, 
These respor™ new 

51 а qure" 
a winged creature, ИЛИН imañ bots 
all of the blot: and the "he 


- и "uon О 
using the center porti 


Ф 
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These general r sponses may be sub- 
divided into five specific responses; a 
bat, a butterfly, à moth, or a person 
or the lower half of a person. 
Chromatic copies of this card were 
created using. the monochrome-dye 
Coupling method so that the achro- 
Matic color was replaced by chromatic 
color and size, form, background, and 
shading components were held con- 
[sea Three chromatic colors were se- 
the R from the chromatic plates of 
ieee to be used on the ex- 
Smental cards, one color per card. 
hese colors are the blue from Beck's 
Beds d of Card X, the green from 
Чират 7 area ol Card IX, and the 
А à from Beck's 013 area of 
Ard X, 
ror hundred subjects were selected 
ter het student body of the Roches- 
dents tute of Technology. These stu- 
Match ae then divided into four 
grou A ee one hundred to each 
Were! ps ll of the subjects selected 
Fach ctween the ages of 18 and 25. 
and Bl contained cighty males 
Made — à females. Matching was 
centile g the basis of the total per- 
оп Educ. on the American Council 
lion, meu Psychological Examina- 
terea es Cornell Index was admin- 
EXperime Бит subject prior to the 
‹ Waid one testing in an attempt 
Чун Ча] using seriously disturbed in- 
ach 5 P subjects. 
Was азар the four matched groups 
Dus], foe one ol the cards previ- 
lony кеййр еа, so that three of the 
Xperiment ires assigned one of the 
X the fe tal chromatic cards each 
urth, or control group, was 


ssi 

Signe ip, 
x i> the standard achromatic Card 
№ € Rorschach test. Each subject 


йв: e 
sho 1 t 
Wn the card assigned his or 
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her group individually. The adminis- 
tration ol the card was preceded by in- 
structions normally used with the Ror- 
schach test, substituting the word card 
for cards. Prior to the instructions a 
short statement was made to the effect 
that the student was a subject in a 
scientific experiment, the results of 
which would have no bearing on his 
status as a student in school, As in 
standard administration of the Ror- 
schach, a free-association period was 
followed by an inquiry which cm- 
ployed the use of nonleading ques- 
tions. Each response plus the inquiry 
was recorded verbatim. The elapsed 
time between the presentation ol the 
card and the first response was also 
recorded. 

The responses were scored by the 
Beck method with the exception of 
those responses which included animal 
movement or the use of achromatic 
color. In these instances, the Klopfer 
symbols of FM and C' were used res- 
pectively. Statistical analysis of the 
data was accomplished by using the 
Chi-square method. Reaction times 
for each group were compared by use 
of a t test. 

RESULTS 

A total of 563 responses were given 
to the four cards used in this investi- 
gation. The number of responses given 
to each card plus the average elapsed 
time between the presentation of the 
card and the first response is shown 
in Table I. 

An examination of Table I reveals 
that the greatest number of responses 
were given by Group П, to the blue 
card, significantly more than to either 
the brown or green cards. It may also 
be noted that the shortest reaction 
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Group I 
Location Black Card 

No. 9, 

Whole. ... 101 687 

Large Detail + -278 
Small Detail 5 XE : 
White Space. 14 095" 


* Signifies a significant differenc 
" Signifies a significant differenc 
* Signifies a significant diffe 
* Signifies a significant diff. 


time, on the average, occurred in this 
group, significantly less than in either 
of the other groups using chromatical. 
ly colored cards. These factors seem 
to suggest that the blue card was re- 
sponded to with the least difficulty. 

Since there are many factors in- 
volved in the scoring of these re. 
sponses, they will be presented in the 
three categories generally used when 
referring to Rorschach responses. The 
first of these is location, A response 
breakdown, with reference to location, 
by groups is shown in Table П. The 
&roup percentage of each factor is in- 
cluded in this table for Purposes of 
clarification, 

From an examination of Table II it 
Ty be noted that the number of 
whole and small detail responses dif- 


fers significantly in Group II from all 
other groups, 


ficantly less, 


colo ite space was 
used significantly less by Group I than 


was scored as Dd. Klopf 
be a large detail area. If th 
had been accomplished using the Klopfer 
method, a statistically si 

at the 01 level would h 
Groups I and II with relati 


responses. The importance Of these res 

s however, lies in the content and will be 
discussed in greater detail in another sec. 
tion. 
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Taste II—A Group Breakdown of Responses by Determinants 
Group I Group II Group III Group IV 
Determinant Black Card Blue Card Brown Card Green Card 
No. % No. % No. % No. % 
Human Movement... 19. 129 40 241274 14 .109 13 .106 
Animal Movement... 31.200 84 н 16 .125 17 139 
Achromatic Plus 
„Chromatic GOVE irei 14 095M9 44 2657" By 445 65 .523 
Chromatic Color Only гааг. G $7 РЧ 9 882 61 .500 
> ding, Texture or Vista 25. 170 16 .096 15 117 29 37" 
orm . 69 469 81 487 17 3672 30 9452" 


‚ Signifies a significant difference from Group I at the .01 level. 

N Signifies a significant difference from Group II at the .01 level. 

a Signifies a significant difference from Group Ш at the .01 level. 
Signifies a significant difference from Group IV at the .01 level. 


Sponses, the content A response 
breakdown, with reference to content, 
Y groups is shown in Table IV. The 
Broup percentage of each factor is in- 
cluded in this table for purposes of 
Clarification. 
it From an examination of Table IV 
may be noted that the use of a whole 
ШИП figure occurred. significantly 
re in response to the blue card but 


significant diflerences in the use of 
human detail were not found between 
any of the groups. The use of a whole 
animal occurred significantly more in 
responses to the achromatic card than 
to any of the chromatic cards. Animal 
detail responses occurred most to the 
blue card, significantly more than to 
the achromatic card. 'The large num- 
ber of botany responses to the brown 
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and green cards makes each of y 
significantly different from Groups 
and П but not from each other. A 
significantly larger number of land- 
scape responses were given to the 
green card than to any of the others. 
Water was given as a response in 
Group II significantly more times than 
in Groups I or III. A significant num- 
ber of x-ray responses were given ex- 
clusively to the achromatic card. 

It would be unrealistic to end an 
analysis of response content with the 
material presented in Table IV, as 
much of that material represents gen- 
eralized scoring symbols or terms for 
the contents of a response. In some 
cases the specificity of content is over- 
looked for the sake of brief u 
Or an ease of statistical comparison. 
In Table IV the responses of excre- 


category which we 
quately, Yet, 


„апу specific item, 
In at least ten re. 
Y group, and is not listed 
is shown in Table V, 
percentage of each item is 
this table for Purposes of 


occurred 
sponses, in an 
in Table IV, 
he group 
included in 
clarification. 
Tom examination of Table ү it 
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twenty-six leaf responses to the brown 
card, identifying it as a leaf in autumn 
or fall. Color was used in fourteen of 
the fifteen leaf responses to the green 
card, identifying it as having its nat- 
ural green color. Snow was mentioned 
in seventeen responses to the blue 
card, significantly more than in any of 
the other groups. The achromatic col- 
or was used in each of these responses. 
Chromatic color was used in two of 
these responses in relation to the snow, 
mentioning that it suggested coldness. 


Discussion 


Ne ra best to first consider the 
othe 2s they apply to the three hy- 
ol enn pre iously stated. The first 
Significa states: Chromatic color has a 
ome d influence onan individual 5 
lis hi i a perception regardless of 
Чоц Rie iens awareness ol the rela- 
rm that color to his response. The 
Mt presented in Tables II, IV, and 
eae p gue strong evidence in sup- 
illere, this hypothesis, The significant 
sponse. ‘ces between the groups of re- 
a bell " Mesas human movement, 
of hean mow suggest the occurrence 
COnsciou e luences with little or no 
the color awareness by the subject of 
Never ту; ee a referral to color was 
nificant diff, m the inquiry. The sig- 
respo Шегепсез between the groups 
botana p including landscape or 
dicate th 18 of a type which would in- 
атое eee GE the influences 
Varenes, qs color with a conscious 
Since Ned the subject of the color 
le inc ed Was generally indicated in 
RES quiry. 


pic und hypothesis states: Ach- 
ee on m or has a significant influ- 
Perceptio n individual s response to à 
Warene ч regardless of his conscious 
re of the relation of that color 
in Tablo 5096 Two items presented 
of , is 1 V lend evidence in support 
olorin lypothesis, First, when the 
‘chrome or the blot was changed from 
i a bar to chromatic, the response 
n one ; occurred far less frequently. 
diq Instance, to the blue card, it 

Occur at all This indicates 
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that the achromatic color plays an im- 
portant role in the popularity of this 
response in Rorschach test protocols. 
In some instances when the bat re- 
sponse was given to the achromatic 
card, color was mentioned in the in- 
quiry; however this was not the case 
in the majority of the responses and 
could only be elicited through a test- 
ing of limits process. This suggests 
that, in the larger number of cases, 
achromatic color influences this iden- 
tification with little or no conscious 
awareness, by the subject, of the ach- 
romatic color. The second factor, pert- 
inent to this hypothesis, is the signifi- 
cant number of references to snow in 
responses to the blue card. In each of 
these references mention of the white- 
ness of the card was included but us- 
ually only after considerable inquiry. 
This fact could indicate that the white 
ground of the card was pertinent to 
the response but not always in the im- 
mediate conscious processes of the in- 
dividual. 

The third hypothesis states: Differ- 
ent chromatic colors have significantly 
different stimulus characteristics to 
the degree that an individual's re- 
sponse will be directed, at least in 
part, by the specific color ol the stimu- 
lus. Considerable evidence is pre- 
sented in Tables III, IV, and V to sup- 
port this hypothesis. First, responses 
including human movement, a whole 
female figure, a bell, and snow oc- 
curred significantly more times 1n re- 
sponse to the blue card than to either 
of the other chromatically colored 
cards, The response of a bell to Beck's 
Dd24 area is possibly one of the most 
interesting of these. It occurred 13 
times in response to the blue card as 
compared with only once to the achro- 
matic card and once to the brown card 
as never given in response to the 
green card. Color was never mentioned 
as a factor involved in this percept, 
yet obviously the stimulus character- 
istics of the color must have played 
some role. This seems to indicate the 
presence of some process below the 
limen of conscious awareness. It may 
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well be that a similar process с 
the frequency of response to Beck's 
DI area on Card X which is also col- 
ored blue. It seems realistic to hypo- 
thesize that the color іп itself “has 
some positive stimulus characteristics 
which draw the individual to it rather 
than to another area of the card and 
thus a response may be forced to this 
area in preference to others. Second, 
landscape responses occurred signi- 
ficantly more to the green card than to 
either of the other chromatically col- 
ored cards. Although the leaf responses 
occurred frequently to both the brown 
and green cards, the coloring pre- 
dominantly differentiated these as 
"autumn" or natural "green" leaves, 
respectively. Third, the use of form 
differed significantly in frequency in 
each of the chromatic cards when com- 
pared with each other. It was used 
most lrequently. in responses to the 
blue card and least frequently in re- 
sponses to the green card, Fourth, the 
use of chromatic color, as a response 
i significantly in 

the chromatic 

cards when compared with each other, 
It is difficult to evaluate the re- 
sults of this experiment in terms of 
Rorschach testing. Certainly they seem 
to bear out Crumpton's findings (3) 
from which she Suggested that a re. 
action to color on one card cannot be 
given the same interpretation as a 
similar reaction on a different card, 
Obviously to attempt a weighing of 
each colored area of the Rorschach 
cards could well destroy the quanti- 
tative values already established, yet 
it may be possible that some weighing 
of certain popular-type responses 
might be accomplished, For example 
the results of this experiment suggest 
that a. C' element is almost always in. 
cluded in the Tesponse of a bat to 
Card T. At present we rely on the 
Introspective judgment of the subject 
as to whether or not this actually does 
exist. It seems probable that there are 
instances where the individual may 
not be aware of its influence or may 
not be able to articulate this element 
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no 
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teaching the usc ol the Rorsc ; pp dE 
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pressed affectivity, or unsatiatet: he 
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literature. Certainly no forms i Di 
sions concerning this Iss his expeti 
made here. The results of Oe it some 
ment seem to have pointed © 
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stimulus characteristics. Since most of 
the work presently published concerns 
color in its chromatic form, it is ob- 
vious that additional work should be 
undertaken with other determinants 
and possibly even with the specific 
Stimulus characteristics of portions of 
cards. 


SUMMARY 

| Four matched groups, each con- 
tuning one hundred essentially nor- 
mal subjects, were used in an investi- 
8ation concerning the stimulus char- 
Acteristics of color as applied in pro- 
cns tests, Card I of the Rorschach 
uis aree chromatically colored deri- 
RODA. е it, created Бу the mono- 
Size [ob ye coupling method so that 
Were hod shading, and background 
terials 6 d constant, were used as ma- 
assi vá r this study. Each card was 
frc ed to one group and adminis- 
[ iine subjects in that group 1n- 
Schach 7 y, using the standard. Ror- 
ing re procedures, The data concern- 
minan eo location, response deter- 
group z and response content of each 
[n a vere compared with each of the 
TI Broups. | 
Ne results suggest that achromatic 
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and chromatic color stimuli have sig- 
nificant influences on an individual's 
response to a perception regardless 
of his conscious awareness of the rela- 
tion of that color to his response. This 
indicates that there may be a need to 
formulate better methods of inquiry 
or establish common interpretations 
of certain “perceptual” type responses 
so as to differentiate them from “pro- 
jective” type responses. The results 
also indicate that different chromatic 
colors have significantly different stim- 
ulus characteristics thus indicating 
that there may also be a need to evalu- 
ate the present methods of weighing 
color-influenced responses. 
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Rorschach Responses as Verbal Behavior 
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This paper attempts to emphasize 
to Rorschach workers that Mu arem 
responses are samples of verbal Der 
havior. It is from this verbal behavior 
that the examiner may infer percep- 
tual behavior. However, he gets no 
direct information about perceptual 
responses which are, by their nature, 
strictly private. This has a number 
of implications. | КА 

The most obvious implication con- 
cerns the inquiry. Traditionally the 
inquiry has been conducted in order 
to discover those aspects of the stimu- 
lus situation which have participated 
in determining the subject's response. 
The assumptions of such a procedure 
are 1) Ss do not respond to all the 
stimulus properties; 2) the selection 
of properties (or individual differ- 
ences in readiness to respond to vari- 
ous stimulus properties) is correlated 
with or predictive of other behaviors 
Or characteristics, For example, Ss 
who respond to shading, or whose 
perception of shading participates in 
determining their associations to the 
blot, are said to be anxious, sensitive, 
and inhibited; and З) Ss report of de. 
terminants is an accurate description 
of the manner in which the stimulus 
properties have modified his behavior, 
if the inquiry is conducted “properly,” 
It is probably because of the difficulty 
in conducting an in uiry “properly” 
that Baughman (1) has developed his 
paired-comparisons inquiry method, 
which largely avoids the reliance on 
introspective verba] reports. 

It is our contention that these as- 
sumptions are highly questionable, 
and unnecessary for Rorschach inter- 
pretation. In particular, the introspec- 
tionist fallacy of the third assumption 
is obvious, and Without this assump- 
tion the two others are of little use 
in evaluating Rorschach beh 
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ant may not be as important as the 
ability of the subject to verbalize it. 
It would thus be inappropriate for 
the examiner to “push” the subject 
to verbalize this determinant. It is 
therefore also suggested that Baugh- 
ст paired comparison method may 
remis the very source of informa- 
[^ me ne subject s introspective ver- 
n i ey is the most import- 
other i orschach diagnosis. On the 
iens mand, assuming that there 15 no 
ben Kies correspondence between ac- 
rend oper ps and verbalized de- 
иеш and further assuming that 
plied sos information may be sup- 
variables a nain ol both sets of 
may aie ae Baughman's procedure 
the stan | i valuable supplement to 
andard Rorschach method. 

аа implication of defining 
than dirae | Csponses as verbal rather 
lies a Lea y perceptual is that 1t 1m- 
anteced broader range of conditions 
errin 2 to a response; it 15 the in- 
іцо оі antecedents which con- 
оосар Aires from a Rorschach 
May hs mong such antecedents 
(which UM is S's respons hierarchy 
and reintor udes past practice, drives 

; rcements) , his present moti- 


Va 

iin set (a function of the ex- 
With res К зицапоп in interaction 
of the epange hierarchy) , the nature 
15 respon aans materials to which he 
cla ska ing, plus а very important 
Ope at ol self-responses which may 


Ша] те as a "filter" between percep- 
^h; CSPonses and verbal responses. 
Бүр ne. may be represented 
also iy n as introspective ability, but 
the L gment based on perception of 
ua] о ition situation. Thus sex- 
Rived 1208. and parts таву be per- 
Not re e the blots, but Ss often do 
‹ арт them because they feel that, 
Yanq ц ng the nature of the examin 
Ver le examination situation, such 


115 
not 


„Оза 

SS. де POE would be inapproprt 
act, it is p а 

Port Suh e it is not the failure to re- 


vi e Se ы which excites the 
Y the 75 interest; rather, it is usual- 
When Pau social judgment implied 

15 spontaneously reports sex- 


Хау 
ly Mine 
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ual content, with all that such poor 
social judgment further implies in 
terms of past socialization experiences, 
the lack of motivation to conform to 
social standards, etc., which interests 
the examiner. 

Finally, this interpretation of Ror- 
schach responses suggests а rationale 
behind the interpretation of scored de- 
terminants and may be a source ol 
hypotheses for more precise and ade- 
quate interpretations of determinants. 
It has already been suggested that 
shading may be primarily an indica- 
tion ol introspective ability and habit, 
and thus chronic anxiety is inferred. 
The interpretation ol F as reflecting 
"pure intellectual. functioning" may 
be more reasonable if one supposes 
that other determinants may be op- 
erating in producing the response, but 
S declines to comment on such deter- 
minants or [ails to consider them be- 
cause he feels that they are essentially 
irrevelant for recognition of objects 
as objects. This is, of course, an intel- 
lectual line of thought. Thus F refers 
to intellectual activity. Similarly, iden- 
tification of color as a primary deter- 
minant may be an indicator of im- 
pulsiveness because S has failed to 
“filter” his perceptions through judg- 
ment, which should tell him that color 
is not as relevant a criterion as form: 
most objects can appear to be several 
dillerent colors, and in fact different 
representatives of the same class of 
objects may come in different colors. 
A more reliable criterion for the iden- 
tification of objects is form or shape. 
An 5 who fails to note this, and so 

ept by referring to 


justifies his perc | 
color without evaluating the adequa- 


cv ol his verbal justification, may be 
impulsive and illogical in other, non- 
Rorschach situations: Another S may 
have responded to color (or color may 
have been an important determinant 
of his response) , but he may not ver- 
balize it as à primary determinant be- 
cause of these considerations. Such 
an S is therefore less impulsive or il- 
logical. Again, the diagnostically im- 


portant fact is not that one does not 
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respond to color while the other does; 
the significance of the response is re- 
lated to those factors which influence 
verbal report. 

Other determinants and combina- 
tions of determinants very similarly 
may be reinterpreted with reference 
to verbal reports. Much research will 
be needed to weigh the contributions 
of both strictly perceptual and strictly 
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verbal processes in order to arrive s 
adequate conceptual interpretations о 
the various Rorschach scoring cate- 
gories. 
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is 12089081. development and a gain 
Hi Sera ie are desired, results of psy- 
ilie ; PY. The major attempt of 
in Ber e is to investigate changes 
uted to SEULES which may be attrib- 
tion, ft acne eor dem interven- 
reflect mb hoped that the TAT will 
and a i of these affective changes, 
for evaluate system has been devised 
nents of "TAN the affective. compo- 
рес of e А r stories. Briefly, the as- 
ed ‘end ee change investigat- 
Post-thera an; analysis of pre-therapy, 
assess the Г» and follow-up ТАТУ to 
üre relati ele de to which associations 
and h Ne y devoid of affective tone 
Yyperre i possibly indicative of 
quency |i Sein mechanisms) ; the fre- 
а predo, monotonic feelings, both of 
pleasant ninantly pleasant and un- 
Divalent afr the manifestation of 
tempts mes ect with and without at 
The at conflict resolution. 

ity a TA of affective complex- 
Bisher. Port implications for 
"present am particularly as it may 
“hich nd PABIensTon of change upon 
‘Ystematically and failure cases might 
ehry-an qi differ. As defined by 

А lective a Neugarten (2) : 
Person Fae ety is an attribute of the 
SOUrCEs EN da by both the inner re 
Make him ; sensitivity which would serve to 
tionally e of and able to accept emo- 
i Me person расо complexities of life. 
S fox characterized by this attribute ..- 
(2) pou to a variety of experi- 
à er Tm "e respond to other people 
| ‘AN reacting А different from his own, rather 
Ept differe 5 against them; (3) able to ac 
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judgment; (5) able to integrate into his own 
personality the emotional residues of his ex- 
periences in guiding his own behavior; and 
(6) able to tolerate wider ranges of personal 
inconsistencies. 

The effects of psychotherapeutic in- 
tervention upon affective complexity, 
as reflected in the TAT, will be an- 
alyzed in accordance with an original 
rating system which subsequently 
will be discussed in more detail. 


INITIAL PROCEDURES, THEORETICAL 
FRAMEWORK, AND SOURCE OF Dara 


A rating system has been devised to 
assess the complexity and emotional 
quality of TAT associations. " Affec- 
üve complexity" refers to the exist- 
ence of at least two divergent affect 
states about a single object in a TAT 
story. 

These ratings represent the variety 
of affective responses which may be 
found in a TAT story. Affect states 
may be simple or complex, pleasant, 
unple: ant, or an admixture. 


Rating 
0 Affective inhibition. Story is confined 
to colorless description of the stimulus 

No affect or feelings ex- 


situation. i 2 
pressed in story. The personality. pic- 
ture is possibly one of constriction, iso- 


lation, rigidity. self-deprivation, and 
hampered productive capacity. 

14+ Monotonic positive affect. Affect ex- 
pressed is pleasant, positive. Focus of 
fecli or attitudes is entirely pleasur- 
able. No bi-valence or negative affect 
expressed. Affect is simple, nonoffen- 
sive. Personality picture also may be 
one of constriction, although not as 
severe as that suggested by an affect- 


less product ion. 


i= Monotonic negative affect. Predominant 
mood is negative, painful and/or de- 
pressed. Feelings or attitudes focus on 
negative aspects of story-character or 
event. No bi-valence or positive affect 
expressed in story. TAT manifestations 
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of direct or indirect aggression may 
take either an intropunitive or extra- 
punitive form. Personality picture may 
be one of depression, hostility. 

2 — Bi-valent affect. Affects with divergent 
qualities of attraction — avoidance, but 
with no movement toward conflict reso- 
lution, Complex, fluctuating emotional 
attitudes, vascillating moods attributed 
to story characters. 

З Bi-valent affect with controlled resolu- 
tions indicated. Affects with divergent 
qualities of attraction — avoidance are 
expressed in the Story, with the out- 
come reflecting resolution of conflict 
through character's decisive action. 
Fantasy is constructive in contributing 
to a realistic outlook. This is the most 
adaptive and efficiently complex pat- 
tern in which there is flexibility of 
thought and action along with sensi- 
tivity to intricate object relationships. 

The theoretical differences in com- 

plexity are particularly salient be. 
tween 2 and 3 ratings on the one hand 
and 0, 1+, and 1— ratings on the 
other. The ratings of 0, 1+, and 1— 
indicate simple forms of affect expres- 
sion, while complex affect states are 


represented by ratings of 2 and 3. 
No assumptions are made as to dif. 
ferences in the 


1 complexity leve] of 
Stories rated 1+ and 1—. 

Story ratings are d 
free-association rather th 
quiry materia], i 


ach story is b 


ased 
most complex affect 


1tuation 
the rating of the more complex affect 
state would be affixed to the story 
The variation in | 


„n responses would be 
evaluated qualitatively, of course, but 


the rule for scoring is that the rating 
of any story will be based on the most 
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complex affect state expressed ае. 
i бос « responses CO 
Affectively complex res ime 
not have to relate to the same in 
period; i.e., bi-valent ее ен Md 
expressed in dilferent time wee. t 
as in the past and pues em. ТО 
"At first he hated to practice, a ilie 
enjoys и...” wania falt ge р 
heading of ап alffectively с 
response. de 
Tacked-on mystical perci de con- 
be distinguished from genuit dbi 
flict resolution. The hacen 
Whether an outcome is ad al- 
immature, magical thinking agin 
together intuitive. "Good" in of con- 
suddenly offered in the PIS follow 
fusion, which do not logical Y an ex- 
the content-flow, are E ending: 
ample is the classic fairy-ta А r after,” 
"ss. they lived happily wm and 
in the face of numerous con of goa А 
hazards and in the absence О which 
oriented behavior. Stories * od 
such a condition exists ЖОШ s are 
given a rating of "3", since t reso- 
no explicit attempts 
lution. T 
By selecting to record the ro 
plex affect states displayed, 
nize the most sensitive "owe 
potential shown by the a 3 ta 
acknowledge greater оре sul 
perience than otherwise mig is таш 
mised. The rationale for i ‘a Нету 
System is summed up apuy ady have 
and Shlien (3), who alread) 
reported on its use: escribes ! 
The Affective Complexity О at lead! 
Presence, in a single TAT stony, sect WHE 
two affect states about a single О JS 
are divergent or contradictory. ич mode is 
Parent that we are here using aS ait jf d 
concept of psychosexual develop refers | 
model, in its most primitive Lg m 
the development of the child fr 


" 
алд me) М mother 7 
lithic positive affect toward a} ad, po! 


in the 


эша 


it conflict 


t com 
recog 
“tion 


Person. We take as le 


the adolescent or adult, 


tendency to assume ап indiv і } 
и; @ у. 
be entirely of one affect qualit 


ictorV 
5 radic 
Tecognize the presence of cont 
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tributes in a single object, we take as sug- 
Bestive of development hazards. In this in- 
Stance, we would anticipate a tendency to 
Suppress either the positive or negative at- 
tribute and thus to continue seeing the object 
as all good or all bad. 
. Extreme upper and lower ranges of 
affective complexity probably contra- 
Indicate successful adjustment. Henry 
and Shlien (3) concur in this view 
and state: 
hi чирен ranges of affective complexity 
of Alavi the individual with such degrees 
Mes eee inconsistency that he will be 
of S PSOE them into an overt pattern 
egrs б Mte In the lower ranges. the 
ability k stereotypy would suggest an in- 
adapt to changing circumstances. 
ар? А result of successful psychother- 
or as 15 anticipated that suppressed 
This pressed affect will be liberated. 
ted ca availability and range of 
enu should be reflected in the more 
mec occurrence ol complex affect 
роз (stories rated “2” and "3") in 
B -therapy TAT stories. 
er the therapy and control groups 
si tested on three different occa- 
sions: 
". be Miri dy 2. TAT. The first TAT 
iming ministered as soon after a pre 
Prior "d егте as practicable and 
Ment, le first counseling appoint 
9 
niles eee ТАТ. The second 
Series Station of the same TAT 
thera was made at the conclusion of 
apy. 
mong low-up TAT. Between six 
Was fer and one year after therapy 
афа 211011804, the ТАТ again was 
istered. 


Contr, 
бл oe group subjects were tested 
S <1 + . 
Vals! Proximately the same time inter- 


1, 2, 3BM, 4, 5, 6BM, 7ВМ, 
AL, ӨСЕ, 10, 11, 12M, I3MF, 1% 
10, ITBM, 18ВМ, 19 and 20. 

Ле thera /as rised 
of apy group was comprise 
Gite uy clients of the University of 
ago Counseling Center. They 


We 
re [ 
randomly selected from the files 
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of adult clients who had agreed to 
participate in research being conduc- 
ted at the Counseling Center and who 
had completed the series of pre-thera- 
ру. post-therapy, and follow-up ТАТУ. 
"There were ten men and ten women. 
Ten were students at the University 
of Chicago, while ten were non-stu- 
dent residents of the Greater Chicago 
area. The average age was 28, with a 
range of 21-10 years. This group aver- 
aged 31 interviews, with a range of 
6-64. The average (mean) number of 
weeks spent in therapy was also 31, 
with a range of 491 weeks. 

The twenty control group subjects 
were selected from persons answering 
a call from the Counseling Center for 
volunteers to participate in psycholo- 
gical research. They were matched as 
nearly as possible with the therapy 
group for sex, age, and student-non- 
student status. Their only contacts 
with the Counseling Center occurred 
during the periods in which the tests 
were administered. Control group sub- 
jects were tested at approximately the 
same intervals of time as the persons 
with whom they were matched in the 


therapy group. 
ISSION 


Rersutts AND DIS 
Reliability of story ratings. Two dif- 
measures of reliability were 
obtained. First, interjudge reliability 
was measured by having two judges 
independently rate the affective quali- 
ties of 330 TAT stories given by 
thirty subjects. Out of the 330 “blind” 
ratings. there were 48 disagreements. 
Individual story scores were the items 
correlated, and the product-moment 
correlation between the two judges’ 
ratings was .78 

Henry and Shlien (3). who have 
utilized this rating system, also report 
that it has "a high degree of reliability 
when rerated by two different raters.” 

One judge evaluated 421 stories 
twice without any knowledge of the 
subjects. Approximately 12 months 
clapsed between the first and second 
There was 77 per cent 


ferent 


assessments. 
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agreement between these story ratings, 
and in 98 per cent of the observed dis: 
agreements, there was only one inter- 
val's difference between the first and 
second rating. The product-moment 
correlation between one judge's first 
and second ratings was .84. 

To determine whether affective val- 
ence and complexity change from one 
TAT administration to another, the 
changes in the control group's affec- 
tive ratings were evaluated for signifi- 
cance. Readministration of the TAT 
series at no time produced significant 
differences in the affective scores of 
the control group: i.e., different affect 
ratings tended to occur with the same 
relative frequency on initial and sub- 
sequent tests, 

Three of the five affective scores of 
the therapy group changed signifi- 
cantly between the pre- and post-ther- 
apy testings. The post-therapy TATs 
of the therapy group reflect signifi- 
cantly more of a generally pleasant, 
cheerful, optimistic mood and sig- 
nificantly less of a painful and/or 
depressed mood than do the pre-ther- 
ару tests. This does Not represent a 
change in complexity, 

A significant posttherapy 


. і increase 
in the number ОЁ stories ra 


t resolution, 


fect-states are 
more 


re-therapy 
None of the uhr s D ТАТ, 
therapy . 
significant, 


The post-therapy gain 


à ч 
Р apy 
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н a- 
passage of time away from the thera 
st; ive 
PT hree of the pre-therapy pop 
scores of the therapy ps ner 
nificantly different from iw pe 
control group. The о ee pre- 
reflect significantly more c ü eed EAM 
dominantly pleasant TOS ffect than 
significantly less negative a the pre- 
does the therapy group oD a 
test. The controls also how ad ect 
number of complex, bi-va wr pre 
states with resolute action з therapy 
therapy TATs than does the 
roup. b 
" The post-therapy test ns or 
show that the mean e aene similar 
both groups are much veda on the 
at this juncture than they Sen decrease 
pre-therapy TATs. There is “affect eX 
in the amount of UN and bi- 
pressed by the therapy gms fre- 
valent affect states occur - complex 
quently, suggesting more 
emotional responsiveness. TAT conr 
Again in the follow-up ences aP 
parisons there are two е | 
proaching significance е These dit- 
therapy and control groups. of stories 
ferences are in the number »redom!- 
with monotonic fcelings of 1 a those 
nantly pleasant nature anc affect. Al 
with resolution of ЫЗАСЫ signif 
though the obtained t 75 duction ‹ 
cant at the .05 level, the roncretse Ae 
pleasurable feelings and Ml easant 
Monotonic feelings of an t is proto 
nature in the therapy тор Pt 
cols has been shown already. 
is greater correspondence post-ther 
therapy and control groups fect ina 
apy and follow-up TAT а stories. o 
there is in their pre-therapy outco 5 
Counselor ratings of the cig hte’ 
of therapy were available for lf Я 


гег 


sons 


In 

roup: D 

members of the therapy ich iat 
evaluating the degree to Е coU, 
chotherapy was successful, tiude ре 
selor had а fairly wide la with in 
nine-point scale was used. snel e 
upper end (rating of 9) 4 the 109^, 
the most successful cases an hos 


Э to d 
end (rating of 1) assigned judge 
Persons whom the counselors 
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die benefit least from therapy. On the 
basis of his counselor's evaluation, 
` each client was placed at some point 
, along this continuum of therapeutic 
ve n The mean outcome rating 
fied A Tach therapy case was classi- 
dependine ou a high or low success 
above Е on whether its rating fell 
Sf n dew the mean. Those per- 
Was hos {> hom therapeutic outcome 
gory E cc ie fell into the former cate- 
сот, wale Cases rated 1-6 in outcome 
Wars the latter grouping (4). 
' aio n success and low success 
persons ps Were comprised of nine 
* to: be 22 Two therapy cases had 
ings of e uded because counselor rat- 
hine of a were unavailable. All 
ful had o базе rated highly success- 
And only ad at least twenty interviews, 
Ei Му one had had less than thirty. 
ing ins the nine persons compris- 
ess tha OW success subgroup had had 
lavi àn twenty interviews, the ninth 
ng had twenty three. 
пабе ы that there are по sig- 
erapy Torte. between the pre- 
Y TAT ratings of the high suc- 
4 


ABLE I — Comparison 


bui High success Low success 

1 "B group mean group mean 
iss 1.56 244 
Н 844 900 
3 7.00 5.22 
2.33 244 
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of Pre-Therapy TAT Ratings 
Success Cases 
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cess and low success cases. The vari- 
ous forms of affect expression in pre- 
therapy tests occur with the same rela- 
tive frequency among the high and 
low success cases. 

The cases judged to be highly suc- 
cessful produced a significantly greater 
number of complex affect states in the 
post-therapy TATs than did the low 
success Cases. The post-therapy com- 
parisons of TAT ratings are depicted 
in Table II. 

In the follow-up comparisons, shown 
in Table III, the high success cases ex- 
hibit significantly more affective com- 
plexity with resolution. The low suc- 
cesses manifest more bi-valent affect 
without concomitant resolution. There 
is also a greater occurrence of pre- 
dominantly unpleasant, negative mood 
among the low success cases. 

"There are some striking differences 
between pre-therapy, post-therapy, and 
follow-up ТАТ ratings of the high 
success subgroup. Predominantly un- 
pleasant, negative moods occurred 
more frequently in pre-therapy stories, 
while more manifestations of pre- 


of High and Low 


Success Cases 


l.ow success 
group mean 
4.83 
5.11 
6.22 


3.11 


Story " 
rating High success 


ҸЕ... group mean 


Тава I — Comparison of Follow-up TA 
Success Cases 


Story 
d High success Low success 
Is... i group mean group mean 
3.78 244 
4.78 6.78 
5.78 3.56 
9.33 


Mean Estimate of 
difference variance P 
.88 2.15 1.28 >.10 
56 1.42 56 >.10 
—1.78 5.34 —1.63 >.10 
11 2.10 05 >.50 
rapy TAT Ratings of High and Low 
Mean Estimate of 
difference variance t P 
1.67 1.66 2.78 <.02 
1.55 1.83 938 >.05 
Il 2.54 —148 2.10 
—2.33 3.19 —9347 «02 
T Ratings of High and Low 
Mean Estimate of 
difference variance t Р 
1з 2.20 —194 >.05 
2.00 1.72 323 £01 
1.78 244 244 205 
_9.78 245 —381 201 
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dominantly pleasant, positive mood 
are found in follow-up stories. 
Perhaps of greatest significance are 
the differences between therapy cases 
judged as high and low successes by 
their therapists. Although there were 
no significant differences between 
their pre-therapy TAT ratings, sub- 
sequent tests revealed several interest- 
ing developments. Cases judged to be 
highly successful produced a signifi- 
cantly greater number of complex af- 
lective responses in the post-therapy 
TATs than did the low success c. 
In the follow-up comparisons, 
Success cases continued to m 
greater number of 
states with conflict resc 
the low success cases. Both high and 
low successes showed 
therapy decline in the number of 
stories reflecting monotonic negative 
affect. This latter measure apparently 
does not discriminate effectively be- 
tween therapist-rated high and 
successes, 
Tt is our contention 
complexity, as it is rel 
quisition of insight and the economy 
of defenses, is symptomatic of thera- 
peutic gain. We infer the state and 
economy of one's defenses from his 
that pear With the full realization 
.PTOJCCtIVe tests canno 
pertinent Statistics about 


but we can accomplish oly 
urements of th 


ases. 
the high 
anilest a 
complex affect 
lution than did 


a sharp post- 


low 


that alfective 
ated to the ac. 


efo the ego 
vitality js available for copi i 

ing w 
external world. Ping with tiig 
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Counseling Center of the антет р. 
of Chicago and a control group sible 
persons matched as nearly as pos 
with the therapy group. . T. 
On the basis ol therapists Sepe m 
therapeutic success, the i a Lam 
was divided into high- and 9 Б 
cess cases. A comparison was en dit- 
determine whether there was Ed e 
lerence in their TAT ratings Pisoni 
or alter therapy. Similar comps тайр 
were made between the therapy 8 
and the controls, КЕРРИ" 
Readministration of the a Pe 
duced no significant changes sonses. 
controls’ pattern ol affective res} ; pe 
similarity 


There wi огсасег ару 
Wi. А TAT ratings of the pacar 
and control groups on bag on there 
apy and follow-up TATs th: 

Was in the pre-therapy tests. 

After psychotherapy Andi 
ated, the therapy group show the fre 

(a) A significant increase Fent та!“ 
quency of positively toned а 
ifested in the TAT. in the 

(b) A concomitant nni ето" 
frequency. of negatively tone 
tional responses to the TAT. Abel of 

(©) An increase in ане i 
complex affect states expres 
TAT stories, differ: 

There were no significant AT 
ences between the pre-therapy сев 
ratings of the high- and low? 
Cases. 


termin 


strated a” 
The high successes demani p 
increased capacity for Smp rn E 
tional expression on the pow ange js 
and follow-up TATs. This z success s, 
not observed among the low m vd 

here were significantly m rized by 
therapy TAT stories duum ame y 
expression of monotonic affe the hi8 
the low successes than among nm 
Successes, ges 1! 

From an analysis of the Mer | 

AT ratings of the therapy £ nigh! 
appears that cases judged to ы enc 
Successful by their therapist тето!" 
More time in treatment and ¢ в 


à - com] 
Strate а greater capacity for 
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-emotional expression after therapy 
than do low-succ ess Cases. 
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Rorschach Genetic-Level and Mental Disorder 


Davip Levine 
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Within the past decade an increas- 
ing number оі studies, most of шеш 
originating at Clark University, uve 
attempted to apply a Systematic theo- 
retical framework — one which com. 
bined Psychoanalysis and Werner's 
Genetic Psychology — to the task of 
explaining a wide range of human be- 
havior. The major tenets of this 
framework are first “that wherever 
development occurs it proceeds from 
à state of relative globality and lack of 
differentiation to a State of increasin 
differentiation, articulation, and hier- 
archic integration,” (9) and secondly, 
that much deviant human behavior 
can be explained in terms of the well- 
known Concepts regression and fixa. 
tion, Thus, features of a genetically 
earlier period characterize significant 
aspects of the deviant individual's psy- 
chological functioning (2). j 

A significant amoun 
Support for thi 
has been amassed b 
ing the В. 
developm 


t of empirical 
etical position 
Y psychologists us. 
Orschach as а Measure of ego 
ent. Hemmendinger (3) , for 


able to demonstrate. i 


n 
children from the ages of three to 
eleven, the developmental Process of 
Increasing differentiati i 


function at a genetic 
similar to, but not id 
of young children.” 
ported a correlation of 
the scores of schizoph 


——— 


1 This Study was Started as a 
Hospital Project of th 
tration Psychiatric Ev. 
is directed by Richa b. 
carried to completion with 5 
bv the Research i 


n Individual 
DS Adminis. 


Я University of 
Nebraska. The Cooperation of Herman 
Efron and Stan Augenstein is warmly 
acknowledged, 


s " se on 
Elgin Prognostic сенн e the 
the scale he devised for re Rorschach 
genetic level of a patient ise found à 
responses. Wilensky (10) DERE Beck- 
significant relationship wl participa 
er s geacuic-level score, coe N: schizo- 
tion and hospital adjusume: 
эһгепісѕ. Low mS 
| These consistent findings a sup- 
ing schizophrenic pie ih men- 
Ported by analogous YESUS ] norma! 
tal defectives, organics, pan , 
described by Lane (4), (8), ап 
Rosenblatt and eve t the Ror 
Werner (9), indicating ша rclated t9 
schach genetic-level score of persona" 
an important dimension led депе! 
ity, one which might be Fone. 
al level of psychologica ould be o 
this is so, this variable ы tó dum 
prognostic value. However, whic? 
no studies have been ci ee of the 
test the eons gane study, 
genetic level score. The pis the poss 
then, is an attempt to test netic leve 
bility that the Rorschach Б исип he 
score may be of value in pre disorder? 
course of serious mental 9088100 
The confirmation of chis р Em А 
would have ja deer gs dip ach, 
the prognostic use о á 
which = been challenged PY fur 
and Windle (1 1), but расня appre 
nish further support for theoretic’, 
tion of this systematic h and J. 
framework to the ajo ae ment? . 
the understanding of seri 


de 
disorders, hen, W'S me 
The present study, ion for tic 
Signed to furnish confirma 


h ge al 
position that the Hogar а ee 
level score is related to aturity "of 
level of psychological me urpos®. g- 
fining maturity, for the Pr a ede 
this Study, as the ability me his Phe 
Phrenic patient to өжет 
chotic symptoms to the птеп 

Ospital staff will reco 


t 
that ais. 
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үе Моге specifically, our һуро- 
esis states that there is a significant 
im relationship between a pati- 
pre ке genctic-level score at 
КЫ ey penc to a mental hos- 
later. a US ospital status one vear 


METHOD 


gan, is investignition was instituted as 
IE Eo M agio Administration 
w САША valuation Project, a study 
the P aim is an exploration of 
resultin ne therapeutic effectiveness 
designs Е pen differing architectural 
Psychiatric ыш. patterns in neuro- 
tailed di d hospitals. Although a de- 
hecessa scussion of this project 1s un- 

ary here, those aspects of the 


met Е 
loy, ology which are relevant fol- 


aj ginning with September 10. 1956, 
аве with patients under 60 years of 
defined p a functional psychosis (45 
Manual et the. Diagnostic Statistical 
Ssociatio the. American Psychiatric 
Mission n) who were neither in re- 
bercular we diagnosed as actively tu- 
Tent adn were selectetd from the cur- 
Matric Bn to а У.А. Neuropsy- 
ined qu lospital. If it were deter- 
“Nee that the the formal staff confer- 
Active fu the patient did not have an 
о admi nctional psychosis at the time 
Study үп he was dropped from the 
Study whe subject was admitted to the 
| їп ы had been a psychiatric pati- 
Onger E pi hospital for ninety, days or 
months, Thee the preceding SIX 
иеа ea we first five patients ad- 
seria w ch week who fulfilled the 
аре че sclected for study until a 
Patient of one hundred and twenty 
ҮШ, маз collected. 
fach "e three weeks of admission 
ЗУ one wel Was given the Rorschach 
Sam es Six psychologists: five У.А. 
м Psychologists and ап advanced 


ty 
VOY dug 
/ rlher i " n 
Erans Ad, information concerning the 
r „Administration Psychiatric Evalua- 
Jenkins, 
Hospital. 
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trainee. The protocols were scored in- 
dependently by two advanced gradu- 
ate students. In order to check relia- 
bility, the Rorschachs of twenty pati- 
ents were scored separately by both 
judges. After the Rorschachs were 
scored, each response was assigned a 
genetic-level score based on Becker's 
criteria. 

For his system, Becker (1), follow- 
ing Werner (9) and Friedman (2), 
constructed a six point scale on which 
each Rorschach response could be lo- 
cated in terms of its genetic level. 
Thus, for example, a response to the 
entire card in a global, undifferenti- 
ated manner (an amorphous Whole 
response: Wa) which is most com- 
monly found in four year old children 
according to Hemmendinger (3), 
would receive a genetic-level score of 
“ү”. Illustrative of this kind of Wa 
response are “Black paint" to Card I 
or “Fire and Smoke" to Card II. DW, 
we, and Contaminated Responses 
are also scored "I". Amorphous re- 
sponses to Usual Details (Da) receive 
a scale score of "2" since they reflect 
the attempted differentiation of the 
stimulus into parts. Vague responses 
to the whole blot (maps, designs, etc.) 
are scored , because they reflect 
some "integrative effort with consider- 
ation of the formal aspects of the 
blot" Popular responses or responses 


in which the form generally conforms 


to the blot area are level “4”. When 
two or more areas are articulated with 
“good form” a score of “5” is assigned; 
whereas, when an unbroken blot (I, 
Iv, V, VL IX) is “perceptually arti- 
culated and reintegrated into a good 
form percept,” the highest genetic 
level score of “6” is attained. More de- 
tailed discussions of this and closely 
related scoring systems have been pub- 
lished by Becker (1); Friedman (2), 
Phillips. and Waldman (in press) . 
After the separate responses were 
each assigned a genetic-level score, a 
mean-genetic-level score Was obtained 
for each subject by adding the scores 
and dividing by the total number of 
responses. ^ne reliability coefficient of 
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ring the 
i ý ave Been Discharged During 
i Я ata C aring Patients Who Have Been І вре 
m "First Serr o oe ырл With Patients Who Have Bec 
е Hospitalized Continuously 


Item 


and under.. 
Over 35... 
Education: 

Grammar School... ii tases 
High School or College... 
Diagnosis: | | 
Paranoid Schizophrenic.. йыз 
Undifferentiated Schizophrenic. 
Other functional psychoses. 

Marital Status: 
Married. 
Divorced 
Single... 


the mean-genetic-level scores obtained 
independently by the two judges was 
87, 

In order to test the major hypo- 
thesis — that geneticleve] score is 
related. to hospital status one year 
after admission — the sample of pati- 


ents was divided into two groups. 
Those patients 


Who remained hos- 
pitalized continuously for the entire 
year following admission were as. 


signed to one group, while 
had been discharged during the first 
vear on the recommendation of the 
hospital staff and who had remained 
in the community were placed in the 
other Broup. In order to keep the ex. 
perimental Stoups sharply defined, all 
other patients — for example, those 
discharged against Medical advice or 
those who were readmitted during the 

cluded in this com. 
acteristics of the ex. 
9n significant back- 
are reflected in Ta: 


those who 


mental groups are roughly с 


r \ omparable 
11 terms of these variables, 


RESULTS 


The mean Benetic-leve] scores for 


Hospitalized 


. isorder 
Rorschach Genetic-Level and Mental Diso 


Р Both 
Continuously Discharged Groups 
Tt roup Group 
кА (NZD 
"à 20 
15 
n ü 19 
13 
= 6 35 
T 1х 
7 
96 
15 1 
n ч l 
i 5 ° 
G E 
15 
6 9 3 
d 1 30 
16 Е! 


ared 5 
the two groups were compared 
tically. For the Hospitalizec 
ously group, the mean 1 480 те 
deviation were 3.039 and . da 
tively; for the Discharged Ln 
were 3.410 and .391. The cri eans 
of the difference i aee 
2.88, which is significant Tu 
01 level, and reveals a signi p 
tive relationship between hes 
schach mean genetic-level З the 
status of the patient during 
after hospital admission.! 


Discussion 


indicate 
The present tuus adi 
Systematic theoretical frat 


ond 
ib 
int ро 


tat 


is- 


1 Contint- 
1 standart 


spec 


th 


] rat! 
ма 


the 


ey 


Ror 


that ? 


оп 


; 1en tl of 
bining Werner's Devclopn сара re 
ory and Psychoanalysis is we 


а s -dictions © 
Benerating valid predictio 


score i 
the Rorschach genctic-level se able 
to psychological maturity Js is " 
the records of fourteen patien n in cit 
fulfill the criteria for maluna: "hes 
the two experimental group’ 
tients were either айин 
first. vear following their A ;ainst 
1 or left the hospital ара atier 
advice. It was felt that thee Fose 
Probably more mature апе 2 
main continuously hospita pons pis 
Probably not as mature бер? 
Broup. Their mcean-genctic- sco! 
actly the same as the mean 
Discharged group: 3.410. 


re 


as 7. 
ion а" dict 


ore 7 
el sc or 


at 
НА 

„йй © 

Г the possibilit ated 

“Further confirmation of the Ч гот 
; no 
sho ‹ Dn of 


ere 
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dr A © н) 
ing the course of mental disorders. 


үш хаш that there are dif- 
tity ена ol psychological matu- 
(Шу и g шейи patients and that 
En are reflected. in the 
luli. a un genetic-level score. The re- 
the Е study indicate that 
predicted к 5соге 5 related, as 
merit й, е patient's ability to 
pital, — arge from a mental hos- 
Er 

коа а practical point of view, the 
inability БЕЗ. опе explanation for the 
tin vui many investigators to ob- 
Schach sitive findings using the Ror- 
tha FW i irm Tt is possible 
have bero unsuccessful investigators 
‘tradition каш the Rorschach for 
While elini i Rorschach categories 
ables, a аме utilize different vari- 
in their q; aps without scoring them, 
Cessfu] Mu eiae work. Many unsuc- 
been Tni Шы in this area have 
са] Appro ok an unsclective empiri- 
Quate ae 1. Considering the inade- 

, theoretical basis, usually in 


"Отац 
Моц] ation with clinical naiveté, 1t 


7 меге, 

Stems ебет study, to the contrary, 
“Matic p the application of a sys- 
Sults len ренин position. The re- 
ја I the hypothetical 
Ше conc ions, especially as they apply 
nd re epts of psychological maturity 
the oe to an understanding of 

irse of mental disorder. 
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Language as Index to Perceptual Modes 
Maria Lorenz? 


INTRODUCTION 


Perception, like all mental events, 
is a subjective experience. This class 
of events becomes accessible on the 
phenomenological level of identifica- 
tion, description and study, only in 
the form in which it is exteriorized 
and exhibited. Language provides a 
natural and spontaneous form 
through which man represents his 
perception of externa] reality. 

e notion that language may pro- 
vide an effective empirical instrument 
for the study of psychological events, 
particularly events in the realm of 
thought, was given its original im- 
petus in the field of cultural anthro- 
pology. Sapir (1) and Whorf (2) 
have shown that the categories of 
grammar and syntax of a | 


is 
Particularized leve] 
Іп lieu of the cul. 
ption as a Specific 


е Rorschach language protoco] 
lends itself Particularly well to a scru- 
tiny of language as an index to modes 
of perception. 


The Rorschach test brings to a 
focus the ty that gives а 
to ап unstruc. 


des 


perceptual experience 
The tra 
the external ‘real’ 

equivalent Psychic re 
mental image, is refle 


asan 


1 From the McLean Hos ital, Bel; 
the Massachusetts G а kon M 


and Harvard Medical School, | nino 


; his re- 
As the individual ie peered 
sponses, he spontaneously ee to the 
through his use ol ye ri el arrives 
complex pathways by whic 
at his interpretation. he language 
The formal pattern a н * index to 
response can be used as iila] to the 
the perceptual modes te this pape 
individual. The purpose ОР te certain 
is to identify and Lr em appear t? 
modes of perception as { 16y 
be represented in language. : 
THE ParrERN or PERCEPTIO? 


e аг 
Patterns of verbal ‘ae vi 
individually meaningful s of a 
tions in content. р ubt of di^ 
two protocols shows the tee of the 
ferent minds in the patte | 
language response. of a R% 
The essential features е 
schach response an subject t 
l. The experiencing 5 
“perceiver”. as 
2. The perceptual su 
“percept”. . — 
3. The psychic represe " 
"image" derived. or asso 
4. The mental context, ckgrou? 
ative and memory сё. verb? 
The language protocol p^ Н fee 
acknowledgment, direct es Each zn 
tial, to each of these fac istinct Pres 
dividual protocol shows "ese ea hile 
tern in which certain of t nce, W 
acquire relative promine de 
others recede. | four recon 
he quotations from ne. diffe! 
given below illustrate t " 
patterns of emphasis. F romi e 
Focus upon the image Ыы f 
in the characteristic respo 
following record: 
Card T: “Two angels 
“A bell” 


e as 


mulus. 


ation 


кайыры to 
а аѕ . 
* Quotations are selected so e 


th 
total response pattern of 
record. 
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"UA woman” 

“Antlers of a deer” 

DA woman knitting. That's my 

impression. I first thought of 

e two witches.” 

ien. record emphasizes the image 

ues by the perceiving subject. No 
taneous reference is made to any 


Concrete as 
е aspec t A 
ulus. aspect of the perceptual stim- 


Card IV: 


ja 
sr eH focus upon the percept 
e E rongly in Record II: 

: “All of them look like x-rays 
of the plural cavity. One or 
two of them look like longi- 
tudinal sections of an animal 
under a microscope. This onc 
here especially. Blurry lines. 
Particularly because “of the 
dark line where it is folded, 
which reminds me distinctly of 
the spinal cord." 

"Everything looks like fur be- 
cause it’s so sketchy. Either 
that or maybe, oh, various ter- 
ritories. Very irregular. Туре 
indi of line.” 
tion ет үш, there is constant no- 
the "e perceived characteristics 
9Cation T! us — line, texture, color, 
Pears mor le subject’s awareness ap- 
le; dh strongly focused on the 
se him than on the image 
hi f Within him. Awareness of 
‚ аз observer and awareness of 
Tn tee eee are less marked. | 
taken v records, some account 15 
серр es actual presence of the 
ereeived anguage reference to the 
ag «; VEC stimulus may be designative 
* or variously 


Card T]: 


la 


fim 


” 


lin descriptive detail, i.e. 
M ines", “the sketchy part”. 
e ard type of response, the 
1 process scarcely appears 
d by either the percept or the 
he emphasis of the response 
to be upon the associations 
he following is an example: 


"Looking down, like Grand 
Canyon. We saw Grand Can- 
way East from 


x arş 
0 Use d. 
‘ard vr. 


топ on our 
Сата VI California." 
П: “The top section looks like the 
lungs of a man. 7 had pneu 


Hl 


monia four times and that's 
why I think of lungs. My wife 
had bad bronchitis. That's like 
lungs." 

“You call them beaver nests. 
Reading about them last night 
in the National Geographic 
Magazine.” 

“These might be two rattle- 
snakes here down below. One 
of my beagles was bitten by a 
rattlesnake last year.” 


The associations may be reality 
oriented in terms of recollections and 
memory, as is shown in the record 
quoted, or may be projected into 
imagery and phantasy. For clarity of 
demonstration this relatively extreme 
illustration is presented. But once 


identified, the tendency to rapidly de- 
n the immediate ex- 


flect emphasis from 
jerience to more extraneous notions 


can be detected in various more subtle 


Card X: 


forms. 

The role of the perceiver may be 
overtly designated or lie hidden with- 
in the semantic categories of the 


predication. 


The overt reference to the subject 
differentiates the approach of the per- 
to the stimulus as agent Or as 
recipient. Active initiation of the per- 
ceptual process is illustrated by pat- 


terns beginning with "I". 
“J see... Неге I see.- .I think of. ES r con- 
ceive of this as.- Т can see... I imagine а 
...I make out of it...I get-..1 get an im- 
Т could ес. i 

The use of the reflexive pronoun as 
a main pattern of response shows a 


ceiver 


pression of .. 


receptive orientation: | 

“To me. it suggests. ..It looks нке... ipis f) 

me... Makes me think of... It reminds me 
to ше... 


reflexive pronoun 
“me” or the introduction of the sub- 
ject “Т”, indicates à relatively subjec- 
tive aspect of the perceptual act. 

In a third category of responses, no 
overt reference is made to the per- 
ceiver: 
«It looks like... It could be...It’s a... It 
might be... This is... This appears like... 


The whole thing suggests . - - Ы 
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By contrast to the other i. eT 
ito ach implies objectivity. The 
this approach imp te decal Sa. 
Е perceiver, at a more deeply : 
Ss Бусы level, can, how- 
фе: be identified in the “gi 
categories of the por E А 
aspect of the perceiver wi t. 
cussed separately in greater detail. 
This four-dimensional interplay be- 
tween perceiver, percept, image, and 
associated notions translates itself 
automatically into the spontancous 
verbal responses. A degree o[ flexi- 
bility in the distribution of emphasis 
among these four is characteristic of 
many records, A fixed adherence to 
one mode of response is significant, 
Obvious examples are such instances 
where the percept-linked response, 
called “Concrete”, i.e. “an ink 
blot", almost or completely obliterates 
the image and perceiver, and the "[an- 
tastic elaboration" response which 
dwells almost exclusively in the realm 
of the image aroused. Both of these 
responses, seen against the background 
of the perceptual process, appear less 
isolated as Psychological phenomena, 
By noting these Points in the language 
pattern, some conception of the dy- 


namic process of the mental act is 
obtained, 


The following Protocol illustrates 


the kind of information discernible in 
the language patterns: 


Card П: "On the left side, in the 
bottom 


left 
of the ink blot, 
Ming in a hall. 
5 Moisture com. 
"alls of the sides 
there's a 


Way and there’ 


Card IV: are, uh, 
e Stretching down 


to the, uh, highway and the 


t place to 50. And 
Up the middle are а dried 
bundle of Sticks th 


at аге held 
э а thong, And on 
either side of the central part 
of the 


inkblot are, are men 
and women 


street in ok 


1 cloth 
dous 


И es. Tremen- 
godlike 


figures 
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+ the earth.” 
footsteps shake the ca а 
“And in the middle of bi 
, is an empl} 
Rorschach there is ge d 
ain that is i 
pool of тап pene at 
ally stirred by the ¢ о We 
кк 1 re ds d 
raindrops and tere i rane 
tion in the pool at udis 
i „ш the m i 
the middle, `} AS teal 
there is a prisoner iios E i 
a room with grey ri and 
there is complete st _ О 
complete eae pais 
if the pris 

i vas as df d ie 
mean it ну zia Pani 
1C 


Card. VII: 


has never S 
of sound at all. 


ér- 
з 1 the рё! 
is response, fixation от hasis 
In this response, th emp 


cept is simultaneous ne elaboration 
upon the image by unc Wf vo material. 
апа addition. ol pua the Jan 
Immediately, the e Mlistinguisheé 
guage protocol can pe mun. ^ 
as one of opposition ue a reformu 
language pattern ei atis eal events 
tion in terms ol ло оа 
the predominating tenc we г ihe 
an uncontrolled p ta by в 
imagination. is held in eee the ee 
tremendous clfort to PE red à Po 
ceivable, the actual, the ld give way 
tentially, this tension cou ‘endend А 
and one or another ol aes анн [ Ше 
could gain complete por ете 
former, one would predic е 
gence of frank delusions se i 
tions, if the latter, a pem perc 
pletely static, literal, fac ү s prese! 
bound mental set that опе 

itself as "concrete thinking nach pr 

In the pattern. of ppt 

tocols, mental set towards P симе b- 
can be identifed. A aibli [rom em 
proach can be distinguishec ол" сӣ 
Jective orientation, : poco 
Бе differentiated , from 

tion" and "projection". 


oO 


pre 


оп 
„тай 

mbin? e, 

an 


А аи 
ally including such statemen thing p 
longer I look at it, the mization К 
See", with frequent loca the 5007 е 
Sponses that refer back to this 2 
Such as "looking at it from i 
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T i see" and "this way it could be” or 
when I look at again", point to a 
fluctuating stability of the percept 
whieh can assume multiple forms. In 
o ре pattern the mental set is 
arly towards projection rather than 
perception. 
pup а, ASIDE protocols show 
ind ү; Ё Xatitéteristics ofa different 
"this". n ipeum centered on "it, 
' "might E e s predication, such as 
“could Dx ‚5 appears", resembles А 
inheren be”, qualifying attributes 
well-elat m the object, single or few 
cept ee responses to each per- 
the ене the focus at a distance from 
| object pem The relationship to the 
! Ment ea of perception and judg- 
‚ and deri! than of. interpretation 
апрца BRestion. In this manner, the 
evidence росна! gives documental 
Restibiljt e mental set towards sug- 
» tion of a and subjective interpreta- 
| logica] cality in contrast to psycho- 
i al distance" and “objectivity”. 


| - 
| TI Гик PrncEIVER 

i е npe Е е 6 
the рер set and orientation of 
‘Ate ш is apparent in the predi- 
“чор ected. The predication is an 
bag, LON of the perceiver and relates 


ack 
t d р E 
Ment, 9 the person making the judg- 


By ү. 
lay Ca the most frequent and popu- 
it Gale he in Rorschach protocols is 
Natural» ike", This may in part be a 
in the со ce to the direction given 
З Шен o situation, Ignoring for the 
"Bent ad 16 distinction between the 
subj, ^^ ministering the test and the 
Dear "eps the test, it would ap- 
Renta] wt the spontaneous general 
m Erie rr, ORI identification and 
lus is į tation of an unknown stimu- 
um gs : terms of its "resemblance" to 
is т. DAC are known. If “looks like" 


Ider 
; m 
Ponse ified as a “resemblance” re- 


P" consti 

Shen, nstitute a group. . 

Ка such as “this could be’ 
ts might be”... “it would be" 
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. identifies an approach to pheno- 
mena which is "hypothetical" or "in- 
ferential” rather than one of "resem- 
blance”. 

A survey of actual responses im- 
mediately suggests further grouping 
and patterning. A “categorical” or 
"empirical" approach to phenomena 
is implicit in the use of predications 
involving the verb ‘to be’, i.e. — "it is" 
‚= 1515, ӨТӨ .<.. heres, are" «s. 

“Reminds me of" .. . "makes me 
think of" . . . suggests an approach 
through memory and association, 
These could be designated as "associa- 
tional" responses. Another category of 
response is implied by: “it represents" 

. “symbolizes” . . . "signifies" . . . 
"this means". Here the perceiver 
gropes beyond percept and image to- 
wards the meaning of phenomena. For 
convenience, this may be designated 
as the “symbolizing” approach. An 
" approach is found in 
“T see, could see, can 


such terms à 
see”... "make out of it”... “imagine 
fe coula b& iS. oe Lg ... t 
gives me a feeling оГ”... "suggests". 

Another definable category is the 
indirect maneuver, such as: "I was go- 
ing to say this could be, is”... "I 
could say”... “I should зау... "this 
is meant to Ье”... “you might say this 
is"... Which presents an artefact or 
"facsimile" approach to the phenom- 
enon in that it avoids direct responsi- 
bility for identification of the percept. 

A last and extremely interesting 
mode of approach is the response of 
"representational immediacy” for in- 
tuitive, spontaneous perception. In 
this approach, energy is not diverted 
by conscious recognition of perceiver 

| but goes directly to the 


or percept, 
image: "A bat”... “Two women talk- 


ing"... “A bearrug" ёс. 

This rapid survey points to a broad, 
al classification of responses into 
(1) those in which the perceiver takes 
cognizance of the process of perceiv- 
ing. of relating the percept to the 
image. and (2) those responses in 
which no cognizance is made, in which 
eness of the image has an immedi- 


"impressionistic 


gener. 


awar 
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ate and spontaneous quality. 

In the latter, mental content ap- 
pears directly and intuitively appre- 
hended. The mediated responses give 
verbal acknowledgment of the atti- 
tudes involved in perception. А 

Тһе response of representational 
immediacy points to a mode of repre- 
sentation that is an immediate, spon- 
taneous awareness of “gestalt”. This 
type of response may well suggest an 
intuitive appraisal of phenomena (4) . 

The mediated responses give verbal 
acknowledgement to the attitudes in- 
volved in perception. The response of 
inference “could be”, "might be", im- 
plying probability ог possibility, 
points to a theoretical aspect in men- 

tal attitudes, The categorical response 
of “is” or “is not” implies an empiri- 
cal, factual or literal mode of repre- 
sentation, The semblance response of 
“appears” or “looks like” has to do 
with an aspect of the phenomenon 
and indicates a comparison of the per- 
ceived object to a conceptualized 
standard. This mode of approach ap- 
pears to be highly form conscious in 
that it abstracts characteristics of form 
in the process of comparison or con- 
trast. 

The popular “looks like” 
is often combined with other 
of resemblance or 
following is taken 
one record: 


“This looks like 


response 
notations 
appearance. The 
in sequence from 


the GOP elephant.” 
“This looks like two sultans sitting down, 
They look like they are conferring over 
crystal ball of some sort.” 

“This way it look 
African people. This 
of ostriches. Looks lik 


c ke they are wearing a 
jacket and looks like t nd that 


little red 5 like а 
butterfly." 

"They 
the sky.” 


a 


look like animals flying through 


Inall subsequent respo 
out the test “looks like” 
the only approach used b 
Somewhat more flexible, 
within the category or 
gether with a tenden 


nses through. 
1s practically 
У the subject. 
but also kept 
appearance, to. 
Cy toward sym. 


'ce des 
Language as Index to Perceptual Mo 


ing, ar re- 
bolizing and interpreting, are the 
sponses of the following subj ай 
“These look like wings. but E. 
appear much like anything to ien — 
"Maybe the figure of a girl, looks Moro 
"Like maybe red shadows in some 


aybe I thing." 

5 st resemble some P 
a ands. Must reser » i 
Ex what the red thing 


doesn't 


"I don't know 
sembles.” "— "t 
"Buds, and these red things must 7€ 
something." "—' 
"And this looks like some SABER. oni bles a 
“I see a black thing, maybe it res 
figure. А И "E 
“I don't know what it boca A 
“Green might be a symbo 
maybe.” " jj; 
“This looks like a plastile for 
interpretative thing.” м. 
"Might be something of a syn like" гє. 
5 n 1ке 
The essence of the "looks into the 
sponse lies in its extension This im: 
simile configuration "like the menta 
mediately calls attention to г compati- 
set of finding an analogy EUR as ар" 
son. The stress of verbs s in 
pears, looks, resembles, bum о} 
phrases as aspect of, aont: the 
form of is upon the pop dw the ap- 
qualities, that give an О | values PY 
parent characteristics and known oP 
which it is related to m a proc 
jects. This response hamo ch 
of abstraction by which S ted [rom ! x 
istics, or qualities are iso aerating thi 
entity for purposes of те: 
entity to other entities. 


present 


a toy, 


or an 


pol.” 


uch 


The passive spectator, 
impressions, the "finder". cds 
to the active observer selesi 
pressions, the "seeker", европ 
Mirrored in the contrasting ТЕЧ ay: 
of "T see" and “looks like tern 
teristic of the former is the ү 
response found in one recort: 1 


"T see...1 get.. at 
^I get an impression of . Š E f 
: he first impression is of a 1 would gen 
the end of a... here I guess look in it are 
I get a conception of ...as I ed стей igo 
see a face... T also get a four-leBe® 1 
+++1 seem to see two images.: 
much." oc 
ает. 


This is an exaggerated ро sug 
curring in a subject in W 


+ 
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overstimulated. The notion of “see- 
ing” implies a view with a degree of 
expectancy ol the anticipated or fa- 
miliar. Through a train window, one 
uer ће landscape. It is only when 
| ns ый ш selectively attracted. that 
"T seg" 1 i at" a hill, a clump of trees. 
the mi is to do with what 15 seen In 
бе. = s eye, the impression, the 
"lookin MS approach is unfocused. In 
When 8 at, attention is focused. 
thin es looks like" some- 
лс Lh se a comparison 15 made, But 
vision, R А what passes before опе s 
соп. р (5) makes a useful dis- 
‚ ing", de dio looking and see- 
Же for. bes the metaphorical use of 
recogniti elfortless and instantaneous 
cognition. 
Pos d is generally less selective, 
than “1 чу perceptual reality 
may h; 00 ing at". However, seeing 
more ave the advantage ol attaining а 
More oa impression, а 
commit, «i image. It may mean an un- 
and ШО r. unprejudiced, receptive 
prios ne point of view. At the 
quality « P may denote the 
it e of "seeing" in a crystal ball — 
Ае и suggestibility, an un- 
impressions 26, uncritical response to 
Visionar ns, something of the seer, the 
ary. 


z and imagination were highly 


Ther базан 
Berea associational” response to the 
pt is illustrated in the following 


ехсе 
СХсег 
јео е from the protocols of two sub- 


"Thi À 
“The reminds me of two people fighting.” 
те thi coloring from gray to black makes 
"Th nk of clay or rock." — 
of а кы looks like another bat. Reminds те 
Wer сат I had as а child, bats flying all 
Te house.” ) 
Reming looks like a forceps or instrument. 
birth») me of a forceps they use for child- 
orchid.” 
f any- 
se at 


"This 

© я еа ag me a little of an 

5 doesn't seem to remind те © 

except what a child would U 

‘i ү ый green, pink, orange." 

Cdk S this thing — it reminds me of a 
Ing spoon," г 


emar ИГ 
oe similar in approac 
otocol of another subject: 


le h is 
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“Also it looks like something I've seen in 
biology class — pollen grains when magni- 
fied." 

"These things remind me of a coastline." 

“This reminds me of a quahog, it has a 
hard shell, vou find them on the seashore.” 

“Right here — this thing makes me think 
of a bulldog's tail.” 

“his reminds me of a bird. 1 think a 
chickadee. They have black tufts over their 
heads, I think over their eyes.” 

“This reminds me of a litde girl looking 
in a mirror. 
fakes me think of a pelican, big bills.” 
These outlines make me think of things 
when I doodle. In grammar school we had to 
make balanced designs. That’s what they 
make me think of.” 

“This reminds me of the cutup carrots we 
had in biology, the color and shape mostly." 

“This looks like designs I made with shells. 
I sold them for Christmas one year.” 

“This reminds me of Mrs. Johnson's fur 
the one she had on last night. The one 


coat. 
I baby-sit for." 

The structure of language in the 
above protocols shows the following 
characteristics: emphasis on the im- 
mediate particular percept, “this”, 
“these”, “here” followed by a predica- 
think of”, “reminds 
me of” which reaches into the past as 
concretely experienced, further fol- 
lowed by an elaborated specific image 
of something positively recalled as 


reviously experienced, for example, 
” These char- 


“Mrs. Johnson's fur coat 
1 of retrospec- 


acteristics form a patteri 
tive identifications and recall depend- 
en to memory and 


ent upon cues giv iemory а! 
association rather than of imaginative 
projection. 
Characteristic 0 
sponse are excerpts 
ord in which the rol 


is hidden or deflected: 
„you can 


tion "makes me 


f the “facsimile” re- 
from a single rec- 
e of the perceiver 


sec... you would 


“We can see.: ‹ | 
уоп сап observe . ..T can give a pic- 


ture of . - .one might say ‚уоп сап imagine 
P"; you're famiilar with history, this.. „we 
can Sav. ..if you call... you have no diffi- 
culty in imagining that. - sone might per- 
ceive. if we reversed... We re going to con- 
centrate оп... it could represent TT 


Another variation of the “facsimile” 
response is the following, taken from 


sav.- 
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an individual record: | 

"Supposed to look like. А - could simulate 
++. Meant to mean .. - simulates хн if could be 
if... it’s similar to superficially looks nes 
«+. this part looks like reverse of . . . like look- 
ing into a mirror. 


These predications are coupled with 
content described as follows: 
“Silhouettes . . . optical illusions T 
sters . . . figures. 
of maps .. 


. Mon- 
. masks ++. Cartoons; ly pes 
. outline of a face." 

These two phases complement each 
other. This intellectualized abstract 
approach converts reality to a distant, 
illusory form or abstraction, The 
world is not met on terms of its exis- 
tence but visualized, twice removed, a 
reflection. 

Facsimile responses are tangential 
and redirective. In this type of re. 
sponse the observer avoids the obliga- 
tion to hold himself directly responsi- 
ble for the assertion made concernin 
the percept. He relies upon what 
“you” might find, what it is “meant” 
to mean, “supposed” to be, “meant” 
to be. This type of response implies 
a lack of a firm Personal grasp of 
normative values concerning some 
aspects of reality, a reliance upon con- 
vention or convenience rather than 
upon inner conviction. 

A comparison of 
tocols differentiates the mental set 
through which different individuals 
approach reality, in this instance, the 
ink blot. Stable and recurrent patterns 


in language suggest habitual mental 
attitudes, 


Rorschach pro- 


In summary, the class of 
selected transmits the 
the perceiver, The mo 
tion may be identified: 

(1) The intuitive grasp of realit 

as shown in the response of rep- 
resentationa] immediacy. 


(2) Abstraction from reality, via 
form. 


predicate 
mental set of 
des of percep- 


a. comparison—“looks like" 
b. appearance—"has the ap- 


pearance of” 
“an aspect оғ” 


: Perceptual Modes 
Language as Index to Perce р! 


©; suse ponto. cakes. Ше 
"has ше 
shape ol 
(3) Impressionistic response to 
reality—"I see " 
| "suggests to me PPN 
(4) The categorizing of reality — 
“it is—is not | m—" 
(5) The stimulation ol assoc e 
by reality—"reminds me «Е 
(6) The hypothetical or ÉD. n 
approach to reality 
would, might be —9: 
(7) The complication ol ye А 
nition of reality—the fi 
response : NN Mi 
(8) Symbolization of reality 
"signifies" 
"means" 
"symbolizes" 
THe PERCEPT кй 
Responses to the Когенйы gs 
are conditioned more by thc гета 
frame ol reference than шише à 
one. However, the external frame, 


Б nk 
series oL the ! 
reference, the characteristics © 


ar the 

: -riving at 
blot, is utilized in get aware 
image. The degree to w joints 


ness of the external pe id rm o 
form, color, texture, gom total ех; 
parts—is integrated into агас 
perience, determines the alien, BS 
between observer and rea ions cal 
tremes and intermediary posit? proto” 
be identified in the language 
cols. е che perce 
The least recognition of t ропе 
tual stimulus occurs in those ел ы 
where the image or Fe теру 
alone is named, In this A percept 
responses, the function of RA catalyse 
appears to be more that of : ih itse! 
or intermediary, It does pes Analog: 
become a focus of АЧЕППОП, етой? 
US to the response of represe! e takes 
immediacy, in which the a is 4 
014 and overshadows all сер їп 
parallel response to the ре erceive? 
which the awareness of the P erceP* 
fastens to and is held by the P 
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es, The continuation 
does ae poris iion or representation 
fandio осоо, These responses are 
picture JU m ; red ink”, “blot 
mes а "ШЕ, gte, They may be 

ness. asd percept bound response. 
hoe between these ex- 
lE si wa! ge categories. Чч һе cate- 
"thing" : ub е identification "MPO ог 
ords dee requently noted. Some rec- 
alk ithe uniformly begin with "iU" 
duce inde pus be, etc. This se- 
as follows: 1e Rorschach protocol ran 


“ты : 
ecu d ... These things... the whole 
igure | ig > eia of S this one... the whole 
"she hi red thing...the yellow thing 

ing there... the. blue thing...à 


Couple of things.” 

she 8s. 
para general designation. becomes 
tation ve zed into a more direct desig- 
“thes response such as "this", “that”, 
cally = Mad or localized. specifi- 
s "here is" or "there is". This 


is à 
Sa depar m Fe 

Vin parture toward pointing, local- 
o[ 


."from an 
iU. us 


: "from this angle"... 
ooking angle”... “looking down 
Th 8 at it from this angle, T see.” 
e relati : 

Server ason points back to the ob- 
Potential lis approach emphasizes the 
epende alteration of appearances as 
Pa. nt upon the angle of vision. 

Sp j к 7 
Pective responses, such as these, 


re 
ехе P Y 

d PUn Печ in another record: 

Ip at fre at nt this way |, “look- 
a m this angle, I see » “I 


«Ven 1 


Ye о К at any of these уегїсаПу”... 
TY top, i WN ite’... “look from the 
* + It looks like... 
Sem, | approach through perspective 
Waren о reiterate and emphasize an 
p ео of the relation of all things 
i tiene the spectator. In the same 
5 achiey, N distance from the object 
à conscion " emphasis is nevertheless 
= re atio чу placed on the fact that 
апа m; nship of distance does exist 
hologig shift with the actual or Psy 

еса position of the observer. 
aranc g aspects of the actual ap- 
€ of the percept are sclectively 
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n the subject. who abstracts 
from the total stimulus aspects ot 
form, color or texture. These re- 
sponses have their dynamic signifi- 
cance in Rorschach interpretation. 
These responses also convey another 
index to the mode of relationship to 
the perceived reality. Designation of 
the form of the percept as “the pat- 
tern”, "the outline", “the formation”, 
“the general shape ol", "the design" 
denotes level of abstraction and. con- 
ceptualization which differs from re- 
sponses that identify and particularize 
the appearance, such as "this section 
here", "the two spots at the top look 
like". "the bottom section could be", 
"the two red spots on top", “the mid- 
dle part”. “the back stuff”, “the alter- 
nate black and white area”, "the dark- 
er material", etc. The response to the 
aspect of the stimulus is ap- 


noted by 


sensory 
parent in comments such as “heavy 
lines", "the solid mass", “the furry 


part". “the light, airy part”. Qualif- 
cations by direct emotional reaction 
are contained in “it's pretty", “ugh”, 
"ugly". “horrid looking Thing". 
Modes of approach accessible or con- 
genial to the individual can be differ- 
entiated on а continum from the ab- 


stract. ideational. to the literal and 

concrete, the sensuous and the emo- 

tionallv reactive. 

The approach to 
gestive of mental 
tiveness tO reality 
modes: 

I. Fixation upon 
the exclusion О 
operations, 25 
bound response. 

IL Fixation upon the meaning of the 
stimulus, ignoring the stimulus 
itself, except as a catalyst. 

IH. Awareness of reality through sig- 
nification. 

А. Comprehensive generalization 
as “it”, “the thing". 

в. Pointing and particularizing 
as “this”, "that". 

C. Localizing as "here", "there". 

IV. A relative attitude which makes 


the percept is sug- 
attitudes of atten- 
in the following 


reality factors to 
f further mental 
in the percept- 
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reality dependent upon the per 
spective from which it is seen. | 
V. Abstraction from reality in terms 
of form or characteristics. 
VI. Emotional response to reality. 
THE IMAGE 


In the schema proposed lor viewing 
the complete verbal response as a usn 
scription of the mental event, a differ. 
entiation was made between the real 
object presented as stimulus and lying 
without the observer, and the “image 
(psychic representation of the object) 
aroused within the observer, The 
“real” object retains relatively the 
same status except for selective atten- 
tion given to its different facets by 
various observers, The “image” is the 
aspect of the object uniquely contri. 
buted by the individual observer, 

Traditional “content analysis” takes 
note of the selection of a specific ob- 
ject trom the range of potential ob- 
Jects which may be suggested by the 
percept. Categories of such potential 
objects (human, animal, etc.) have 
been established, Similiarly, analysis of 
"types" of images suggests the disposi- 
tion of the observer to select from a 
number of potentia] categories the 
particular form in which his "image" 
15 contained, This ideational form 
тау be achieved by perception, inter- 
pretation, inference, projection, 

or all of these 
approaches. The fina] form is crystal- 
ized in a name, ie, “bat”, "garden", 
Usually this тергезепнагіопа] form is а 
visual image, like: "bat", "butterfly", 
etc., but it may also be an abstraction 
like "an image", “а symbol”, “a dia- 
gram”, or the quality or aspect of an 
object, like “cloud effects", “li 


t, 1il a » "like Halo. 
ween , "an orienta] Pagoda sort of 
thing", 


In the individual R 
tern, a strong preferenc 


| Y as opposed to other can be 
discerned and not ; 


to identify the domin 
resentation character 
vidual. Some of them 


: Perceptual Modes 
Language as Index to Percepti 


"^ 
obvious varieties ol final ogee ? 
поп form given to the percept 2 
identified below. | п 
The identification or naming : fre: 
entity is the anticipated and a 2 
quent response, appropriate E ond 
rections and inquiries of the tes “эч 
поп. The process ol a e lY 
achieves its focus in naming nE peat 
represented. This entity A er we 
on the language level as a es s 
à particular. Sometimes бша фт 
dency to deal with one or the 


i Ў yrotoco 
almost exclusively. The abe of the 
quoted below illustrates the us 
universal: 

I. 1. A bat 
2. A ball 


7. A child 
4. A butterfly 
May I turn it? 
5. Hands 
sts 
7. Wings 
П. 1. Blood (slight laugh) 
2. Towers 
3. Water 
4. Horns, like unicorns ai 
5. A sort of wash, like a finger Р 
V. 1. А hawk 
2. A buffalo, a bison 
X. 1. Daffodils 
2. Cliffs ar 
the Р“ 
And from another record, 
ticularized response: 
І. 1. Looks like a bat flying. 
2. Well, maybe an owl, 
crotch of a tree. | 
3. Two women hanging © 
a dance of some sort wit 
outstretched. 
s Р Я t 
Iwo eagles jumping at ¢ 1 
d atin 
with their wings up beat g ai 
cockfight. or 


nting 


P ne 
itting 1 : 
s 
in 
nce 
а fene" os 
helt wing 


сї 
опе anoth 


ina 
П. 1. ike in 


tery м 
7 nonas ul 
2. The entrance to a m Rocky мо! 
lamassary up in the 
tains, 
T i ses. n 
3. Two bears touching no «with = 
V. 1. Some sort of a mountain mE 1 
dn ion, Й 
antennae or relay stat of it, © 
made object at the N аё 
structed for some POE with on 
2. The neckline of a go front 


in 
jewelry hanging down 11 
pended by a cord. 


ж. 
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A. d. 
of orna- 


This could be some sort 
mentation. A painted face with eyes 
and nose. Maybe a wolf's face with a 
sharply pointed nose and blunt snort 


with a little narrow tonguc. 
Obvi ; : В 
form ets the use of the particular 
elabo ay involve various qualities of 
ae ration. an oDITÉ0S k; iR 
tion. nd degrees of specifica- 


a between the uni- 
logical ce ae may appear as a 
öne rite p еы pedantry until 
tions Niel ше psychological implica- 
flects The rn. mode of approach re- 
the experi iSt individual approaches 
ideas — wee oy aid of concepts and 
not my pat | “towers ‚ "child" are 
or any bit HDAgEs; These words stand 
Mental ds у tower, апу child, The 
Within th presentations called up are 
and ак conceptual realm of type 
Moves cam Ns second individual 
individu; |. y into the realm ol the 
touchin 84 Hug specific. “Two bears 
wo Pen ie are not any bears, but 
Moment icular bears who at а given 
Dehinq iba шше touch noses. Hidden 
15 з ы раг ticipial qualifier, which 
Ment” re cally interpreted as a "move 
Such as esponse (better examples are 
lain" « two bears climbing a moun- 
Sa бао dancing around a fire") 
Wine Ae act of some conse- 
terized "a s soon as an entity is charac 
ене s) ne it is also charac 
entity ^" another way, namely, the 
instance oriented in time, at a given 
Participi тін more often than not the 
‚Оса hy qualifier of movement also 
around pu space "on a mountain or 
Comes р a fire". When an object be- 
and spa xed in the dimensions of time 
ing wo "e it assumes status in an exist- 
tex, МОП of reality. The reality con- 
or Ясы be imaginative, hypothetica^ 
Diversa] As language moves from the 
event towards the particular, men- 
ceptus $ Appear to move from con- 
Tepres, spheres towards imaginative 
thi, entation and existing fact. 
E esee tren a dimension is 
Уа с] е object when it is qualified 
th, Cause denoting a characteristic 0 
ject, i.e.: “a head with a hat on 


fre 
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it^, a chicken “with its legs cut off”, a 
“fluffy cloud”, a pixie face”. 
Ordinarily adjectives suggest an ex- 
pansion or addition of characteriza- 
tions. Adjectives also reductively limit 
the mental image from any "head" or 
any "cloud" to a particular head or 
cloud. This limiting function draws 
the representation into a more narrow 
sphere, [rom indefinite extension into 
particularizing fact. 
The image may be identified as an 
entity, a thing named, belonging to 
the phenomenal world, i.e., “a sea 
monster”, "a scorpion or bug”. Or the 
image may be barely acknowledged, 
hidden behind some aspect of appear- 
ance, 1.е.: “fantastic looking creation", 
"look of heraldry”, “something 
cloudy", "a pixy-ish thing". Or the im- 
pression may be emphasized: “cloud- 


* "«Halloween effect”, "like 


like effect", 
an underwater view". The statement 


is completed with an aspect, quality, 
or style of the image, rather than a 
naming of the image. Illustrations of 
this type of response are the following 
collected from one record: 
“а bat effect” 
“Well, I sec ‘a 
“sort of dressy, à 
“the insect effect 
“д sort of shrine effect" 
“а little touch of Walt Disney” | 
"rock gardens ог sca-garden effect 


fter you my dear Alphonse’.” 
fter dinner effect” 
hits you” 


From another: 
“something feudal” 
“heraldic — look of heraldry” 
“pan-like creature” 
“m squerade thing” 
“like in the movies” 
“prehistoric” 
“a negroid type” . 
ita Cy rano-de- Bergerac nose 
“the ‘pose seems Napoleonesque" Я 
“an oriental pagoda sort of thing 
A tendency to analogy, i6. "bird- 
like" thing, oT to metaphor, ie. "all 
the carnivals in Havana" is present. 
ic of this type of response 


Characterist ‹ 
is the disappearance of the object un- 


der the impression made upon the ob- 
server. The mind leaps to the impres- 
sion, analogy, the style, or quality, 
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without pausing overly long with the 
object itself. 

In another type of response, the ob- 
ject disappears leaving an undifferen- 
tiated image, a schema, or an image- 
less abstraction. 

Example of the 
image: 

“two figures standing holding something” 

“not a certain thing, no definite thing" 

“a creature, a lot of things” 

“two of something holding something" 


The vagueness, that must be attend- 
ant upon this approach to the pheno- 
menal world is usually apparent in the 
subject giving this order or responses. 

Example of the schema response, 
which at a more integrated level, still 
leads to the same unsubstantial world 
of shadows: 

“silhouettes” 

“reflection” 

“optical illusion” 

"masks" 

"ligures" 

"diagram of. P 


Somewhere in between falls the 
imageless abstraction: 
"a form of some kind" 
"I see impressions" 
"a figure" 
"two objects" 
"a design" 
Subjects usin 


undifferentiated 


g this approach 
to see the world primarily in 
mensions and outline 
grated level, this 
highly abstract, fo 
least perfected state 
differentiated and 
or content. 


A third mode of approach to the 
phenomenal world js by suppressing 
the object or its qualities to the mean- 
ing the object has for the Observer, 
This response goes directly to the svm- 


bolic significance of the object. As illu. 
stration: | 


арреаг 
its di- 
s. At an inte- 


» it is vague, un- 
devoid of meaning 


“I can see anger, envy, jealousy,” 
“Well, this looks like... 
ment." 


"This represents symbolically 
organized disorganization,” 


-disembowe]. 


myself. An 


Language as Index to Perceptual Modes 


nd: 
p seems like a whole ugly mess and 
the middle seems like an ре. 
Апа: 

“A symbol of religion." 

"Sign of a chief" 

“A ritual" 

“A parody" 

“A satire" х 

"Another world, another planet -— 

“It mythologizes animals; it dehuma 
man.” | ч 

Consistent. responses. of Tu ichin 
suggest that the observer dwe : 7 dió 
the world of meaning rather exem 
world of fact, explodes the CES rid â- 
world into a larger world ol 3E ane 
cance, uses empirical reality as € 
and illustration of his inner ic 

Another category of response ‘of the 
fies the experience or emotion taken 
subject. The illustrations are attern 
from one record in which this pa 
was unusually prevalent. i 

“Something like anger — ог compe’ 
Something like an argument going anm 

"Some sort of worship. Strong feel m 
some Kind. Either worship or entertain 
or argument.” ipa yio 

s aree the redness goes looks like V 
lence,” 

“Just the wav 
looks like crime." „ж 

“Just looks exciting. whatever at a 1 

"Something overbearing. All ua сат 
remind me of some sort of giant. 

"Something for comical or cute 
some kind.” 


“p " h 
First. reminded me of somet 
and warm," 


s order 


ition. 


g of 


ent 


red 
splattere 


the redness is 


lo Í$ 


effect of 


uth 
ing 50 


-— 

ses is th? 
A final category of response amet р 
in which no entity or object is П tion 


att 
я redica 
but reference is made to P acord 
or relationships, From one re 
"something closing in" — € 
“A coming together and pulling 5 
“maybe а thing that's coming oul 
"could be closing or opening 
Another record: f some 
"It could be the rising out o 
damn fanciful experiment." 
Another record: " 
"yr, РЧ ud 
It's a faction of back to back own € 
everybody is trying to gain their split up. 
"To me it looks like China being $ 


god 


;erybodY; 
ends, 


= 


є 
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“This is what took place after that.” 
And: 

Something that holds us all together.” 
And a last record: 


“Maybe dancing” 


: iil end of something" 

a een ready to slip into” 
o A hinge being closed and this like 
Pening into a mouth.” 


the 


B. type ol response has in com- 

оре. emphasis upon an event as 

à i el a an object, upon a process, 

i ionship. The identity of the ob- 
s minimized or disappears. 

i бйз of comprehending and de- 

1 ng phenomenal reality appear as: 

- Identification of the substance or 
content of reality in terms of idea- 
tional awareness. 

А, of concept, class, type 
ў B. of visual image 
- Abstractions of the appearance 
of phenomena, 

` Its aspects and qualities 

3. Response to impression or sug- 

^ gestiveness 

С. Schematization of reality 

Symbolization of reality 

Experiencing of reality at 

A. Level of emotional participa- 
tion 


HI, 
Iv. 


B. Level of forces, tensions, ac 
tions, relationship. 
1 SUMMARY 
nl AN | 
1 language, the individual repre 


Se 
таз Ое ideational [orms by which he 
Study. Ра experience of the world. 
Schach the language pattern in Ror- 
ч ке с. permits identification 
exper} ous modes by which an actua 
Wont oe is transposed into an йен 
again experience, to be represente 
Orm un the level of actuality, 1n is 
PP, content of language he 
Ima cts the ‘veal’ object and the 
the Se ге! object arc acknowledged in 
Orms rbal response, but in а variety © 
s characteristic of the individua’. 
coalesce tO 


1 3 
"ese various forms 
or predomi- 


и genera] patterns 
^g modes of relating to the phe- 


iden 
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nomenal world. These patterns have 
been tentatively described as perceiv- 
er, percept or image oriented. The 
formative impulse may be identified 
in: 
(1) The "response of representa- 
tional immediacy” which sug- 
gests an intuitive, comprehen- 
sive grasp of the essential 
nature of the object. 
The "form conscious response", 
which tends to abstract from 
appearance certain attributes 
and qualities, to note resem- 
blances, impressions, analogies 
The “empirical respons 
which confronts the immediate 
reality of the experience. 
The “theoretical response” 
which methodically organizes, 
structures, and systematizes 
phenomena in accordance with 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


reason. | 
The "response of. symbolism" 


which pursues the meaning of 
the phenomena. | 

The "response of empathy" in 
which the individual feels him- 
sell into an object by aware- 
ness of moods, attitudes, ten- 
sions, reactions in himself. 
The "schematized response" 
which deflects or complicates 
recognition of the object. . 
The “associational response 
in which memory and associa- 
are readily activated. 

as surely as in myth 
represents the world 
as he perceives it. This art of represen- 
tation is discernible in the flow of 
every-day language. The modes of rep- 
resentation exhibited in the individ- 
ual's language may stand as index to 


his modes of perception. 


tions 


In language, 
and art (6), man 


CONCLUSION 


Differences in mental set, in atti- 
tudes of inspection and discernment, 
account for the variations in the re- 
sponse of different individuals to the 
same perceptual object. The content 
of perception is represented in lan- 
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guage by the name given to the per- 
ceived object. Analogously, the man- 
ner of perceptions appears in language 
in the manner, form, or mode of rep- 
resentations selected by the object. 
Language not only expresses the 
product of thought, the idea, but 
shows the imprint of the process ol 
thinking, the ways and means by 
which ideas are shaped. This forma- 
tive process can be identified in the 
configuration and pattern of language. 
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Style, Focus, Language and Content of an Ideal Psychological 
Test Report 


Martin MAYMAN 


е: ek ies d on which these notes 
discüssio сопан ol fifteen one hour 
at The "a py clinical psychologists 
procedi T ur cn Foundation. The 
one, S; "x Apure was a rather free 
iva SUI reports written by 
pet zd supervising psychologists 
"yrs $ senting a variety of report 
anonym ve submitted to the group 
and Ree y for critical examination 
y tide € E: he reports showed fair- 
proach s k ушаа] differences in ap- 
Son was eg writing. The discus- 
ation 2 n: largely to an examin- 
and con the report styles, structures 
tents. 


sepa veral important respects the 
Droaches had much in common—ap- 
shared s Io report writing which were 
id not possi by all of the group and 
sion at ae come up for discus- 
Were tl all. Notable in this respect 
1 he following: 
© The reports were patient-focused 
and problem-focused rather than 
test-focused. Each test report 
was in effect a compact case 5yn- 
thesis as seen from the point o 
view of the psychologists test 
data. n 


ы No report followed а pre-estab- 
lished outline. Rather, each o 
the reports seemed to have been 
Organized so as to convey most 
succinctly a picture of the par- 
— patient, the particular 
ee of The Menninger Fo lati 
ben a oral Training Program in Clinical 
the Uy logy. This program is supported by 
2 n hited States Public Health Service. 
tors Срапа in these discussions were: Doc- 
Nest ae Ehrenreich. Gerard Haigh, Er- 
Witz. Sate Philip Holzman, Leonard Hor- 
Sargen artin Mayman, Irwin Rosen, Helen 
hevri Herbert Schlesinger, Howard 
Sydney : Richard Siegal, Kathleen Sinnett, 
y Smith, and Monroe Stein. 


undation 


clinical problem encountered 
and the psychologist's contribu- 
tion to an understanding of that 
problem. 

3. The psychologist recorded only 
his conclusions, not the support- 
ting test scores or the transi- 
tional inferences leading up to 
his final synthesis. 

4. All the reports were based upon 
psychoanalytic theory, with a 
focus largely on ego processes 
and ego structure. There were 
virtually no speculative infer- 
ences about "deep" unconscious 
impulse-configurations. 

Notes of the discussions have been 
sifted for the principle themes which 
came up over and over again. There 
were six such themes, and the discus- 
sions may be of sufficiently general 
interest to justify the publication of 
this report. Verbatim quotes from the 
minutes of each meeting are used lib- 
erally to illustrate the various com- 
ments and conclusions. 

The six main themes will be dis- 
cussed in the following order: 

1. Identifying the ego structure and 
its pathology. 

a. The defense structure 

b. Ego strength 

c. Ego weakness 

d. The ego's position vis-a-vis its 


pathology; countertransfer- 
ence "leads" 
e. Psychopathology 
9. The organizing foci of a test 
report. 
3. Inferences about core conflicts 


versus emphasis on ego-structure. 
4. Recommendations and predic- 
tions concerning treatment. 

5. 'The use of illustrative material 


in case reports. 
6. The use of jargon. 
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1. Identifying the ego structure and 
its pathology. m : | 

Many of the criticisms directed at 
even good reports bring out a n рч 
failing: the report falls. short а Ns 
purpose by not developing exp xcitly 
the clinical implications ot the state- 
ments made about the patient in the 
report. The statements remain essen- 
tially descriptive rather than explana- 
tory. For example, when a patient's 
defense style is identified in à report, 
the psychologist should do more than 
itemize the salient defenses: he should 
try to state those conditions under 
which a particular defense is most 
likely to be mobilized, what purpose 
is served by the defense, how effective 
it is likely to be, what tends to follow 
a failure of this defense effort and 
what the patient is like under condi- 
tions other than those which mobilize 
à particular defensive position. More 
amplification upon the meaning or 
Clinical relevance of cgo processes 
singled out for comment would have 
improved many of the ego-diagnostic 
Statements which appeared in reports, 

"his was, in fact, the most common 
failing of otherwise excellent analyses 
of ego Structure, as is evident in ‘the 
following excerpted comments about 
Various facets of СВО organization: 

4) The ego's defense 
Often a patient's 
Teport but their 


Not explicated, If the 
out,” To 
wi re with treat- 
S the patient check 
Т we find а pa- 


tient relyin 


mits the 
at areas of functi, 


sample reports, 


‘al Test Report 
Style, Focus, Language and Content of an Ideal Tes р 


“tight - 
g m the “tigi 

implicated, how serious a pra cel nile E 
control" is likely to be in psyche A Ж 

. rol is ) 
psychoanalysis, whether the apod psjétio 
to become more rigid or less in ) 
analytic situation. 


b) Ego strengths: -— 
Merely to mention available cgo sr fon HE 
not always helpful in and of iut that 
ample, one report gives the al lof. conscious 
the patient has а good dea ings of some 
awareness of the defensive pen ES 
of her character traits. If so, this MA is this 
discussing more fully, How E oi can it be 
insight? [o what use d it de the current 
put? What are its implications 
status of her ego? 


orth 


c) Ego weaknesses: ‚ content with 
The psychologist should сне marked 16° 
identifying the presence o deat Mas 
gressive potential. If the pa dendes 
jective and cyclothymic ае 
these should be evaluated ы to come 5 
what conditions are they 1 ae the brin 
expression? Is the patient close 
of decompensation? 


+. re 
ws is-a-VIS 7 
d) The ego's position vis x 


gressive manifestations; 


task of determining how close 
ness this homosexuality "T SP ert у 
fact the patient might not fort attitude 
Sexual, by eliciting the Ваа 

ward these suggestive responses. 
The examiner would do well : 
amine and discuss the impie 
feclings about the patient ae E 4 
fying the ego's "position" or т ийе 0 
ness. For example, it тешет der was asid" 
from one report that the M group co pave 
fond of the patient, and the У might е!!! 
ered how these positive feelin the P* oan 
been used to tell us more al a more and 
Tather than blocking as they vn nature (s 
plete thinking through of T The P? 
severity of the psychopathology- 
appcalingness, her humor, Pap 
Pealed to the examiner migh i 
vided cues which, dps 
test findings, could have ай Г, 
edge of the patient's characte 


€) Psychopathology: xd 
The passing reference to ge exp 
а bit startling and merits 1 


ч Te 

wit 2 no 
1 

grau ae 

ructure 


тё... 
е, dis 


. Sues, inc i 
tes, Including both the 
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deal Pi adequate are her controls to 
the pati 1 such propensities? How prone is 
patient to indulge herself in this way? 


Ф 5 
2; The ay "m z 
ris organizing foci of a test report. 
port es organizing axes of a good re- 
brem ould be the clinical issues which 
mpted the request for tests or those 


| Which arose i 
1 arose in the course of testing. 


Wi : 
Fear. foci a report often lacks 
| Бе buil І à irection. A report should 
t around specific clinical is- 

tions specific ques- 
sien, al is asked * an- 
during th a questions which emerged 
portant aa evaluation which are im- 
to receive ough and pertinent enough 
The repas attention in the test report. 
Clinica] i seemed to lack direction, No 
problem was presented and the re- 
Issues, Wes aes to go anywhere.” Clinical 
text in Wish n clearly defined and the con- 
NOt made зе report was being written 15 


$ clear. 

This e 

‚ US report s ч 

lety e seems to deal largely with anx- 
crance and the means available for 


so tl 
‘ss implicit. The report would have 
succinct and to-the-point if these 
Cleans ral been made explicit... 
round p appropriate questions 
ften Me to organize a report 
right, [гезер difficulty in its own 
What on hat limits should be set on 
PSycholos vill attempt to answer with 
Westione Cal. tests? Are there some 
nd ыеп cannot be answered 
ple 54 d not be tackled? For ex- 
ete what extent is it appropriate 
Uture pe specific predictions of 
Y such EE such. as is called for 
man kill erral questions t May this 
iban. someone if released? Is it 
У he will kill himself? Will he 


Star 
Of 
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tially disparate observations: 

Some seeming inconsistencies appear in the 
example, the contrast between the 
alleged rig y and constriction, and the rich, 
revealing TAT stories told by the patient. 
This discrepancy should have been discussed 


report; for 


and explained. 

More serious inconsistencies not in- 
frequently occur in the use made of 
dynamic configurations observed in 
the tests — hints of major pregenital 
fixations, core neurotic problems or 
transference paradigms: 

[he question of the level to which the pa- 
tient seems to have regressed and become 
fixated should have been made explicit. The 


examiner seemed to be minimizing the sig- 


nificance of the pregenital fixations. How- 
ial cited in the report leads 
one lient oral and masochistic 
components in her symptoms of nausea and 
her anhedonic state which should have been 
recognized and integrated better into the 


diagnostic sy nthesis. 


the mate 
to suspe 


ever. 


3. Inferences about core conflicts ver- 


sus emphasis on ego-structure. 

The most frequently discussed stra- 
tegic problem in report writing con- 
cerned the "depth" at which the re- 

ort should be pitched, that is, 
whether to focus on questions of ego 
structure, or on the content of core 
neurotic conflicts. Some reports obvi- 
ouslv tried to explicate at some length 
on the patients core conflicts: other 
reports by-passed this question and 
dealt largely with the ego's "equip- 
ment" — its strengths, weaknesses, and 
ferred defense mechanisms — for 

th its conflicts, whatever they 
t was suggested that the 
choice may be a strategic one depend- 
ing upon the kind of clinical problem 
one is concerned with. Where the 
;roblem is one of treatment planning, 
then structural ego characteristics are 
of salient importance; where expres- 
sive. psychotherapy has been recom- 
as the treatment of. choice, 
conflicts and transference 
paradigms become more relevant. It 
was suggested by some, however, that 
transference paradigms should be out- 
1 only if they have some implica- 


pre 
coping wi 
might be. I 


mended 
then core 


linec 
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tions for the "handling" of a p 
in the hospital or in озо вов. 
ару. This is less useful, or not at a 
useful, when the patient is going Into 
more or less orthodox psychoanalytic 
treatment where these observations 
emerge naturally in the course of 
treatment. 

The question of content versus 
structure is in one respect artificial 
and should probably not be formu- 
lated in either-or terms. The relative 
stress placed upon content or formal 
characteristics is something of a figure- 
ground problem for the psychologist. 
Where statements about unconscious 
dynamics are made in a report then 
there should be some reference to the 
ways in which the ego handles these 
conflicts. Conversely, when the de- 
fense structure is spelled out in a re- 
port, this should be done (ideally) 
with some reference to the core con- 
flicts which are bound up in the yari- 
ous impulse-defense configurations, 
Impulse and defense are not separate 
and distinct processes but rather two 
facets of a single process. Looked at 
this Way, defense structure 
conflicts become 
ward the same m 
substantively diffe 
ference, 


and core 
points of view to- 
aterial rather than 
rent realms of in. 


4. Recommendations and predictions 
concerning treatment, 

The focus of 
largely on its 
of how far the 
ment-focused r 


а report depends 
Purpose. The problem 
report should be treat- 
ather than diagnosis- 


Specific treatment e i 
5 r ndatior 
it may still re oan 


treatment- 
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К sical 
oriented by atin pomm as 
questions, empathizing with ер 
lem ot the future therapist сані vill 
pating the questions the Шега а 
ask about this patient. H ш cni 
port is written for a future : E a 
then some predictions as to t ek i 
which the therapy proce may will be 
the kind of resistances p pen e 
encountered, the "depth din nd 
sistances, etc., should be attemp 


jal in 
; j rial t 
5. The use of illustrative mate 
case reports. 2 "1 rather 
Another issue, one of red the 
than of report content, ee ial ee 
inclusion of illustrative = маг 
direct. quotes in а test кеа is that 
value of such "live" ma chiatrist а 
A а 
г atient 4 
more vivid picture of jas 
i H i ^s эпа 
we see him in his test be 


1 is 

+ a th 

з ted in” 
The TAT illustrative material M revealing, 
; vivid ar . are 
report is very pertinent, vivid they 2! 


and adds depth to the statements 
chosen to illustrate. 
One of the psychiatrists us ‘eed 
ing that it is particularly арр ingly: ы 
the report is written Eu but lite! 
meant not logical ШПНДЕ port sh 
convincingness, that is, that {зе T . 
help the patient come alive | 
sultant. | however 
Illustrative material musta metit 
be chosen with great care. orl 
such material is used only is in 
the reader that the report ^. j a) 
based upon test findings, "iner is x 
only be true that the gron set of cH 
senting a loosely collecte „103665 
cal impressions, not а W ference” А 
апа integrated set of test 1n ws quot: 
The trouble with igneo estio" 
is that they may raise more die 
than they answer: ation É де 
dg fies 5 of 


as 89 
15 quoted isl 
M H 


The example cited as an illust 
patient's. latent self-concept Ки 
question about the possible 
thought disorder. The examine xcep п 
Cuss this aspect of the example s Never abe 
out its pathognomonic signi” mind ati 
less, the question remains in a en ver” 
reader. This often happens wh 
examples are used. d 


use 
When direct quotes are 


mol 


A 
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1 

i Pra m illustrative vignettes 
harper Я Pi make a particular point 
sein ios more vivid. Convincing, 
Же шше examples of this sort 
diret а hard come by. When 
help A, ski are used as evidence to 

` dala from at one 5 conclusions, ог as 
ТОШТУ Т b sich the reader is expected 
Pas dne own conclusions, they al- 

always weaken a report. 


| 6. The use of jargon. 

p snes was given to the 
feng a the meaning of some 
communi g anted when, in fact, they 
be ambi Mente мегу little or prove to 
Such жес. when looked at closely. 
in the си often mask real unclarities 

xaminer’s thinking. Often, 


thes 

se эү; . . 

they terms create the illusion that 
sion express some very precise conclu- 
‘ton, whereas actually their precise 


1 MN 
н асаана, пекі to be made much 
Mie ee before the statements 
aminati genuine meaning. Closer ex- 
Veal К ay these phrases would re- 
| tended t the idea which the report in- 
"corse о СС te was expressed 

T ectly or at best ambiguously. 

pide which came in for such 
"Psychoti were: decompensatin&,, 
"Impuls ect character, “hysteriform, 
лане" idden,’ “impulsive, ma- 
Bressor,” identification with the ag. 
compulsi strong depressive features, 
Dear n. SI VIL: Other concepts which 
“ego UMS scrutiny are, “narcissistic, 
Jective ene : schizophrenic: pro- 
Чез, u echanisms, “phobic tenden; 
ome 8 oral-aggressive drive.” 
the pud criticisms give the tenor 
When й oubts expressed by the group: 
Seeing ad терә speaks about the patient 
Wheth erself as," it is difficult to know 
er this means that she sees herself con- 


SCic 

| эц]у i E 
Seres т these terms or whether this char- 
it һе y implicit 
i indirectly 


ati т 
her oe of self and others is onl 
"а pr Jchavior and appears only 
T jective tests. 


le 
Cha, Phrase 


hysteriform- 


“impulse-ridden, 
contradic- 


у. Ай © structure” is internally { 
NOt the impulse ridden character structure 1S 
t mem as a hysterical character. The 

e word “hysteriform” is ambiguous 


"ally only begs the qu 
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means that this is a patient who is like the 
Uhysteric," then the resemblance should be 
defined explicitly Apparently all it means in 
this case is a kinetic potential, a tendency to 
discharge tension and affect directly. | 


Or, if not ambiguous, а jargon term 
may be banal: 

Use of the term "malignant" in the statement 
"not many of these (disturbances) have a 
malignant tone,” tends to beg an important 
question. If the distinction between malig- 
nant and non-malignant is to be made clear 
in the statements, then this distinction should 
be spelled out in the report rather than sum- 
rized with just a single word. The word 
malig ally no more than a pre- 
tentious way of saying "very sick." 

Jargon terms often serve only to 
convey an attitude or value-judgment. 
Objection is taken not with the psy- 
chologist expressing how he feels, but 
with the impression created by the 
use of such terms that the judgment 
carefully reasoned conclusion, 

actually such terms usually 
it the inference process and 
vague and im- 


int here 15 Te 


is a 

when 
short-circu 
esent premature, 


repr { 

ртесіѕе formulations. 
Conversely, à report which pre- 
its abstractions 1n tangible 


sents 


form may be especially rich, both in 


the insight it affords into the patient's 
character structure and the contribu- 
tion it makes to the clarification of 


clinical theory: 

The description of : 
thought stvle of this patient m 
clear what is meant by a repress 
defense mechanism. The process 15 defined 
without any dependence upon jargon. There 
was some discu f the concept of avoid- 


versus that and it was 


the perceptual and 
nakes vividly 
ive-avoidant 


ission 0! 
of repression, 
nd of avoidance manifested 
vice of repression 


ance 
agreed tha 
by this ра 
and helps (0 ў 
tems or layers of defense which guard the ap- 
proach so to speak (0 t 
repressed. with sufficient 
she may be prevailed upon 
of her avoidance mechanism 
ing the repression itself. 


external pressure 
to give up some 
s without affect- 


CONCLUSION 


to summarize the essen- 
of a sound, helpful and 
ve test report, the follow- 


]f we were 
tial features 
comprehenst 
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ing points would be among the most 
salient: 


1) 


8) 


The report is "diagnostic" in the 
broadest meaning of that term. 
It presents not only a picture of 
the ego structure with its 
strengths and weaknesses, but an 
analysis of the ways by which the 
€go can and does cope with 
intra-psychic conflicts and real- 
ity pressures. 

The report is written so as to 
convey those observations and 
conclusions which are relevant 
to, and contribute meaningfully 
to, the clarification of pertinent 
clinical questions. 
Not only does the Psychologist 
present his conclusions as clear- 
ly and as honestly as he can, but 
he does it in language which will 
be Meaningful to the reader, 
The report shows intern 


I ort al con- 
sistency in its descriptive 


and ex- 


6) 


7) 


planatory statements, and Lue 
veals the careful dialectic vd 
thesis which is usually mr 
before genuine internal consis 
ency is achieved. | в 
The report reflects the dr 
the psychologist has earch id 
sifted the intervening SAPE й 
the inference process and е T 
inated wild or unsound specu is 
tions; yet this impression a 
achieved without cluttering i 
report. with “evidence or C 
plex inference-chains. -— 
Speculations about pin 
psychodynamics are kept ean 
reasonable bounds and o pd 
tified as speculations in t 
port. _ d 
The psychologist takes xn per) 
bility for spelling out Ха ions 
ous treatment implicat 

of his test findings. 
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Impunitiveness and Unwitting Self-Evaluation' 


» ARTHUR H. ROGERS AND COLEMAN PAUL 
Jacksonville (Illinois) State Hospital and MacMurray College 


Eo d W alsh (3) studied un- 
highly” ce Tisi and found that 
low ег pensive people exhibited a 
See ain when they evaluated 
ву wis x Nie being aware that 
ployed i e : oing so. The method em- 
ing bento ү үи offered a promis- 
qoc eh Ө? exploring unconscious 
efit stud ng experimentally. 1 ће pres- 
оаа s n further investigation of 
varying d differences associated with 
Thr n nwitting self-evaluations. 

tration oe of the Picture-Frus- 
allows: idy has been given as 
т. Sou i asa basis for interpreting the 
consciously usan the subject unconsciously or 
trated he Aarti himself with the frus- 
and jects | ual in cach situation pictured, 
Percentages vis own bias in the replies given. 
liveness элй of extrapunitiveness, intropunt- 

бапа impunitiveness and of obst 


Чоп 

nance, c 

thus iy ice, ego-defense, апа necd-persistence 
nds to 


acle- 


dicate the : 
Mploy q} ite the degree to which he te 
implicitty s modes of reaction, explicitly ог 
168), Sdn his everyday behavior CH P- 


Wh; 
gp ШЕ people can certainly project 
Dress Hu they can also hide or ге- 
Considered biases if their biases are 
amiliar р socially undesirable. The 
are cons finding that attitudes which 
ble to at i expressed are suscepti- 
fi in the direcuon of 
Sis that обвал leads to the hypothe- 
SCious i an extreme degree of con- 

s impunitiveness has a cognate 


Subs 
Stra r : À 
Ness, itum of unconscious aggressive 


METHOD 
ale freshmen at 


Төк 
he Ss were 30 fem 
on the 


> a Dp ys ` 
Murray College, selected 


l'his 

mia 9 is adapted from a the 

fillime Y the second author іп partia 

Черт das of the requirements for the M 

July ide psychology at MacMurray College: 

"onam supervised by Professor n 
augh, 


basis of scores obtained on the M 
impunitiv SCC senz 1 
Pictu i а E Pod 

1 a dy from a 
group of 60 students to whom the 
test was administered. The impunitive 
group consisted of 15 Ss with a mean 
M% of 39.8% (ranging from 34% to 
50%) . The control group consisted of 
15 Ss with a mean M% of 28.5% 
(ranging from 27% to 31.8%) - These 
groups were formed through consider- 
ation of normative data on the P-F 
Study (5). 

Ss were shown subliminal tachis- 
toscopic exposures of their own pho- 
tographs (along with photographs of 
other young women) and were asked 
to rate them as to aggressiveness. А 
masking technique (1, 2) was used to 
expose the stimuli. 

Through the photographer for the 
college yearbook, photographs of the 
Ss were obtained without their knowl- 
edge. All photographs were in a stand- 
ard 34 face pose, taken from the shoul- 
ders up. All Ss wore а dark sweater 
when they were photographed and 
[ pearls around the 


had a string O 
neck. 
The photographs were shown by 
iector-type constant 


means of a projecto 
illumination tachistoscope, which con- 
tained two double-contact 300 watt 
Viewlex projectors with 5" E. F. Lux- 
tar Ro Anastigmat F: 3.5 lenses, and 
Wollensach Rapax shutters with 1.5” 
diaphragm apertures. A Cenco Power- 
stat controlled the illumination of the 
constant field. The photographs were 
projected by an opaque projector.” 
‘action was upon a beaded glass 
97 inches from the tachisto- 
scope, yielding a 20" by 20" image. 
Two judges? rated the photographs 
2The appa" 
favette Instru 
a Thanks are € 
Franklin for se 


atus was constructed by the Lä 
ment Co., Lafayette, Indiana. 
jue to Martin Cohen and Lois 
rving as judges. 
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on a seven-point scale of aggressive- 
ness. Four photographs were randomly 
selected from the photographs rated 
by both judges as average in aggres- 
siveness to serve as standard stimuli, 
to be shown to the $s in addition to 
their own photographs. These four 
young women did not serve as Ss. 

At the beginning of the experimen- 
tal session the S was seated in a chair 
and a two-minute time period was 
allowed for dark adaptation. The only 
light that was present in the room was 
the illumination projected from the 
constant field of the tachistoscope. 
The recognition threshold was deter- 
mined for each S, using a line drawing 
of a stopwatch as a test stimulus. 
"Throughout this portion of the expe- 
riment, as well as the main part of 
the experiment, the shutter opening 
Was set at 1/25 of a second. The illu- 
mination was varied in an ascending 
order of stimulus intensity, followed 
by a descending order. The mean of 
the ascending and descending series, 
with the subtraction or addition of an 
empirically derived correction factor 
of five volts (to 
cases where perse 
either the ascen 
series, respectively) , was t 
recognition threshold 
it has b 


are D presented 
subliminal when 


expected that Setting the tachisto. 
Scope at each $$ а Justed threshold 
would produce a subliminal, but no 


‚ А transparent slide Containing a 
line drawing of a relatively €Xpression. 


less face of a young woman was then 
presented on the screen 


3 by the con. 
stant-field Projector, remain 

cept for the brief 
liminal photograph 


iti wi yelf-Evaluation 
Impunitiveness and Unwitting Self 


T " Рр о 

following instructions were read t 
each S: | —" 

This is a study of your impressions DU ilie 
slight differences in са са AE 
screen which you are viewing чен ani Did 
drawing of a young woman. SEU ee her 
a speci projector 1 am going а @апёс will 
expression very briefly, and the na P ill be 

E "s in expression 

be slight. These changes in cx] - vou task tO 
projected in pairs, and. it will ne t of each 
judge which change ш pS or" the 
pair is the most aggressive, the ue vei sig: 
second. I will prepare you by Br а," 
nals, "ready — now," When I say к: there 
watch the screen. When I say ЩЕ ex 
will be a brief flash, slightly uL es vou 
pression you now see on the e anges. e- 
have been shown a pair of ачен снр most 
port which one of the pair рокет А wil 
aggressive to vou; then the next pz 
presented. 


] be 


compared 


Each photograph was with à 


with every other photograph, cach S 
total of ten pairings PO з ina 
The five photographs were i pif two 
systematically random order, the pre 
seconds intervening between 1 photo- 
sentation of the first and see Fonts 
graph of each pair, and oye 

between pairs of photographs. 


Resurs AND. DISCUSSION ігу, 
i l 
Upon post - experimental in ате 
none of the Ss reported being а in 
that her photograph was jhoto- 
the study. For each S, the d er 
graphs were arranged in ya times 
depending on the number. ressive 
each was chosen as more ther four 
when compared with the oe pease 
Photographs. The critical is is the 
needed to test the hypothesi resents 
rating of the self. Table при” 
the mean self-ratings of the roup: 
tive group and the control Biprating 
rating of “1” represents АЭ while ? 
that is the least aggressio onn ай 
rating of “5” represents the reveals 
8ressive self-rating. Table. ted them- 
that the impunitive group ra han the 
selves significantly higher ess, thus 
control Broup in aggressiven he lack 
Supporting our hypothesis. in aggre* 
of a significant difference s rated bY 
Siveness of the two groups as rule out 
independent judges tends to 
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Taste I — Mean Self-Ratings of Impunitive and Control Groups 


Group 
Impunitive : 


Control 


realistic differences in aggressiveness 
as determinants of the differences be- 
tween the groups. 

Since an objective difference in ag- 
sie e was not discovered, it is 
Plausible that the unwitting aggres- 
аме sel-evaluation of the impunitive 
leant may have been based upon the 
in sh al aggressive aspects of the self 
ae e interest of maintaining self- 

cem. 

T SUMMARY 
вади, ipotesis advanced in this 
cupi А, an extreme degree of 
net ous impunitiveness has a cog- 

& € substratum of unconscious ag- 
Bressiveness, 
ie а masking technique of pre- 
fuera subliminal stimuli in close 
0 таг to а supraliminal stimulus, 
sublimi E Ss were asked to judge five 
ан photographs as to aggres- 
Were o Four of the five photographs 

he M i intermediate aggressiveness. 
Yun E. th photograph to be judged 
ad b s S herself. The photographs 
ed een obtained without the knowl- 

Бе of the Ss. 

e impunitive group, composed of 
the р obtained high Мо, scores on 

osenzweig Picture-Frustration 


Mean S.D. Difference t b 
3.3 $2 
8 2.16 05 
2.5 140 < 


Study, unwittingly rated themselves 
significantly more aggressive than a 
control group of moderate impuni- 
tiveness, thus supporting the hypothe- 
sis advanced. Since two judges did 
not find any difference in aggressive- 
ness in the two groups the interpreta- 
tion was advanced that the impuni- 
tive group's unwitting aggressive self- 
evaluation may have been based upon 
the denial of aggressive aspects of the 
self in the interest of maintaining self- 


esteem. 
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Rorschach Movement Responses and Inhibition Proces 
in Adolescents 


«Bees AND ANN TAVE 
GEORGE SPIVACK, Murray LEVINE, JEAN Ft SCHILLO, AND 
The Devereux Foundation Institute for Research and ‘I 


Utilizing Rorschach's (9) implied 
triadic relationship among motor be- 
havior, motion perception and cogni- 
tive processes, and Werner and W ap- 
ners (15) sensory-tonic theory, past 
research has shown a relationship be- 
tween voluntary inhibitory processes, 
Rorschach M and overt behavior. In 
the initial study, Meltzoff, Singer and 
Korchin (8) demonstrated. that self 
imposed motor inhibition is followed 
by an increase in Rorschach M. This 
finding was essentially corroborated by 
Singer, Meltzoff and Goldman (11). 
Krus, Weiner and Wapner (3) dem- 
onstrated the converse, that perceived 
motion decreased following motor ac- 
tivity. In the initial study (8) it was 
also demonstrated that the number of 
spontaneously given M correlated with 
the length of time habitual movement 
was voluntarily inhibited. This parti- 
cular relationship has been supported 
several times by Singer and collabora- 
tors (10, 12, 13, 14) in different con- 
texts, and it has also been demon- 
Strated in these studies that both spon- 
taneous Rorschach M and the Capacity 
to voluntarily inhibit à motor act are 
correlated with the degree of control 
of overt behavior exhibited by hos. 
pitalized Schizophrenic patients, С 
currently Levine and Meltzoff (4, 6) 
have demonstrated relationships 
among the ability to voluntarily in. 
hibit a thought, the ability to inhibit 
à motor act, and Rorschach M. Melt- 
zoff and Litwin (7) have rounded out 
the picture by showi 
an indicator of the api]; 
the overt expression 
fect. 

Litwin (5), noting that all of the 
prior work had been done with adults 
examined some of the previously ob. 
tained relationships within a develop. 
mental framework, Using three 


NIER 
"ania 
ning, Devon, Pennsylva 


xd 
"teen years О 
groups, six, ten and fourteen yeu", 


і 1n- 
age, she demonstrated та eed in 
creased age there was an | су, and 
motor inhibition, M tender expres 
the ability to inhibit aflec paghi abil- 
sion. No increase with age um огей. It 
ity to inhibit cognitively baden that 
was interesting to note dn s previ- 
none of the inter-relations dos мү 
ously demonstrated with s that 
be replicated. She conclut ae not 
"... the ability to inhibit pened 
stabilize until adulthood is erm take 
(5, p. 49) , and that M а е of à 
on the highly specific pt activity 
fantasy equivalent. for OVT becomes 
until the personality itse » ability t° 
stabilized with respect to the i 
inhibit. ou dy 

The purpose of the pud prio! 
was to attempt a replicatio of adoles 
work in this area in a group ulation 
cents, older than Litwin’s оар cm- 
but younger than the adult 8 research 
ployed in all the geevintia m sked 
Specifically the question luntary 11 
whether in such a group vo nitive й 
hibition of a motor and e it in M 
tivity would lead to an mer untae 
and whether the ability to “A 
inhibit a motor act is relatet question 
taneous M tendency. The ов bc 
was also asked whether apt in 
relationships among M, П vn inhib 
bition, a measure of p givens 
tion, and ratings of d in ove! 
compliance and activity le 
behavior, 


ily 


METHOD 
Subjects 


cons ig 

The experimental groups or, 1 t 

of 47 males, ranging in age 15 years o 

19, with a median age О from 2 n 

months. The IQs ranged но Ss W 
134 with a mean of 105. 


ter 
en 

ы ent 
all in residence at a treatm 


sted 


| 
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for emotionally disturbed children. 
None of the Ss were or had been psy- 
chotic, and none had known brain 
injury. The diagnoses were mainly of 
personality and neurotic disorders. 
Procedures 
. The experimental situation was pre- 
sented to S as an attempt to develop 
some new tests. S was told that none 
* the results would become a part of 
us permanent record in order to mini- 
mize any resistance to completing the 
procedures. 
уа нге administered a pair of 
tel] Е зас h cards with instructions to 
Pus what three animal or human 
ВИ ES can find here". The Es 
Folios or responses when necessary. 
tion ты this, the cognitive inhibi- 
list Ey (CIT) was administered. A 
read ten easy paired associates was 
zd to the subject. After the associates 
ее learned to a criterion of one per- 
a ee S was asked to respond 
Ward presentation of the stimulus 
5 with any word other than the 
pal eee, CIT was taken as 
начи а time interval between the 
Tes eredi s of the stimulus and the 
Шш nse for the ten pairs. Since this 
by u 5 presumably taken up in part 
ate ae process of finding a new assoct- 
tine a measure of word. association 
folloy (WAT) was obtained, either 
Шей ме or preceding ап interval 
ean with other tasks, МАТ was 
ima ni from the mean response 
X nia a list of ten other words. 
more Ree cognitive inhibition two 
tered vorschach cards were adminis- 
s A sing the same instructions. After 
Minis he motor inhibition task was ad- 
k stered, Essentially it required that 
e the phrase “New Jersey Cham- 
дла Commerce" between two lines, 
е halt inch apart, no letter to be 
md than the space between the twe 
ES) S was instructed to write as slow- 
wine, JOS ible without stopping, and 
per TE taking the pencil off the p 
thro: hese instructions were repeated 
BN ughout the task. If the phrase was 
Mpleted in less than five minutes, · 
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was instructed to try again. This pro- 
cedure was continued until each S had 
five minutes of voluntary motor inhi- 
bition before the third pair of Ror- 
schach cards were administered. As in 
past research, the measure of motor 
inhibition ability (MIT) was the 
number of seconds $ took in writing 
the phrase the very first time he at- 
tempted it. The final pair of Ror- 
schach cards yielded the measure of M 
following voluntary motor inhibition. 

The pairs of Rorschach cards em- 
ployed were II and IV, I and III, and 
VII and VIII. The order of pairs was 
systematically varied to ensure that 
each set appeared in each condition an 
equal number of times, thus permit- 
ting some control over the stimulus 
value of the blots themselves. No in- 
quiry was made following administra- 
tion. The responses were scored inde- 
pendently by two clinicians utilizing 
essentially the method of Klopfer and 
Kelley (2). 

Overt behavior 
tained for each S fri 


ratings were ob- 
om his home super- 
visor, his school supervisor, and his 
recreation supervisor. Each supervisor 
was asked to decide which end of the 


continua of “impulsiveness”, “activity 
' tended to 


level” and “compliance’ | 
best characterize the S in question. 
Essentially then each supervisor Was 
asked whether S tended toward іт: 
mediate gratification of his desires, 
not considering the future and gener- 
ally living by a pleasure principle, or 
not; whether 5 tended to be quick in 
movement, physically active and pre- 
fer activities involving physical move- 
ment, or tended toward the antithesis 
1 whether $ generally fol- 


of these; anc 
lowed instructions and obeyed rules 


with a minimum of resistance, or was 
defiant and resistant to direction and 


rules. 
RESULTS 


Table I presents the baseline and 
post-motor and post-cognitive inhibi- 
tion Rorschach data. Since there was a 
significant increase in the total num- 


ber of Rorschach responses (p == .06) 
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beth "ocesses i jlescents 
Movement Responses and Inhibition Processes in Adc 


т "xXperimental Conditions 
Taste I — Rorschach Response Totals for Three Experimental Co 


(N — 46) a 
N 
i FM Б > of SS 
Conditions R — 21. ss No. e; o R ess No. % E n a 
мо. % 7o 35 : ji 
i 7 13 ә 9 а 1 0 ПТ — 3 
aselinc.... d 27 3 L3 5 2 
Tae MOON В 05 46 з и 8 ч 7 4 
Post-Cog. Inhib. 35 16 54 15 7 2 


following motor inhibition, all calcu- 
lators were made controlling for R 
through the use of percents.! There is 
no significant change in M%, or per- 
cent of people giving M following 
motor or cognitive inhibition, al- 
though the direction of difference in 
M^, is consistent with the hypothesis, 
There is a significant increase in the 
percentage of people giving FM fol. 
lowing motor inhibition (p = i01), 
and a similar tendency following cog- 
nitive inhibition, which is not statis- 
tically significant, The percentage of 
FM responses increases following in- 
hibition, but not significantly. The 
percentage of m responses was too 
small to warrant statistical compari- 
son, but it is noteworthy that all m 
responses appeared following the in- 
hibition tasks. The hypothesis that 
prior motor or cognitive inhibition 
will increase M production is not sup- 
such inhibition ap- 
pears to increase FM and m in this 
group of adolescents, 


The relationship 


constant by means 
of the roving median techni ue (1) 

No significant relati 
Similarly, 
between Spontaneous M t 
the ability to inhibit 

Since а significantly gre 
of Ss gave FM response. 
tor inhibition, the relationshi 
tween FM and the ability to inhibit 
both motorically and союп 


; 'oved 
tested. Neither шын ship 
significant. There was no re a inhibi- 
between motor and cognitive 
lon. + elation- 
' There were no significant E to 
ships between M^, or the ы of the 
inhibit motorically and any ү Since 
three ratings of overt behav following 
FM was shown to increase fo ship © 
motor inhibition, the ok uina also 
FM to the behavior ratings | f the 
examined. FM was cane comp: i- 
rating of impulsiveness ane for I 
ance, but there was a agen | activily 
to be related to the rating е al those 
level (р = 07) . Fifty per cent ОГ 
rated inactive gave FM, while ave an 
per cent of those [ией gee те o 
FM spontaneously. The me ificantly 
cognitive inhibition was » he rating 
and negatively related to ‘put not 
of impulsiveness (p= 0 1) ve Was 
the other two ratings. PR Ca 
significant relationship ol ái 
the rating of impulsiveness, 2 
therefore not necessary im] 
WAT in relating CIT to i 
ness. ndency t° 

When the spontaneous perds of i" 
give M and FM, the meast ues 
hibition, and the three r chrono 
overt behavior were related ship with 
logical age, only the relations” 001). 
"M proved significant (р Tolder ў 
Whereas 50 per cent of oie one ү 
Spontaneously gave at pot б p 
response, only 8.6 per pes И А 
younger Ss gave at least со Site pem 
Sponse spontaneously. De er of pe^ 
the overall increase in num otot inl 
ple giving FM following eser id 

ition was spread pepe ыр grouP 
tween the younger and old 


Discussion cam 


s we > 
In this group of абаа à find 
not replicate the well estab 
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ing with adults that self imposed mo- 
tor inhibition is followed by a statisti- 
cally significant increase in Rorschach 
M. The difference in results cannot be 
explained on the basis of differing 
experimental conditions since the in- 
structions and tasks we used were 
nearly identical with those used in 
previous work. Also, the number of 
$s used is substantially larger than 
used in several prior studies, which 
Would tend to reduce the possibility 
that inconsistent results are due to a 
generally low reliability of measure- 
үн "These results may be due to the 
eed еп the present population con- 
that vy emotionally disturbed Ss, and 
the if normals had been used as in 
d prior studies the results would 
ave been replicated. Such an explan- 
ation can be supported or rejected 
only by further experimentation. 
Towever it should be noted that other 
deductions from the general theory of 
inhibition have been confirmed in 
"gr (6), hospitalized schizophre- 
with (13, 14) and outpatient veterans 
psychiatric diagnoses (4) 

"teg alternate explanation would be 
tve the structural relationship be- 
BU the inhibition of motor activity, 
De) empathic motion perception or 
antasy does not take form until ma- 
ty is reached. Such a notion is fur- 
thas supported by the present finding 
Soe the tendency to give M sponta- 
ie is unrelated to the length o 
win motor activity 1s inhibited. Iu 
tion (8) found the same lack of rela- 
“nsp in her pre-adolescent norma 
8roup. Thus, although M has been 
considered to be both a product and 
а measure of the delay function of the 
*89, or of the inhibition ability in 
adults, it may have a rather different 
Significance in adolescents, OY perhaps 
More broadly, pre-adults. — 
, Fhe finding that cognitive inhibi- 
tion ability is unrelated to both motor 
Inhibition ability and M tendency 
agrees with Litwin's findings in young- 
ег children. Characteristics О overt be- 
havior which have been found to be 
correlated with M and motor inhibi- 
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tion in adults are also found to be un- 
related in adolescents. The fact that 
one relationship, that between cogni- 
tive inhibition ability and behavioral 
impulsiveness, was found to be signi- 
ficant suggests that perhaps the be- 
ginnings ol a consistent pattern of in- 
hibitory processes may take place dur- 
ing adolescence. However, the dispar- 
ity between findings with children and 
adults stands out most clearly and 
oints to the hypothesis that a general 
inhibitory ability is not pervasive in 
personality until adulthood. 

Our findings that FM and m did 
increase following motor inhibition is 
similar to what has been reported with 
adults. This raises the possibility that 
non-human movement responses have 
the same significance in adolescence as 
M responses seem to have in adults. 
Some of our data do not support this 
hypothesis. Spontaneous FM was not 
related to the ability to inhibit motor- 
ically or cognitively. Thus FM does 
not have the same correlates in adoles- 
cents as M does in adults, On the 
other hand, Ss rated as motorically ac- 
tive were less inclined to give FM re- 
sponses spontaneously, paralleling the 
relationship of M to motor activity т 
adults (12, 14). At this point, the pos- 
sible functional equivalence of FM in 


adolescents to M in adults remains to 


be demonstrated. 
SuMMARY 
of this study was to 


The purpose і t 
examine the relationship between 
Rorschach movement responses, vol- 


hibition of motor and cogni- 
tive responses, and ratings of impul- 
siveness, compliance, and general ac- 
tivity level in a group of adolescents. 
Rorschach M responses did not in- 
llowing motor inhibition, al- 
though FM and m responses did. 
Spontaneously given movement re- 


sponses were unrelated to measures of 


inhibition. Ability to cognitively in- 
hibit was inversely related to ratings 
of impulsiveness, and spontaneous 
FM tendency was related to ratings of 
general activity level. It is concluded 


untary in 


crease fo 
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that the Rorschach M response has a 
different significance in adolescents 
than in adults. The hypothesis was 
formed that the structural relationship 
between the inhibition of motor ac- 
tivity and empathic motion perception 
or fantasy does not take form until 
maturity is reached, and that general 
inhibition ability does not become a 
pervasive trait in personality until 
adulthood. 
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Ames, Louise Bates, Metraux, Ruth 
W, Walker, Richard N. Adolescent 
a lea Responses. New York: Paul 

. Hoeber, 1959, xi plus 313. $8.50. 


eee pe follows the same general for- 
Ch ila » style as its two companion volumes. 
oo d Rorschach Responses and Rorschach 
= sponse. in Old Age. The book opens with 
А brief discussion of the pertinent literature 
and the subjects and methods used in gather- 
ae and treating the data. ‘The normative 
chus мей are a direct continuation of 
Peleas presented. in the Child Rorschach 
® INSES, 
paren hundred 
ial miy boys and fifty girls at са à 
differe 2M 10 to 16. There were only 398 
trad ny subjects because some children were 
429 w ee more than one age. ot the records, 
e WEEE Riven by only 127 children, Half the 
records were from children of professional 
Workers and over three-fourths by subjects 
ш шев had professional. semi-profes- 
dion i 107 managerial occupations AM chil- 
m ce from a small geographi al атса. 
вава, a the authors themselves state, “The 
Subjects... are not a representative mple of 
adolescent Numerous tables are given to 
Provide comparative data, for example. the 
bercentage of subjects who usc specific loca- 
tions and determinants and percentiles for 
the major variables in terms of the actual 
Number of respor ‘The tables were well 
Chosen to provide the type of information 
Which is useful for the reader but there is 
question. in this reviewer's mind whether 
Such detailed statistics do not unwittingly 
imply representative sampling. which is de- 
піса earlier by the authors. 

There is, then, a gener 
detailed findings according to are 
nants, content and the like. This pre 
tion is followed by an analysis of the data 
by vear levels with sample records for a boy 
and eir] 9| (7 | year level, The final sec- 
d uil a cl TUM ial of vecors 
fir drap a longitudinal series der M 
" NIC opposite sexes, and is fo low pr: 
Шш п апа summary. A Ae P 
CDS detail is noted in the use 07 A 
in n in ‘Tables 14-17. In the pt и > E 
ia ч plain that the percentages t 
and l In the first three mes p pepe 
With he sums vary from 98 Jo. ү I 

out explanation of this variation. 
Since the general criticisms of this volume 


Rorschachs were obtained 
ch age 


1 discussion of the 
determi- 
nta- 


are the same as those indicated in the review 
of "Rorschach Responses in Old Арс” pub- 
lished in this Journal (Vol. 19, No. +, рр. 
78-79) , they will not be repeated here in de- 
tail. The use of a mode of scoring unfamiliar 
to most clinicians in the United States is the 
one major fault which has not been corrected. 
sting finding is that the Rorschach 
period of 10 to 16 re- 
veal marked sex differences as compared with 
records of subjects below 10 years of аве. 
not be a surprising find- 
ing in terms of developmental p ychology, it 
notable to observe that these. differences 
are so evident in the Ro chach protocols. 
‘Thus far such diffe entiation has not been 
established for the late adolescent or the 
adult, It is worthy of speculation to consider 
whether the variation noted in this age peri- 
od implies that the Rorschach is picking up 
this evidence because it is part of an active 
psychological process or because it is а con- 
flictual area at this time. Does this mean 
that the evidence is not noted strikingly in 
Rorschach responses of adults because the 
differentiation i completed and settled into 
the personality? The authors report further 
that the general trend in the years 10 through 
16 are toward maturation but that the process 
is a markedly uneven one. The years 12, 14 
and 16 seem to be expansive ones for the 
adolescent whereas the years 13 and 15 tend 
to be relatively introversive ones, SO that the 
pattern is one of fluctuations rather than a 
istent maturational one. There are still 
gestive of immaturity, 50 
Sixteen seems consider- 
han like our expectation 
The authors speculate 
tem from their use of 
lative emotional 
the important 


respo 


the 
Although this may 


cons 
many responses sug 
that “in many ways 
ably more like Ten tl 
of the normal adult." 
that this pattern may s 
а sample of individuals of re 
immaturity, but they raise 
question whether the adult standards now in 


use may not be in need of more careful in- 
vestigation. A rough comparison of these 
norms of adolescents with those presented by 
McFate and Orr in this Journal (Vol. 13, No. 
2-319) is possible The percentages of 
subjects. using FC. СЕ. M. and FM indivi 
dually and in the relationship of FC to СЕ 
and M to FM as they may relate to matura- 
tion are not consistent with the Ames data. 
However, it must be pointed out that the 
McFate and Orr data are also based on sub- 
jects from а small geographical area and 
with manv records from а relatively small 


3 pp. 30 
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number of subje Clearly, if ШОП 
data are to be used, much exploration is 
needed not only to have an adequate ы 
pling but to understand the ineaning el 
samples such as these. Certainly, these зр 
tive data, if correct, have important impli- 
cations not only for Rorschach interpretation 
but for developmental psychology as well. 
‘The norms presented in the two books deal- 
ing with non-adults are presented with ab- 
stracts of interviews which in conjunction 
with the Rorschach data suggest that the 
developing child goes through periods of such 
turbulence and trial as are not customarily 
implied in discussion in books of develop- 
mental psychology except for the pubertal 
period. In this sense, for this reviewer thc 
volumes dealing with children and adoles- 


cents have implications far beyond the Ror- 
Schach norms, as such. 


Mortimer M. MEYER 
Los Angeles 


Bass, В. Е. and Berg, І, A. Objective 
Approaches to Personality Assessment, 


New York: D. Van Nostrand, 1959, 
рр. x-283. $4.95. 


The lion, the king of the beasts, 
moned his subjects to him. He had something 
important to tell them and had planned for 
days what to Say. His first utterance was full 
of majesty and Strength but alas, his powerful 
тоаг chased the smaller animals away into 
distant land. and they never benefited from 
their king's wisdom, 

The lions of psychological 
Bathered at the Louisian 
1958 but Proved to be 
experts as they pitched their ideas at a level 
comprehensible to Braduate students, 

Robert Watson leads off with an historica] 
review of the search for objectivity in 
sonality measurement. Не t 
brass-instrument. d 
no problem, si 
only concern 


SIS оп projective tech 


sum- 


measurement 
a State Symposium in 
educators as well as 


jectivity and kind t 
frequently 
projectivi 


est users, 
espoused dich- 
е, "Many *ob- 
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jective’ tests are not objective in es Je e 
senses we find the word to Have А 
and projective test materials may b 
jectively." " Е 
kc Super analyzes and sinn er 
approaches to personat ДЕ d 
comprehensive manner, 1 TOPEYE ready i5 
are not esteemed but Super is not b ч 
sec them abandoned. His brief review € ds 
dicting future. behavior , (perso! 
biographical inventories is inte ine impor 
Raymond Cattell, imbued with the A oe 
tance of theory (his own, 


construction 


at no 
asserting that n 
Course) starts out bravely EM: KE 
shile "SS 4; 
measurements are worthwhile ипе 


“tures. Ве" 
; srsonality structures. Bt 
late to meaningful personality s i 


re- 


. pet p: 
ing uninterested in those of us hh hol 
for predicting behavior, he adc ro theory 
who are interested in theory, For 2 perspet 
is the development of a сораса UN lind- 
tive that will integrate factor analy 
ings. ч hod 
We are reminded that the ena ds 
is a multivariate one that, NE esa fallible 
rigor, cao oce disillusioned 
memory..." Offering hope to jf the clin- 
Clinicians he says, “The salvation З пау рт" 
ical method lies in filling out и» А “iecided y 
cedures by structural ап ose know? 
more complex, incidentally, than thos 
to univariate methodology. | 

Cattell clearly states the ain à 
oratory and his procedures for 
theoretical formulations. We 
cautioned not to regard the fac 
lure to translate his findings 6 
terms as disinterest but should BI to aC 
division of labor is necessary A rnnt de- 


is lab- 
s of his 74 
à developing 


are 


complish his staggering tas 
velopment and integration. is pattern 4 
Louis McQuitty presents his pe» appe?” 
alytic methodologies in a simple, y from the 
ing manner, It is a welcome me rists since 
interminable listing of traits by Mene per 
it isa methodology. He does not dis his own 
sonality theory nor does he present develop” 
findings. Still, it is a fine source edd 
ing an understanding of this. SPP und 1 
"win Berg Sketches, in an interes Hs 
^ the variety of test materias 
contents that have shown some re t 
Personality. He concludes, "... Hn er 
nothing of special value in pad simil? 
Content for objective personality 12 hypothe 
tests.” In repeating his Ep o is that * 
Sis,” all that is required of an шеш «de 
Sample of subjects will demonstra | of bias: 
partures from an established Pate percept 
Mlustrating his main points is к^ tract ЧЁ 
Reaction Test which employs abs 


nan 
иет 
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+ Signs drawn with ruler and compass. The 
| subject's responses indicating degree of like 
Or dislike are related to personality features. 
Allen Edwards also begins by attacking the 
principle of dichotomizing tests into projec- 


| x 
tive а Кей “ PAN Щй ай 
* е апа objective, 7... the term objective 

n "s i 
ү plies nothing about the nature of the test 
aterials... It refers only to the method of 


" Personality inventories 
construction: actor 


scoring responses. 
viewed according to th 
| i. criterion group, or construct. There 
focal ae lear, des ription of the concept of 
ШЕ AIR ability, particularly as applied to 
| ^ MPI. 
Nos Holtman discusses possible conver- 
DL s ы projeeuve and psychometric meth- 
ҖЕП. Ms Sb. pages on Rorschach chiefly con- 
depu arch: findings with group admin- 
| ЛЕШ a objectively scored Rorschachs. In 
blot a ings Holteman describes his new Ink- 
јен designed. to overcome many ob- 
A esi «Ж conventional Rorschach testing. 
single response to each of 45 blots pro- 


Vide: s E ez 
фә les the protocol, which is scored on six 
ariables. They are 


Location, Form Appro- 
апа М Form Definiteness, Color, Shading, 
er a еш Energy Level. His approach 
бийди н 1 successful in avoiding difliculties 
S Mii png in carlier attempts by others to 
ify ink-blot testing. 
Nes ш Bass reviews concepts and meth- 
Ple, y evaluating leadership. He uses a sim- 
Tow yet ingenious task. While seemingly nar- 
asks be provides for a variety of content. He 
a Ee group to rank five things according to 
ie ordering principle, such as popula- 
liis at five cities. First, each person makes 
Ghee ranking, then through discussion à 
= ensus is reached, and finally cach mem- 
records his own ranking again. Three 
Quantitative measures are derived: Successful 
ane Leadership, Successful Private Lead- 
p. and Relative Success as Leader. 
уз ening relationships between the scores 
rated SERIE found with measures of esteem 
enhi eru as leader, rated attempts at beni 
is ake and others. The value of the approach 
Bener, Yonstrated by the research that has keen 
Mic, ated by it to produce a rather tight 
Osystem. 
ону Шат Hunt, in his good-natured way, 
h izes Meehl for being so pessimistic about 
cara fale of clinical judgment. меп 2 
cling ares _ Selected tests against imiete ge 
hdd. ee Hunts kind respect for Pepe 
бе a, шлу, «1 feel that Mech] views 
igo of clinical judgment as a neces 
evil, whereas I view it as а fascinating 
ец потепоп with a genuine predictive po- 
tial,” 
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Hunt and his colleagues demonstrated in 
several studies that Navy adjustment was pre- 
dicted by clinical judgment. We see his con- 
tinuing interest in the glimpse he gives us of 
his present promising pursuits. His approach 
is to see how clinicians judge differently than 
undergraduates, what influences the. judg- 
ments, and how can the judges be taught to 
improve. 

Starke Hathaway reflects on the diagnostic 
role of the psychologist. He emphasizes the 
realistic need for increasing our efficiency 
through the use of "psychometrists" as test 
administrators. Another point, particularly 
relevant to projective techniques, is, "We 
should be much freer to not make statements 
from test data...refuse to usc a proportion 
of the scores because they fall in intermediate 
areas." 
Hathaway urges us to increase testing cfi- 
ciency by improving the test as well as the 
diagnostic criteria because, " ... if diagnostic 
or other contributions of a testing procedure 


do not sufficiently allay the insecurity of the 


clinician, do not provide him with useful 
o not protect him 


methods of procedure, or d 
from professional danger in proportion to 
the energy and time that he must invest, he 
can be expected to abandon the procedure.” 
James Miller is impressed by the intensive 
scales of physics so he discusses how some of 
our personality concepts could be handled in 
a more quantitative fashion. He then pro- 
ceeds to discuss the automobile driving bat- 
tery at Michigan, that employs uniformly pre- 
sented stimuli and quantitative scoring. Next 
he discusses six other instrumental ap- 
proaches they are using for evaluating be- 
havior. Miller seems straddled between а 
holistic commitment and a desire for objec- 
tive measurement and is attempting else- 
where to establish a bridge of theoretical 


reconciliation. 
Harold Pepinsky Я 
summarizing the symposiu 
trasts and similarities in 
He closes on 


does a courageous job of 
m in terms of con- 


the viewpoints ex- 
an optimistic note 
share. “Certainly by comparison with 
assessment research of the 
there is ample evidence fur- 
f significant accomplishment 
t of a methodology for the 
t of human personality.” 
linician who is satisfied with the 
s encountered in projective 
testing, the book offers nothing. To those 
admirable people who have a large portion 
of themselves invested in current test pro- 
cedures, yet will never be content until ob- 
jective validity and consistency are estab- 


pressed. 
which I 
the OSS and УА 
previous decade, 
nished us here o 
in the developmen 
objective assessmen 

To the с 
vague concept 
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lished апа inter-communicability demon- 
strated, the book suggests fruitful avenues to 
occupy them for the coming decade, 
Wirsox Н. GurRTIN 
Supervisor. Research Unit 
Psychology Service 
V. A. Hospital 
Knoxville, Iowa 


Bellak, L. (Ed.), Ostow, M., Pumpian- 
Mindlin, E., Stanton, A. H., and Szasz, 
T. S. Conceptual and methodological 
problems in psychoanalysis, New 
York: Annals of the N, Y, Academy of 
Sciences, 1959, p. 973-1184. 


This slender 


volume represents a valiant 
attempt at a systematic statement of psycho- 
analytic theory and, in the words of the 
chairman of the conference on which the 
monograph is based, "to put the house in 


order." "The book refle а new and laudable 
trend among Psychoanalysts who have for 
тапу years been contributing clinical and 
theoretical articles and have amassed a tre- 


mendous literature, to somehow find the 


trees which became indistinct because of the 
forest, to integrate the various theoretical 
Propositions, concepts and constructs 
€ them clearly in an orderly fashion, 
The basic concepts of psychoan 
are dealt with in five papers. Three papers 
(by Sza Stanton and Pumpian-Mindlin) 
are devoted to “An attempt at the 
restatement of the Libido theory,” 
paper, by Bellak, is on the “unconscious” 
and the fifth (by Ostow) on Freud's "struc- 
tural model: Ego, Id, and Superego." Pre. 
pared discussions (though not clearly so 
abelled in the text) follow each presentation, 
Sanford’s discussions are of the 
third papers Wolfenstein's of the 
per. Brenman discusses the fourtl 
final paper is dealt with by Ekstein. In addi- 
tion, other conference participants such as 
Kubie, Mirsky and Leites as well as un- 
named "panel members" enter the fray and 
provide the reader with a lively and spirited 
exchange of ideas, This aspect is 
of the reported discuss 
Macy series, 
Svasz's Paper is concerned with 
analysis of “The 
aims and modes o 
is by f, 


and 


alytic theory 


stematic 
The fourth 


first. and 
second pa- 
1, апа the 


reminiscent 
ons in the Josiah 


а critical 
concept of libidinal zones, 
f gratification.” This paper 
ar the most critical one of some as- 
pects of Psychoanalytic theory, for it does not 
only set out to order concepts but to question 
and demolish the validity of some of them as 
well. The author considers the libido theory 
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as “a primitive psychosomatic рано, 
and questions the verification ie carts.” 
ability) of “physical changes in cx E 
He rejects pleasure as the aim of ! AER for- 
and expresses preference for Yuan s a. 
mulation that the libidinal aim is Uc fini- 
tact, Finally he makes a plea for 2 SD 
tion of the libido theory based on "veri ed 
observations.” Sanford, in his JS dis ar 
Szasz to task for going bevond an ana ) don 
the libido. He also doubts that the sugges the 
of a new libido theory, as proposed а de- 
speaker, came from an awareness of 
ficiencies of the old onc. : init 
"Propositions concerning object Ss s 
the subject of a well-organized pap? le 
sented by Stanton, He discusses in some objec- 
the discharge of libidinal drives un 5 
also 


is 


pre- 


tive objects as well as with represent he 
objects or self. In this connection E 
deals with the phenomenon of S and 
the consequences of libidinal LGC d 
sundry related issues. He is also quite A доо 
of the reductionist’ trend with ыма 

drives by pointing out the inso 
present-day knowledge for such an eh object 
Finally, Problems regarding choice = we 10 
in later life with particular dine m 
Broup membership constitute the closing 

tion of this pre 


ent, 


ol 


entation. 


: sy 

А оше : у with 5) 
Wolfenstein’s discussion deals pet wee? 
tematic issues such as distinction ob: 


Propositions and definitions between п 
Servable and unobservable and is also 
cerned with “emotional” obstacles to Pa 
ifi Psychoanalytic language H ob- 
Proposes the cataloging of all possib ples 
servable combinations of the four var айп, 
that enter into object choice — object. ? 
role and goal. 

The nex 
is entitled 
analy: 


con- 
clar- 
also 


"- ian-Mindlin) 
t contribution (Pumpian: Уш 
пегру апа воине р m Col- 
TREES liictiv borrowed Ere 

5 —а title directly borrowe the same 
same 
the 


by who published a monograph by : 
name. In this presentation, much of the 
historical material is reviewed, паа 
development of Freud's thinking, ip ee 
to the energistic sources underlying oot 
ever a period of some 40 years Sl a yian- 
with the current vogue (zeitgeist?) ШИ Жер" 
Mindlin is preoccupied with Freud s i eal: 
tual "models," He leads us from Freuc n the 
iest “neuronal structural model” throug ic 
later closed system type of dus ich 
modcl" to the later mode] of 1993 wh w 
turns into an open system in which the RA 
chic apparatus assumes field theory chara 


te (i.e. "the space in which energy ӘР. 
erates iS more ЯПОН thay ithe manire 0 
the energetic particles themselves"), Through- 


= 
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sm between 


ош, М 
зк author notes the paralle 

anges Ate 
alytic models and devel- 


6 Е m psychoa 
the libidiniz s elise ussion is very critical of 
of the с of theoretic ] models and 
physical BR 10 utilize. terms from the 
Construction lis wis psychosnalgte theory 
Conceptualizatio advocates а morc adequate 
the тже е 1 ner life rather. than 
11 dhe ша p it genera) theory similar 
Psychology E о contemporary ac demic 
quished i ja S to him, Freud relin- 
tho malaia ‘ vlier models" not because of 
theory was К inclegance, but because the 

у was not efficient in everyday applica- 


"s clinical practice. 

"reist paper represents a straigh tf 
developmen iscussion of the unconscious 
logical л Y its configurational, and physio- 
analytic Be i nd its relationship to psycho- 
Application с а theory. He suggests the 
'f probability theory in the study 


orward, 
its 


of th 
ле relationshi P 
ondary clationship between primary and s 
cerned process, He too is somewhat con- 
X ci : z “ 
With models when discussing the 


of conscious and un- 


1 advocates the dis- 
model in 
“of scan- 
усогїез of 
neuronal 


mobili 
К of cathexis 
Seg d RUIN anc à 
avor E the older hydrodynamic 
Ning, Hele chr electronic ones 
Motivation related with perceptual u 
behavior m, gestalt formation and 


structural 


Fina 
ЖЫГА LENS describes Freud's 
an rest ко, ld, and Superego) in de tail. 
Appraisal y fashion, but with Tittle critics 
bok for 2 He suggests that it 15 possible о 
тору " correlates in neuroanatomy and neu 
tur Ysiology" for the s veral ps chic struc 


*. However, such a task as well as the 
e nature of the Id, 
is sti 


Under 
Sed ne of ultimate 
in the : Superego and their 
Du lature of a program О, 
Sm extremely difficult withi 
iu, e review, to report W de ial 
У, learned and occas onally tangen 

ibution. 


discussi Е 
cussions that followed each contri 
of an ас 


for the 
n the 


in 


me overall impression Was that reall айй 
рї toa high-powered digaranti a 
Tltical examination of basi concepts Mirum 
Choanalytic theory with the aid of de Sophy 

een science, psychology and philos 
science his symposium has 
йа EE choanaly- 


a Needless to say jon to P 

ie brought final intera its conceptual 
EU s 

tic theory nor has t DEO: is herculean 


: a tas 
such d stent 


“house in orde certe 
апа would req! o years (0 come. A 
efor, d many ? = Ru 
rt for a 89 c clarification 
Бе ж some semantic z 
ginning (OW? ia is reported in this meaty 
лае anc ^ 


has been ma 


P ч 


+71 


As to the reading of it—the going is 
the courageous adventurer may 
or his efforts with a sweeping 
the top of the 


volume. 
rough; but. 
be rewarded fi 
view of the landscape from 


mountain. 


A. I, RABIN 


Michigan State University 


Buros, Oscar K. (Ed.) The fifth men- 
tal measurements yearbook. Highland 


Park, N.J Gryphon Press, 1959. 


The latest achievement of Buros and his 
huge entourage of reviewers has given us 
another useful summary of tests and texts in 
the field of measurement. The cighth of an 
increasingly broad and it 
emphasizes psychological and educational tests 
books, published or revised during the 


2 through 1958. 


intensive serie: 


and 
period of 19: 

The major 
double-columned and 
lists and. discusses 57 


portion of the book, somc 956 
highly legible pages, 
tests. Each test is des- 
cribed briefly in terms of forms, content. in- 


tended uses, Costs and publisher . A fleet of 
i the editor wrote 


selected by 


350 r 

698 original reviews. These are supplemented 
by excerpts from reviews previously pub- 
lished in the journals and lists of references 
which deal with constructional, normative 
and other relevant data helpful to the person 
who wishes tO select. or evaluate tests for 


specific purposes. 
to the tests, 10 pro- 


In attempting [0 be fair i 
vide à broad perspective of the testing move- 


ment and to encourage improvement in tests, 
the editor has provided a plurality of reviews 
for most tests. Generally, the reviews seem 
objective, insofar as this can be expected 
ersons who inevitably have their own 
about what à test should be and 
irements of validity, reliability 
data. In some са the back- 
more of the test reviewers 
far afield from the kind of 
ce which would foster realistic. and 
appraisal of the test im situ 
than on sheer structural statistical 
Yet most such reviews are comple- 
mented by others written by appropriately 
specialized experts. All this is to the good. 
Out of the opposition of uncritical acceptance 
and overcritical insistence on formal structure 
ngenious tests and care- 


to be 
from p' 
convictions 
do and requ 
3ormative 
d of one or 

„m rather 


and r 
groun 
ys 
ien 
ticated 


та 
exper 
sophis 
rather 
grou nds. 


can come only more 
ful standardization. 

The coverage is restricted to the English 
language (though many reviewers are бг. 
eign). but broad in scope: achievement bat- 
character and personality, non-projec- 


teri 
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tive tests (126 pp.), Projective techniques 
(112 рр.), languages, arts, puede ne 
skills, aptitudes, vocational tests. Previous ec E 
tions have listed 1219 Rorschach references. 
The present volume adds another 918, pre- 
sents original critical discussions of the Ror- 
schach by Beck, Eysenck, McCall and Shaffer 
(certainly a healthily heterogeneous group) 
and describes variant forms and appurten- 
ances that have been added to the Rorschach 
armamentarium. A similar kind of treatment 
is accorded the T. New and less popular 
tests are discussed with appropriate brevity. 
Here is a wonderful Opportunity to obt 
an overview of the field of projective tech- 
niques. 


The second major portion of the book (261 
рр.) is devoted to the listing of 485 books on 
measurement and specific tests with 
cerpts from book reviews. 
listed without reviews, but with references, 
A number of the particularly. significant 
books receive multiple reviews, 


This reviewer is not in a position to evalu- 
ate cither the cove BC Or treatment of the 
psychometric tests, If, however, the coverage 
of projective methods is an example, all is 
in fine order. We arc impressed by Buros' 
heroic and successful efforts to present a 
Picture of the entire field of English tests 
at both the descriptive and critically evalua- 
tive levels. Buros' goal of fostering the im- 
provement of quality in the American testing 
movement can not fail to be achieved if 
those who build, validate, admi ister, inter- 
pret or perform research with tests will read 
this book and take it Seriously. For those 
who wish to know where the testing move. 
ment is going, what has been done in the 
Way of coping with recurrent problems, what 
new ideas and trends have Sprung up, Buros' 
book is essential, Clinical Psychologists would 
do well to refer to it frequently in order to 
achieve an informed Perspective even 
those tests which they feel 
There is simply no other s 
rich smorgasbord of inform 
of measurement. The colla 
Buros' devoted staff have co 


ized information of Such magnitude that they 
Serve somewhat the same labor-saving role as 
Purveyors of information that 
computers have served in lar 


535 ex- 
Many books are 


on 
they know well, 
ource for such a 
ation in the field 
borative efforts of 
llected and organ- 


BERTRAM В. Forrr 
Executive Editor 
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Caligor, Leopold. A New pen Э 
to Figure Drawing. Springfield, es 
Charles Thomas, Publisher, 1957, pp. 
148, $4.50. 


This book constitutes a closety-reasoned, 
soundly-balanced presentation Eis family 
offspring of the projective SEMEN ENG, 
which already includes the Отам: eesti 
the H- I-P, the Draw-A-Family, the e aie 
Animal, the Unpleasant Concept co ihrio- 
Drawing Completion Test, and d p Tech- 
vations, The Таста аа А he $ 
nique, presented in this book, ponet ae 
subject to make a series of cight € se ing on 
the human figure, basing cach renim 
the previous one, which can be seen rhe sub 
à sheet of onion-skin paper. id Danie | 
ject sees his first drawing through the p 


re, The 
H irc. 
on which he draws hi ond Mur sunm | 
second figure then ser a nie iid over | 
lus showing through the next sheet la 


РҮН 
it for the third drawing, and so on. sim" 
tions are to "change it in any Way el the 
With the preceding drawing visib S ignore 
subject, he may trace it, modify it, ‘through | 
it completely. As a subject йен tes anc 
the series, censorship at times Rum Sans 
underlying feelings may secp epi situ- 
ing characteristic modes of coping wit Крд 
ations may be elicited, The final рас oak | 
vides a patterning of continuity anc 
in functioning level. s his 
The author. (and innovator) айе, indi- 
terpretations as hypotheses only. RD at been 
cates that a normative group has not offeret 
Provided. Interpretations are flatly jon 0 | 
without the usual backing bya diset соп. 
rationale ог theory to marshal пивна to 
Thus, the publication is trimmed research 
dimensions suggestive more of a res 
manual than a book. 
Interpretations are taken : 
Structural, as opposed to content, area 
placement, size, line pressure, Бајан upon 
other expri € features are EU con^ 
and the interpretations offered arc кй will 4 
ventional ones which the reader proba T value 
have previously encountered. What is “corn 
are the strides toward an objective eight 
System which, when based upon pb pet 
drawings of the same concept—namely Ils fo 
Son—gains in utility. А kit, which Pent in- 
six dollars, goes along with the book planks 
cludes thirty-five sets of test prococol which 
scoring forms, and cardboard inserts Cing 
are used to screen all but the last qe P 
from showing through the next blank ck the 
Skin paper laid upon it). What stru 


oring 
reviewer as Particularly helpful are SC 


in- 


im regard (0 
up in г B Thus: 


ce, and 


dy 
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masks which are placed beneath a drawing 
to help more objectively rate variables such 
as body angle, placement, line pressure. and 
symmetry. 

For the most part, the book concerns itself 
objectively scorable 


with a series of thirt 
dimensions, rated along a five point scale. 

The quantitative scoring system is not as 
detailed as Buck’s (1), but it does go along 
with the above-mentioned tools providing for 
greater objectivity and, hence, greater reli- 
ability in scoring. 

. Elsewhere (2) the reviewer has appraised 
Caligor's technique as follows: 

, The results of Caligor study raises per- 
tinent questions concerning the assumption 
that the sex of a single figure stresses the 
subjects ses ation. Caligor's re- 
sults imply t 
sexual identification may at times Не more 
deepl buried under the beginning draw- 

id has various emphasis on different 
sonality levels. The subjects eight re- 
tute an attempt to 
plumb deeper pe itv levels... 

MI in all, if the E ght-Card- Red awing 
l'est is reserved. for subjects who appear to 
enjoy drawing, a rich yield of data may 
be expected to be the rule rather than the 
exception. In my experience, ] have not 
found it often worth the time and effort 
with subjects who do not like to draw. A 
ask which asks such a subject to draw 
ght figures, in addition to whatever other 

drawing techniques have been administered, 
serves only to irritate and place an undue 
strain upon rapport. When used with sub- 
jects who take to drawing, however, it often 
proves to be one of the most rewarding 
diagnostic techniques in the projective 
drawing battery. 

To the above, I might now add the im- 
pression that Caligor's book does not appear 
to do full justice to his own technique. The 
book treats only expressive aspects of draw- 
ing (although content is touched upon in 
the three case studies presented at the end of 
the book). Thus, what for the reviewer is 
the real drama of the Eight-Card-Redrawing 
Technique, the one that lies in the shifts in 
content as one goes from one drawing to the 
is not given the focus it deserves. 


next, 
The м 


riting style is somewhat academically- 
„and sprinkled with terms like “lowered 
cognizance” and sentences 
flect impulsivity-lability 
and stimulabilitv- 


toned 
environmental 
like; "Long strokes re 
in response tO anxiety 
Impulsivity to tactile-sensuous needs.” 

In passing, the reviewer might mention 
that he has been curious, since first learning 
9f the Fight-Card-Redrawing Test procedure, 
as to why Caligor has formed his technique 
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around eight, rather than five, ten, or some 
other number of drawings. The answer is not 
given in the book, 

An overall impression is that for those who 
employ drawings ina quantitative way, there 
is here a ready-made tool for doing research 
on, or with, drawings—a handy book and kit 
to have. 

EMANUEL Е. HAMMER, Рн.Р. 
New York City 
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Harrower is well-known to psychol- 
as a leader and pioneer in the use of 
techniques. This latest book, to be 
a companion yolume, proposes 
avior change as a result of psy- 
chotherapy and/or environmental change, 
through the use of the Rorschach, Human 
Figure Drawings. Szondi, and Most Unpleas- 
ant Concepts te Described as a study, the 
book proposes а number of extremely gen- 
eral. hypotheses such as the existence of a 
"core personality and the consistency of test- 
changes with life situation. changes. 
These hypotheses were tested by rating pro- 
jective techniques and therapists’ opinions on 


50 or 60 individual referred to the author 
therapists, school authorities, 


projective 
followed by 
to study beh 


re-test 


by physicians. 
and parents. 


Ihe method of study 
e to a few, rath doubtful authori- 


In a very limited review of the litera- 
the author deals with contrary opin- 
ions like Alice's Queen of Hearts. 

m of procedure, it is noted that 
are validated in light of 
therapists? opinions. It is further suggested 
that in the next volume, the therapeutic proc- 
ess will be validated by projective data. This 
lidator ping-pong is characteristic 


predictor-va 
of the uncritical, diffuse nature of the book, 


which is unimpressive even as a collection of 
interesting projective protocols. Occasional 
examples of Dr. Harrower's excellent descrip- 
material are refreshing 


ubstantiated by 


referenc 


the projective data 


tive analvsis of test 
but infrequent. 
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As а descriptive study, the book is inade- 
quate, even confusing. The author empha- 
sizes the preliminary nature of this work in 
the Introduction. The book as a whole cer- 
tainly reflects this. 


ТнЕоровЕ Н. Brau 
Tampa, Florida 


Ledwith, Nettie Н. Rorschach re- 
sponses of elementary school children. 
Pittsburgh: Univ. Pittsburgh Press, 
1959. 


Ihe purpose of the project reported іп 
this publication was the study of normally 
functioning children. The information pro- 
vided is based on a group of one hundred 
sixty children from various school systems 
of ‘Pittsburgh and the surrounding area. 
Rorschach records were obtained from these 
children annually beginning with the first 
grade. In order to observe the possible effects 
of repeated testing, a control group of ap- 
proximately the same number was used. 
Data from some other tests (intelligence, 
reading and human figure drawing) were 
obtained but reported only incidentally here, 

The Rorschach data are presented in great 
detail with much information about the 
formal characteristics of the responses at the 
various age levels, No attempt at interpreta- 
tion is offered but a number of records are 
included to demonst ate the changing pro- 
tocols of the same child as he appears at the 
different age levels, 

The presentation 
who a 


is of little 
seeking “ways of interpreting” rec- 
ords. However, there is a Breat deal of use- 
fulness in terms of the Opportunity to be. 
come familiar with the records of normally 
functioning children, especially in terms of 
the developmental Process. This is, of course 
not unique to this book, The limitation is, 
obviously, that. the norms are based on a 
relatively small and homogencous popula- 
tion. Nevertheless it has value in that enough 
of such studies will make it possible for the 
users of the Rorschach to Бе! objective data 
10 compare subjective impressions, The Ames 
et al. (Child Rorschach Responses, 1952) 
publication deals with much simi 

although their book does i 
materials. While Ledwith 
terpretive material, it 

some comparisons of co, 
ple records included, ^ is 


value to those 


has al- 
ways been puzzled by the aggressive content 
in the Ames sample. The records of the seven 


year olds in the Ledwith study produce rec- 


Oriented and 


Book Reviews 


less driven by aggression. It is also interesting 
to note that the children in the Ames study 
show greater emotional reactivity on ше 
basis of the difference in the mean sum C's, 
ie.. 2.80 to 1.6. These differences are pointed 
out to re-emphasize the importance of using 
the normative findings in either study with 
considerable caution. 

One advantage to many American readers 
is the fact that Ledwith uses a scoring 
tem with which many in this country ar 
familiar 


Mortimer M. MEYER 
Los Angeles 


Tomkins, Silvan S. and Miner, John 5 
PAT Interpretation, Springer Por 
lishing Company, Inc, New York, 
1959. 184 рр. Mis 

The rationale of the lomkins-Horn pii 
ture Arrangement Гем, PAT, assumes that 
the most useful information about a pees 
deals with that individual's distinctive oe 
haviors. The logic of test interpretation i 
rests upon the response which is rare or ES 
probable when one compares onc subject w i Е 
all others but which is very frequent for К ч 
person. under investigation. The data M d 
are the sequences in which the subject order 


95 = м -onsistenc 
25 sets of three pictures, With e ecd 
and scientific honesty, The Tomkins-F 
Picture 


Arrangement Test presents the m 
soning and decisions made when constructing 
а test in which this rationale was ар 
and in which explicitly no contempore 
theory of personality was felt to be рома 
€nough to determine the test content or 2n 
terpretation. The result is а stimulating t 
history in science. While the reader mis i- 
well disagree with many of the authors p 
sions, in supporting his dis greements ad 
reader would have to do some thinking pian 
come to greater understanding of his OW 
Position, ypye- 
In view of this background, PAT Tenor. 
lation, a book of interpretations of PAT P 


E » O 
role Şi H i i е 

tocols, is somewhat disappointing. Son the 
x "f^ ) 

the reasons for this may be traced | salar 

: " TOS artic ; 
derivation. of the test. With по part! 


аг 
= du › pa 
theory of personality, the test has no F 


r ol 
: er 
ticular focus or шие leet 
iel à inc 
scales might The 
nta- 


purpose. Any 
have been derived, and 
a great number of keys arc presented. 
areas covered by these keys—social OF itt 
tion, optimism-pessimism, and level of ^ ted 
tioning—were, in the authors! words. p 
by “prejudice and hunch, both personal ing 
professional.” The difficulties in PAT Sod 
are not reduced by the presence of three § 


= 


~ 
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of norms: age, LQ.. and education. Since an 
individual falls into all of these categories, 
the authors suggest averaging acros the three 
norms to establish the probabilities of the 
occurrence of a response for an individual. 


Having isolated the relevant (rare) re- 
sponses, interpretation becomes the crucial 
problem. Assuming the validit of the statis- 
1 to designate relevant 
material, all the miner knows that a 
behavior is rare, At this point the authors 
assume a commonality of the perception of 
the stimuli and an equivalence of psycho- 
logical meaning of identical stimulus order: 
ings. “The basis on which interpretation 15 
made therefore is face validity. rhe strength 
of the use of protocols pre ented in PAT 
Interpretation lies in the public specification 
of how the material to be used was selected 
and in explicit statement of the probability 
levels from which inferences we made. That 
is, а part of the clinician's work, normally 
done implicitly, is made explicit. However, 
because of the lack of theory. the write-ups 
to this reviewer, to validate 


tical procedures usec 


Seem, at least 
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antecedent descriptions of the subjects and to 
add little to enrich or extend knowledge of 
these people, or even, at times, to help to 
describe them as unique individuals. The re- 
sult is essentially a summation of “signs” of 
dubious value and arbitrary selection. 

In summary, PAT Interpretation is the 
fruit of the consistent application of a meth- 
odological viewpoint. Following through the 
sample cases for scoring and interpretation, 
the clinician will learn something about the 
most fascinating client he will ever have, 
himself. In terms of clinical application, an 
interesting set of stimuli has been added to 
the tester's armamentarium, While the work 
done by the authors is more than sufficient 
to merit a fair trial in the clinic, when deal- 
ing with the individual case the amount of 
time required for scoring, the tenuous validity 
of the instrument, and the fragmentary na- 
ture of the interpretations will probably lead 
ance and use of the PAT. 


to limited accep 
LroNARD P. ULLMANN 
Veterans Administration Hospital 
Palo Alto, California 
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Perris, Carlo. Aplicaciones. en el 
campo clinico de la investigacion del 
“ctfecto geometrico-cromatico. Revis- 
ta de Psicologia general y aplicada, 
1959, 14, 33-40. 

Analysis of responses of normal and schizo- 

phrenic subjects to colored lights. 


Cohen-Seat, С. and Rebeillard, Mo- 
nique. Test Filmico Tematico. Revista 
de Psicologia general y aplicada, 1959, 
14, 147-150. 

Introduction to and first findings with a 

filmed version of the TAT, 


Endara, Julio, Degradaciones y des- 
vitalizaciones en los delincuentes a 
traves del Test de Rorschach. Arch. de 
Criminologia, Neuro-psiquiatria y Dis- 
ciplinas conexas, 1959, 7, 167-189. 

Defects in identification among delinquents 


were studied in terms of Rorschach re- 
sponses, 


Leblanc, M, La problematique 
d'adaptation du T A T au Congo 
Belge. Rev, de Psychologie appliquée, 
1958, 8, 265-974. 

^ critical examination 

adaptation of the TAT for 

of the Belgian Congo, 

Shentoub, v. 
Contribution a 1 


of Ombredane's 
use with natives 


and Shentoub, s. A. 


1 à recherche de ]a vali- 
dation du T A T 


n di ‚ Rev. de Psychologie 
appliquée, 1958, 8, 275-341, 
A comprehensive 
with case materials 
interpretation of th 


discussion 
9f considera, 
€ TAT, 
Rizzo, G. B. an 
picgo del test di Rorschach in 
nologia clinica, Rassegna 
benitenziari, 1959, 1, 23-50. 
A discussion with cas 
inological application 


exemplified 
tions in the 


d Ferracuti, F. Im- 
crimi- 
di Studi 


* studies of the crim- 
S of the Rorschach, 


Bardet-Giraudon, C. Interet du test 
de Rorschach comme examen Syste- 
matique du personnel ho: 


Spitalier en 
debut de stage. Bull. Groupem, Fran- 
cais du Rorschach, 1958, 70, 3-8. 


A brief Teport on the us 


€ of the Rorschach 
with African natives. 


Burstin, J. and Stora, R. ста 
tion а l'etude Че l'expression йе va 
sterie dans le Rorschach. Bon n tb. 
em. Francais du Rorschach, 1958, 
9-26, | Ре 

Diagnostic features of hysteria in the Ror 

schach. 


Cotte, S. Etude statistique m ү: 
pines zoomorphiques ДЕШ f 
And.) dans le test de Когзсһа ирет. 
enfants de 12 a 16 ans. Bull. Gro 27-82. 
Francais du Rorschach, 1958, 10, ih 

Normative 


data оп animal 


children's Rorschachs. Ror 
Helman, Z. Confrontation du pron 
schach, corroboré par le desm, а ne 
l'examen siectmvenceppdognap s du- 
chez un enfant epileptique su! Fran 
rant cing ans. Bull, ia ы 
cais du Rorschach, 1958, 10, 33-8 i 
Case study of successive examinations 0 
epileptic child. 


responses 


an 
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Tocheport, Georges. La py an de 

tion pubertaire vue a travers Francais 

Rorschach, Bull. Groupem. 

du Rorschach, 1958, 10, 41-53. in the 
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\ comparison of pubertal groups 


Rorschach among different. ethnic fui 
sch 
Battisse, R. Le test de Rors 
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Bosc Freres, 1957, Рр: 79. ages 1! 
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Jensen, Arthur R. The setis 
projective techniques: review ге 
literature. The reliability of proje 
techniques: methodology. ut 
in monograph form from 4c 
chologica). 


yarizes 
In the first paper the author ama i 
and discusses reliability studies on : 
of projective techniques. In the S e- 
considers the important variables | ag Т i 
scribes various methods for awe i 
ability. The author offers free TR ite Ld 
English to interested persons. sii 
Arthur R, Jensen, Ph.D., e um 
fessor of Educational Psychology, * 


Education, University of California, 
eley 4. 
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Rorschach Japonica 


The second volume of Rorschachi- 
ana Japonica, edited by Yasufumi Ka- 
taguchi, is now available. Articles are 
printed in Japanese with English ab- 
stracts of some of them. The table of 
contents is as follows. 


Huzioka, Yosinaru. A consideration 
on the "kinds" of Rorschach response. 


Ichimura, jun and Yasaka, Fumiko. 
Relationships between sociometric 
status and Rorschach responses. 

Ito, Masaaki and Sugimura, Shiro. 
Rorschach responses in the aged. 

Murakami, Eiji; Uemoto, Yukio; 
Akitani, Tatsuko; Emi, Yoshitoshi; 
and Goto, Satoru. A normative study 
of Japanese responses on the Ror- 
Schach. 

Nakae, Shotaro. A study on the 
therapeutic effects reflected upon the 
personality changes of "Nervositat" by 
Morita-therapy, by means of the Ror- 
Schach test. 

Matsumura, Kohei; Matsumoto, 

omoko; and Arao, Yoshiko, Some 
techniques contributing to the devel- 
opment of the Rorschach: On the use 
of card-half-cutting method and the 
method of two-persons-speaking about 
€ach response. 

, Satake, Ryuzo, and 
The influence of sodi 
Rorschach responses. 


Tanaka, Fujio. 
um amytal on 


Takahashi, Shigeo. Relationships 
between the expressions of hostility in 
the Rorschach test and the Thematic 
Apperception Test. 

Tsuji, Satoru, and Fujii, Hisakazu. 
Content analysis in the Rorschach test 
(II) : Animal responses. 

Fumio. Some differences 
al behavior between en- 
dogenous and exogenous mentally de- 
fective children by means of the Ror- 
schach technique. 
asufumi. On the “Моа- 


Fujimoto, 
in perceptu 


Kataguchi, Y: 
ified BRS". 
Ariko, and Okabe, Shozo. In- 
terrelation between clinical symptoms 
and Rorschach protocols: on the ob- 
servation of ten cases. 

Takizawa, Kiyoko. On the concept 
"intelligence" in the Rorschach tech- 


nique. 


Ellenberger, 
work of Hermann 


Nitta, 


Henri. The life and 
Rorschach. 


Subjective defini- 
ch test situation 
t performance. 


Schachtel, E. G. 
tions of the Rorscha 
and their effect on tes 

Tsutsui, Takeo. Harrower, M. R. 
and Steiner, M. E. “Large scale Ror- 
schach technique". 


Rin, Hsien. On. 
the Rorschach test 1n 


the status quo of 
China. 
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Uhe Society for Projective Techniques an- 
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WORKSHOP 
1960 WORKSHOP IN THE 
TECHNIQUE OF 
NOSIS AND OTHER PROJECTIVE Л I 
NIQUES AS USED WITH CHILDREN 
Jointly sponsored by 
Claremont Graduate School in Cl, 
and Children's Hospital, Los A 
Directed by 
BRUNO KLOPFER 
Time: January 4 to 15, 
Hospital, 4614 Sunset Blvd., L.A, 27, Calif, 
The Workshop will be devoted to the 
of projective techni 
dren. It is planned 
who are competent i 
schach test. An opportunity 
examine and discus 
children presenting 
orders. 


RORSCHACH 
PERSONALITY DIAG- 


aremont 
ngeles 


1960, at Children's 


protocols. of 


a wide Variety of dis- 


Courses (The numb, 
is indicated. after eacl 
tory and Survey Lect 
Administration and 
Study Seminar, Indu 
alysis. Psychometric V 
jective Material 
Analvsis (6) 


er of two-hour sessions 
1 course): 1 
ures (3); 9. Review of 
Scoring (6); 3. 
ding Case 


- Introduc- 


Case 
History An. 
faterial and Other Pro. 
(14); 4. Thematic Test 
+ 5. Lecture Series (7). 


lifted. 
adit Qualifiec 
Claremont Graduate Credit ар 
чате students accepted for the S 
register for two units of ) 


chology 243, or 941a. b, O 


may 


credit 


AMI students wishing to qualify аг grum 
ate credit must apply ло the b far 
Graduate School, Claremont. санана de 
the forms before Decem uc inito 
after they have been notified of admissit 
the Workshop 


Tuition: $50.00. 


necessary 


"n write 
Applications: Vo apply for wow 2e] 

Dr. Bruno Klopfer, P.O, Box SEN 

California, before December 25, 1959. 


REGIONAL REPORT 


3 » Philadel 
At a recent meeting of the m chimiques 
Division, Society. for sine aa с 
the following officers were elected: 


phia 


President: 
Stanton В. Felzer, Ph.D. 
2014 N, John Russell Circle 
Elkins Park 17, Pa. 
Secretary-Treasurer: 
Mrs. Patricia M, Bricklin 
78 Heartwood Road 
Levittown, Pa. 


" ason 
The first mecting of the 192900 "iin 
Will be held in October. Further ig c d 
about this and other mectings сап 
tained from the secretary. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


E ave been re 
The following books have Ве 

and are available for review from Angcles 2 

Forer, 2170 Live Oak Dr., E., Los 2 

Calif, 


ceived 


electro!” 
Helman, 


Zena. Rorschach ct 
cephalogr. 


amme chez l'enfant. epileptic 
Meili-Dworevki, Gertrud. Lust mie gee 
Loosli-Usteri, Marguerite, Manuel pr? 

du test de Rorschach. 


Walder, Hans. 
nality, 


que: 
Angst 


mi 
: crin 
Drive structure and 


o5 


y 
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